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Dear Shri Chagla, 
I have much pleasure in submitting the Report of the Education Commission. 


I would like to take this occasion to express to you my own, and my colleagues’, sincere gratitude 
for the support and encouragement you have always so generously extended to us in our work. The 
appointment of the Commission is largely due to your initiative and vision. 


Education has always been important but, perhaps, never more so in man’s history than today. In 
a science-based world, education and research are crucial to the entire developmental process of a country, 
its welfare, progress and security. It is characteristic of a world permeated by science that in some 
essential ways the future shape of things is unpredictable. This emphasizes all the more the need for 
an educational policy which contains a built-in flexibility so that it can adjust to changing circumstances. 
It underscores the importance of experimentation and innovation. If I may say so, the single most 
important thing needed now isto get out ofthe rigidity of the present system. In therapidly changing 
world of today, one thing is certain : yesterday's eduational system will not meet today's, and even less 
so, the need of tomorrow. 


It is difficult, and it is certainly so for us, to say to what extent the Report will actually help in the 
reconstruction of the educational system which is so urgently necessary. We trust, however, that the 
Report will provide some basic thinking and framework for taking atleast the firststep towards bringing 
about what may be called an educational revolution in the country. The Report  akes recommen- 
dations about various sectors and aspects of education. The main points that immediately come to my 
mind are: 


Introduction of work-experience (which includes manual work, production experience, etc.) 
and socialservice as integral parts of general education at more or less all levcls of education; 


Stress on moral education and inculcation of a sense of social responsibility. Schools should 
recognize their responsibility in facilitating the transition of youth from the world of 
school to the world of work and life ; 


Vocationalization of secondary education ; 


The strengthening of centres of advanced study and the setting up of a small number of major 
universities which would aim to achieve highest international standards ; 


Special emphasis on the training and quality of teachers for schools ; 


Education for agriculture, and research in agriculture and allied sciences should be given a high 

D priority in the scheme of educational reconstruction. Energetic and imaginative steps are 
required to draw a reasonable proportion of talent to go in for advanced study and research 
in agricultural sciences. 


Development of quality or pace-setting institutions at all stages and in all sectors. 


I apologize for the size of the Report. It could have been shorter, but that would have cost more 
money and time, and delayed action. What the situation urgently calls for is action, and this is what 
you have always stressed. 


With regards, 
Yours sincerely, 


D. S. KOTHARI 


Знвг М. С. CHAGLA 

Minister for Education 

Government of India hi 
New Delhi. 
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FOREWORD 


The Education Commission was appointed 
by the Government of India by Resolution 
dated 14 July 1964 to advise Government 
on the national pattern of education and on 
the general principles and policies for the 
development of education at all stages and 
in all aspects!. 


We began our task twenty-one months ago 
on October 2, 1964, Mahatma Gandhi's birth- 
day. From the very beginning we have been 
conscious of the immensity and inherent 
difficulties of the task assigned to us. Мо 
task in our view could be more challeng- 
ing, more vital and relevant to India's pro- 
gress and development— economic, cultural 
and spiritual In facing a task of such 
colossal magnitude and complexity, there 
is always a danger that the approach and 
recommendations may not be sufficiently 
radical. There is also the other possibility 
that the recommendations may go beyond 
the capacity and resources of the nation. 
The difficulties are greatly accentuated be- 


cause educational plans are long-term plans, 
and long-term pre снопа of needs 554 те- 
sources are beset with serious uncertainties. 
We hope our assumptions about the total 
resources of the nation over the next 20 
years, and the proportion to be invested in 
education, are reasonable. 


It cannot be gainsaid that the recom- 
mendations are inevitably circumscribed by 
the limits of our knowledge and experience, 
and by our capacity for bold, constructive 
and imaginative thinking. We would not 
claim that the recommendations made by 
us in the Report are necessarily the best, 
nor can we be completely certain about the 


veüiüity ot every recommendation that we 
ha de. Agai f th 1 


course, one thing about which we feel no 


doubt. or hesitation: education, science- 
based and in coherence with Indian culture 
and values, can alone provide the founda- 
tion—as also the  instrument—for the 
nation’s progress, security and welfare. 


troduce work-experience as an inte; ele- 


ment of general education; to vocationalize 
secondary education; to improve ty 


a provide 
teachers in sufficient strength; to liquidate 
illiteracy: to strengthen centres of advanc- 
ed study and strive to attain, in some of 
our universities at least, higher interna- 
tional standards; to lay special emphasis on 
the combination of teaching and research; 
and to pay particular attention to educa- 
tion and research in agriculture and allied 
sciences. All this calls for a determined 
and large-scale action. Tinkering with the 
existing situation, and moving forward 
with faltering steps and lack of faith can 
make things worse than before. ; 


In view of the urgency of the situation, 
we felt impelled to keep the ite 
originally set for the submission of the Re- 
port even if it meant some limitations on 
the scope of our studies and on the depth 
and perspicacity of our presentation. If we 
had more time, the Report could have been 
shorter and more readable. 


The Commission set up twelve Task Forces. 
оп (1) School Education; (2) Higher Edu-. 
cation; (3) Technical Education; (4) Agri- 
cultural Education; (5) Adult Education; 
(6). Science Education and Research; (7) 
Teacher Training and Teacher Status; (8) 
Student Welfare; (9) New. Techniques and 
Methods; (10) Manpower; (11) Educational 
Administration; and (12) Educational Fin- 
ance, In addition, it set up seven Мо: 


и ing Groups on (1) Women’s Education; | 
ucation of Backward Classes; (3) School 


Buildings; (4) School Community Rela- 
tions; (5) Statistics; (6) Pre-Primary Edu- 
cation; and (7) School Curriculum. The 
Task Forces and the Working Groups made 
a detailed study of many specific problems: 
Some of these studies will be published 
separately. The Reports of the Task Forces 
and the Working Groups have been of 
great help to us in our work and have en- 
abled us to examine some of the important 


I Legal and medical education were excluded from the purview of the Commission, but it was authorized to look ito 
*'such aspects of these problems as are necessary for its cor- prehersive enquiries”, 4 a 


issues in a depth and detail which would 
not have been possible otherwise. 


We spent about one hundred days in going 
round all the States and some Union Terri- 
tories. We visited universities, colleges 
and schools and held discussions with 
teachers, educationists, administrators and 
students. We convened two conferences of 
university students’ representatives to have 
the advantage of personal discussion with 
them about student welfare and discipline. 
We found these conferences of real value. 


We interviewed men and women distin- 
guished in public life, scientists. indus- 
trialists and scholars in different fields and 
others interested in education. Altogether 
we interviewed about 9,000 persons. We 
invited written evidence, memoranda and 
replies to our questionnaires, organized 
seminars and conferences, commissioned a 
number of special studies and also con- 
ducted a few special enquiries such as the 
socio-economic background of students ad- 
mitted to educational institutions, and work- 
ing days in schools and colleges. The total 


Gi) 


number of memoranda and notes sent to ` 


the Commission was over 2,400. 


We had the benefit of valuable consulta- 
tions with a number of internationallv well- 
known educationists and scientists. We are 
varticularly grateful to Prof. P.M.S. 
Blackett, President of the Royal Society, 
UK: Lord Robbins. Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Higher Education (1961-63). UK: 
Sir Christopher Cox, Educational Adviser. 
Ministrv of Overseas Development. UK: Sir 
Willis Jackson, Professor of Electrical En- 
gineering, Tmnerial СоПесе of Science and 
Technology. Universities of London: Profes- 
sor С. А. Moser. London School of Есопо- 
mics: Professor Frederick Seitz, President, 
National Academy of Sciences, USA: Dr. 
James E. Allen Jr, Commissioner, State 
Education Department and President, Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. USA: 
Professor Edward Shils, University | of 
Chicago. USA; Professor S. Dedijer, Univer- 
sity of Lund, Sweden; Recteur. J. Capelle, 
formerly Director-General of Education in 
France; Professor C. E. Beeby Harvard 
University; and Academician A. Т). Alexand- 
rov, Rector, University of Leningard; and 
Academician O. A, Reutov, Academy of 
Sciences, USSR. г 


We had the honour and privilege of meet- 
ings with the President, the Vice-President 


and the Prime Minister. We had most use- 
ful discussions with the Minister for Educa- 
tion and some of his Cabinet colleagues and 
with the Deputy Chairman, Member (Edu- 
cation) and some other members of the 
Planning Commission. During our visits to 
the States, the Chief Ministers and Education 
Ministers as also their colleagues, gave us 
their time generously. Discussions with 
them were of great value and benefit to us. 
We had useful discussions with the Secre- 
taries to State Governments concerned with 
Education, Local Government, Agriculture 
and Finance. We also had most useful meet- 
ings with a large number of educationists, 
scientists, the President of the Indian 
National Congress, Members of Parliament 
and State Legislatures, industrialists and 
journalists. To all of them, we are deeply 
grateful. 


In setting up the Commission the Соу- 
ernment of India decided to associate with 
it a number of distinguished educationists 
and scientists from other countries. Profes- 
sors H. L. Elvin (UK), Jean Thomas 
(France) Roger Revelle (USA), S.A, 
Shumovsky (USSR) and Sadatoshi . Ihara 
(Japan) served as full members of the Com- 
mission. Mr. J. Е. McDougall (UNESCO 
Secretariat) served as Associate Secretary 
throughout the work of the Commission. 
The Indian members of the Commission 
would like to record their deep gratitude to 
the foreign members and to the Associate 
Secretary. It has enabled us to ада con- 
siderably to our expertise and insight. 
While the foreign members have been fully 
and whole-heartedly associated with - the 
work of the Commission and with the 
general trend of its conclusions, the respon- 
sibility rests primarily with the Indian 
members in cases where we make recom- 
mendations pertaining specifically to Indian 
problems, 

ee 
Our Report is divided into three parts. 


The first part covers Chapters I-VI. It 
deals with general aspects of educational 
reconstruction common to all stages and 
sectors of education. These include re- 
orientation of the educational system to 
national objectives, structural reorganiza- 
tion, improvement of teachers, enrolment 
policies and equalization of educational 
opportunity. 


The second part covers Chapters VII- 
XVII. It deals with the different stages 


2, 
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and sectors of education. Chapters VII-X 
deal with some aspects of school education 
such аз problems of expansion, curriculum, 
teaching methods, textbooks, guidance, 
evaluation, administration and supervision. 
Chapters XI-XIII deal with problems of 
higher education which include, amongst 
others, the establishment of major uni- 
versities, programmes of qualitative im- 
provement, enrolment and university 
governance. Chapters XIV and XV deal 
respectively with education for agriculture 
and technical and vocational education. 
Chapter XVI discusses programmes of 
science education and research. Chapter 
XVII deals with problems of adult educa- 
tion. 


The third part deals with problems of 
implementation. It covers two chapters— 
Chapter XVIII which deals with educa- 
tional planning and administration and 
Chapter XIX which deals with educa- 
tional finance. 


A summary of recommendations along- 
with the statistical and other data is given 
at the end of the Report. 


We realize that many of the things we 
say here have been said before, notably by 
the University Education Commission 
(1948-49). It is worth recalling, for instance, 
that the Commission laid great stress 
on education for agriculture and its im- 
provement, yet nothing significant happen- 
ed. The real need is action. The poig- 
nancy of the situation and the grim times 
we are passing through underscore this 
simple but vital fact. 

We record our ` gratitude to the State 
Governments for their generous  ccopera- 
tion in our work through organizing our 
visits, making the time of busy senior offi- 
cials fully available to us, readily answer- 
ing all our questions, preparing memo- 
randa on their educational progress and 
problems, opening their institutions to our 
"fisits and for their hospitality in making 
our stay in their States useful and pleasant 
in every way. 


We thank the members of our Task 
Forces and Working Groups and the Secre- 
tary, UGC, for their most willing and de- 
voted efforts to deal with complex prob- 
lems in a realistic and professional manner. 
Theirs has been a contribution of inestim- 
able value. We are equally grateful to all 
those who have given evidence, sent memo- 
randa, replied to the questionnaires, and dis- 
cussion papers and participated in seminars 
and conferences and given us the privilege 
of visiting their institutions. 


We thank the agencies which carried out 
special studies and enquiries for us and in 
particular the National Council of Educa- 
tional Research and Training, the Institute 
of Applied Manpower Research, the Indian 
Law Institute, the State Institutes of Edu- 
cation, and the several Teachers’ Associa- 
tions. These added background to our 
DER er ње which we otherwise would have 
acke 


Many educational institutions collabo- 
rated in a number of special enquiries 
which the Secretariat of the Commission 
carried out. Many more Opened their 
doors to our visits and provided the time 
and experience of their staff to our discus- 
mie We express our gratitude to all of 
them. 


We owe a special debt to the UGC and 
the Indian Institute of Public Administra- 
tion who, at considerable inconvenience to 
themselves, provided us with the necessary 
accommodation. 


* 


It is a pleasure to record our thanks to the 
UNESCO, the British Council and the USAID 
for the services of members and consultants 
and to the Asia Foundation for a gift of 
books. We have to thank also the UNESCO 
International Institute of Educational Plan- 
ning and the Governments of France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the USSR 
for financial and other assistance to our 
team which went abroad for comparative 
studies. 


We thank our Secretariat for their self- 
less and devoted collaboration. А parti- 
cular word of thanks goes here to the State 
Liaison Officers for their unstinted help. 


We cannot conclude our acknowledge- 
ments without expressing our indebtedness 
to Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary of 
the Commission. His unrivalled knowledge 
of educational problems and statistics and 
his indefatigable energy have been a source 
of unfailing strength and inspiration; and 
we owe more to him than to any one else 
that the work of the Commission could be 
brought to completion within the allotted 
time. 


We are grateful to Mr. J. F. McDougall, 
Associate Secretary of the Commission, for 
his assistance at all stages of our work. 
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PART ONE 
GENERAL PROBLEMS 


The programmes of educational reconstruction proposed in this Report fall into three broad cate- 
gories : 
—internal transformation of the educational system so as to relate it to the life, needs and aspirations 
of the nation; 
| —qualitative improvement of education so that the standards achieved are adequate, keep continually 
| rising and, at least in a few sectors, become internationally comparable; апа 


| —expansion of educational facilities broadly on the basis of manpower needs and with an accent 
on equalization of educational opportunities. 


The general aspects of these programmes have been dealt with in this part of the Report. 


Chapter I deals with a few major programmes which will relate education with the life, needs and 
aspirations of the people. 


Chapters II, ПТ and IV deal with some general aspects of qualitative improvement. Chapter IT 
deals with the reorganization of educational structure and some broad programmes for the improvement 
of standards. Chapter ПІ deals with programmes for raising the status of teachers such as improvement in 
remuneration, retirement benefits, conditions of work and service, and prospects of professional advance- 
ment. Chapter IV deals with programmes of teacher education—both pre-service and in-service. 


Chapters V and VI deal with problems of expansion and equalization of educational opportunities. 
Chapter V deals with the broad principles on which a national enrolment policy should be based during 
the next 20 years and the manner in which the output of the educational system can be related te man- 
power needs or employment opportunities. Chapter VI deals with programmes of equalization such as 
free education, supply of books and writing materials, scholarships, education of the handicapped children» 
reduction in regional imbalances in educational development, education of women, and education of 
the backward classes, especially of tribal people. 
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CHAPTER 1 
EDUCATION AND NATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


I Some Problems of National Development. 
(5) Self-sufficiency in food; (6) Economic 
growth and full employment; (7) Social 
and national integration; (8) Political de- 
velopment. 


II Education: Тһе Main Instrument ој 
Change. (12) Development of our human 
resources; (4) Education as instrument 
of change. 


III The Educational Revolution, (16-17). 


IV Relating Education to Life, Needs and 
Aspirations of the People. (18-20). 


V Education and Productivity. (23) Science 
as a basic component of education and 
culture; (25) Work-experience; (32) 
Vocationalization; (33) Improvement of 
Scientific and technological education and 
research at the university stage with 
Special emphasis on agriculture and allied 
sciences. 


VI Education and. Social and. National Integ- 
ration. (36) he Common School; (39) 
al and national service; (45) Сот- 
munity living in school and college; (46) 
Participation in programmes of communi- 
ty. development; (49) Evolution of a 
language policy; (50) Development of 
modern Indian languages; (51) Medium 
of education at school and college; (57) 
Channels of international communication; 
(60) Channels of internal communication; 
(63) Promoting. national consciousness; 
(67) Education for international . under- 
standing; (68) Democratic values. 


VII Education and Modernization. (170) Ex- 
plosion of knowledge; (71) Rapid social 
change; (72) Need for rapid advance; (73) 
Modernization and educational progress. 


ҮШІ Social, Moral and Spiritual Values. (74-77); 
(78) Secularism and religion. 


ІХ А Challenge and a Faith. (81-87). 


-------- 


1.01. The destiny of India is now being 
shaped in her classrooms. This, we 
believe, is no mere rhetoric. In a world 
based on science and technology, it is edu- 
cation that determines the level of prospe- 
rity, welfare and security of the people. On 
the quality and number of persons coming 
out of our schools and colleges will depend 
our success in the great enterprise of 
national reconstruction whose principal ob- 
jective is to raise the standard of living of 
our people. In this context, it has become 
urgent 


— to re-evaluate the role of education 
in the total programme of national 
development; i 


— (10 identify the changes needed in the 
existing system of education if itis 
to play its proper role, and to pre- 
pare a programme of educational 


I Inch! О а 
— to implement this programme with 
determination and vigour. 

1.02. The task is neither unique nor is it 
quite new. But its magnitude, gravity and 
urgency have increased immensely and it 
has acquired a new meaning and importance 
since the attainment of independence and 
‘the adoption of the policy and techniques of 


‘planned development of the national eco- 
‘поту. If the pace of national development 


\ 


« 


is to be accelerated, there is need for а well. 
defined, bold and imaginative : educational 
policy and for determined and vigorous ac- 
tion to vitalize, improve and expand educa- 
tion. 


1.03. The population of India is now about 
500 million, and half of it is below the age 
of 18 years—India today is essentially a land 
of youth. Over the next 20 years, the popu« 
lation is likely to increase by another 250 
million. The total number of educational. 
institutions in the country is over 500,000. 
The number of teachers exceeds 2 million, 
The total student population which is now 
about 70 million will be more than doubled 
іп the next twenty: years; and by. 1985, it 
will become about 170 million or about, 
equal to the total population of Europe. 
The size and complexity of these problems · 


argue the need for rapid action in evolving | 3 


ап appropriate. educational policy; given 


this, the numbers. inyolved constitute а — 


rich promise for education's 
to national development. 


1.04. This Report is concerned with a syn: 
optic appraisal of the existing educational 
situation in the country and presentation of 
an overall programme of educational deve- 
lopment. But education cannot be consi- 


dered in isolation or planned in a Vacuum. | 
It has to be used as a powerful instrument | 


of social, economic and politieal change and 


ү 


contribution | 
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will, therefore, have to be related to the 
long-term national aspirations, the pro- 
grammes of national development on which 
the country is engaged and the difficult 
short-term problems it is called upon to 
face. 


Some PROBLEMS or NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


1.05. Self-sufficiency in Food. The first 
and the most important of these is food. 
Mahatma Gandhi said: ‘If God were to 
appear in India, He will have to take the 
form of a loaf of bread’. Even at the pre- 
sent level of its population, the country is in 
short supply for food. Every five years, the 
increase in our population is greater than 
the entire population of the UK. During 
the next two decades, there will be an addi- 
tion of about 230 million persons (or 46 per 
cent of the population in 1966), even on the 
assumption that the existing birth-rate of 
40 per thousand persons is reduced to half 
by 1986. If it is not, this increase may be 
320 million or 65 per cent of the present 
population. On the basis of present trends, 
in another 10-15 years, no country is likely 
to have a surplus of food to export. Even 
if such surpluses existed, we would have no 
resources to import the huge quantities of 
food required, nor even to import the ferti- 
lizers needed. Self-sufficiency in food thus 
becomes, not merely a desirable goal, but 
a condition for survival. 


1.06. Economie Growth and Full Employ- 
ment. Allied to this is the colossal poverty 
of the masses and the large incidence of 
under-employment or unemployment among 
the people, particularly among the educat- 
ed. India is one of the poorest countries of 
the world. The national income per capita, 

- which was practically stationary for some 
decades, rose from Hs. 256.5 in 1950-51 to 
Rs. 348.6 in 1964-65—an increase of 2.2 per 
cent per year (at 1960-61 prices). Both the 
rate of growth as well as the level of nation- 
al income are unsatisfactory. What is 
worse, even this income is very unevenly 
mo Ue It has been suggested that our 

nmediate objective should be to assure a 
minimum consumption of Rs. 35 per month 


_ {0 every citizen, sufficient to cover the ba- 
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lanced diet recommended by the Nutrition 
Advisory Committee and leave a modest 
allowance for other essential items (at 
1960-61 prices). This, by itself, is no high 
Standard. But at present, only the top 20 
per cent of the population can afford it. 


a, The lowest 30 per cent have a monthly in- 


ro 


+ 
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come of less than Rs, 15 and the lowest 10 
per cent, of less than Rs. 10. If this mini- 
mum standard of Rs. 35 per month is to be 
reached by 1986, great efforts will have to 
be made on three fronts. The first is to se- 
cure a rapid rate of economic growth, at 
not less than 6 per cent per year and, if 
possible, at about 7 per cent per year. The 
second is to distribute income more equi- 
tably so that the more deprived sections of 
the population could have a comparatively 
larger share in the total national income. 
The third is to control the growth of the 
population so that the birth-rate is reduced 
at least by one-third and preferably by one- 
half. The least to be attempted would be 
to double the national income per capita (at 
constant prices) in the next twenty years. 
Similarly, steps will have to be taken to 
provide full employment to the people and 
especially to the educated. 


1.07. Social and National Integration. 
Even more important is the role of educa- 
tion in achieving social and national integ- 
ration. Indian society is hierarchical, stra- 
tified and deficient in vertieal mobility. The 
social distance between the different classes, 
and partieularly between the rich and the 
poor, the educated and the uneducated, is 
large and is tending to widen. Our people 
profess a number of different religions; and 
the picture becomes even more complicated 
because of caste, an undemocratic institution 
which is still powerful and which, strange- 
ly enough, seems іо have extended Из 
sphere of influence under the very democra- 
tic processes of the Constitution itself. The 
situation, complex as it was, has been made 
critical by recent. developments which 
threaten both national unity and social pro- 
gress. As education is not rooted in the 
traditions of the people, the educated per- 
sons tend to be alienated from their own 
culture. The growth of local, regional, lin- 
guistic and state loyalties tend to make Фе 
people forget ‘India’. The old values, which 
held society together, | een disappear- 


ing, and as there is no effective programme 
to replace them n sense of social 
esponsibility, innumerable signs of social 
disorganization are evident everywhere and 
are continually on the incre Whe 
include strikes, increasing lawlessness and 
a disregard for public property, corruption) 
in publie Ше, and communal tensions and! 
troubles. Student unrest, of which so much 


is written, is only one, and probably a minor 
one, of these symptoms. Against this back- 
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ground, the task to be attempted—the crea- 
tion of an integrated and egalitarian 


sotiety— 15 indeed extremely difficult and 
challenging. HYPO? УАТ, etek 2: ТЕГ 


1,08. Political Development. Тһе politi- 
cal challenge has many aspects, but three 
stand out. The first is the need to streng- 
then democracy. In spite of all odds, Indian 
democracy has given a fairly good account 
of itself so far, But it will not be perma- 
nently viable unless its foundations are deep- 
ened by the creation. of an educated elec- 
torate, a dedic and competent leader- 
cultivation of essential values 

ance, mutual goodwill 


: ion for others all of which 
make democracy, not only a form of govern- 
rent. but й way oF Tife The second is ie. 
lated to the defence of the country's free- 
dom. The over-riding priority of this chal- 
lenge is recognized, for one must live before 
one can grow. But it cannot be met only 
by maintaining a large and efficient army or 
training all able-bodied youth for military 
service. The defence of freedom is а 
national concern, to which every citizen con- 
tributes his best in order to achieve self- 
sufficiency in food and other essentials, to 
strengthen the country’s economy, and to 
create a secular, united and’ strong demo- 
cratic State. The third is the growing 
awakening among the masses who, sup- 
pressed for centuries, have now awakened 
to a sense of their rights and are demanding 
education, equality, higher standards of 
living and better civic amenities. This 'ex- 
plosion of expectations’ has also to be met 
through a planned programme of national 
development, 


1.09. Internationally, the country is fac- 
ing another equally significant and urgent 
challenge. “Тһе gap between the standards 
of living in India and those of industrializ- 
ed nations is very large. The first scientific 
industrial revolution which developed in 
the West over the last 200 years almost 
passed us by. The agro-industrial revolu- 
tion which is even more crucial for us has 
yet to begin in our country. The world is 
now at the beginning of the second scientific. 
industrial revolution of automation and 
cybernetics which is likely to be in full 
swing before the close of the century. It 
is difficult to visualize the changes it will 
make in man's life. One thing, however, is 
certain; unless proper steps are taken right 
from now, the gap between us and the indus- 
trialized countries following this second re- 


bridged. 


1.10. There is still another aspect to the 
challenge. It is true that knowledge 15 
international and that there can be no bar- 
riers, except those of our own creation, to 
its free import, But India cannot for ever 
remain at the receiving end of the pipe- 
line. She must make her own contribution 
as an intellectual and cultural equal to the 
eternal human endeavour to extend the 
frontiers of knowledge. This demands a 
large-scale programme for the discovery 
and development of talent and the creation 
of a few centres of excellence in higher 
education which can compare  favourably 
with the best of their kind in the world, 


1.11. The difficulty of these problems is 
only equalled by the complexity of the 
situation, the gravity and urgency of the 
challenge and the magnitude of the stakes 
involved. The Indian situation with its fe- 
deral constitution (wherein several consti- 
tuent States are larger than many Euro- 
pean nations), its multi-party system of de- 
mocratic government, its multi-religious 
mixed society consisting of highly sophisti- 
cated groups who live side by side with 
primitive ones, its mixed economy which 
includes modern factories as well as tradi- 
tional agriculture, and its multiplicity ой 
languages, presents such a complex picture 
that it almost resembles ‘a miniature world’, 
In her attempts at national development the 
welfare of one man out of every seven in 
the world is at stake and the future of de- 
mocracy and free societies is in balance. She 
is heir to an ancient and great civilization 
which ean make a contribution to human 
progress by striving to create, what Achar- 
ya Vinobaji has described as the ‘age of 
science and spirituality’. She has to raise 
herself from her present standards of living 
which are amongst the lowest in the world 
and take her rightful place in the comity of 
nations as soon as possible—a task to A 
accomplished within the life-time of a gene- 
ration at the most. Obviously, the solution 
of these problems makes large demands оп’ 
the Indian people of this 
eed a clear focus, d 


and ае ет 
needs the cooperation and 
richer and which | 
share India’s faith in democratic socialism | 
and sympathise with her struggle to create | 
a new social order, Wasa а 
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EDUCATION: THE MAIN INSTRUMENT OF 
CHANGE 


1.12. Development of Our Human Re- 
sources. These difñcult, complex, signifi- 
cant and urgent problems are all inter- 
dependent and the shortest and the most 
effective way tọ their solution is obviously 
to make a simultaneous attack on all fronts. 
This will have to be attempted through two 
main programmes, 


(1) The development of physical resourc- 
es through the modernization of agriculture 
and rapid industrialization. This requires 
the adoption of a science-based technology, 
heavy capital formation and investment, and 
the provision of the essential infra- 
Structure of transport, credit, marketing and 
other institutions; and 


(2) The development of human resources 
through a properly organized programme 
of education. 4 


It is the latter programme, namely, the 
development of [human resources: through 
edueation, which is the more crucial of the 
two.. While the development of physical 
resources is a means to an end, that of 
human resources is an end in itself; and 
without it, even the adequate development 
of physieal resources is not possible. 


1.13. The reason for this is clear. The rea- 
changes in the knowledge, skills, interests 
and values of the people as а whole d values of the people as a whole. This is 
basic to every programme of social and eco- 


nomic betterment of which India stands in 


need. For instance, there can be no 
hope of | making the country self- 
sufficient in food unless the farmer 


moved out of his age-long 
conservatism through а science-based 
education, becomes interested in experi- 
mentation, and is ready to adopt techniques 
that increase yields. The same is true of 
industry, The skilled manpower needed for 
the relevant research and its systematic 
application to agriculture, industry апа 
other sectors of life can only come from a 
development of scientific and technological 
Similarly, economic growth 15 
not merely a matter of physical resources 
or of training skilled workers; it needs the 
education of the whole population in new 
ways of life, thought and work. Robert 
.Heilbroner describes the journey to econo- 
mic development undertaken by a tradi- 
tional society as the ‘great. ascent’? and 
points out that the essential condition for 


himself is 


its success is human ‘change on a grand 
scale. He observes: ‘The mere lay-in of 
a core of capital equipment, indispensable 
as that is for further economic expansion, 
does not yet  catalyse a tradition-bound 
society into a modern one, For that cata- 
lysis to take place, nothing short of a per- 
vasive social transformation will suffice; a 
wholesale metamorphosis of habits, a 
wrenching reorientation of values concern- 
ing time, status, money, work; and an un- 
weaving and reweaving of the fabric of 
daily existence itself'! "These observations 
are applicable to advances оп the social, 
politica] and cultural fronts as well. 


1.14. Education as Instrument оѓ 
Change. If this ‘change on a grand scale’ 
is to be achieved without violent revolu- 
tion (and even then it would still be neces- 
sary) there is one instrument, and one in- 
strument only, that can be used: EDUCA- 
TION. Other agencies may help, and can 
indeed sometimes have a more apparent 
impact. But the national system of educa- 
tion is the only instrument that can reach 
all the people. It is not, however, a magic 
wand to wave wishes into existence. It isa 
difficult instrument, whose effective use re- 
quires strength of will, dedicated work and 
sacrifice. But it is a sure and tried instru- 
ment, which has served other countries well 
in their struggle for development. It can, 
given the will and the skill, do so for India. 


1.15. This emphasis on the social purposes 
of education, on the need to use it as a tool 
for the realization of national aspirations or 
for meeting national challenges, does not 
imply any under-estimation of values for 
the individual. In a democracy, the indivi- 
dual is an end in himself and the primary 
purpose of education is to provide him with 
the widest opportunity to develop his poten- 
tialities to the full, But the path to this goal 
lies through social reorganization and;,em- 
phasis on social perspectives. In fact, one 
of the important principles to be emphasized 
in the socialistic pattern of society which the 
nation desires to create, is that individual 
fulfilment will come, not through selfish 
and narrow loyalties to personal or group 
interests, but through the dedication of all 
to the wider loyalties of national develop- 
ment in all its parameters. 


Tue EDUCATIONAL REVOLUTION 


1.16. This direct link between education, 
national development and prosperity which 
we have emphasized and in which we 


_ т Robert Heilbroner, The Great Ascent, Harper and Row, Inc, New York, 1963, p. 66. 
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deeply believe, exists only when the na- 
tional system of education is properly 
organized, from both qualitative and quan- 
titative points of view. The naive belief 
that all education is necessarily good, both 
for the individual or for Society, and that 
it will necessarily lead to progress, can be 
as harmful as it is misplaced. Quantita- 
tively, education can be organized to pro- 
mote social justice or to retard it. History 
shows numerous instances where small so- 
cial groups and elites have used education 
as a prerogative of their rule and as a tool 
for maintaining their hegemony and perpe- 
tuating the value upon which it has rested. 
On the other hand, a social and cultural revo. 
lution has been brought about in a system 
where equality of educational opportunity 
is provided and education is deliberately 
used to develop more and more potential 
talent and to harness it {о the solution of 
national problems. The same is even more 
true of the quality of education. A system 
of university education which produces a 
high proportion of competent professional 
manpower is of great assistance in increas- 
ing productivity and promoting economic 
growth. Another sytem of higher educa- 
tion with the same total output but pro- 
ducing a large proportion of indifferently 
educated graduates of arts, many of whom 
remain unemployed or are even unemploy- 
able, could create social tensions апа те- 
tard economic growth. It is only the right 
type of education, provided on an adequate 
scale, that can lead to national development; 
when these conditions are not satisfied, the 
Opposite effect may result, 


1.17. Judged from this point of view, it 
becomes evident that the present system 
of education, designed to meet the needs 
of an imperial administration within the 
limitations set by a feudal and traditional 
society, will need radical changes if it is to 
meet*the purposes of а modernizing demo- 
cratic and socialistic society—changes іп 
objectives, in content, in teaching methods, 
In programmes, in the size and composition 
of the student body, in the selection and 
professional preparation of teachers, and 
in organization. In fact, what is needed is 
a revolution in education which in turn 
will set in motion the much desired social, 
economie апа. cultural revolution. The 
main -concern of our Report is to identify 

e major programmes that- сап bring 
about this educational revolution which 
has three main aspects: 

— internal transformation so as to re- 
late it to the life, needs and aspira- 
tions of the nation; 


— qualitative improvement so that the 
standards achieved are adequate, 
keep continually rising and, at least 
in a few sectors, become interna- 
tionally comparable; and 

— expansion of educational facilities 
broadly on the basis of manpower 
needs and with an accent on equal- 
ization of educational opportunities. 


It is with the first group of the above pro- 
grammes, namely, the transformation of the 
system to reflect the needs and aspirations 
of our people, that this chapter is mainly 
concerned. 

RELATING EDUCATION To Lire, NEEDS 
AND ASPIRATIONS ОЕ TRE PEOPLE 


118. As is well-known, the existing sys- 
tem of education is largely unrelated to life 
and there is a wide gulf between its content 
and purposes and the concerns of national 
development. For instance, 


— the educational system does not 
elect the supreme Importance of 
agriculture which is Белесте at all 
Stages and does not attract an ade- 
quate share of the top talent in the 
country; enrolment in the agricul- 
tural faculties of universities is ex- 
tremely low: and agricultural col- 
leges are comparatively weak and 


under-developed; 

— the main task before the nation is to 
secure rapid economic development. 
If this is to be successfully accom- 
plished, education must be related 
to productivity. The present Sys- 
tem is too academic to be of mate- 
гіа] help in. increasing ^ national 
wealth; 


— the schools and colleges are largely 
unconcerned with the great nation- 
al effort at reconstruction and their 
teachers and students generally re- 
main uncommitted to it. They are 
often. even unaware of its princi- 
ples and very rarely ћауе opportu 
ities to participate in its А о 

— instead of promoting social and 
national integration and making an 
active effort to promote national 
consciousness, several features of 
the educational system. promote 


divisive tendencies: caste loyalties | 


are encouraged in a number of гі- 
vate educational institutions; fhe | 


rich and the poor are segregated in | 
schools, the former uu e 
better type of private schools ich 
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charge fees while the latter are 
forced, by circumstances, to attend 
free government or local authority 
schools of poor quality; and 


— at a time when the need to cultivate 
a sense of moral and social respon- 
sibilities in the rising generation is 
paramount, education does not 
emphasize character-formation and 
makes little or no effort to cultivate 
moral and spiritual values, particu- 
larly the interests, attitudes and 
values needed for a democratic and 
socialistic society. 


1.19. There is hardly any need to multiply 
such instances—the nature of the transfor- 
mation needed in our educational system is 
generally recognized. "What we wish to 
emphasize is its urgency. Traditional so- 
cieties which desire to modernize them- 
selves have to transform their educational 
system before trying to expand it, because 
the greater the expansion of the tradition- 
al system of education, the more difficult 
and costly it becomes to change its charac- 
ter. 'This truth has been lost sight of and, 
during recent years, we have greatly ex- 
panded a system which continues to have 
essentially the same features it had at its 
creation about a century ago. 


1.20. In our opinion, therefore, no reform 
is more important or more urgent than to 
transform education, to endeavour to relate 
it to the life, needs and aspirations of the 
people and thereby make it a powerful in- 
strument of social, economic and cultural 
transformation necessary for the realization 
of our national goals. This can be done if 
education : 


— is related to productivity; 

— strengthens social and national inte- 
gration; consolidates democracy as 
а form o helps the 
country to adopt it as a way of life; 

— hastens the process of modernization; 

ШЕ rand 
— strives to build character by cultivat- 


ing social, moral апа spiritual 
values. 
——— 


All these aspects are inter-related and in 
the complex process of social change, we 
АТАН achieve even one without striving 
or all, 


EDUCATION AND PRODUCTIVITY 


_ 121. India is in transition from a society 
in which education is a privilege of a small 


ds 


minority to one in which it could be made 
available to the masses of the people. The 
immense resources needed for this pro- 
gramme can be generated only if education 
is related to productivity so that an expan- 
sion of education leads to an increase in na- 
tional income which, in its turn, may pro- 
vide the means for a larger investment in 


education. Education and productivity can 
thus constitute a "rising spiral” whose differ- 
ent parts sustain and support опе another. 
1.22. The link between education and pro- 
ductivity can be forged through the develop- 
ment of the following programmes which 


should receive high priority in the plans, of 
educational reconstruction: 


— science as a basic component of 
education and culture; ~ 
education and culture 


— work-experience as an integral part 

— vocationalization of education, espe- 
cially at the secondary schoo] level, 
to meet the needs of industry, agri- 
culture and trade; and 


— improvement of scientific and tech- 
nological education and research at 
the university stage with special 
emphasis on agriculture and allied 
sciences. 


1.23. Science as а Basic Component of 
Education and Culture. A basic distinction 
between traditional and modern societies is 
the development and use by the latter of 
science-based technology which helps mod- 
ernization of agriculture and the develop- 
ment of industries. In a traditional society, 
production is based largely on empirical 
processes and experience, on trial and error, 
rather than on science; їп а modern society, 
it is basically rooted in science. The electrical 
industry was probably the first to become 
science-based; next came the chemísal in- 
dustry; and now, in industrialized coun- 
tries, agriculture is fast becoming a branch 
of applied science. This close interlocking 
and interdependence between science and 
technology is a characteristic of the ecntem- 
porary world. In recent years, several coun- 
tries have been able to raise their GNP very 
rapidly because of their investment in basic 
science, technology and education. We are 
at a crucial stage in the process of develop- 
ment and transformation; and in this con- 
text the role of science (using the word in 
its broadest sense) is of the utmost import- 
ance. Science education must become an 
integral part of school educatión; and ulti- 
mately some study of science should become 


< 
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a part of all courses in the humanities and 
social sciences at the university stage, even 
as the teaching of science can be.enriched 
by the inclusion of some elements of 
humanities and social sciences. The quality 
of science teaching has also to be raised 
considerably so as to achieve its proper 
objectives and purposes, namely, to pro- 
mote an ever deepening understanding of 
basic principles, to UTD roblem-solving, 
neci skills and the ability to apply 


1.24. It is necessary to highlight this last 
point which is sometimes under-estimated. 
Science strengthens the commitment of man 
to free enquiry and to the quest for truth 
as his highest duty апа obligation. It 
loosens the bonds of dogmatism and acts as 
a powerful dispeller of fear and supersti- 
tion, fatalism and passive resignation. By 
its emphasis on reason and free enquiry, it 
even helps to lessen ideological tensions 
which often arise because of adherence to 
dogma and fanaticism, Although it is large- 
ly occupied with the understanding of 
Nature at present, its development is tend- 
ing more and more to help man to under- 
stand himself and his place in the universe. 


In the developments that we savings in 
the future, we hope that the pursuit of mere 
material affluence and power would be sub- 
ordinated-in hat of “higher values and the 
fulfilment of the individual. is concept 
of the mingling of ‘science and s irituality" 
is of special significance for Indian educa- 
tion. ! 
1.25. Work-experience. As another pro- 
gramme to relate education to life and 
productivity, we recommend that  work- 


expezience should be introduced as an inte- 
gral part of all education—general or voca- 


tional. We define work-experience as parti- 
cipation in productive work in school, in the 
home, in a workshop, on a farm, in a factory 
or іп any other productive situation. In our 
opinion, all good and purposeful education 
should consist of at least four basic ele- 
ments: 

— ‘literacy’ or а study of languages, 

u^ umanities and social sciences; 
— ‘numeracy’ or à study of mathema- 
tics and natural sciences; 


— work-experience; an 

— social service. 
In the present educational system, most 
41 Edu—2 ғ” 


of the time is taken up with the first, al- 
though even in this limited sphere, the at- 
tainments are not appreciable. The second, 
as indicated above, is still quite weak and 
needs a great deal of emphasis. But the 
third and fourth have been almost totally 
absent till recently and need to be high- 
lighted—the former mainly for relating 
education to productivity, and the latter as 
a means of social and national integration. 


1.26. The need to include work-experience 
as an integral part of education is to some 
extent inherent in the very nature and 
organization of formal education. Tradi- 
tionally, an individual grew up in society 
through participation in its activities and 
work-experience formed the bulk of his 
education. While this method had several 
advantages, its weakness consisted in that 
it was not essentially dynamic апа 
forward-looking .and tended. to perpetuate 
traditional patterns of behaviour. Formal 
education, on the other hand, tended to 
withdraw the child temporarily from parti- 
cipation in community activities and to 
train him, in an artificial environment, for 
his anticipated future role in society. This 
created a cleavage between the world of 
work and the world of study. This defect 
is particularly conspicuous in our system of 
education which tends to strengthen the 
tradition of denigrating work and alienates 
the students, particularly the first genera- 
tion learners, from their homes and com- 
munities. Тһе introduction of  work- 
experience is intended to overcome, to some 
extent, these weaknesses and to combine the 
advantage of the formal and informal sys- 
tems of education. я 


1.27. Work-experience is thus a method of 
integrating education with work. is 1s 
not only possible but essential in modern 
societies which adopt science-based techno- 
logy. In all traditional societies, an anti- 
thesis between education and work is usual- 
ly postulated, partly because the techniques 
of production are primitive and do not 
necessarily require formal education, special 
skills or high intelle^fual ability, and p 
because the work is generally manual, low- 
paid, akin to drudgery and confined mostly 
to the uneducated ‘lower’ classes. As against 
this, education is generally the privilege of 
the upper classes who are interested, not in 
working for a living, but in the cultivation 
of interests which may help them in the 
enjoyment of life. The educated elite thus 
become largely parasitical in character anc 
the real productive workers—at a low level 
of efficiency generally—are the unlettered 
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peasants and artisans. The complex tech- 
niques of production (including those 
in agriculture) adopted in modern. so- 
cieties, on the other hand, require higher 
forms of general or technical education and 
a comparatively higher level of intellectual 
ability, High talent is required for research 
in technology, апа even аб the 
lower levels of work, brain becomes 
more important than physical strength. 
The traditional resistance of  educat- 
ed persons to engage themselves in 
productive work tends to disappear because, 
with the adoption of the new technology, 
work at industry or on the farm becomes 
more productive and remunerative and 
ceases to be looked down upon socially. The 
educated person thus becomes an important 
Source of production and the uneducated 
person, an unproductive burden on society. 
This process which has already started in 
our country needs to be accelerated and 
therefore the inclusion of Work-experience 
8s an integral part of all education acquires 
an urgent significance. 


- 


1.28. The need to provide some such cor- 
rective to the over-academic nature of for- 
mal education has been widely recognized. 
In the curricula of most contemporary 
School systems, particularly in the socialist 
countries of Europe, a place is found for 
what is variously called *manual work? or 
"work-experience.' In our country, a re- 
volutionary experiment was launched by 
Mahatma Gandhi in the form of basic educa- 
tion. The concept of work-experience is 
essentially similar. It may be described as 
a redefinition of his educational thinking 
in terms of a society launched on the road 
to industrialization. 


1.29. In addition to being an effective у 


educational tool, work-experience can, in 
our view, serve some other important pur- 
poses. It can help to make the distinction 
between intellectual and manual work less 
marked as also the social stratification bas- 
ed on it. It could make the entry of youth 
Lo the world of work and employment 
Sier by enabling them to adjust them- 
selves to it. It could contribute to the in- 
creasing of national productivity both by 
helping students to develop insights into 
productive processes and the use of Science, 
and by generating in them the habit of hard 
and responsible work. And it might help 
Social and national integration by streng. 
thening the links between the individual 
and the community and by creating bonds 


of understanding between the educated per- 
sons and the masses. 

1.80. In. providing work-ex егіепсе, every 
attempt should be made to link programmes 
TAAIE to technology, industrialization 
and the application of science to productive 
processes, including agriculture. This ‘for- 
ward look’ in work-experience is important 
for a country which has embarked on a pro- 
gramme of industrialization. These prob- 
lems will be discussed in detail elsewhere.' 


131. In a well-organized programme, 
work-experience, at least from the higher 
primary stage, shoul! also result in some 
earning for the student—either in cash or 
in kind. This would meet, to some extent, 
the expenditure which the students have to 
incur on their education or on their main- 
tenance while at study. The amount of this 
earning will naturally increase as the stu- 
dents go up the educational ladder and it 
becomes possible to organize work- 
experience in a manner that would enable 
them to ‘earn and learn. The ultiraate ob- 
jective should be to move towards a situa- 
tion in which the education of a student is 
not held to be complete unless he partici- 
pates in some type of work-experience in 
real-life conditions and earns some amount, 
however small, towards his own mainten- 
ance. This will also help to develop in him 
values which promote economic growth, 
such as appreciating the importance of 
productive work and manual labour, wil- 
lingness and capacity for hard work and 
thrift. We realize that this is no easy task. 
But it will pay adequate dividends in the 
long run. 


1.32. Vocationalization. ^ Another pro- 
gramme which can bring education into 
closer relationship with productivity is to 
give a strong vocational bias to secondary 
education and to increase the emphasis on 
agricultural and technological education at 
the university stage. This is of special 
Significance in the Indian situation where, 
as we have pointed out, the educational sys- 
tem has been training young persons so far 
mostly for government services and the so- 
called white-collared ^ professions. The 
introduction of practical subjects in second- 
ary schools so as to divert them into differ- 
ent walks of life was first recommended, as 
far back as in 1882, by the Indian Education 
Commission. But little or no effective ac- 
tion was taken to implement the recom- 
mendations and even today, the enrolment 
in the vocational courses at the secondary 


stage is only 9 per cent of the total enrol- 
ment, which is among the lowest іп the 
world. Even at the university stage, voca- 
tional education (other than for law, medi- 
cine, or teaching) was mostly ignored 
throughout the last century. Even as late 
as in 1917, the Calcutta University Commis- 
sion pointed out that the great majority of 
university students—about 22,000 out of 
26,000—‘pursue purely literary ^ courses 
which do not fit them for any but adminis- 
trative, clerical, teaching and (indirectly) 
legal careers’! About fifty years later, we 
find that the overall picture has improved 
only slightly and the proportion of students 
at the university stage enrolled in all 
courses of professional education is only 23 
per cent of the total enrolment. Our pro- 
posals on this subject are discussed else- 
where? But it may be briefly stated here 
that we visualize the future trend of school 
education to be towards a fruitful mingling 
of general and vocational education—gene- 
ral education containing some elements of 
pre-vocational and technical education, and 
vocational education, in its turn, having an 
element of general education. In the kind 
of society in which we will be living in- 
creasingly in the coming years, a complete 
separation between the two will be not only 
undesirable but impossible. We also expect 
a considerable expansion of professional 
education at the university stage, especially 
in agricultural and technological fields. 


1.33. Improvement of Scientific and Tech- 
nological Education and Research at Uni- 
versity Stage with Special Emphasis оп 
Agriculture and Allied Sciences. For the 
planned development of the national econo- 
my we need a large-scale expansion of en- 
rolment in engineering and agriculture, and 
at the postgraduate level, in pure science 
subjects. The increase has to be several 
times, the present enrolments.. The quality 
of education and research needs a radical 
improvement. We propose to discuss these 
matters at some length in the subsequent 
chapters.* 


EDUCATION AND боста, АҚр NATIONAL 
INTEGRATION 


1.34. Social and national integration 15 
crucial to the creation of a strong, united 
country, which is an essential pre-condition 
for all progress. It has a varied content— 
economic, social, cultural and political-—and 
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its different facets are closely inter- 
connected. It needs 


— confidence in the nation's future; 


— a continuous rise in the standard of 
living for the masses and the reduc- 
tion in unemployment and in the 

isparities in development between 
different parts of the country, all of 
which are essential to promote a 
sense of equality of opportunity in 
political, economic and social terms; 

— a deep sense of the values and obli- 
gations of citizenship and a grow- 
ing identification of the people, not 
with sectional loyalties, but with 
the ‘nation’ as a whole; 


— assurance of*good and impartial ad- 
ministration, equal treatment for 
every citizen, in fact and not merely 
in law, based on the integrity of 
the public services; and 


— mutual understanding and respect 
for the culture, traditions and ways 
of life of different sections of the 
nation. ] 


То make this social and psychological re- 
volution possible, it is necessary to deal 
with the shortsterm problems facing the 
country in this field, particularly in regard 
to the growing and dangerous symptoms of 
social disorganization. These ехрЁезз them- 
selves as the widening gulf between the rich 
and the poor, the privileged and the unpri- 
vileged, the urban and the rural, the educat- 
ed and the uneducated. They are reflected 
in the general weakening of the feeling of 
national solidarity under increasing impact 
of local, regional, linguistic, religious and 
other sectional or parochial loyalties, Effec- 
tive steps must be taken to bridge these 
dangerous gulfs and strengthen national con- 
sciousness and unity, 


1.35. Social and national integration is a 
major problem which will have to be 
tackled on several fronts including ed 
tion. In our view, education can and should 
play a very significant role in it by 


— introducing a common school sys- 
tem of publie education; 

— making social and national service 
an integral part of education at a 


stages; 


I Report of the Calcutta University Commission, Vol. I, p.21. 
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— developing all modern Indian Јап- 
ages, and taking necessary steps 
& enrich Hindi ас quickly as pe 
sible so that it is able to weld 
effectively as the official language 

of the Union; and 
= promoting national consciousness. 


We propose to discuss these briefly in the 
paragraphs that follow. . 


1.36. The Common School. In a situation 
of the type we have in India, it is the res- 
ponsibility of the educational system to 
bring the different social classes and groups 
together and thus promote the emergence 
of an egalitarian and integrated society. 
But at present instead of doing So, educa- 
tion itself is tending to increase social seg- 
regation and to perpetuate and widen 
class distinctions. At the primary stage, the 
free schools to which the masses send their 
children are maintained by government and 
local authorities and are generally of poor 
quality.. Some of the private schools are, 
on the whole, definitely better; but since 
many of them charge high fees, they are 
availed of only by the middle and the higher 
classes. At the secondary stage, a large pro- 
portion of the good schools. are private but 
many of them also charge high fees which 
are normally beyond the means of any but 
the top ten per cent of the people, though 
some of the middle class parents make great 
sacrifices to send their children to them. 
There is thus segregation in education itself 
—the minority of private, fee-charging, bet- 
ter schools meeting the needs of the upper 
classes and the vast bulk of free, publicly 
maintained, but poor schools being utilized 
by the rest. What is worse, this segregation 
is inereasing and tending to widen the gulf 
between the classes and the masses. 


1.37. This is one of the major weaknesses 
of the existing educational system. Instead 
of trying to provide good education to all 

Шагеп, or at least to all the able children 

m every stratum of society, it is available 
to a small minority which is usually select- 
ed not on the basis of talent, but on the 
basis of its capacity to pay fees. The identi- 
fication and development of the total nation- 
al pool of ability 15 greatly hampered. 
The position is thus undemocratic and incon- 
sistent with the ideal of an egalitarian 
society. The children of the masses are com- 
elled to receive sub-standard education 
and, as the programme of опора 
not very large, sometimes even the ablest 
among them are unable to find access to 


ee 


such good schools as exist, while the econo- 
mically privileged ts are able to ‘buy’ 
good education for their children. This is 
bad not only for the children of the poor 
but also for the children from the rich and 
privileged groups. It gives them а short- 
term advantage in so far as it enables them 
to perpetuate and consolidate their position. 
But it must be realized that, in the long 
run, their self-interest lies in identifying 
themselves with the masses. By segregating 
their children, they prevent them from 
sharing the life and experiences of the child- 
ren of the poor and coming into contact 
with Ше realities of Ше. In addi- 
tion to weakening social cohesion, they also 
render the education of their own children 
anaemic and incomplete, 


1.38. If these evils are to be eliminated 
and the educational system is to become a 
powerful instrument of national develop- 
ment in general, and social and national 
integration in particular, we must move 
towards the goal of a common school sys- 
tem of public education 


— Which will be open to all children 
irrespective of caste, creed, commu- 
nity, religion, economic conditions 
or social status; 

— where access to good education will 
depend, not on wealth or class, but 
on talent; 

— which will maintain adequate stand- 
ards in all schools and provide at 
least a reasonable proportion of 
quality institutions: ын 

— in which no tuition fee will be 
charged; and 

-- which would meet the needs of the 
average parent so that he would not 
ordinarily feel the need to send his 
children to expensive schools».out- 


Side the system. 


Such an educational system has for ins- 
tance been built up in the USSR and is one 
of the major factors which has contributed 
to its progress. It has also been developed, 
in different forms and to varying extents, in 
other nations like the USA, France and the 
Scandinavian countries. The traditional 
English system has been different and has 
allowed good education, under private mana- 
gement, to be largely reserved for those who 
have the capacity to pay the necessary 
fees. But recently, the so-called Public 
Schools have come in for strong criticism 
in England itself and it is not unlikely that 
a radical change may be initiated to make 
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them more democratic. A somewhat similar 
system was transplanted in India by British 
administrators and we have clung to it so 
long because it happened to be in tune with 
the traditional hierarchical structure of our 
society. Whatever its past history may be, 
such a system has no valid place in the new 
democratic and socialistic society we desire 
to create: We examine more fully elsewhere 
how this programme can be implemented. 


1.39. Social and National Service. ‘he 
present educational system, as we have men- 
tioned earlier, is also responsible for increas- 
ing the deplorable gulf between the edu- 
cated and the uneducated classes, between 
the intelligentsia and the masses. The intel- 
ligentsia should try to become a real service- 
group striving to uplift the masses and re- 
sist the temptation to become a parasitical 
group living for itself and perpetuating its 
own privileged position. Our traditional 
‘elite’ as a whole—with some noble excep- 
tions—had no close ties with the masses and 
the new ‘elite’ created by modern education 
also remained largely aloof from the peo- 
ple, except during the struggle for freedom 
under Mahatma Gandhi when he was able 
to inspire large numbers of educated and 
even well-to-do persons to identify them- 
selves with the interests of the masses and 
the country as a whole. But when the strug- 
gle for freedom came to an end with the 
attainment of independence, they have again 
tended to move away from the people. This 
is a great danger and with a view to meet- 
ing it, suitable programmes to help in the 
evolution of a well-knit and united nation 
have to be devised. 


1.40. For this purpose, we recommend 
that some form of social and national ser- 
vice should be made obligatory for all stu- 
dents and should form an integral part of 
edué€ation at all stages. This can become 
an instrument to build character, improve 
discipline, inculcate a faith in the dignity 
of manual labour and develop a sense of 
social responsibility. 


1.41, Programmes of social and national 
service can be organized in one of two ways: 
‘they can either be carried out occasionally 
on a part-time basis during the period of 
education, or organized as a periodot iu dor fuli 
time  service-In addition to the present period 
of education. The second approach was 
recommended by the National Service Com- 


mittee appointed u chairmanship 
of Dr. C. D. Deshmukh. It was suggested 
that national service should be a full-time 


programme of nine to twelve months for 
al young persons (except for those allow- 
ed deferment on valid academic or other 
grounds) passing out of higher secondary 
schools or the pre-university course, and 
before entering employment or the univer- 
sity. e programme was to include some 
military training, social service, manui 

labour and general education. ese pro- 
posals have not been adopted so far; nor 
have the publie reactions to them been very 
favourable. Instead, at the time of the 
national emergency (1962), the scheme of 


compulsory Nationa] Cadet Corps (NCC) 
was introduced at the university stage. 


1.42. About the same time, the Ministry 
of Education sponsored a study of nationa. 
Service in Severa countries DIURNO 
goslavia, Czechoslovakia, ermany, Nor- 
way, Sweden, England, the USA, Japan and 
the Phillipines. f thi d 
has been published under the title Nation- 
al Service for Youth. Apart from discus- 
sing the salient features of such service in 
different countries, it made a number of 
recommendations about what could be done 
in India to develop a practicable scheme. ТЕ 
did not favour the in tion of compul- 
sion, which has not been tried or favoured 
in any of these countries, but xecommende 
that national or social service should be 
introduced, at least to begin with, оп a 
voluntary basis and extended as widely as 

ossible and that it should provide a rich 
and varied programme of activities which 
will make an imaginative approach to 
youth. We believe that it would be more 
realistic and practicable to introduce the 
idea of social or national service broadly 
on the lines recommended in this study. 


1.43. Instead of adding one year to the 
total span of education for the purpose, a 
more feasible plan may be to bie: as 
an integral part of education, a programme 
which would run concurrently with acade- 


mic studies in schoo] and college. The 


rogramme should begin from е upper 
primary sage amd continue up io the uml 
versity so that the right attitudes are 
veloped from an early age and every you 
person is ultimately brought within 18 
ambit. — be 5, 

1.44. There are two main forms in which. 


such service can be organized: | ; 
idents 


— encouraging and enabling s! 
to participate in community 


1 Chapter X. 
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— providing opportunities of  partici- 
pation in programmes of community 
development and national service. 


145. Community Living in School and 
College. Every educational | institution 
should try to develop a rich community life 
of its own and provide adequate and satis- 
fying opportunities for students to partici- 
pate in it and help in organizing it. Various 
opportunities for such work exist in the 
classroom, on the campus of the schools and 
the colleges, in the hostel and on the play- 
grounds. For instance, instead of utilizing 
servants and hired labour for educational 
institutions and their hostels, it is possible 
to have much of the work done by students, 
not primarily to save money, but to provide 
valuable experience. Japan has followed 
this practice in her national system and 
many schools in India (including some 
schools for well-to-do children) are also 
doing so to some extent. This type of 
_work-experience would cultivate in stu- 
dents habits of work and a sense of the dig- 
nity of labour. If this is done on a nation- 
wide scale, it will incidentally effect some 
saving in expenditure which could be uti- 
lized for providing certain basic amenities 
for students. The training institutions for 
basic teachers have tried to develop such 
traditions of community living by eliminat- 
ing the use of servants to a large extent. We 
recommend that this pattern of hostel life 
should be introduced in all schools and 
colleges so far as possible. The practice of 
making self-help and manual work a part of 
the daily life and training in all types of 
educational institutions—as was the case in 
many of the old Ashrams and Academies— 
would yield good educational results. We 
cannot totally recreate the conditions of the 
past in our educational institutions; but we 
can certainly profit from the useful elements 
in past experience, 


1.46. Participation in Programmes of 
Community Development. In addition 10 
these institutional prograrnmes, it is essen- 
tial to make participation in meaningful 
programmes of community service an integ- 
ral part of all education from the primary 
to the undergraduate stage. Such partici- 
pation can help to create positive attitudes 
towards social service and develop closer 
ties between the educated persons end the 
rest of the people. It can also help in build- 
ing up a sense of social purpose and self- 
confidence and give students a sense of 


participation in community life and activi- 
ties. 


1.47. The organization of the programmes 
will naturally vary from stage to stage: 


(1) At the primary stage, it will take 
the form of bringing the school 
closer to the community with an 
accent on serving the community in 
suitable ways. 1 


(2) At the secondary stage, such pro- 
grammes can be more ambitiously 
designed and have a greater im- 
pact on young minds. Every se- 
condary schoo] should develop 
carefully planned programmes for 
promoting good  school-community 
relations and suitable forms of 
service to the community. We re- 
commend that about ten days a year 
(or a total of 30 days at the lower 
secondary stage and 20 days at the 
higher secondary stage) may be 
fully devoted to such programmes. 
Where this is not possible, it should 
be obligatory on the students to par- 
ticipate in the Labour Service 
Camps for secondary school 
students to be organized by the 
State Education Departments on a 
district basis. The programme is 
discussed more fully elsewhere.' 


Similarly, it should be obligatory 
on every college student, before he 
is awarded his first degree, to put 
in at least 60 days of national ser- 
vice in one to three stretches, Each 
college should develop its own ap- 
propriate programme suited to its 
Objectives, its resources and the 
age and competence of its students. 
Participation in Labour and Social 
Welfare Camps or the NCC should 
also be regarded ав alternative 
forms of such service. 


1.48. The NCC programme, which has 
been made compulsory et ҖЕ university 
stage during the last three years has shown 
some good results. It has possibilities of 
promoting national development by build- 
ing vp closer ties between the people and 
the defence services. It also helps to lessen 
the difference between the so-called *mar- 
tial' and other classes and inculeates the 
idea of the defence of freedom amongst all 
classes of people. As it has been started 
comparatively recently, we think—and the 
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NCC authorities have also pressed this 
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point—that it should be continued оп its 
present basis for some time longer, say, till 
the end of the fourth five year plan. We 
would, however, recommend to the authori- 
ties concerned to explore the possibility of 
organizing this training, not throughout 
the period of three years as at present, but 
in a concentrated and whole-time pro- 
gramme spread over about 60 days which, 
as stated earlier, could be completed by 
students in one to three stretches accord- 
ing to their convenience. As alternative 
forms of social service come into being, 
NCC should be made voluntary, leaving 
the students free to opt for it or any other 
form of social service provided. 


1.49. Evolution of a Language Policy. 
The development of a proper language 
policy can also assist materially in social 
and national integration. Of the many 
problems which the country has faced since 
independence, the language question has 
been one of the most complex and intracta- 
ble and it still continues to be so. Its early 
and satisfactory solution is imperative for a 
variety of reasons, educational, cultural and 
political. 


1.50, Development of Modern Indian 
Languages. It is hardly necessary to em- 
phasize that the development of the Indian 
languages is both urgent and essential for 
the development of the Indian people and 
as a way of bringing together the elite and 
the masses. It can make scientific and tech- 
nical knowledge more easily accessible to 
people in their own languages and thus help 
not only in the progress of industrialization 
but also in the wider dissemination of 
science and the scientific outlook. Energetic 
action is needed to produce books and lite- 
rature, particularly scientific and technical, 
in the regional languages. This should be 
regarded as a specific and imperative res- 
ponsibility of the universities: and the 
UGC should provide general guidance and 
allot adequate funds for the programme, 


1.51. Medium of Education at School and 
College. The development of the modern 
Indian languages is inextricably linked 
with the place given to them in the educa- 
tional system, specially at the university 
stage. The medium selected should enable 
students to acquire knowledge with faci- 
lity, to express themselves with clarity and 
to think with precision and vigour. From 
this point of view, the claims of the mother- 
tongue are pre-eminent. About thirty years 
ago, delivering the convocation address of 
the Calcutta University, Rabindra Nath 


Tagore had expressed his views in this 
matter in no uncertain terms: 


In no country in the world, except India, is to 
be seen this divorce of the language of education 
from the language of the pupil Full hundred 
years have not elapsed since Japan took its ini- 
tiation into Western culture. At the outset she 
had to take recourse to textbooks written in for- 
eign languages, but from the very first, her ob- 
jective had been to arrive at the stage of ranging 
freely over the subjects of study in the language 
of the country. It was because Japan had re- 
cognized the need of such studies, not as an 
ornament for a select section of her citizens, but 
for giving power and culture to all of them, that 
she deemed it to be of prime importance to make 
them universally available to her people. And 
in this effort of Japan to gain proficiency in the 
Western arts and sciences, which were to give 
her the means of self-defence against the pre- 
datory cupidity of foreign powers, to qualify her 
to take an honoured place in the.comitv of 
nations, no trouble or expense was spared. Least 
of all. was there the miserly folly of keeping 
such learning out of easy reach, within the соп- 
fines of a foreign language. 


Learning through a foreign medium com- 
pels the students to concentrate on cram- 
ming instead of mastering the subject 
matter. Moreover, as a matter of soun: 
educational poliev, the medium of educa- 
tion in school and higher education should 
generally be the same. Prior to 1937, the 
position was at least consistent. English was 
the medium both in the upper stages of 
school and in college education, As we 
have rightly adopted the regional lan- 
guages as the media of education at the 
school stage, it follows that we should adopt 
them increasingly at the higher stage also. 


1.52. This proposal has also been sup- 
ported strongly as a measure to promote 
social and national integration. The Emo- 
tional Integration Committee was of the 
view that the use of regional languages as 
media of education from the lowest to the 
highest stage of education was a matter of 
‘profound importance for national integra- 
tion’. This was supported by the National 
Integration Council (June 1962) which said: 
‘The change in the medium of instruction 
is justified not so much by cultural or poli- 
tical sentiments as on the very important 
academic consideration of facilitating grasp 
and understanding of the subject-matter. 
Further, India’s university men will be 
unable to make their maximum possible con- 
tribution to the advancement of learning 
generally, and science and technology in 
particular, unless there is а continuous 
means of communication in the shape of 
the regional languages between its masses, 
its artisans and technicians and its univer- 
sity men. The development of the talent 
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latent in the country will also, in the view 
of the Council, be retarded unless regional 
languages are employed as шефа of іп- 
struction at the university stage. We 
generally agree with these observations. 


1.53. It has been sometimes argued that 
there should be a single medium of educa- 
tion at the university stage—English for 
the time being, to be ultimately substituted 
by Hindi—on the ground that it would pro- 
mote mobility of teachers апа students 
from one part of the country to another, 
províde for easy communication between 
academic and professional men and admin- 
istrators, further intellectual cooperation 
amongst the universities and help in other 
ways in developing a corporate intellectual 
life in the country. We are inclined to 
think, on a balance of considerations, that 
this solution is not feasible. In practice, it 
will probably mean the indefinite соп- 
tinuance of English as the only medium of 
education in higher education, а develop- 
ment that we cannot support in the larger 
interests of the country. The adoption of 
Hindi as a common medium of education in 
all parts of India is not possible for some 
years to come and, in non-Hindi areas, it 
will still have some of the disadvantages 
associated with the use of a foreign medium 
and is likely to be resisted. . It would, 
therefore, be unwise to strive to reverse the 
present trend for the adoption of the re- 
gional languages as media of education at 
the university stage and to insist on the 
use of a common medium in higher educa- 
tion throughout the country. 


1.54. To sum up: 

(1) We are convinced of the advan- 
tages of education through the 
regional languages. We regard the 
development of regional languages 
as vital to the general progress of 
the country, and as an important 
step towards the improvement of 
quality in education. To avoid any 
misunderstanding we would em- 
phasize that this does not mean the 
shutting out of English, or other 
world languages. In fact we will 
profit from these languages all the 
more when our education becomes 
more effective and useful. 


In view of the importance of the 
problem, we suggest that the UGC 
and the universities carefully work 
out a feasible programme suitable 
for each university or group of uni- 
versities. The change-over should 
take place as early as possible and, 
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in any case, within about ten years, 
since the problem will only become 
more complex and difficult with 
the passage of time. A large pro- 
gramme of producing the needed 
literature in the Indian languages 
wil have to be undertaken; and 
adequate arrangements will hive 
to be made for the training and re- 
training of teachers. 


(3) What is required is to formulate a 
clear policy, to express it in unam- 
biguous terms, and to follow it up 
with firm, bold and imaginative 
action. We should avoid a policy 
of drift which will only be harm- 
ful. Nor should we get involved in 
the vicious circle of ‘no production 
because no demand’ and ‘no de- 
mand because no production’. 
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We recognize that suitable safe- 
guards would have to be devised, in 
the transitional stage, to prevent 
any lowering of standards during 
the process of change-over because 
of inadequate preparation. In fact 
the desirability and success of the 
change should be judged in terms 
of the contribution it makes to rais- 
ing the quality of education. Ви! 
caution should not be equated to 
delay or procrastination. It is 
meaningful only if it is part of a 
policy of determined, deliberate 
and vigorous action. 


1.55. There will, however, be one impor- 
tant exception to this general rule, namely, 
all-India institutions which admit, in con- 
siderable numbers, studenis from different 
parts of the country. These now use En- 
glish as the medium of education, which 
should continue undisturbed for the time 
being. A change-over to Hindi may be won- 
sidered in due course provided two condi- 
tions are fulfilled. The first is the effective 
development of Hindi as a medium of edu- 
cation at this level. This is a matter which 
can be left to the UGC and the institutions 
concerned to decide. The second is the 
equally important political consideration 
that, in such a change-over, the chances 
of students from non-Hindi areas should 
not be adversely affected and that the pro- 
posal should have the support of the non- 
Hindi States. The latter principle has been 
already conceded by the Government of 
India even in the larger sphere of the use 
of Hindi in official communications between 
the States and the Centre, 
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1.56. Simultaneously, it is. necessary to 
make the regional languages the official 
languages of the regions concerned as early 
as possible so that higher services are not 
de facto barred to those who study in the 
regional medium. The acceptance of the 
regional languages,as. media at the uni- 
versity is much more likely when. good em- 
ployment which now depends largely on a 
knowledge of English and. is more . easily 
open to students who have studied through 
English, becomes available to those who 
have studied through the regional medium. 
We might also add here that, though Urdu 
is not a regional language in the ordinary 
Sense of the word, it has an all-India signi- 
ficance since it is spoken by certain sections 
of the people in different parts of the coun- 
try. Due encouragement must be given to 
it at аШ stages not only because of this 
peculiar character but also because of its 
close links with the official language, Hindi. 


1.57. Channels. of International Com- 
munication. The introduction of the те 
gional languages as media of education 
should not be interpreted to mean under- 
rating the importance of English in the uni- 
уегзИу. Кога successful completion of the 
first degree course, a student should possess 
ап adequate command over English, be 
able to express himself in it with reason- 
able ease and felicity, understand lectures 
in it and avail -himself of its literature. 
Therefore, adequate emphasis will have to 
be laid on its- study as a language right 
from: the school stage. English should be 
the most useful ‘library languagé’ im higher 
education and our most significant window 
on the world: It is also important to en- 
courage the study of other foreign lan- 
guages on a more extensive scale for а 
variety of academic and practical purposes. 
Russian has a special significance for the 
study of science and technology in the pre- 
sent day world! In addition, French, 
German, Japanese, Spanish and Chinese are 
important world languages of communica- 
tion and for acquiring knowledge and cul- 
ture. We recommend that all universities, 
some selected colleges, and also a small 
proportion of carefully selected schools 
should provide for the teaching of these 
languages. The  knowledse of another 
foreign language (especially Russian) Ъе- 
sides English should be a requirement for a 
doctorate degree, and in certain subjects, 
even for the Master’s degree. 


1.58. The country will need, in increasing 


numbers, a small but extremely proficient 
group of persons in important foreign lan- 
guages and their literature. From this 
point of view, it would be necessary to 
establish a few schools which will begin 
teaching, right from an early age, impor- 
tant foreign languages referred to above and 
use them also as media of education. The 
admission to these schools should be on a 
selective basis and there should be ап аде- 
quate provision of scholarships. 


1.59. It would be an important step to- 
wards the general development of higher 
education, and also towards international co- 
operation and understanding, if there were 
established a small number. of institutions, 
at university level, with some of the im- 
portant ‘world languages’ as media of edu- 
cation. A beginning has already heen made 
with the Institute of Russian Studies at 
New Delhi. It would be desirable to set up, 
during the fourth plan, institutions on 
somewhat similar lines in German, French, 
Spanish and Japanese languages. We could 
also establish one or two more institutions 
in Russian. The institutions will have to 
be largely residential It will be an advan- 
tage to have them as constituent units of 
universities in their neighbourhood. . 


1.60. Channels of  Intérnal Cómmunica- 
tion. Hindi (or any other Indian langua 


for that matter) must be greatly developed 


and enriched before it can attain the status 
of a library language, that is, a language 
which can serve as a vehicle for acquiring 
a substantial part of the current and rapid- 
ly expanding stock of world knowledge. 
This has to be taken into account fully in 
determining our language policy. This im- 
plies, as stated earlier, that every graduate 
will need to acquire. а reasonable .profi- 
ciency in a library. language, which will 
be English for most students. It will thus 
serve as a link-language in higher educa- 
tion. for academic work and intellectual 
inter-communication. 

1.61. It is, however, equally obvious that 
English cannot serve as the link-language 
for the majority of our people. It is only 
Hindi which can and should take this place 
in due course. As it is the official language 
of the Union and the link-language of the 
people, all measures should be adopted to 
spread it in the non-Hindi areas. The 
success of this programme will largely 
depend on the extent to which it is 
voluntarily acceptéd by the people of these 
areas. We were interested to know that 
in the Kerala University, where students 

" ——À 


1 It is interesting to note that the number of students studying Russian in the UK is larger than that of the students. 


studying Russian in India. 
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can, take Hindi in place of Malayalam at 
the undergraduate stage, a larger proportion 
of students choose to study Hindi. We have 
also seen increasing evidence on the part 
of non-Hindi areas to take to the study of 
Hindi. АП their efforts in this matter, 
particularly in the non-official sector, should 
receive encouragement. 


1.62. In addition to Hindi, it is essential 
to provide multiple channels of inter-State 
Communication in all modern Indian 
languages. In every linguistic region, there 
should be a number of persons who know all 
the other modern Indian languages and some 
who are familiar with their literatures and 
able ‘to ‘contribute to. them: For this 

urpose,’ we recommend’ that there should 
Б adequate arrangements, both in schools 
and colleges, for teaching different modern 
Indian languages. Іп addition} steps should 
be taken’ to establish strong departments 
in'some ‘ofthe’ modern Indian languages 
in" every -university. 1% "may "also be 
advisable to' create à small number of 
special institutes (or advanced centres) for 
the: comparative study of different langu- 
ages and their linguistic problems, At the 
B.A. and МА. levels, it should be possible 
to combine two modern Indian languages. 


This. will incidentally supply the bilingual: 


persons needed for language teaching in 
schools. and colleges. : 


1.63, Promoting National Consciousness. 
India is а land of diversitiés—of different 
castes, peoples, communities, languages, 
religions and cultures. What role can the 
schools and universities play in enabling 
their &tudents to discover the ‘unity in 
diversity’ that India essentially is, and in 
fostering a sense of national solidarity 
transcending narrower loyalties? 


1.64. Unfortunately, our school system as 
a whole has had по strong tradition of 
striving to develop a sense of national unity 
and national. consciousness... Under’ the 
British administration, the schools were 
expected to teach loyalty to the British rule 
rather. than instil, love for the motherland. 
Consequently, the effort to develop national 
consciousness was made largely outside the 
educational system; particularly during the 
struggle. for ‘freedom which developed 
between 1900 and 1947. Its foundation was 
a renewed belief in the value of national 
culture and traditions апа а pride in India’s 
past achievements. It recognized that, in 
the cultural exchange between India and 
the West, India also had something worth- 
while to give in return for the gift of 
modern science and technology; and that 


Indians should strive to maintain | the 
valuable elements in their own traditional 
culture while accepting all that is good in 
the West This was not meant as an 
attempt at revivalism, though it was 
certainly so interpreted by some sections. 
It was an attempt, as Gandhiji put it, to 
refuse to be blown off one's feet even when 
all the windows of one's house were thrown 
open to fresh winds from every corner of 
the world. 


1.65. With the attainment of тдереп- 
dence, the situation has : changed . greatly: 
The one rallying point which had kept 
many diverse elements together. ceased to 
exist, and as the schools were unable. to 
inculcate. and strengthen national соп- 
sciousness, the sentiment itself seems to Ъе 
wearing thin, particularly in the. new 
generation now coming. of. age. We. saw 
Something similar to the old spirit reviving 
in recent years—in the wake of the Chinese 
invasion of 1962 and during the recent con- 
fliet with Pakistan. Obviously, such unfor- 
tunate international conflicts cannot be con- 
sidered the normal ways to awaken and 
strengthen the national spirit. The only end- 
uring solution to the problem: is to place 
this responsibility on the educational system 


and to make it an effective instrument for 


the purpose. ‘There is much evidence! in 
the world to show that schools and univer- 
sities сап play a major and helpfül part 
in the regeneration and advancement of à 
people and іп generating the psychological 
energy needed for the purpose. If rightly 


- "oriented, this approach is not, and should 


not - be incompatible with the ‘wider 
loyalties to: mankind’ as a whole which we 
have also emphasized. 


1.66. The deepening of national con- 
sciousness can be fostered specially by two 
programmes: (1) the understanding and 
re-evaluation of our cultural heritage, and 
(2) the creation of a strong driving faith in 
the future towards which we aspire. The 
first would be promoted by well-organized 
teaching of the languages and literatures, 
philosophy, religions and history of India, 
and by introducing the students to Indian 
architecture, . sculpture, . painting, music, 
dance апа drama. In addition, it would be 
desirable to promote greater knowledge, 
understanding апі appreciation of the 
different parts of India by including their 
„study in the curricula, by the exchange of 
teachers wherever possible, by the develop- 
ment of fraternal: relations between edu- 
cational institutions in different parts of 
the country, and the organization of holiday 
camps and summer schools on an inter- 
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State basis designed to break down regional 
or linguistic barriers. It would further be 
necessary to establish and maintain all-India 
institutions which will admit students from 
different parts of the country. Faith in the 
future would involve an attempt, as a part 
of the course in citizenship, to bring home 
to the students the principles of the 
Constitution, the great. human values 
referred to in its preamble, the nature of the 
democratic and socialistic society which we 
desire {о create and the five year plans of 
national development. At the higher stages 
of education the students should learn to 
assess the value of modern movements and 
tendencies so that they may learn which of 
them can and should be usefully assimilated 
into our culture. We should, however, take 
care to avoid identifying all ‘modern’ with 
‘western’ values, 


1.67. Education for International - Under- 
standing. There is no essential contradic- 
tion, as We have pointed out earlier, between 
this objective and the development of Inter- 
national understanding for the ‘one-world’ 
towards which we are moving. Оп the 
whole, textbooks used in national school 
systems perhaps contain fewer untrue or hos- 
tile remarks about other countries than they 
did in the past, thanks partly to the work 
of UNESCO, under whose auspices multi- 
national and bi-national efforts have been 
made for their revision, The sins „аге more 
often now of omission than of active com- 
mission. We should, however, guard our- 
selves against this also, for ignorance is often 
not less dangerous than hostility. - Our 
studies in the humanities and social sciences 
should be so oriented that, while helping 
students to become good and active citizens 
of their own country, they will also enable 
them to acquire a knowledge and under- 
Standing of the essential features of the 
outside warld, particularly of our neigh- 
bouring and Afro-Asian countries, Indian 
culture has had a strong and honourable 
tradition of international understanding, of 
valuing, on the whole with an open mind, 
the contributions of different countries and 
races to human civilization. For this pur- 
pose, the fact that she is a country with 
many communities but of one common citi- 
zenship should actually prove to be an 
advantage. The constitution of UNESCO 
Speaks of ‘the fruitful diversity of the cul- 
tures of mankind’. If through the schools 
and universities, a person learns to appre- 
ciate the basic rightness of that phrase in 
his own federal and multi-community 
country, he is less likely to forget it on the 


~ 


international plane where ће deals with 
persons belonging to different nations but 
enjoying equal membership in the commu- 
nity of mankind. The programme of social 
and national integration which will mini- 
mize the internal barriers and “suspicions 
which exist today will not only Бе а national 
gain, but. may even make an impact on 
international relations апа. international 
situation as a whole, This was one of the 
great inspirations of Jawaharlal Nehru's 
policy. } 


1.68. Democratic Values. In this context, 
Special emphasis has to be laid on the 
development of values such as a scientific 
temper of mind, tolerance, respect for the 
culture or ocher national groups, etc, which 
will enable us to adopt democracy, not only 
as a torm of government, but also as a way 
or life. As stated earlier, the population of 
india consists of persons who profess differ- 
rent religions, speak different languages, 
belong to different races, castes, classes and 
communities. It is precisely in such а situa- 
uon that democracy can make its most 
significant contribution. A healthy develop- 
ment of democratic trends will help to 
soiten the impact of this division into social, 
economic and cultural groups. The task is 
admittedly difficult; but it can convert the 
differences of language, cultural pattern, 
reugion, etc., into ine warp and woot of a 
very rich and rewarding social and cultural 
life. The problem of national integration 
is essentially one of harmonizing such differ- 
ences, of enabling different elements of the 
population. to live peacefully and coopera- 
lively and to utilize their varied gifts tor 
the enrichment of the national life as a 
whole. We have to cultivate a Spirit of 
large-hearted tolerance, of mutual give and 
take, of the appreciation of ways in which 
people differ from one another. This is a 
very exacting ‘experiment in living’ that we 
have launched and no education will. ђе 
worthwhile if the educated mind ig unable 
to respond to this situation with intelligence 
and imagination. 


EDUCATION. AND MODERNIZATION 


1.69. We have already stated that the most 
distinctive feature of ‘a’ modern society, in 
contrast with a traditional one, із in its 
*adoption of a science-based technology. 1t 
is this which has helped stich societies to 
increase their production во spectacularly. 
It may be pointed out, however, that science- 
based technology has other important impli- 
cations for social and cultural life and it 
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involves fundamental social and cultural 
changes which are broadly described as 
‘modernization’. We shall briefly discuss 
the. impact of this modernization on pro- 
grammes of educational reconstruction. 


1.70. The Explosion of Knowledge. 
There has been a great explosion of know- 
ledge during the last few decades. In a 
traditional society, the stock of knowledge 
is limited and grows slowly so that the main 
aim of education is interpreted to be its 
preservation. In a modern society, on the 
other hand, the stock of knowledge is far 
greater and the pace of its growth is in- 
finitely quicker. One of the main tasks of 
education in a:modern society, is to keep 
pace with this advance in knowledge. In 
such a society, knowledge inevitably ceases 
to be something to be received passively; it 
is something to be actively discovered. If 
this is rightly understood, it would involve 
а. revolution in traditional education where 
‘to know’ has come to mean ‘to know by 
heart, where respect for all inherited 
knowledge is assiduously cultivated and 

- where. the assimilative faculties tend to be 
emphasized to the neglect of the critical and 
_ creative ones. In India, as in other countries 
Where similar conditions prevail, this would 
require, among other things, a new approach 
to the objectives and methods of education 
and changes in the training of teachers. Un- 
Jess they are trained in new ways of teach- 
ing and learning, the students in schools and 
colleges will not be able to receive the type 


of education needed for the new society. 


1.71. Rapid Social Change, Another fea- 
ture of а modern society is the quick, 
almost breath-taking rate at which social 
change takes place. In a traditional society, 
change is so slow that the conservatism of 

^ the educational system does comparatively 
little harm. In a modern society, on the 
other hand, change is so rapid that the 
School.must always be alert if it is to keep 
abreast of significant changes. There is, 
therefore, an imperative need for adopting 
a dynamic policy in such a situation. An 
educational system which does not conti- 
nually renovate itself, becomes out of date 
.and hampers progress because it tends to 
create a.lag between its operative purposes 
and. standards and the new imperatives of 
development, both in quality and quantity. 
The very aim of education has to be viewed 
differently—it is no longer taken as concern- 
ed primarily with the imparting of know- 
ledge or the preparation of a finished pro- 


duct, but with the awakening of curiosity, 
the development of proper interests, atti- 
tudes and values and the building up of such 
essential skills as independent study and 
the capacity to think and judge for oneself 
without which it is not possible to become a 
responsible member of a democratic society. 


1.72. Need for Rapid Advance. Two other 
aspects of modernization need emphasis. 
The first is that once a society launches it- 
self upon a programme of modernization, 
there is no turning back, no half-way house 
where we can arrest the process. Ín the 
initial stages, such a change must disturb 
the traditional equilibrium reached and 
maintained over centuries which, though it 
had its obvious disadvantages, had some 
built-in redeeming factors as well. The 
attempt to create a new socia] order па- 
turally ereates a host of unexpected social, 
economie, cultural and political problems. 
But if one tinkers with the problems іп- 
volved or tries to march with faltering 
steps, if one's commitments and  convic- 
tions are half-hearted and faith is lacking, 
the new situation may turn out to be worse 
than the old one. The only solution to 
these transitional problems is to move 
rapidly forward and create a new equili- 
brium, based on the full implications of 
the process of modernization. 


1.73. Modernization and Educational 
Progress. The progress of modernization 
will therefore, be directly related to the 
pace of educational advance and the one 
sure way to modernize quickly is to spread 
education, to produce educated and skilled 
citizens and. train an adequate and compe- 
tent intelligentsia. The Indian society of 
today is heir to a great culture. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it is not an adequately 
educated society, and unless it . becomes 
one, it will not be able to modernize itself 
and to respond appropriately to the new 
challenges of national reconstruction or 
take its rightful place in the comity of 
nations. The proportion of persons who 
have so far been able to receive secondary 
and higher education is very small at 
present—less than two per cent of the 
entire population. This will have to be 
increased to at least ten per cent to make 
any significant impact. The composition of 
the intelligentsia must also be changed; it 
should consist of able persons, both men 
and women, drawn from all strata of 
society. There must also be changes in the 
skills and fields of specialization to ђе 
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cultivated. At present, it consists predo- 
minantly of the white-collared professions 
and students of humanities, while the pro- 
portion of scientists and technical workers 
in its ranks is quite small. To achieve this, 
greater emphasis must be placed, as we 
have argued earlier, on vocational subjects, 
science education and ‘research, Its average 
level of competence is not at all satisfac- 
tory, due mainly to inadequate standards 
maintained in the universities. This. is 
damaging to.Indian academic life and its 
reputation. In order to change this situa- 
tion radically, it will be necessary to 
establish a few ‘major’ universities in the 
country which attain standards comparable 
to the best in any part of the world, and 
which will gradually spread their influence 
to others, This is one of the basic reforms 
needed іп our system ої higher 
education!. 


SociAL, MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 


1.74. Modernization does not mean—least 
of all in our national situation—a refusal 
to recognize the importance of or to incul- 
cate necessary moral and spiritua] values 
and self-aiscipiine. Modernization, if it is 
to be a living force, must derive its 
strength from the strength of the spirit. 
Modernization aims, amongst other things, 
at creating an economy of plenty which 
will offer to every individual a larger way 
of life and a wider variety of choices. 
While this freedom to choose has its own 
advantages, it also means that the future 
of society will depend increasingly upon 
the type of choice each individual makes. 
This would naturally’ depend "upon his 
motivation and sense of values, for he might 
make the choice either with reference en- 
tirely to his own personal satisfaction or 
in a spirit of service to the community and 
to further the соттоп! good. The expand- 
img knowledge and the growing power 
which it places at the disposal] of modern 
society must, therefore, be combined with 
the strengthening and deepening of the 
sense of social responsibility апа га keener 
appreciation of moral and spiritual values. 
While а combination of ignorance with 
goodness may be futile, that of knowledge 
witha lack of essential values | тау be 
dangerous. The weakening of social and 
moral values in the younger generation is 
creating many serious social and ethical 
conflicts-in western: societies and there. is 
already a desire among some great western 
thinkers to balance the. knowledge and 
skils which science and technology bring 


with the values and insights associated 
with ethics and religion at its best, viz., а 
search for the knowledge of the self, of the 
meaning of life, of the relationship of man 
to other human beings and to the ulti- 
mate reality. In the situation that is de- 
veloping it is equally important for us 
to give a proper value-orientation to our 
educational system, 


1.75. It is not our purpose to enumerate a 
list of values to be inculcated. What we 
would like to emphasize is the need to pay 
attention to the inculcation of right values 
in the students at all stages of education. 
We are happy to note that an awareness of 
this responsibility has been growing since 
independence. Тһе University Education 
Commission (1948) considered both its phi- 
losophical and practical aspects and made 
certain valuable proposals for reform. How- 
ever, except in-a small number of institu- 
tions, they were not implemented. In 1959 
the Central Advisory Board of Education 
appointed a special committee on Religious 
and Moral Instruction (the Sri Prakasa 
Committee). The Report of this Committee 
has been before the country for five years, 
but response from educational institutions 
has been neither active nor enthusiastic. · 
This is having a very undesirable effect on 
the character of the rising generation. It 
has, therefore, become necessary and urgent 
to adopt active measures to give a value- 
orientation to education. From this point of 
view, we make the following recommenda- 
tions: " 


(1) The Central and State Governments 
should adopt measures to introduce 
education in moral, social and spiri- 
tual values in all institutions under 
their direct control on the lines re- 
commended by the University Edu- 
cation Commission on religious and 
moral instruction. 

(2) The privately managed institutions 
should also be expected to follow 
suit. 

(3) Apart from education in such values 
being made an integral part of 
School programmes generally, some 
periods should be set apart in the 
time-table for this purpose. They 
should be taken, not by specially 
recruited teachers but by general 
teachers, preferably from different 
communities, considered suitable 
for the purpose. It should be one of 


1 See Chapter XI for details. 
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the important objectives of training 
institutions to prepare them for it. 


(4) We also suggest that the University 
Departments in Comparative Reli- 
gion should be specially concerned 
with the ways in which these values 
can be taught wisely and etfectively 
and should undertake preparation 
of special literature for use by stu- 
denis and teachers. 


1.76. Our proposals for such instruction 
at the school stage are discussed elsewhere’. 
For higher education, we agree with the 
suggestions made by the University Educa- 
ton Commission and the Sri Prakasa Com- 
mittee. A general study of the diiferent 
religions of ihe world should be a part ог 
the first degree courses and a graded sylla- 
bus should be prepared for the purpose. 
For instance, in the first year, it can deal 
With the lives of great religious leaders; in 
the second, selections from the scriptures 
of the world with a universal appeal could 
be studied; and in the third year, the centrai 
probiems oi ihe philosophy of religions con- 
sidered. We would also like to lay stress 
on the importance of encouraging students 
to meet in groups for silent meditation. 


177. In the attempt to inculeate values 
through education, we should draw freely 
upon our own traditions as well as the tra- 
ditions of Ocher countries and cultures 
of the world. There are strands within la- 
dian thought itself which can lead to the 
new outlook appropriate for a modern socie- 
ty and which can prepare the people for a 
willing acceptance of life with all its joys 
and sorrows, its challenges and triumphs. 
In them, too, we can find inspiration for 
social service and faith in the future. 
Mahatma Gandhi, for instance—and some 
other great leaders of thought—discovered 
the inspiration for their idealism and their 
passionate striving for social justice and 
social reconstruction largely from these 
sources. It is such re-interpretations and 
re-evaluations of the past that are now most 
needed. It is, however, specially important 
in the world of today that this effort should 
not be restricted to the national sources 
only. It would be necessary to draw upon 
liberalising forces that have arisen in the 
western nations and which have emphasiz- 
ed, among other things, the dignity of the 
individual, equality and social justice, e.g., 
the French Revolution, the concept of the 


т Chapter VIII, 


welfare state, the philosophy of Marx and 
the rise of socialism. А major weakness of 
the Indian, and particularly of the Hindu 
society, in the past, has been a lack of equa- 
lity and social justice. These balancing in- 
fluences have, therefore, a great Significance. 
Similar assimilations of whatever is signi- 
ficant should also be discriminatingly made 
from other important nations and cultures 
such as Chinese, Japanese or Islamic, 


1.78. Secularism and Religion. In a multi- 
religious'society like ours, it is necessary to 
define the attitude of the State to religion, 
religious education and the concept of secu- 
larism. The adoption of a secularist policy 
means that in political, economic and social 
matters, all citizens, irrespective of their 
religious faith, will enjoy equality of rights, 
that no religious community will be favour- 
ed or discriminated against, and the ins- 
truction in religious dogmas will not be pro- 
vided in State schools. But it is not an 
irreligious or anti-religious policy; it does 
not belittle the importance of religion as 
such. It gives to every citizen the fullest 
freedom of religious beliefs and worship. 
It is anxious to ensure good relations 
amongst different religious groups and to 
promote not only religious tolerance but 
also an active reverence for all religions. 


1.79. In such a society, however, one has 
to make a distinction between ‘religious 
education’ and ‘education about’ religions’, 
The former is largely concerned with the 
teaching of the tenets and practices of a par- 
ticular religion, generally in the form in 
which the religious group envisages them, 
whereas the latter is a study of religions and 
religious thought from a broad point of view 
—the eternal quest of the spirit. It would 
not be practicable for a secular State with 
many religions to provide education in any 
one religion. It is, however, necessary for 
a multi-religious democratic State to pro- 
mote a tolerant study of all religions so that 
its citizens can understand each other better 
and live amicably together. It must be re- 
membered that, owing to the ban placed on 
religious instruction in schools апа the 
weakening of the home influences which, 
in the past, ofteii provided such instruction, 
children are now growing up without any 
clear ideas of their own réligion and по 
chance of learning’ about others. In fact, 
the general ignorance and misunderstand. 
ing in these matters are so widespread in the | 
younger generation as to be fraught with 
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great danger for the development of а de- 
mocracy in which tolerance is rated as а 
high value. Ме. suggest that a syllabus 
giving well-chosen information about each 
of the major religions should be included as 
a part of the course in citizenship or as part 
of general education to be introduced in 
schools and colleges up to the first degree. 
It should highlight the fundamental simi- 
larities in the great religions of the world 
and the emphasis they place on the cultiva- 
tion of certain broadly comparable and moral 
and spiritual values. It would be a great ad- 
vantage to have a common course on this 
subject in all parts of the country and com- 
mon textbooks which ‘should be prepared 
at the national level Бу competent and 
suitable experts-available on each religion: 
When’ these courses have been prepared, it 
would be worthwhile to have them scruti- 
nized by a small committee of eminent per- 
sons belonging to different religions to en- 
sure that nothing is included in them to 
which any religious group could take legiti- 
mate objection.  : 


1.80. A vitalized study of science with its 
emphasis on open-mindedness, tolerance and 
objectivity would inevitably lead to the 
development of a more secular outlook, in 
the sense in which we use the word, amongst 
those'who profess different religions. This 
process needs to be carefülly and wisely en- 
couraged. Simultaneously, there is a sense 
in which the walls between the secular and 
the spiritual are tending to break down and 
what is secular is seen to have spiritual 
rooís In the words of Dr. Iqbal, ‘the spirit 
finds its opportunity in the material, the 
natural and the secular. All that is secular 
is, therefore, sacred in the roots of its being’. 
This is what we envisage as the direction of 
our future development, We believe that 
India should strive to bring science and the 
values of the spirit together and in harmo- 
ny, and thereby pave the way for the even- 
tual emergence of a society which weuld 
cater to the needs of the whole man and 
not only to a particular fragment of his 
personality. 


A CHALLENGE AND A FAITH 


1.81. India is on the move again—with 
the promise of a new renaissance ш the 
making. After a long period of foreign rule 
she has emerged into freedom. That her 
means for the winning of freedom, adopted 
under Gandhi and Nehru, were as noble as 
the ends, is a signpost of profound historical 
significance, 
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1.82. Politically the land is free, but’ eco- 
nomically she-has a long way to go. The 
elimination of ignorance апа of grinding 
poverty accumulated over centuries of in- 
ertia and exploitation is‘ not an easy task. 
India today has ' half of the total illite- 
rate population of the world. About fifty 
million of per people, a tenth of the total 
population, live on an yearly income of no 
more than Rs. 120. Тһе problems are grave 
and immense. But, this is only one side of 
the picture. During recent. years, great 
strides have been taken towards industriali- 
zation, towards modernization of agricul- 
ture, and to provide better health and life 
to the people. 
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1.83. The most powerful tool-in the process 
of modernization is education based on 
science and technology. The one great les- 
son. of the present age of science is that, 
with determination and. willingness to put 
іп hard work, prosperity is within the reach 
of any nation which has a stable and pro- 
gressive government, There is по doubt 
that in the years to come India’s trade and 
commerce will grow: there will be more 
food for ali; more education, better health 
and a reasonable standard of living will be 
available.” But, India’s contribution can, and 
should be far more than. these material 
gains. She should learn to harness science 
but she must also learn not to be dominated 
by science. In this respect India has a unique 
advantage with her great tradition of duty 
without self-involvement (тата ет), unacqui- 
sitive temperament (мч а) tolerance, and 
innate love of peace and reverence for all 
living things. Too often are these 
precious assets forgotten and we tend 10 
relapse into moods of pessimism, fears and 
forebodings, discord and desttuctive criti- 
cism. A new pride and a deeper faith ex- 
pressed in living for the noble ideals of 
peace and freedom, truth and compassion 


are now needed. 
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and spiritual values. It should be our goal 
and obligation to re-interpret, and raise to 
a new level of understanding, the insight 
gained by the ancient seers as regards the 
fundamental problems of life, which 
in some ways is unique and *represents the 
quintessence of deepest insight into the 
happenings of the world". 


1.85. The opening stanza of the Kena 
Upanishad is as challenging today to the 
scientific and seeking mind as it was thou- 
sands of years ago: 


afud vafa ча ия: | 

ва ята: яя: Ч 444: 1 

зачат atarfrat аай | 
aa: та ws аза | 


‘By whom missioned falls the mind shot 
to its mark? By whom yoked does the first 
life-breath move forward on Из paths? Ву 
whom impelled is this word that men speak? 
What god set eye and ear to their work- 
ings?” 


1.86. Atom and Ahjmsa? or, to put it 
differently, man’s knowledge and mastery of 
outer space and the space within his skull, 
are out of balance. It is this imbalance 
which mankind must seek to redress. Man 
now faces himself. He faces the choice of 
rolling down a nuclear abyss to ruin and 
annihilation or of raising himself to new 


1 E. Schroedinger, What is Life, Cambridge University, 1944. 


heights of glory and fulfilment. yet. unima- 
gined. India has made many glorious con- 
tributions to world culture, and perhaps the 
grandest of them all is the concept and ideal 
of: non-violence ‘and, compassion sought, ex- 
pounded. and. lived Бу Buddha. апа Maha- 
vira; Nanak. and Kabir; Vivekananda, 
Ramana Maharishi;and Gandhi in our own 
times, and. which, millions have ‘striven. to 
follow after them. | 


1.87. The greatest: contribution of Europe 
doubtlessly 15 the scientific revolution. If 
science) апа ahimsa join together іп crea- 
tive synthesis of belief and action, mankind 
will-attain to à new level of purposefulness, 
prosperity and spiritual insight. Can India 
do something іп adding anew dimension to 
the. scientific achievement of the West? 
This poses а great challenge and also offers 
a unique opportunity to the men and women 
of India; and especially to the young people 
whovare the makers of the future. In this 
context we éannot do better than to quote 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru: 


Can we «comb the progress of science and 
technology with this progress of the mind and, 
spirit also? We. cannot be untrue to science. be- 
cause that represents the basic fact of life today. 
Still less вай we be untrue to those essential 
principles: for which India has stood in the past 
throughout the ages. Let us then pursue our path 
to industrial progress with all our strength and 
vigour and, at the same time. remember that 
material riches without toleration and compassion 
and wisdom may well turn to dust and ashes.4 


ae ja Kena Upanishad translated by Sri Aurobindo, Sri Aurobindo. Ashram, Pondicherry. 1952. 
<. 3 Ahimsa—Non-violence, 


j^ + India and the World, Azad: Memorial Lectures, 1959, Indian Council for Cuitural Relations, New Delhi, 1962. 


CHAPTER. И. 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM : STRUCTURE AND STANDARDS 


I General Approach. (2). 

П Structure and Duration, (7) Роршаг in- 
terest in structure апа duration; (8) The 
higher secondary pattern; (10) Uniformity 
of pattern; (12) Demand for lengthening 
the duration of schooling; (13) Proposed 
reorganization (04 the | educational struc- 
ture. 


ПІ. Reorganization of , School Education; (15) 
Тһе first ten years; (18) |. Modification: of 
the higher secondary pattern; (19) Уоса- 
tional courses at the епа. of the primary 
stage; (20) Courses corresponding - to 
higher secondary stage; (22) - Transfer) of 
the pre-university course; (25) Programme 
for lengthening of duration: (28)  Voca- 
tionalization at the higher Secondary stage. 


2.01. In this chapter, we shall deal main- 
ly with the structure or the pattern of the 
educational course, the duration of the total 
course and of its different stages, the bet- 
ter utilization of time and other educational 
facilities, the necessity. of continually rais- 
ing standards at all stages and the provision 
of all the three channels of education—-full- 
time, part-time and own-time—on an айе. 
quate scale. 

GENERAL APPROACH 


2.02. То begin) with,. we would like to 
state our approach to the problems” of 
structure and standards. The standards 
іп any given system. of education аб a 
given time depend upon four elements. 
(1) the structure or the division of the edu- 
eational amid in i levels “or 
Ea p ИЯ 
duration or total period covered Бу the dif- 
ferent stages; (3) the extent and quality 
of essential inputs such as teachers, curri- 
сша, methods of teaching and evaluati 


equipment and buildings; and o the utili- 
zation of available facilities. these ele- 


ments are inter-related, but they are not 
of equal significance. For instance, the 
structure, which may be regarded” as the 
Skeleton of the educational system, is of the 
least importance. The duration or total 
period of education plays a more significant 
role; but it becomes crucial only when the 
available facilities are utilized to the full 
and no further improvement can be expect- 
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IV Reorganization at the University Stage. 
(31) Proposals for reorganization, ^ 

V. Utilization. of Facilities. (35) Working and 
instructional. days; (36) Illustrative aca- 
demic calender; (39) Utilization of vaca- 
ions; (41) School hours; (42) ^ Adequate 
utilization of institutional facilities. | 


VI Dynamic and Evolving Standards. ' (44) 
Criteria for evaluating standards; (46) Re- 
commendations; (48). Proper. articulation 
between the different stages of education; 
(49) The role of universities and colleges; 
(50) The school complex. : 


VIL. General. (53) Three, channels of educa- 
tion; (55) Nomenclature, j $ 


ed without the addition of time. The 
quality of different inputs is even more im- 
portant, and with an improvement in these, 
it is possible to raise the standards consi- 
derably without affecting the structure or 
increasing the duration. -But the utiliza- 
tion of available ‘facilities is probably the 
most significant of all elements. on which 
standards depend. For any self-accelerating 
process of development, it. is- essential 
in the first place to improve efficiency at 
the level of the existing inputs and to add 
more inputs only if they are crucial to the 
process, Ап increase. of inputs assumes 
significance only at а later stage. 


2.03. In this context, it may be interest- 
ing to note that until recently, the general 
tendency. everywhere has been to оуег- 
rate the importance of the duration of the 
school course. ‘There is а reason for this. 
When the. quantum of knowledge covered 
in the school was not very large, the pace 
of school work was leisurely.and when one 
learnt. more outside school than. ‘within 
school, it was natural to suppose’ that the 
longer! опе stayed at-school the better one 
gained in knowledge and maturity, АП 
this has changed now. The knowledge ex- 
plosion has imposed:an altogether new pres- 
sure ‘ой schools and colleges: Formal edu- | 
cation now plays а much’ greater part than 
it did previously at any time in history and 
the efficiency of the educational system has 
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become a very important factor. Machiup, 
in his monumental study on the Production 
and Distribution of Knowledge т the 
United States (The Princeton University 
Press, 1962) has observed that the learning 
process in school in the United States could 
and ought to be accelerated. He has vigo- 
rously argued that the educational objec- 
tives now attained in 12 years of schooling 
could be achieved in 9 or 10 years. This 
would mean a saving every year of tens of 
billions of dollars. Besides, it will save the 
precious time of students and teachers. This 
‘time-saving’ is becoming increasingly im- 
portant as there is so much more to learn 
іп a fast knowledge-expanding world. The 
compression of the school course would also 
help in the development of satisfactory 
working habits and powers of concentration 
and application. Machlup says that reduc- 
ing the school duration from the preseat 
12 to 9 or 10 years does not mean that the 
school course is to be cut down. ‘Nothing 
is to be cut out; on the contrary, more is 
to be put into the curriculum. But the 
students have to get a faster start and 4 
continuous stretch of their minds. We are 
informed that some schools in New York 
„City are experimenting on the reduction 
of the school duration. 


2.04. Тһе observations of Jerome B. Weis- 

пег; former Science Adviser to the US. 

President, are . pertinent in this context. 
Не says!; 


‘Many people are impressed by the fact that the 
Soviet Union’s ten-year cycle of primary and se- 
condary education requires that all students must 
take five years of physics, six years of mathe- 
matics, three years of biology, and four years of 
‘chemistry,’ with’ the course content of the work 
during the last two years being comparable to 
that of the usual introductory courses іп these 
subjects offered in our liberal arts colleges. By 
contrast our corresponding school period contains 
twelve rather than ten years but provides on the 
average only one-fifth’ as much training in mathe- 
matics and the sciences. There is insufficient evi- 
‘dence to show. that the intensity of early Soviet 
scientific training is either necessary or desirable, 
particularly if it involves sacrifices of Some. em- 
phasis оп the humanities, but it is evident that 
the standard programme in our schools is far from 
optimum. . 

2.05; It has. also to:be noted that the 
broad pattern of education in our couniry, 
Which: was. imported from abroad, is still 
іп the nature of an exotic plant. There is 
hesitation and reluctance and sometimes 
even fear, about making any radical 
changes. unless these are on the modei of 
what is happening abroad. We have to 

outgrow. this attitude and come to regard 


1 waedalus, 1965, p. 534. 


the educational pattern as our own; and we 
should introduce changes in it on the basis 
of our own indigenous thinking, after tak- 
ing into account what is happening outside 
but without being dominated by it. 


2.06. It is in the light of these fundamen- 
tal principles that the proposals made in 
this chapter should be viewed. 


STRUCTURE AND DURATION 


2.07. Popular Interest in Structure and 
Duration. Questions on structure and 
duration were those on which the Commis- 
Sion received perhaps the largest volume 
of advice and suggestions. They are ques- 
tions to which previous commissions and 
committees dealing with the problems of 
education on a national scale have devoted 
considerable attention, There are two 
principal reasons for this Widespread and 


general rise in the standards of attainment. 
These contentions are of considerable im- 
portance and merit close examination. 


2.08. The Higher Secondary Pattern. It 
may be instructive’ in this connection to 
look briefly at the results of Әне serious 
effort made since independence {о carry 
out.a plan for the reorganizaüiori of the 
educational structure. As a result of the 
Report of the Secondary Education Com- 
misssion, a decision was taken to "develop 
à national pattern of school classes: cover- 
ing eleven years—five years of lower pri- 
mary, three years of upper primary and 
three years of higher Secondary classes. 
This was to. be followed Буга three-year 
course for the вуз degree’ in arts and 
science and a further two-year course for 


larly known аз the hi her seeondár E 
tern and the introduction анна, 
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three-year.degree — course has-been: intro--- secondary pattern by the end of che third 


duced everywhere except in the State of - „Мапу ог these conversions are pure- 
Uttar Pradesh! and the University of Bom- y-notional in ‘the sense that the necessary 
bay, the same success has not attended the facilities in (егтпв оҒ teachers, libraries and 
efforts to convert high schools into higher laboratories have not vet been provided 
secondary schools. In spite of the offer of What is particularly relevant to our dis- 
Central- assistance, only five) States have cussion here is that no uniform paitern of 
implemented the proposal.so.far, while ihe school -and college classes has emerged as 
others have either-not accepted it at all, a result of the reorganization and there is 
or having decided to accept it in the first almost as great a variety of patterns today 
instance, have. gone back on their ear- as there was when the scheme of reorgani- 
lier decision. Only about 25 per cent of zation was first launched. This will be-seen 
the total number of secondary schools in from the data given in Table 2! and 
the country were converted ќо the higher in the two charts оп pages 26 and 27. 


TABLE 21. PATTERN OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN DIFFERENT STATES (1965-66) 


Lower > Higher Higher First 


State Primary _ primary Secondary РОС secondary degree Total 
Andhra Pradesh 4 У 5 5 3 3 I 4 3 25 
Assam & Nagaland : 5 : 5 4 I 5 3 16 
Bihar, Gujarat & Maharashtra : 7(a) 4 I 'ў 3(b) 15 
Jammu & Kashmir. Punjab, " В 1 
Rajasthan & West Bengal 5 3 2 1 3 3 14,, 
Kerala : ? ар, 3 3 2 2 3 TS 
Madhya Pradesh 5 3 5; 3 3 14 
Madras : 5 zj 3 I 2. 3 15 
Музоге 4 3 3 I 4 3 14 
Orissa > 5 К > 5 2 4 I 5s 3 15 
Uttar Pradesh $ i а 5 3 2 TY 2(c) 2 14 


(a) Integrated primary course, there being no separate middle schools: ы { ) 
(b) In the University of Bombay there is a two-year intermediate course followed by a two-year degree course. 
(с) Refers to Intermediate colleges. ( 


N.B. (1) The figures indicate the duration of the stage in vears. In totalling up, please irclude (7) Secondary and PUC or 
(п) Higher Secondary, but not both. 


(2) Among the Union Territories, Delhi, Andaman and Nicobar Islarids and Laccadive, Міпісоуѓапа Amindivi Is- 
lands have adopted the higher secondary pattern. The other Union Territories usually follow the pattern of the 
State with whose Secondary Board or Universities they coordinate their educational programmes (e.g., Him- 
achal Pradesh follows Punjab). 2 Е 3 


2.09, Some witnesses who gave evidence work or a vocational course at the 
before the Commission were of the view end of Class V, is now forced to go, 
that the higher secondary pattern had not up to Class XI. 
been given a fair trial. They believed (3) The expectations that standards 
that frequent changes of policy with re- would improve as a result of the 
gard to the educational structure were un- reorganization have not been gene- 
desirable and that, instead of experiment- rally realized. ^ Qualified teachers 
ing further with new patterns, it would be are unwilling to work in higher 
better to implement the higher secondary secondary classes because of lower 
scheme itself. more effectively all over the salaries, and even where salaries 
country. But a large majority were ex- are equal, because of lower status. 
tremely critical of the scheme for the fol- Moreover, for reasons other than 
lowing reasons, among others: | educational, a number of high 

(1) Specialization which should пој ђе schools have been upgraded to the 
introduced till after Class X or the higher secondary pattein without 
age of 16 begins too early in the any appreciable improvement in 
pattern (after Class ІХ or at the their accommodation and equip- 

| age of 13 or 14), ment ог the qualifications of their 

(2) The three-year integrated course in staff. Ў 
the higher secondary classes leads (4) The experiment which is costly in 
to a good deal of unnecessary ex- itself has led in certain areas to 
pansion and increase in expenditure, an increase in expenditure in other 
as a child, who might otherwjse directions. For instance, it was 
have stepped off into the world of found almost impossible in practice 


т Excluding Central Universities. 
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to downgrade an intermediate 
college to a higher secondary school 
so that every intermediate college 
had to be raised to the costlier de- 
gree level. Similarly, the decision to 
convert, over a period of time, all 
high schools to the higher second- 
ary pattern, — created undesirable 
pressures. Even small rural high 
schools, which under the previous 
system would have been more effi- 
cient and economical as  ten-class 
institutions, were upgraded to the 
higher secondary status and  be- 
came both costly and less efficient. 


2.10. Uniformity of Pattern. A number 
of different proposals for the reorganiza- 
tion of the educational structure were plac- 
ed before the Commission. Most of these 
recommended a uniform pattern of school 
and college classes in all parts of the 
country. It may be pointed out in this 
connection that the Committee on Emo- 
tional Integration stated in their Report 
(1962) as follows: 

We consider that in the overall interest of our 
student population there should be a common 
pattern of education in the country which will 
minimise confusion and coordinate and maintain 
балдарды om doen 
This view has been gaining considerable 
ground in recent years. The concept of a 
national system of education has been in- 
creasingly linked with the adoption of a 
uniform educational pattern and a belief 
has grown that such uniformity is essential 
for raising. standards. 

211. We have recommended elsewhere! 
certain steps that should be taken for the 
coordination of educational standards at the 
school stage in the different States. But 
we do not believe that it is necessary or 
desirable to impose a uniform pattern of 
school and college classes in all parts of the 
country. There are several characteristic 
features of the Indian situation, such as the 
vastness of the country and the immense 
diversity of local conditions and traditions 
that demand a certain element of flexibility 
in the educational structure. We are aware 
of other national systems of education 
which have a variety of educational pat- 
terns. Even in a country of small size such 
as the United Kingdom, for example, the 
pattern in England (generally thirteen years 
of school education followed by a three- 
year course for the first degree) is different 
from that in^ Scotland (twelve years of 
school education followed by a four-year 
course for the first degree). In our coun- 


I Chapter X, 


try, where the different States are at un- 
equal levels of development, a uniform pat- 
tern might be above the resources and real 
needs of the backward areas and below the 
capacity and requirements of the advanced 
areas and might operate to the disadvant- 


age of both. 


2.12. Demand for Lengthening the Dura- 
tion of Schooling. A second popular de- 
mand that has been stressed in proposals 
for structural reorganization received by 
the Commission, is related to lengthening 
the total duration of school aad higher edu- 
cation. This demand, it may be pointed 
out, is not related to the professional de- 
gree such as engineering or medicine, the 
total duration of the study tor which is not 
less than 16 years and 15 about the same 
as in most of the educationally advanced 
countries. This demand only refers to the 
first degrees in arts and science, which are 
now taken four years after the matricula- 
tion or an equivalent examination (or three 
years after the higher secondary course of 
eleven years), and the contention put for- 
ward is that this duration should be leng- 
thened to not less than five years after the 
matriculation (or four years after the high- 
er secondary). This view, it must be 
pointed out, accords with the thinking of 
several expert bodies on the subject. As 
far back as in 1919, the Calcutta University 
Commission proposed that the dividing line 
between the university and the secondary 
school should be drawn at the intermediate 
examination, which came after twelve years 
of education. Similarly, the University Edu- 
cation Commission (1948) recommended 
that students should be admitted to the Uni- 
versity after the completion of twelve years 
of study, and that the first degree course 
should be of three years duration. Accord- 
ing to the Committee on Emotional Integra- 
tion (1962), the eleven-year period of school 
education was inadequate preparation for 
entrance to the university and the lengthen- 
ing of the course by one year was deemed 
necessary. At the conference of the State 
Education Ministers held in 1964, it was re- 
solved that ‘a twelve-year course of schooling 
before admission to the degree.course was 
the goal towards which the country must 
work’. We are in full agreeraent with these 
recommendations. 


2.13. Proposed Reorganization...of the 
Educational Structure. The. Кіпа of reor- 
ganization suggested above, which involves 
a lengthening of the duration of school edu- 


è 
- 
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cation, cannot obviously be effected within 
a short period. The vastness of the coun- 
try and the variety of its educational pat- 
terns make the task a formidable опе, and 
the pressure of more urgent claims on the 
limited educaftonal resources adds to the 
complexity of the problem. "We recom- 
mend that the reorganization should be car- 
ried out through a phased programme 
spread over at least twenty years. The first 
step in this direction would be the abandon- 
ing of the present higher secondary 
pattern in which specialization ` begins in 
Class IX, and the institution of a new high- 
er secondary course beginning in Class XI. 
Along with this measure, which should be 
completed by the end of the fourth plan 
period, a systematic attempt shovld be 
made to transfer the pre-university course 
at present located in universities and affiliat- 
ed colleges, where it tends to depress stan- 
dards of higher education, to secondary 
schools, where it rightly belongs. The next 
step would be to lengthen tne total dura- 
tion by adding a year to the higher secon- 
dary course. All these measures аге dis- 
cussed in detail in a later section of this 
chapter. 


2.14. We visualize a flexible educational 
Structure covering 


— а pre-school stage of one to three 
years; Je 


—.а primary stage of seven or eight 
years divided into two sub-stages— 


a lower primary stage of four or 
five years and a higher primary 
Stage of three years; 


— a lower secondary or high school 
Gal education Dr да ILI 
years in vocational education; 

— а higher secondar stage of two 
Yeu ОЙ ЗЕНОН Со one 


to three years of vocational educa- 


tion; 


The organization of pre-primary education 
is dealt with separately in Chapter VII. We 
shall now deal with details of the reorgani- 
zalion at the school and the higher educa- 
tion stages. 
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2.15. The First Ten Years, The primary 
and secondary schools will be of © various 
types, Тһе largest single group amongst 
them will consist of lower primary schools. 
А smaller number—about. one іп three— 
will provide education to. the end of the 
higher (primary stage and these. would 
necessarily include the lower classes. When 
the present higher secondary pattern 15 
abandoned, most of the secondary. schools 
-about three-fourths—would provide edu- 
cation up to Class X and may begin at any 
convenient point lower down; and the 
remaining one-fourth will be higher secon- 
dary schools ргоуја education up» to 
university entrance. The existing position, 
however, is quite different from this and 
shows considerable variations in the struc- 
ture of the school system unti] the public 
examination at the end of the lower secon- 
dary stage is reached. А reference {о 
chart on page 31 shows that this external 
examination which is known Әу different 
names, but which we shall call the high 
School examination, comes after ten to 
twelve years: two States (Assam and 
Nagaland) have the examination. after 
twelve years; six States (Andhra. Pradesh, 
Bihar, Gujarat, Madras, Maharashtra апа 
Orissa) chave it after eleven years; ала 
the remaining eight States (Jammu & 
Kashmir, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh; Mysore, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal) have it after ten years. No syste- 
matic study has yet been made for. com- 
paring the standards of attainment of the 
candidates at the examinations held in the 
different regions. But these are broadly 
comparable and for administrative | pur- 
poses, all these examinations are regarded 
as equivalent. p АЕ 


2.16. It will be seen from:the chart that 
in Assam and Nagaland, the first two classes 
are called А and B, and it is the next ten 
classes that are numbered consecutively as 
Classes І to X. Since the Governments of 
the two States themselves seem) to treat 
Classes A and B ав Infant - Classes and 
separate them from the other ten classes, 
the school stage leading to the high school 
examination in these States тау ђе те- 
garded as covering a period of ten years. 
In the six States which have a eleven-year 
school course, it is more appropriate to ге- 
gard Class I as a pre-primary class, parti- 
cularly where the age of admission is less 


1 This examination is not held at present іп Madhya Pradesh where all the schools are of the higher secondary 


status. But itis proposed to reintroduce it in 1967. 
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than six years. We believe that this pre- 
primary class is an advantage which these 
States possess. We recommend that they 
should try to retain it аз such, organize the 
learning experiences therein on the play- 
way pattern rather than on the formal pat- 
tern, and extend it downwards, wherever 
possible, to cover a period of two years. We 
also suggest that the other eight States 
may try to provide pre-primary education 
of one year or more below Class I to the 
extent possible, subject to the availability 
of financial resources, 


2.17. As we visualize, 


(1) the first ten years of schooling, cover- 
ing a primary stage of seven or eight years 
and а lower secondary stage of three or two 
years, will provide a course of general edu- 
cation without any specialization; 


(2) the primary, stage will be preceded, 
Wherever possible, by pre-primary educa- 
tion of one to three years; 


(3) the age of admission to Class Т will 
ordinarily be not less than 6+; 


` (4) at the end of the primary stage, a 
proportion of students will step off the 
School system and enter working life (about 
20 per cent); some more will Step off the 
Stream of general education into different 
vocational courses whose duration may 
range from one to three years (about 20 per 
cent); and the remaining will continue fur- 
ther in the stream of general education 
(about 60 per cent); 


(5) the ten years of school education will 
be followed by ар external examination; 


(6) the. standard at the end of the ten 
years will be broadly comparable in respect 
of curriculum and level of attainment to 
the national standard laid down for the end 
of this stage; 


(7) at the end of the ten years of school 
education, a proportion of ' students will 
step off the school system and enter work- 
ing life (about 40 per cent.) ; some more will 
step off the stream of general education 
and enter vocational courses whose dura- 
tion will be one to three years (about 30 
per cent); and the remaining will continue 
further in the stream of general education 
whose duration will be one, and ultimately 
two years (about 30 per cent.). 


2.18. Modifications of the Higher Secon- 
dary Pattern. We attach great significance to 
changes that have to be made in the exist- 
ing higher secondary pattern in the light 


of the proposals for reorganization made 
above. 


(1) As has already been stated, the system 
of 'streaming' in schools of general educa- 
tion, which now begins in Class IX, should 
be given up and no attempt at specializa- 
tion should be made till after Class X. This 
will need a considerable reorganization of 
the existing curricula of the higher secon- 
dary schools. 


(2) The idea that every secondary school 
should be raised. to the higher secondary 
status should. also be abandoned. It has 
been. possible to upgrade all the high 
schools in Delhi because it is a metropolitan 
area. | Such | wholesale | conversion . of 
Schools has also been carried out in Madhya 
Pradesh; but the cost has been very heavy 
in. terms of deterioration. of standards as 
well as of financial outlays. In a country 
where гига] areas predominate, it is unwise 
(о try to raise every. high school to. the 
higher secondary status, We visualize, as 
а permanent feature of the educational 
system, secondary schools of two types: 
high schools providing the ten-year course 
described above, апа higher secondary 
schools which in due course will offer а 
twelve-year course of education. With a 
view to concentrating resources and rais: 
ing standards effectively, it is only the 
bigger and better type of high schools that 
should be upgraded. If one-fourth of the 
total number of high schools were raised to 
the higher secondary status, they would 
meet all the needs of the situation, even on 
the assumption that there would be no pre- 
university courses in the colleges їп the 
future. “An essential requirement is that 
the institutions should ђе large, centrally 
located and equitably distributed between 
the urban and the rural areas, It would 
also be desirable to review the status of all 
existing higher - secondary schools, and 
where these are too small and uneconomic 
or of very poor quality, they may be recon- 
verted into high schools. 


(3) There should be, as a rule, no inte- 
grated course of studies beginning . with 
Class IX. Classes IX and X will now form 
part of the first ten years of general educa- 
tion, and Classes XI and XII (and during 
the. transitional period, Class XI only), 
which will. provide for Specialized | studies 
in different subjects at the higher secondary 
stage, will become an independent, self- 
contained: unit like the Sixth Form іп 
England. 
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(9) There-will-be-an-external examina- 
tion at the end of Class X to mark the 
termination of the first ten years of general 
education. Therefore, a student studying 
in a ten-year high school will have to ap- 
pear for two external examinations—at the 
end of Classes X and XI—at the interval of 
one year. This handicap will be removed 
with the extension of the higher: secondary 
course to two years. 


(5) Existing higher secondary schools 
with a well-organized integrated course in 
Classes IX to ХТ may be permitted to carry 
on, if they so desire. with such course un- 
til they add Class XII: It will not be obli- 
Satory for the students of such schools to 
appear for an examination at the end of 
Class X. Thev mav take one final examina- 
tion at the end of Class XI or take it in two 
parts at the end of Classes X and XI. 

d 


2.19. Vocational Courses at the End of 
the Primary Stage. It has been stated 
above that about 20 per cent of the students 
will leave the educational system and join 
working life atthe end of the primary 
stage and that about an equal proportion 
will step off from the stream of general 
education and join vocational courses. Tt 
will be necessary to provide adequate faci- 
lities for suitable forms of vocational educa- 
tion, either on a part-time or on a full-time 
basis. for these students, This. problem 
will be discussed in greater detail else- 
wheret, 


2.20. Courses Corresponding to the Higher 
Secondary Síage, The пате, ! duration, 
location and control of courses correspond- 
ing to the higher secondary stage vary 
from State to State. In Uttar Pradesh, the 
course is designated as ‘Intermediate’ and 
the duration is two years. It is located 
either in the top classes of secondary 
Schools or in the bottom classes: of degree 
colleges. and its academic control js vested 
in the Board of High School and -Inter- 
mediate Examinations. In Kerala, the 
course is provided in institutions called 
‘Junior Colleges’, which are sometimes in- 
dependent and sometimes attached to affi- 
liated colleges, and its control vests with 
the university, In Madhya Pradesh, where 
all secondarv schools have been raised to 
the higher secondary pattern, there is no 
course at this stage outside the higher 
secondary schools. In States where the 
higher secondary pattern is adopted but all 
high schools have not been raised to the 
higher secondary status, . this stage 1$ 
provided as Class ХТ in the higher second- 
ary schools. and pre-university courses in 
“т Chapter УП, 


colleges. АП other States provide а pre- 
university course exclusively located _in 
colleges and controlled by the universities. 

2.21. In discussing the proposed reorgani- 
zation of the educational structure, we 
pointed out that two main reforms were 
needed at this stage: 


— the transfer of the pre-university 
courses from the universities and 
the colleges to the schools; and 


— the lengthening of the duration „of 
the courses of general education 
uniformly to two years. 


In our view, the simpler and more efficient 
way of carrying out these reforms would be 
to take up their implementation in two 
successive stages. In the first stage, the 
pre-university, intermediate or junior. col- 
lege courses should be transferred from 
higher education to schoo] education in a 
period of ten years (1966-75); in the second, 
their duration should be lengthened, in 
Situ as it were, in a fifteen-year period be- 
ginning with the fifth plan (1971-85). 


2.22. Transfer of the Pre-University 
Course. We attach great significance to 
the location, exclusively in the schools, of 
all the courses that form part of higher 
secondary education. When the higher 
Secondary pattern was first recommended, 
the pre-university course was introduced 
only as a transitional measure. Unfortu- 
nately, the transition threatens to become 
permanent, and even today about 40 per 
cent of the tota] enrolment in the univer- 
sities and affiliated colleges is in the inter- 
mediate or pre-university courses. This is 
a great evil from all points of view. 1% js 
bad for the universities and colleges as their 
resources and energies are being improperly 
utilised and even wasted in doing what i 
essentially. the work of Secondary sch^ols. 
It is bad for the secondary schools bec: ise 
they are weakened by being deprived of a 
stage which could give them good teachers 
and facilities, with the result that they are 
obliged to do a good deal of work which 
ought to have been done at. the primary 
stage. Tt is bad for the Students because 
they are now required to enter universities 
at too early an age, and compelled to learn 
through methods of higher education which 
are beyond their capacity and more suited 
to maturer students. We. therefore, strongly 
recommend that the _ pre-university 
course, irrespective of its duration, should 
first be transferred to the school on a high 
priority ^ basis—this transfer to De 


—— 
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completed by the end of the fifth five year 
plan at the latest. 


2.23. Тһе following measures may Бе 
adopted to bring about this transfer: 


(1) The responsibility for transferring 
all pre-university or intermediate 
work from the universities and 
affiliated colleges should be placed 
on the University Grants Com- 
mission, which should be asked to 
prepare a phased programme to be 
spread over not more than ten years 
for the purpose. A beginning should 
be made with the universities and 
the postgraduate colleges which 
should be required to shed this 
work as soon as practicable. This 
policy should then be extended to 
degree colleges, where the  enrol- 
ments at this stage should be frozen 
at a certain time, after which the 
colleges would be required to taper 
them off as their enrolments at the 
undergraduate stage begin to grow. 
Beyond the fourth plan, the open- 
ing of new pre-university or inter- 
mediate classes in the universities 
and affiliated colleges should not 
be . permitted. The University 
Grants Commission and the State 
Governments should be requested 
to reduce gradually their allot- 
ment of funds earmarked for this 
stage of education and to stop them 
completely by the end of the fifth 
plan. 


(2) While these steps are being taken, 
arrangements should be made to 
start the higher secondary class or 
classes in selected schools. The 
responsibility for making these 
arrangements should be placed on 
the State Education Departments, 
which should work out a proper 
programme for the purpose in 
consultation with the universities 
in the State. Good high schools 
should be selected and given ade- 
quate grant-in-aid to start a higher 
secondary class or classes as a 
self-contained unit which, is not to 
be integrated with the lower 
classes, so that students from other 
high schools may join it. A scheme 
of this type has been tried in 
Mysore and found to work well. 
Recurring grants for this purpose 
should be made available to each 
selected institution one year іп 
advance so that the preliminary 


arrangements can Бе satisfactorily 
completed in time. 

(3) Most of the Boards of Secondary 
Education will have to be reconsti- 
tuted to accept the responsibility 
for the higher secondary stage, and 
in some cases, their Acts will have 
to be amended. We shall discuss 
this matter in detail in Chapter X. 

2.24. This programme of transfer will 
not involve any wastage. The universities 
and the affiliated colleges from which the 
pre-university courses will disappear will 
be able to utilize the existing facilities so 
released for: the purpose of expanded 
admissions in undergraduate classes. For 
creating the new facilities required at the 
School stage, however, a much larger in- 
vestment of resources is needed. The non- 
recurring expenditure will be much greater, 
because most of the secondary schools are 
in a very bad shape at present. Even with 
regard to recurring expenditure, there. will 
be an overall increase, because the income 
from fees may show a fall after a transfer 
of these classes to the schools. But the 
advantage of this additional investment | 
will be spread, to some extent, over a very 
large proportion of the student population 
at the secondary stage and the benefit to 
Society in terms of a better output from 
secondary education, wil be much greater. 
There should, therefore, be no hesitation 
in incurring ‘the somewhat larger expendi- 
ture involved in the execution of this pro- 
gramme. 


2.25. Programme for Lengthening of 
Duration. Our second proposal in this re- 
gard is that, in all the States except Uttar 
Pradesh and Kerala, the duration of the 
higher secondary course should be lengthen- 
ed to two years through a phased  pro- 
gramme spread over twenty years and 
divided into two stages. The first stage, 
covering a period of five years, should be 
devoted to securing a better utilization of 
existing facilities and to making the needed 
preparation for a successful implementation 
of this important reform. Even during this 
period, selected higher secondary schools 
should be permitted to add the twelfth year, 
and even some high schools of good quality 
and possessing the necessary facilities may 
be allowed to introduce the two-year higher 
secondary course as pilot projects. Тһе 
second, stage will cover a span of fifteen 
years: the programme of extending the 
duration should begin in the fifth plan, 
gather.momentum in the following decade, 
and be completed by the end of the seventh 
plan. 
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2.26. Some explanation is necessary for 
the first stage of implementation referred to 
above, which implies a postponement of the 
actual programme of lengthening the dura- 
tion to the fifth plan. We recommend such 
postponement for three important reasons: 


(1) The first reason is that of priority. 
There are three possible choices in 
School or higher education in the 
next five years: qualitative improve- 
ment of general education (with 
special emphasis on raising the 
salaries and qualifications of teach- 
ers); vocationalization of secondary 
and higher education; or lengthen- 
ing of the duration of the total period 
of general education. In our opinion, 
the first two of these are of far 
greater urgency and may absorb 
all the additional resources likely 
to be available during the next 
five years. 


` (2) The second reason is our anxiety 
for improving the utilization of the 
time already available before the 
duration of the school course is 
lengthened. We would emphasize 
that a hasty addition of one year 
to secondary education will not 
lead (0 qualitative improvement 
unless there is a proper climate of 
hard work in the educational in- 
stitutions, Moreover, ‘time’ is only 
one of the ‘inputs’ that can bring 
about improvement in quality. 
There are several other ‘inputs’ 
that are necessary for raising 
standards, eg., motivation of stu. 
dents, competence of teachers, up- 
graded curricula, better methods of 
teaching and evaluation, improved 
textbooks and teaching materials 
and adequate equipment, buildings 
and other physical facilities. Quali- 
tative improvement will result from 
the cumulative effect of all these 
factors. If they are of the right 
kind, an increase іп the duration 
will certainly add to the improve- 
ment in quality; but if they are not, 
the extension of the - course by a 
year may only mean a still further 
increase in existing wastage. 

The third reason is related to the 
need to make advance preparation 
for the lengthening of the duration. 
In our opinion, it will be nothing 
Short of wasting scarce resources if 
State Governments embark on this 
programme without adequate  pre- 
paratory work. This requires 


(3 


— 


(a) that State Governments should 
take the necessary Steps, right from 
the moment the proposal is accept- 
ed, to expand postgraduate educa- 
tion and to prepare the. needed 
teachers; and (b) that they should 
select, by way of a pilot project, 
good secondary or higher secondary 
schools and permit them to add two 
or one-year courses, as the case may 
be. On the completion of these 
courses, the students should be able 
to join the undergraduate courses 
at the appropriate points. This will 
be broadly equivalent to the ‘ad- 
vance placement programme’ in the 
USA. We think that it will be of 
considerable help to several stu- 
dents who would prefer to work, 
for some time longer, with their 
Own school teachers and in their 
own school atmosphere rather than 
transfer themselves abruptly to a 
new and unfamiliar environment. 


2.27. In- this connection, it is interesting 
to note that the Committee on Higher Edu- 
cation in the United Kingdom, after con- 
sidering a somewhat similar suggestion for 
lengthening the duration of the first degree 
course in the United Kingdom from three to 
four years, turned it down principally on 
the ground that a general extension of the 
course would not be justified while students 
were not making proper use of the vaca- 
tions, This reinforces the view that the 
proper policy to be adopted in this matter, 
especially in a pth Aa) country, is to in- 
crease the duration only after all steps have 
been taken to maximise the utilization of 
the time already available. It is for this 
reason that we have recommended the post- 
ponement of the programme of lengthening 
the duration to the fifth plan. But once the 
utilization is improved and necessary pre- 
parations are made, the programme should 
be started on a big scale and completed by 
1985. 


2.28. Vocationalization at the Higher 
Secondary Stage. We must emphasize par- 
ticularly the need to vocationalize higher 
secondary education and to expand the 
vocational.courses to cover about half of 
the total enrolment at this Stage. A large 
variety of terminal courses should be ог- 
ganized, varying іп duration from one to 
three years, They will include courses for 
the training” of primary and pre-primary 
teachers; courses conducted by the indus- 
trial training institutions for a large number 
of trades for which the completion of studies 
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in Class X is the minimum qualification; 
courses in agriculture and industry which 
will train the middle level of personnel 
needed; courses for training para-medical/ 
health personnel; courses for secretariat 
work; and courses in home science, It is 
such courses that will make secondary edu- 
cation mainly terminal. The problem is 
discussed in detail elsewhere 


2.29. To Sum Up. We recommend that— 


(1) the higher secondary" stage should 
be extended to cover a period of 
two years and should. be. located 
exclusively in the schools. 


(2) steps should be taken to implement 
this reform through a phased рго- 
gramme spread over the next 20 
years (1965-85). 


(3) as a first step in this direction; the 
pre-university course, irrespective 
of its duration, shouid be transier- 
red from the colieges to the schoois 
on a high priority basis within the 
next ten years. i 


(4) simultaneously, attempts should be 
made in the fourth five year plan 
for improving the utilization of the 
existing period to the best extent 
possible, for the preparation of tea- 
chers for the two-year course by 
expanding and improving the post- 
graduate stage, and for the working 
out of pilot projects with two-year 
higher secondary courses in select- 
ей” sécondary schools. 


(5) with the beginning of the fifth five 
year plan (1971-72), the implemen- 
tation of the programme should 
start on a largé- scale and it should 
be completed by the end of the 
seventh plan (1985-86). 


(6) provision should also be made from 
the very outset for the introduction 
of different types of . vocational 
courses at the higher ^ secondary 
stage, varying in duration from one 
to three years which would prepare 
young persons for employment. 


The changes. proposed. һеге have been 
shown graphically in the chart on page 37. 


REORGANIZATION’ AT. THE UNIVERSITY STAGE 
2.30. Prior to 1947, the pattern of higher 


education was largely uniform jin all parts 
of the country. The duration of the 


course leading to the first degree in arts 
and ‘science was two years, and this was 
followed by a two-year course leading to the 
second degree. But several changes have 
been introduced into the pattern since in- 
dependence. The most important is that 
the duration of the course for the first degree 
in arts, science and. commerce has been 
lengthened to three years in all the univer- 
sities except those іп Uttar Pradesh and the 
University of Bombay, which still provide 
the two-year degree course after the Inter- 
mediate Examination. One or two univer- 
sities have experimented with an honours 
course in certain subjects, covering a period 
of four years in the aggregate. Again, the 


‘degree courses in professional subjects are 


generally longer than the courses for the 
degrees in arts and science. The agricul- 
tural and the engineering courses extend 
to four and five years respectively after the 
pre-university course and the medical course 
has an even longer duration. - 


2.31. Proposals for Reorganization. Since 
progress in higher education lies through 
freedom to experiment, there can be no ob- 
jection to this variety. The principal criti- 
cism of higher edücation is directed, how- 
ever, not so much against the pattern of or- 
ganization as against the comparatively low 
standards of the degree awarded by the 
Indian universities in arts, commerce and 
science. The causes for these low standards 
are discussed in a later section. We are 
concerned here only with the question of 
the structural reorganization necessary at 
the university stage for the improvement of 
standards. The following proposals are 
made in this connection: 


(1) The duration of the first degree 
course should not be less than three 
years. Apart from this, there should 
be no rigidity about the duration of 
courses in higher education. These 
may vary from university to uni- 
versity, and even in the same uni- 
versity, from | subject to subject. 
The duration of courses for the 
second degree may be two or three 
years. 


(2).In some universities, strong ‘gra- 
duate schools’ providing a three- 
year .M.A./M.Sc./M.Com. degree 
course may bé established in cer- 
tain subjects. For the sake of con- 
venience, these courses may be | 
designated as honours courses or 
they may be given some other suit- 
able пате, If they are properly 


1 Chapters VII, XIV and XV. t bn 


| 
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organized and а careful selection of 
Students is,made, they will be able 
22210 produce excellent personnel for 
-o thé.teaching faculty and for high 
. grade research, | 

(3) А beginning should also ђе made 
with the organization о4 four-year 
Special courses for the first degree 
án iselected subjects, TThe.first year 
of these courses will be the same 
as the first year of the present 
three-year -degree course. But 
students: will be selected, at the end 
of that year, for admission to а 
: further three-year -special course 
Jeading to the first (special) degree 
‘in the subject. The experiment 
“should be tried, іп the first instance, 
in the university departments only 
and in subjects where teachers and 
facilities are available. In the light 
of the experience gained, it may be 
extended subsequently to . other 
subjects and to good affiliated col- 

leges doing postgraduate work. 


(4) The above proposal will need to be 
modified in Uttar,Pradesh, where 
‘the immediate problem is to raise 
ће; duration of the first degree 
'course.. in arts, commerce and 
science from two to three. years. 
Since large financial and personnel 
problems are involved, we suggest 
that this programme should ђе 
spread over 15 to 20 years. A 
beginning may be made “with the 
establishment of graduate schools 
and challenging d courses 
to be introduced in selected sub- 
jects and selected universities; and 
as funds and teachers become avail- 
able, the programme should be 
extended to affiliated postgraduate 
colleges doing good work and to 
other subjects. 


(5) Suitable ‘bridges’ should be built 
between these new and longer 
courses and the existing courses of 
shorter duration. 


(6) Some incentives will have to be 
provided to students for undergoing 
these longer and higher level 
courses! For instance, a more 
liberal provision of Scholarships 
should be made for these longer 
courses for the first and the second 


мі 


open to honours as well as to pass graduates. 
2 Chapters V, XII, XIV and XV. 


по араар 
1 The three year honours courses offered formerly by ћеш 
reasons, one of them being that the pass course had a duration 


Students completing the 


degrees. 
courses should be entitled to 
advance increments in the usual 


scales. They should receive prefe- 
rential consideration іп recruit- 
ment; and as soon as the supply 
becomes adequate, the recruitment 
of teachers should be restricted to 
the holders of these degrees only. It 
need hardly be stressed that the 
admissions to these courses should 
be made on a highly selective basis. 


2.32 Just: ав ме laid considerable stress on 
the vocationalization of secondary education 
we would also like to emphasize the import- 
ance of professional education at the uni- 
versity stage. This is of particular urgency 
in the Indian context where the emphasis 
in higher education in the past has been on 
training persons mainly for white-collared 
jobs. Our proposals on this subject are 
discussed elsewhere? 


UTILIZATION оғ FACILITIES 


2.33. The principal object of the changes 
in structure апа duration which have been 
discussed above is to raise standards. In 
this context, however, it-is essential to note 
that 


— structure and duration play a signi- 
ficant but secondary role in improv- 
ing standards; 


— the changes proposed in structure 
and duration will be rather slow in 
making an impact on quality, be- 
cause their full implementation has 
been spread over twenty years; and 

— the most serious weakness of the 
existing educational ‘system lies, 


not in its structure, but in its feeble- 


We are getting. relatively 
uld 


on programmes of 
intensive utilization of facilities available, 
and on improving the extent and quality 
of the inputs other than time; and parti- 
cularly on the improvement of teachers. 
These will yield immediate and far- 
reaching results. 


niversities in U.P. did not prove a success for a variety of 


of two years and admissions to postgraduate courses were 
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2.34. It will Бе generally agreed that the-. 2.36. Utilization of Vacations. In addition, 


facilities in our educational system, defi- 
cient as they are, are not utilized to their 
full advantage. There is much that can be 
done to improve standards.even in existing _ 
circumstances by lengthening th 
day, increasing the number of working days, 
making full use of the long vacations, and 
generally creating a climate of hard and 
sustained work, The key to rapid national 
development is dedication and hard work. 
Educational institutions should give a lead 
to society in this matter and create the re- 
quired climate, in the first instance, in the 
educational system itself, 


135. Working and: Instructlonal- Days: At 


present, the total number of working days 
and hours prescribed for educational insti- 
tutions at all levels is inadequate: What is 
far worse, a very large proportion of these 
working days is lost to education for a 
variety of reasons with the result that the 


total number of instructional days i.e. days 


which are fully utilized for instructional 
purposes is often reduced to an absurdly 
low figure. The details of a study conducted 
by the Commission to ascertain the num- 
ber of working days and hours in schools 
and colleges in different parts of the coun- 
try (as officially prescribed by the State 
Education Departments and universities) 
has been given elsewhere! It shows that 
there is considerable variation, from area to 
area, in the total number of working days 
in a year—these range from 172 to 309 at 
the school stage and from 120 to 240 at the 
university stage. The number of holidays. 
given within a school year shows even larger 
variations—from 20 to 75 at the school stage 
and from 4 to 49 at the university. stage. 
Similarly, the total duration of vacations 
varies from 36 to 84 days at the school stage 
and from 62 to 137 at the university stage. 
The days utilized for examinations (inclu- 
sive of preparatory leave) vary from 10 to 
77 and the loss on account of celebrations 
such as foundation days, annual functions 
of societies, ete., is sometimes as high ав 40 
to 60 days in a year. These facts are a sad 
reflection on the efficiency of the educational 
system; and the general under-utilization 
which they represent in a developing 
economy like ours is tantamount to an un- 
pardonable waste of scarce resources. We, 
therefore, recommend that the number of 
instructional days in a year should be т- 
creased to about 234 (or 39 weeks) for 
schools and 216 (or 36 weeks) for colleges 
(and pre-primary schools). 


the school | 


it may be useful to see how this recom- 
mendation will be reflected in terms of an 
academic calendar. For this purpose, we 


.. give below a,specimen calendar for schools 


and colleges: 


(1) For the schools, the calendar will 
be somewhat like the following: 


July 15—Opening day. 
(Teachers will attend school one week earlier 


to make admissions апа {о prepare 
‘Plans for the next year). ~ 

July 15 to November  30—First working 
term. 


(Not more than one week to be lost in ad- 
HUSSIONS). — X2. соол т 


December 1 to December 15—First vacation 
term of two weeks. 


December 16 to May 30—Second | working 
term. ит A тү 


Teaching to be over by April 15. 

April 16 to Apri! 30—Guided studies bv 
Students to prepáre for heir examins- 
ions. E 


Annual examinations in the first week of 
May and to be over by the 7th of May 
(if necessary, the preparatory period 
may be cut down). 


Second week of Мау--хасайоп term of one 
-week for students while teachers еха- 
. mine papers dd] 


Мау 15—Declaration of results. 


May 16 to May 30—Guidanee classes to 
*"students-for the new уеаг — 0-7 


June 1 to July 14— Second vacation term o7 
-Six weeks. O1. WC ү] 


(For -students who have failed in the an- 
nual examinations, special tutorials to be 
organized during) Bee тесно, term, a 
re-examination to eld in the second 
week of Julv and the students 19 be 
Promoted to the next class if they pass). 


М.В. Some clarification may be given. The 
idea of vacation terms should be made 
secular and -dissociated from religious 
festivals like Diwali, Christmas or Рија 

e breaks needed for these holidavs 

- eould-be adjusted within the 10 holidavs 

permitted in a year (or with the addi- 

tion of. 3-7 days which could be re- 

duced, from the break at the end of the 
first. term). 


For the students in Classes X and XII who 
will take an external examination, the 


ие Fee SEÉE—————— ——————— ÁN... 
1 See paper on Working Hours and Days in Schools au Colleges included in Supplementary Volume 1, Part V. 
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time-table will be slightly different as fol- 
lows: 
July 1 to November 15—First working term. 


November 15 to November 22 (one week) — 
First vacation term. 


November 23 to January 31 (Teaching 
time)—Second working term. 


February 1 to February 28—Guided prepa- 
ration. 


March 1 to March 15—Examinations (may 
also be arranged from February 15 to 
February 28). 


May 30 to June 15—Declaration of results. 
The time allowed in this arrangement for 
the declaration of results varies from 1.5 
to 3.5 months. There is, however, an 
urgent need to reduce this time to not 
more than 2.5 months (from March 15 to 
May 30) and steps should be taken from 
this point of view. 

(2) For the colleges and universities, 

the time-table will be somewhat on 
the following lines: 


July 15 to November 30—First working 
term. 


December 1 to December 15—First vacation 
term (2 weeks), 


December 16 to April 30—Second working 
ferm. 


(Examinations to begin after April 1 and te 
be finished by April 30). 


May 1 to July 14—Second vacation term 
(10 weeks). 


(АП results to be declared by May 30. For 
shortening the time, the practice of the 
IITs of inviting all examiners to a central 
place may be adopted). 


2.87. The calendar given above is merely 
illustrative, and consultations with the 
agencies concerned will be necessary before 
it can be given a final shape. We recom- 
mend that this should be done by the Minis- 
try of Education in consultation with the 
State Governments and by the University 
Grants Commission with the universities. 
We realise that, with the large variations in 
climate, the school calendar will have to 
vary from area to area. But whatever the 
calendar adopted, it should be ensured that 
the minimum number of instructional days 
should not be less than 234 a year for 
schools and 216 a year for colleges. This can 
be done by introducing two reforms: 


(1) e first is to cut down other holi- 
days which are now as many as 55 
or even more in a year. The gene- 
al experience is that they serve 


no useful purpose and merely dis- 
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turb the work of educational insti- 
tutions. We recommend, ere- 
thes 


fore, that е shou е drasti- 
so 


gally cut down toten (which als 
includes three days for 'unexpect- 
ed event): In our opinion, there 
is no need fo close an educational 
institution on a religious holiday. 
Nor 15 it necessary, for instance, to 
close it on birthdays or death anni- 
гуегѕагіеѕ of great Indians; the time 
could be better utilized in working 
‘hard for national development. | 


(2) The second is to fix an upper limit, 
in eac ven year, for the loss of 
working days to instruction due to 
all causes including examinations-- 
21 days in schools and 27 in col- 
leges. 

2,38. In our opinion, it is desirable to begin 
ihe academic year on the same day through: 
out India. Our discussions wi educa- 
tionists on this issue make us feel that it 
would be possible to do this if the opening | 
day of the school year were placed in 
November. We recommend that this idea 
should be pursued by the Ministry of 
Education and the University Grants Com- 
mission. bd | 


2.39. Utilization of Vacations. In addition, 
steps shou e taken to ensure that ade- 
quate use is made of vacations which are 
very often wasted. Even in advanced coun- 
tries, where vacations are already being 
utilized much better than here, there is a 
growing feeling that they could be used 
even more intensively. A country like ours 
cannot afford to waste vacation fime. Ме 
would, therefo hi i 
a ‘vacati ) f tion’ 


‘а ‘vacation term’ rather than a ‘vacatio 
and recommend that all steps should be 
teachers actively interested in research do: 


they use the vacations for pursuing their 
studies in a manner which it is not possible 
to follow at term time. A similar practice 
deserves to be adopted more widely by 
students as well as by teachers. 


2.40. It is quite possible to organize in- 


teresting and challenging . programmes for 
students such as 


articipation in. amps, 
NCC and work-experience; 

— earning for maintenance; 

— studies for the ensuing year, includ- 
ing eneral studies, with the Јр 
of "uem nd college libraries S 


21 an 
laboratories: 


— hikes, excursions, tours, cultivation 
of hobbies; and 


-- participation in nation-building pro- 
ыар such ag literacy drives. 


For these programmes, it will be essential 
to secure the assistance of a certain propor- 
tion of teachers. This could be done by the 
appointment of additional staff, by the pay- 
ment of honorarium at prescribed rates to 
the existing staff, or by granting them com- 
pensatory leave in lieu of the vacation lost. 


(1) At the school stage, the working 
hours per day should vary from 
four hours at the pre-primary stage 
to about six hours at the higher 
secondary stage. This total period 
does not include the time for 
cocurricular activities, but includes 
the time when the students would 
be working on their own (e.g., the 
library period), or on uided 
studies. In an academic year, the 

ours of instruction at the lower 
primary stage should be about 900, 
and at the higher primary and 
secondary stages, they should be 
not less than 1,000, and preferably 
raised to 1,100 or even 1,200 if condi- 
tions are favourable, 


(2) At the university stage, the hours of 
work are already long enough for 
professional courses (e.g., ergineer- 
ing, medicine, agriculture) and also 
for science students. It is only the 
students in the courses in humani- 
ties who do not seem to work hard 
enough. The more serious weak- 
ness of the situation, however, is the 
lack of adequate facilities for 
students to study on their own. We 
believe that the ‘contact’ hours at 
this stage should be about 15 to 20 a 
week; but that they should involve 
the student in working on his own 
far at least twice as much, so that 
his total work-load рег week is 
about 50 to 60 hours. As one goes 
higher up, the contact hours could 
be less, and self-study periods even 
longer. At present, students and 
teachers come together in lectures, 
where there is hardly any personal 
contact, and there is no other form 
in which they can meet. The most 
urgent reform needed, therefore, is 
not to lengthen the working day in 
terms of the lectures delivered— 
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these need to be cut down—but to 
increase the self-study facilities for 
students and to ensure that they 
work adequately. To make it possi- 
ble, several additional facilities, now 
lacking in most of our educational 
institutions, will have to be provid- 
ed. А well-kept and commodious 
library with an adequate number of 
‘reading seats’ is necessary; teachers 
must have rooms, ог, lacking this, 
separate desks of their own at the 
library; and canteens should be 
established to provide substantial 
meals prepared at a reasonable cost 
under hygienic conditions for stu- 
dents and teachers. Owing mainly 
to the financial implications іп- 
volved, it may not be possible to 
adopt this reform in all institutions. 
But we feel that a beginning should 
be made, wherever possible, and 
the programme should be expanded, 
on a priority basis, as resources 
become available. 


2.42. Adequate Utilization of Institutional 
Facilities. One more aspect of the problem 
needs attention. Since it is very costly to 
provide and maintain the physical plant of 
educational institutions, it becomes neces- 
sary to utilize it as fully as possible, for the 
longest time on each day and for all the 
days in the year, by making suitable ad- 
ministrative arrangements. ‘Teachers and 
students would continue to have their own 
hours of work and vacations as recommend- 
ed above. The libraries, laboratories, work- 
shops, craftsheds, ete., should be open all the 
year round and should be utilized for at 
least eight hours a day, if not longer. 
Special vacation programmes should be. ar- 
ranged to utilize institutional facilities. for 
community service, adult education, tem»o- 
rary hostels for day students, enrichment 
programmes for gifted students and support- 
ing programmes for retarded students. It is 
not necessary to indicate all the different 
ways in which the institutional facilities 
could be utilized all the year round. If an 
understanding is developed that educational 
institutions are like temples of learning and 
should never remain closed, and if a proper 
climate for sustained work is created, 
teachers, students and the local communi- 
ties will themselves discover innumerable 
methods of utilizing school facilities to the 
maximum potential throughout the vear. 
When it is difficult to expand educational 
facilities adequately and a waste to under- 
utilize existing resources, such programmes 
demand urgent attention, 
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DYNAMIC AND EVOLVING STANDARDS 


2.43. One of the common criticisms against 
the development of education ia the post- 
independence period is that there has been 
a fall in standards, and two main illustra- 
tions are given to support it: the increase 
in the number of sub-standard institutions 
of general education, and the increase in 
the number of students with sub-standard 
attainments. The first of these is far more 
serious and is largely the cause of ihe 
second. We admit that there is consider- 
able force in this criticism and we do not 
wish to minimize its gravity. But we would 
not like to ignore the other side of the pic- 
ture either. It has to be remembered that 


— а part of the increase in the number 
of students with ‘sub-standard’ 
attainments is due to the first gene- 
ration learners, who depress the 
standards to some extent, but whose 
entry into secondary schools and 
colleges in large numbers, especially 
in rural areas, is also a sign of pro- 
gress; 

— considerable improvements have 
been made in recent years in the 
teaching of several subjects; 

— good institutions and first-rate stu- 
dents are now more numerous and 
qualitatively as good as ever, if not 
better; and 


— the total amount of education in 
society is substantially higher at 
present than at any time in the 
past. 


The overall situation is thus a mixed pic- 
ture of light and shade, of improvem.nt as 
well as deterioration, and rise in stand- 
ards in some areas accompanied by a com- 
parative decline in others. While we fully 
support the need and urgency for raising 
standards, we would also like to recognize 
the qualitative achievements of the educa- 
tional system in the last few years. They 
are a source of inspiration and guidance and 
can help us to face the task ahead with 
greater confidence. 

9.44. Criteria for Evaluating Standards. 


In our opinion, the basic issue in educa- 
tional reconstruction is not to compare the 


standards of today with those of the past and 
to determine whether they are rising or 
falling. On the other hand, we should judge 
them on the basis of three inter-related 


criteria : adequacy, dynamism, апа inter- 
national comparability. Standards must be 
— adequate in relation to the tasks for 


which they are intended; 
— dynamic 


i e 
demands for the higher levels of 
knowledge, skills or IU which 
a modernising society makes; and 
-— internationally comparable, at least 
іп those key sectors where su 


ch 
comparison is important. 


Judged on the basis of these criteria, the 
existing situation appears to be far from 
satisfactory. Our universities do a good deal 
of work which really belongs to the secon- 
dary school and the latter in its turn does a 
good deal of work of the primary school. 
Even where the standards have risen, the 
rise has not been adequate and better re- 
sults would have been possible if the exist- 
ing facilities had been intensively utilized. 
The main purpose of the first degree 
should be to bring students to the frontiers 
of knowledge and to the threshold of the 
world of research; and that of the second 
degree to provide a high level of specializa- 
tion or to initiate the student into research 
itself. Our first and second degrees in arts, 
commerce and science do not generally come 
up to these standards. Moreover, our deg- 
rees should be internationally comparabie 
in the sense that those given by our best 
centres should be as good as those of simi- 
lar institutions in any part of the world. 
But by and large, it is our second degree in 
arts, commerce and science that introduces 
the student to the world of research and is 
comparable to the first degree in the educa- 
tionally advanced countries. 


9.45. A lower standard for these degrees 
was deliberately adopted in the early years 
of higher education, because universities 
had to institute a quick first degree in arts 
and science in order to produce the large 
number of graduates needed for the expand- 
ing administration'. The weakness of these 


s adopted in our country about a century ago, 


is i i t this sal of a ‘half-way’ degree which Was, у T 

ү p ој e m Пени And for entirely different reasons, 1n omg of tie E, RGR Tn the 
i T i jence an n Я 

On the continent of Europe, the first degree course (in arts, Sci Ge шы tok Еу жайба коондой 

USA the courses are of 4 years, whereas in the UK the рар os: Бі ны, 


is increasingly recognized thai there is a need to reduce 


by 


This will serve to screen students going up to wie 


ide ‘half-way’? degrees of the Bachelor level. ір te te 
full sire plea and will Help in maintaining and raising the standard ofthe full degree. (OECD Ministerial 
Meeting in Science : Fundamental Research and the Policies of Government, Paris, 1966). 


ta 
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degrees was pointed out by the Calcutta 
University Commission more than forty 
years ago. But the situation has not rnate- 
rially changed to this day. Meanwhile, ad- 
vanced countries have made phenomenal 


progress in education, specially since the ~“ 


second world war. The gap between our 
standards апа theirs has widened further; 
and the holders of the first degree of our 
universities in arts and science are now 
generally equated with matriculates in the 
important universities of western countries 
and are eligible for admission only to the 
first year of their first degree course. 


2.46. Recommendations. We recommend 
that an intensive effort should be made, 
through measures for reorganization of the 
structure, increase of duration, intensive 
utilization and improvement of the quality 
and extent of inputs other than time, to raise 
standards continually at all stages of edu- 
cation. The immediate programmes io be 
undertaken from this point of view should 
be the following: 

(1) Standards at the End of the First 
Stage of School Education. The 
standards reached at the end of the 
first ten years of school education at 
present are far from satisfactory. 
We, therefore, recommend that for 
the next ten years the principal 
effort in. all the States and Union 
Territories should be directed to- 
wards the qualitative improvement 

“of this stage of school education so 
that its wastage—which reaches 
appalling dimensions at present—is 
reduced to the minimum, Our pro- 
posals on this subject are discussed 
in detail elsewhere. With a sub- 
stantial reduction in wastage and 
with better inputs in terms of 
teachers, curricula, methods of 
teaching and evaluation, and facili- 
ties, we believe it is possible to raise 
within a decade or so the existing 
standard at the end of Class X to 
the standard now being attained on 
the completion of the higher second- 
ary course, In other words, the 
Schools will add, not one year of 
time, but one year of content, and 
achieve in a period of ten years what 
is now being done in eleven. 

(2) Standards at the University Stage. 
Beyond Class X, we have proposed 
the addition of at least one year of 
time. If we intensify utilization and 
improve other inputs, it may be 
possible to add a year of content to 


1 Chapter VII. 
2 Chapter XI. 


this stage also. The total gain would 
thus be equal to two years of con- 
tent and this would raise the stand- 
ards of our degrees considerably. 
When the standard at the end of 
the first stage of school education is 
raised by one year of content, the 
Standards of our degrees will rise 
even higher. Against this back- 
ground, with the adoption of the 
programme of developing a few 
major universities which we shall 
discuss elsewhere”, we could make 
the standards of some of our univer- 
sities comparable to the best institu- 
tions of their type in any part of the 
world. 


2.47. We have referred earlier to the 
popular misconception that it is essential to 
have a uniform pattern of school and higher 
education in order to improve or maintain 
standards. But while we are opposed to 
uniformity of pattern, we do very much 
share the general concern over the necessity 
for a continual improvement of standards 
and their comparability between different 
parts of the country. In our opinion, this 
objective can be better secured at the school 
stage through the creation of an adequate 
and efficient machinery at the State and the 
national levels, for defining, revising and 
evaluating national standards at the end of 
the primary, high school and the higher 
secondary stages. We shal] discuss thése 
problems in detail in a later part of the Re- 
port’. 


2.48. Proper Articulation between the 
Different Stages of Education. Still an- 
other way in which standards can be raised 
is by securing better coordination between 
the different stages of education and by 
making the educational institutions function 
in small groups instead of in isolation. At 
present, there is little practica] coordination 
between educational institutions functioning 
at different levels of education. The people 
at the university stage criticize those at the 
secondary stage for a fall in Standards; and 
those at the secondary Stage pass the blame 
on to the persons at the primary stage. This 
situation of mutual recrimination has to be 
changed into one of mutual help, and this 
can be done by making each higher stage of 
education take the responsibility for improv- 
ing standards at the lower stages. 


2.49. The Role of Universities and Col- 
leges. The universities and colleges for 
example, should assist the secondary schools 
in improving their efficiency. The following 
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are some of the programmes which can be 
undertaken: 


— Each college can be functionaily re- 
lated to а number of secondary 
schools in the neighbourhood and 
enabled to provide extension servi- 
ces and guidance to them to im- 
prove their standards. ` A similar 
programme for the colleges them- 
selves could be developed through 
the universities, 


— The universities can conduct special 
diploma courses, either pre-service 
or in-service, for improving the 
competence of secondary teachers. 
These can preferably ре  corres- 
pondence courses, requiring only 
short-term personal attendance. 


-— The universities can conduct experi- 
menta] secondary or primary schools 
to evolve improved techniques of 
teaching and organization. 


— The university and college teachers 
can take upon themselves the res- 
ponsibility for improving  sehool 
textbooks and providing better 
types of instructional materials. 


— The universities and colleges could 
select talented students from the 
schools in different subjects at ап 
appropriate stage, say, in the age- 
group 13-15, and help them to deve- 
lop their knowledge in special fields 
through individual guidance, provi- 
sion of laboratory facilities, etc., 
over and above regular school work. 


These programmes have been cited mere- 
ly as illustrations. Once the principle that the 
universities should assist in the improve- 
ment of standards at lower stages is accept- 
ed, it will be possible to devise many other 
programmes. 


80. E Complex. What was 


stated above for the relationship between 
universities, colleges and secondary schools, 
could be easily extended further to second- 
ary and primary schools. There are about 
26,000 secondary schools at the beginning of 
the fourth plan and about 14,000 of these 
are in rural areas. In addition, the rural 
areas have about 65,000 higher primary 
schools and about 360,000 lower primary 
schools. In other. words, in a rural area 
having a radius of five to ten miles, there 


will be about one secondary school, five 
higher primary schools and 28 lower pri- 
mary schools. The total number of teachers 
may be about 80 to 100. This is a fairly 
small and manageable group which can 


'furiction in a face-to-face relationship with- 


in easily accessible distance. It has also a 
good potential for planning and guidance, 
since there will be at least five or six train- 
ed graduates in the group. Moreover, it is 
possible to provide new aids like a projec- 
tor, a good library, a good laboratory in 
each secondary school as a unit and make 
them functionally available to all the 
schools in the area. This group built round 
a secondary school should, in our opinion, 
be adopted as the minimum viable unit of 
езде мода reform and developed ассоға- 
ingly. ; 


2.51. The linking of secondary and ргї- 
mary schools under this programme can be 
done in two tiers. In the first tier, each 
higher primary school should be integrally 
related to the eight to ten lower primary 
schools that exist in its neighbourh о 
that they form one ‘complex’ of educational 
facilities. Тһе headmaster of ihe higher 
primary school should provide an extension 
service to the lower primary schools in his 
charge, and it will be hi ibili о 
see that they function properly, For this 


purpose, there would be a comptittee under 
his chairmanship (of which the headmáster 
oi every lower primary in hi a 
would be a member) which wo 25-: 
ponsible for planning and developing all ib 


Schools as a single cojuplex -The second 


tier would be a commjiftee under the chair- 
manship of the hea тег of the secondary 
school (all headmastews of the higher and 
lower primary schools in the area being 
members) which МИП. plan the work and 
give Hue to all the schools in the area 
in the light of which each higher primary 
school complex (with its associated lower 
primary schools) would carry on its work, 
This group of schools and teachers can be 
given a good deal of freedom to develop 
their own programmes, subject to general 
guidance of the inspecting staff, It should 
also be requested to coordinate its work with 
the local communities and. to derive as 
much help from this source as possible, 


2.52. Such an organization will have seve- 
ral advantages in helping to promote educa- 
tional advance. It will break the terrible 
isolation under which each school functions 
at present. It will enable a smal] group of 
schools working in a neighbourhood to make 
a cooperative effort to improve standards. 
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It will enable the Education Department to 
devolve authority with comparatively less 
fear of its being misused and provide the 
necessary stock of talent at the functional 
level to make use of this freedom. ~~ 


GENERAL 


2.53. Three Channels of Education, One 
of the major weaknesses of the existing edu- 
cational system is that it places an almost 
exclusive reliance on full-time instruction 
and does not develop adequately the two 
alternative channels of part-time education 
and private study or own-time education. It 
has to be remembered that reliance on full- 
time education as the sole channel of ins- 
truction often divides the life of an indivi- 
dual into three water-tight and sharply 
divided stages: a pre-school stage of по for- 
mal education or work, a school stage of 
full-time education and no work, and a post- 
school stage of full-time work and no edu- 
cation. In a modernizing and rapidly chang- 
ing society, education should be regarded, 
not as a terminal but as a life-long process. 
It should begin informally in the home it- 
self; and thereafter, it should be the ulti- 
mate objective of national policy to strive 

bring every individual under the influ- 
ence of the formal system of education as 
early as possible, and to keep him under it, 
directly or Indirectly, throughout his life. 
Similarly, there should be no water-tight 
separation between work and education at 
any stage of a man’s life, but only a rela- 
tive shift of emphasis. An individual under 
full-time education should have some work- 
experience as an integral part of his educa- 
tion itself; and every full-time worker 
should have the inclination, leisure and 
means of continuing his education still fur- 
ther. In the same way, the transition from 
one stage to another should not be abrupt. 
For example, the transfer of an individual 
from the infant’s play-dominated world to 
formal school should include a transitional 
phase of gentle preparation and orientation 
to schooling. A young person should not be 
compelled to pass abruptly from a stage of 
full-time education to another of full-time 
work; it would be desirable to interpose a 
period of part-time education and part-time 
work between the two. 


2,54. If these objectives are to be attain- 
ed, it is necessary to abandon the present 
policy of placing an almost exclusive reli- 
ance on full-time education, and the two 
alternative channels of part-time and own- 
time education should be developed on a 


larger scale at every stage and in every sec- 
tor of education and should be given the 
same status as full-time education. Second- 
ly, adult and continuing education, which is 
almost totally neglected at present, should 
be emphasized to a very great extent. Taken 
together, these two reforms would 


— enable those who have not complet- 
ed a stage of education to complete 
it and, if they wish, to proceed to 
the next; 


— help every educated person to have 
further education with or without 
formally enrolling himself in ап 
educational institution; 


— enable a worker to acquire know- 
ledge, ability and vocational skill 
in order to be a better worker and 
to improve his chances of earning 
more; and 


— help to refresh’ the knowledge of 
the educated person and enable 
him to keep pace with the new 
knowledge in the field of his in- 
terest. 


Programmes of this type, which are being 
developed even in educationally advanced 
and affluent countries, cannot be ignored in 
an under-developed and poor country like 
India. They will smoothen the transition 
from school to life, reduce the cost of educa- 
tion to the State, and bring under the influ- 
ence of the educational system a large num- 
ber of persons who desire to educate them- 
selves but cannot do so on economic grounds. 


2.55. Nomenclature. At present, there is 
an almost bewildering variety of nomen- 
clatures used in the States and Union Terri- 
tories to denote the various stages and sub- 
Stages of education. We realize the need 
for a uniform system of nomenclatures and 
recommend that it should be evolved by the 
Government of India, in consultation with 
the State Governments. Pending the final- 
ization of such a system, we have used the 
nomenclatures shown on page 45 througout 
the Report. 
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Nomenclatures Proposed Existing Nomenclatures 
~ 
SCHOOL EDUCATION 
т. Pre-primary т Pre-primary 
2 Pre-basic 
3 Kindergarten 
| 4 Montessori, ctc. 
2 Primary (Classes I-VII or I-VIII) 
> (a) Lower Primary I Primary in some States 
— Classes I-IV (e.g. Punjab) 
or I-V 2 Lower Primary in some 


States (e.g. Gujarat) 
3 Junior Basic 


4 Lower Elementary т 
М some States (e.g. Madras) 


(b) Higher Primary 
Classes V-VII I Middlesin in some States 
or VI-VIII (e.g. Punjab 
2 Junior High School 
(e.g. U.P.) 
3 Upper Primary in 
some States (e.g. 
, Gujarat) 
4 Senior Bas ic 
5 Higher Elementary in 
some States(e.g. Madras) 
3 Secondary 


* Classes VIII-XII High School ; Higher Н 2 
or ТХ-ХП Secondary School. Second Eevelo] Education 
a) Lower Secondary High School nur t 
\ Education Third Level of Education 
Classes VII-X 
or IX-X 
a ¥ 
е) 


— 


И 


Classes ХІ-ХІІ 
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EXISTING AND PROPOSED NOMENCLATURES FOR VARIOUS STAGES OF EDUCATION 
Nomenclatures Proposed 
(b) Eo Secondary 


Existing Nomenclatures 
This will include Class XI 


2 PUC in ew эши 

e.g. Rajasthan t 

wi include Junior 
Colleges in Kerala. 

It will include Intermediate 
Classes in Uttar Pra- 
desh. 

Tt will also include terms 
like »re-professional, 
pre- and pre- 


engineering. 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


4. Professional Degrees 


5. General Degrees 


6. Undergraduate 


7. Postgraduate 


First Level of Education 


All degrees which lead to 
a а qualifica- 
E ым се, 

Сот. ; PE M 


т 8.3: В.Т; ie: 
B. Ag. +) etc.) 
All degrees other than 
professional ones, 
All courses leading to the 
first degree. 


АП courses beyond the 
first degree (excluding 
certain first — 
given after the 
degree e.g. BEd) ^ 


GENERAL 
This willinclude pre-school 


and primary education. 


This will include 


school and higher se- 
condary education. | 


- This will include under- 


graduate and post- 
graduate education and 
research. 


CHAPTER III 


TEACHER STATUS 


I. Remuneration. (3) Developments in the post- 
independence period; (7) National scales of pay; 
(9) Principle of parity; (10) General principles for 
revision of salaries; (11) Recommendations on 
salaries of teachers; (12) Some specific pro- 
posals for reform at the university stage; (14) 
School stage—simplification of pay scales; (16) 
Scales of pay of teachers who have completed the 
secondary course; (17) Scales of pay of teachers 
in secondary schools; (19) Recruitment of school 
teachers; (20) Promotional prospects; (21) Relating 
salaries to costs of living; (22) Welfare services; 
(24) Financial implications; (28) Urgency of the 
problem and need for Central assistance. 


г ity of education and its 
contribution to national development, the 
quality, competence and character of teach- 
ers are ündonbtedly the most significant. 
Nothing is more important than securing a 
sufficient supply of high quality recruits to 
the pei реонот providing them with 
the best possible professional оор 

nd creating satisfactory conditions of wor 
in which they can be dilly effective. In view 
of the rapid expansion of educational faci- 
lities expected during the next three plans, 
and specially in view of the urgent need to 
raise standards to the highest level and to 
keep them continually improving, these 


problems have now acquired unprecedented 
importance and urgency. 


3.02. A programme of high priority in the 
proposed educational reconstruction, there- 
fore, is to feed back a significant proportion 
of the talented men and women from schools 
and colléges into the educational system. 
For this purpose, it is necessary to make an 
intensive and continuous effort to raise the 
economic, social and professional status of 
teachers in order to attract young men and 
women of ability to the profession, and to 
retain them in it as dedicated, enthusiastic 


IL. Retirement Benefits. (29) Principle of uni- 
formity; (30) Retirement benefits for school tea- 
chers—interim measures; (31) Retirement benefits 
for teachers in higher education—interim 
measures, 


ПТ. Conditions of work and service. (33) Con- 
ditions of work; (34) Parity in the terms and 
conditions of service; (36) Residential accommoda- 
tion; (38) Additional earnings; (39) Civic rights; 
(40) Women teachers; (43) Teachers for tribal 
areas; (44) Teachers’ organizations; (46) Joint 
teachers’ councils; (47) Social status and morale; 
(48) National awards for school teachers, 


and сопіепіеа workers. This can be done, 
to a very limited extent only, through ap- 
pum to motives such as love of chil- 
ren or of teaching, interest in academi 
work or research, idealism and desire т 
social service, which attract а small propor- 
tion of able young persons to the teaching 
profession. There can, however, be no 
doubt that the provision of adequate remu- 
neration, opportunities for professional 
advancement, and favourable conditions of 
service and work, are the major pro- 
grammes which will help to initiate and 
maintain this ‘feed-back’ process. We pro- 
pose to discuss some important aspects of 
these programmes in the course of this 
chapter and the next. 


REMUNERATION 


3.03. Developments їп the Post-Indepen- 
dence Period. In the post-independence 
period, continuous efforts have been made to 
improve the remuneration of teachers at all 
levels and schemes for this purpose have 
figured prominently in all the plans. But 
the net results achieved have not been ade- 
quate, particularly in respect of primary 
school teachers. This will be seen from 
Table 3.1. 
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TABLE 3.1. AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN INDIA 
(1950-51 to 1965-66) 


noticeable. But in the colleges of arts and 
Science and in secondary schools, there has 
been an actual decrease in remuneration in 
real terms. The picture is worst at the pre- 
primary stage because the salaries in pre- 
primary schools are governed, not so much 
| by departmental regulations, as by market 

conditions. This is because most of the 

pre-school institutions are unaided and locat- 
| ed in urban areas where an over-abundant 
‚ supply of women teachers is available. 


3.05. It will also be noted that a good 
deal of the effect of the increase in remu- 
41 Edu—7 


~ — 
"5e Average annual salary of teachers ~~ Average 
Type of institutions (at current prices) in ашы! 
salary їп 
1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1965-66 1965-66 
7 at 1950-51 
prices 
A. Higher Education 
е г. University departments 3759 456 5,475 6,500 3,939 
ы (тоо) 145) (146) (173) (105) 
b 2. Colleges of arts and science 2,696 3,070 3,659 4,000 2,424 
к { (100) (114) (136) (148 ) 
3. Professional colleges А 3,948 3,861 45237 pal aise 
= (100) (98) (107) (162) (98 
- B. Schools 
4. Secondary schools 1,258 1,427 1,681 1,959 1,187 
ы | } (тоо) (113) (134) (156) (94) 
5. Higher primary schools 682 809 1,058 1,228 741 
\ (100) (119) (155) (180) (109) 
6. Lower primary schools A А ^ . 545 652 873 1,046 634 
А (100) (120) (160) (192) (116) 
7. Pre-primary schools . у Е 2 4 914 770 925 1,083 (656) 
i (100) (84) (тот) (118) (72) 
8. Vocational schools * s " 1,705 1,569 2,041 2,887 1,750 
(тоо) (92) (120) (169) (тоз) 
- ALL 'TEACHERS ; 2 769 19 1,218 1,476 895 
(тоо) (120) (158) (192) (116) 
E ээ ых ЕМ AMEE Tee ТҮ” ME SR ЈИ 
9. Cost of living index for working classes à 100 95 123 165 
то. Nationalincome per head of population . 267 255 326 424 
x (at current prices) (тоо) (96) (122) (159) 
Source... Ministry of Education, Form А. The figures for 1965-66 are estimates madein the Commission Secretariat, 
М.В. The figures within brackets give the index of growth on the basis of 1950-51 =100. 
eee 
3.04. It will be seen that the increase in neration at all stages has been offset Бу the 
the remuneration of the different categories rise in the cost of living which has taken 
of teachers is far from uniform. The larg- place during this period—the remunerations 
est proportional increase has taken place in in the various types of institutions have 
the salaries of teachers in primary schools. risen by 18 to 92 per cent while the cost of 
But owing to the very low levels of remu- living has risen by 65 per cent. It is only 
neration which obtained in 1950-51, these are їп four types of institutions—vocational 
still far from satisfactory. The improvement schools (69 per cent), universities (73 per 
| in the salaries of teachers in the universities, cent) higher primary schools (80 per cent) . 
M vocational schools and colleges is also and lower primary schools (92 per cent) that 


the rise in remuneration has exceeded. that 
in the cost of the living. In some sectors. 
е.9., pre-primary, the increase in the cost of 
living has been greater than that in remu- 
neration. On the whole, there was some 
improvement in the remuneration of teach- 
ers in real terms up to 1960-61. This has 
since been almost completely neutralized 
by the sharp increase in prices that has 
taken place in the last two or three years. 
This has, we are afraid, adversely affected 
the morale of teachers. In our opinion, the 
most urgent need is to upgrade the remu- 
neration of teachers substantially, particu- 
larly at the school stage. 
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3.06. The Commission made a study of the 
remuneration of teachers in all the States 
and Union Territories It revealed two 
major weaknesses: 


(1) Inter-State Differences. There are 
substantial differences in the remu- 
neration of teachers from State to 
State, particularly at the school 
stage; and 


(2) Intra-State Differences. Even with- 
in a State, there are variations in 
remuneration. At the university 
stage, salaries vary from faculty to 
faculty. The teachers in affiliated 
colleges do not have the same scales 
of pay as those in universities. At 
the school stage, there are often 
substantial differences in the remu- 
neration of teachers working in 
institutions under different manage- 
ments. 


There has been a strong demand for the 
abolition of these variations. It has been 
suggested that the first type of variation can 
be eliminated or reduced to the minimum by 
adopting national scales of pay with adjust- 
ment in allowances for inevitable local varia- 
tions in the cost of living and that the 
second should be offset by adopting the 
principle of parity. Both these proposals 
need a closer examination. 


3.07. National Scales of Pay. The demand 
for the introduction of national scales of 
pay for all categories of teachers is support- 
ed unanimously by teachers’ organizations. 
We found that the proposal had a ready 
acceptance in higher education because of 
the developments in the post-independence 
period. The University Education Commis- 
sion recommended that the multiplicity of 
scales of pay which then existed in ` the 
universities and colleges should be reduced 
to the minimum and that an attempt should 
be made to adopt national scales of pay for 
teachers in higher education, This recom- 
mendation was broadly accepted) and. some 
action to implement it has since been taken. 
The UGC is attempting to introduce com- 
mon scales of pay for different categories of 
teachers in the universities and similar scales 
of pay for teachers in affiliated colleges. 
Attempts for the introduction of common 
scales of pay are also being made, with a 
fair amount of success, in respect of еп- 
gineering institutions. It is true that, in- 


1 For details, sce Supplementary Volume r, Part IV. 


spite of all that has: been done during the 
last ten years, there are still considerable 
variations in the scales of pay of teachers in 
higher education. But the important point 
is that the general principle of adopting 
national scales of pay has been broadly 
accepted; and all that is needed is to make 
a more determined effort to move forward 
on the lines already set. This is. a compara- 
tively simpler issue. 


3.08. At the school stage, however, the 
problem is more difficult because the desir- 
ability of introducing national scales оѓ! рау 
at this stage is itself challenged. It is argu- 
ed, for instance, that as the cost of living 
varies from one part of the country to an- 
other, a common national scale of pay would 
really imply unequal payinent and cause 
considerable hardshio to. school teachers 
with lower levels of income. It is also point- 
ed out that the supply and demand position 
for the different categories of teachers varies 
considerably from one part of the country 
to another. Women teachers, for instance, 
are readily available in some areas and 
are very difficult to obtain in others. Under 
these circumstances, it is pointed out that a 
common scale of pay would make it more 
difficult to recruit them in just those areas 
where they are most needed. "There is some 
force in these arguments. But in our opi- 
nion, they only make out a case for provid- 
ing local allowances in addition to basie na- 
tional scales of pay rather than disprove 
the need to adopt minimum national. scales 
of pay to reduce the large disparities that 
now exist in the salaries of school teachers 
in different States. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that, at the school stage, the Govern- 
ment of India, should lay down the mini- 
mum. scales of pay for school teachers. The 
States and Union Territories should then 
adopt equivalent or higher scales of pay to 
suit, their local conditions. 


3.09. Principle of Parity. With regard to 
the intra-State differences, we recommend 
that the remuneration of teachers working 
under different managements should also be 
the вате and that all teachers having the 
same qualifications and ‘the same respone 
sibilities shoulq have the same, or at least 
similar, remuneration and conditions of 
work and service. The problem will have 
to be discussed separately for higher жапа 
school education. 


(1) Higher Education. There is a good 
deal of disparity in» the | remuneration: of 
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teachers of different categories in higher 
education. For instance, the remuneration 
of teachers in different faculties is not the 
same: the teachers in the facuities of ergi- 
neering and medicine are paid higher than 
those in the humanities. There is also а 
difference in most parts of the country, be- 
tween the salaries given to teachers in uni- 
versities and those given to teachers in affi- 
liated colleges. In many States, teachers in 
government colleges do not get the scales of 
pay given to uniyersity teachers, although 
their remuneration is often much better than 
that of teachers in affiliated. colleges. We 
recommend that these differences should be 
reduced to the minimum and efforts made 
to eliminate them gradually. 


(2) School Teachers... We recommend that 
the scales of pay of school teachers belong- 
ing to the same category but working under 


\different, managements such as government, 
Лоса] bodies or private organizations, should 


be the same. The existing variations are 
purely historical in origin. The administra- 
tive authorities under the British did not 
wish $0 reduce the salaries, of government 
servants; at the same time, they were 
anxious to keep salary costs down to a level 
which the economy could afford. Hence the 


State and category of teachers 


Assam. 1 
1. Principal of a higher secondary school А 


2, Assistant teacherin high school (trained graduate) 


Bihar 
Matriculate trained teacher in a primary school 


Orissa 
Assistant teacher (trained graduate) in a secondary school 


West Bengal 
т. Headmaster of a secondary school . D 


2. Assistant teacher in a secondary school with M.A./M.Sc./M. Com, & Rs. 225—475 
B.T. j } 


3. Assistant teacher in а secondary school with В.А./В.5с. & В.Т. 
ОЛЕ эла эзш TU EAT D. 


_ Tt will be seen that, in some cases, the 
differences are marginal while in others, 
they are serious and glaring. 


Three main arguments are put forward 


etaining this disparity in remuneration. » : 
for retaining p ` all types of schools and. to introduce а 


The first is that. ther teachers in поп- 
government schools are not well-qualified 


a e meee e i L ——Е——— 


salaries of teachers in local authority schools 
were deliberately fixed at a point lower 
than that for government teachers and those 
for teachers in private schools were fixed at a 
still lower point. This policy has, had two 
unfortunate results: it has lowered the 
average wage. for teachers in general, as 
teachers in government service were a Very 
small minority; it has also introduced an 
undesirable ‘caste’ system among them. It 
is time to eliminate these relics of the past. 


We are happy to note that a move in this 
direction has already been initiated апа. is 
well оп the мау. Тһе principle of parity 
has been accepted at all levels of school edu- 
cation. in seven, States (Andhra Pradesh, 
Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, 
Punjab and Rajasthan). Іп three States 
(Assam, Gujarat and. Maharashtra) it has 
been accepted at the primary level, but not 
at the secondary for all categories. of teach- 
ers. In five States (Bihar, Jammu and Kash- 
mir, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh and West Ben- 
gal) it has not been accepted at any stage 
and the scales of pay prescribed for teach- 
ers in non-government schools are different 
and much lower. Some illustrations of this 
are given below: 


И oe: n» маргаг e II ED ыл m 


Government 
institutions 


Non-government 
institutions 


Rs. 350—1000. Rs, 250—600 
(starting salary of (starting salary of 
Rs. 450). Rs. 390). 
Rs. 250—700 Rs. 125—275 
(starting salary of 
f Rs, 140). 
I . Rs. 115—200 Rs. 50—90 
(D.A. Rs. 5). (D.A. Rs. 39). 
Rs. 185—325 Rs. 175—300 
‚ Rs. 325—1000 Rs. 350—525 
Rs. 210—450 
Rs. 175—325 Rs. 160—295 


and not properly selected. We cannot accept 
this contention. Instead of perpetuating un- 
equal remuneration on these grounds, it is 
essential to adopt the principle of parity in 
remuneration, and simultaneously to pros- 
cribe the same qualifications for teachers in 


similar machinery for . their recruitment. 
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The second is that teachers in government 
service have certain handicaps such as На- 
bility to transfer, application of conduct and 
discipline rules, etc., and that parity in remu- 
neration would tilt the balance materially 
in favour of teachers in private schools. 
We do not agree with this view either. We 
are opposed to the idea of frequent transfers 
in government schools and have recom- 
mended that their teachers should, as far as 
possible, be localized. We do not support 
the restrictions on the academic freedom of 
teachers in government educational institu- 
tions and instead of compensating them for 
it in monetary terms, we have recommend- 
ed the grant of academic freedom. There 
are bound to be some differences in condi- 
tions of service in government and  non- 
government institutions. For instance, pri- 
vate educational institutions can provide a 
more satisfying experience to certain per- 
sons while teachers in government schools 
have better prospects of promotion. But in 
the proposals formulated by us, these differ- 
ences have been reduced to the minimum 
and there is, therefore, no justification to 
continue the existing disparity of remune- 
ration. The third argument put forward is 
financial and it is said that the funds needed 
to upgrade the salaries of teachers in local 
authority and private schools to the level of 
those in government schools are not readily 
available. We recognize the force сё this 
argument and recommend that the principle 
of parity shoulg be accepted as a State policy 
forthwith but that its full implementation 
should be spread over a phased programme 
of about five years. 


3.10. General Principles for Revision of 
Salaries. In making our proposals for the 
revision of the remuneration of teachers, we 
have kept the following principles in view: 

(1) At the university stage, the remu- 
neration of teachers should be 
broadly comparable with that of 
the senior services of the Govern- 
ment so that a fair proportion of 
the top talent in the country is 
attracted to the profession of teach- 
ing and research. What is impor- 
tant here is that the salary of a 
vice-chancellor should be about the 
same as that of a Secretary to the 
Union Government; the maximum 
salary of a university professor 
should be the same as the maximum 
in the senior scale of the IAS; and 
for outstanding professors, higher 
salaries comparable to super-time 
Scales of pay of the IAS should be 
available. 


(2) The scales of pay of primary teach- 


(3 


— 


(4) 


(5) 


ers should be comparable to those 
of publie servants with similar qua- 
lifieations and responsibilities. But 
they should have a higher basic pay 
in recognition of the two years of 
professional training which they 
have received. 


Since teaching is a unified profes- 
Sion, requiring common attitudes of 
devotion and dedication and since 
teachers at every stage are entrust- 
ed with the responsibility of edu- 
cating the younger generation, the 
differences in the remuneration of 
the teachers at the different levels 
—primary, secondary and university 
—should be reduced to the mini- 
mum. For example, the minimum 
salaries of primary, secondary and 
university teachers should be in the 
ratio of 1:2:3. At present, the 
starting salary of a primary teacher 
can be as low as Rs. 60—80, which 
is about one-twelfth to one-sixteenth 
of the starting salary of a professor. 


In order to induce better qualified 
teachers to teach at the lower stages 
—the raising of educational stand- 
ards will ultimately depend upon 
this—it is essential to adopt a policy 
under which the scales cf pay 
of teachers at the school stage will 
be based only on qualifications and 
be made independent of the sub- 
Stage—pre-primary, lower primary, 
higher primary, lower secondary or 
higher secondary—in which they 
might be serving. While we accept 
this idea in principle, it may not be 
possible, on financial grounds, to 
adopt it immediately in toto. We 
have, however, taken the view that 
at least the headmasters of all large 
lower primary schools (say, with gn 
enrolment of about 200) and of all 
higher primary Schools, should Le 
trained graduates and Should have 
the same scale of pay as that of 
traineg graduate teachers in second- 
ary schools. Similarly, a certain 
Proportion of the teachers at the 
secondary stage should have the 
Same qualifications and the same 
scales of pay as junior lecturers in 
affiliated colleges. 


The improvement in salary scales 
Should not be entirely automatic: 
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it should be linked with the 
improvement in qualifications and 


3.11. Recommendations оп Salaries of 
Teachers. In the light of these general prin- 
ciples, we propose the following scales of pay: 


quality. 
Teachers Remuneration 
id = 
А Rs. 
(г) Teachers who have com- Minimum for 
pleted the secondary trained teacher 150 
course and have receiy- 
ed two years of pro- 
fessional training 
Maximum salary 
(to be 
reachedina 
period of about 
20 years) 250 
Selection grade 
(for about 15 
percentofthe 
cadre) 250—300 


N.B. The minimum salary of a primary teacher who 
has completed the secondary course should be 
immediately raised to Rs. 100; and in a period of 
five years, it should be raised to Rs. 125. Simi- 
larly, the minimum pay of a teacher, who has 
received two years of training, should be raised 
immediately to Rs. 125; andit should be raised 
to Rs. 150 ina period of five years. Untrained 
Persons With the requisite academic qualifications 
should work on the starting salary until they 
are trained and become eligible for the scale. 


Graduates who have Minimum for 220 
received one year pro- trained рта- 
fessional training duate 
imum sala- 
ry (to Бе 
reached in a 
period of 20 
years) 400 
Selection grade 
(for about 15 


(2. 


= 


per cent of the 
cadre) 400--500 
М.В. Untrained graduates should remain оп their 


starting salary of Rs. 200 p.m. until they are 
trained and become eligible for the scale. 


(3) Teachers working in 
secondary schools and 
having ^ postgraduate 
qualifications 300—600 
N.B. On being trained, they should get one additional 
increment. 


Note: 

(a) The above scales of рау for school tea- 
chers are at the current price level and 
include the existing dearness allowance. 
Suitable increases will, however, have to 
be made for rise in prices from time to 
time. For this purpose, there should be 
parity in dearness allowance, фе., the 
dearness allowance in any given year 
should be the same as it is paid to gov- 
ernment servants drawing the same 
salary. 


(b) All scales of pay should be periodically 
reviewed and revised at least once in 
five years. 


Teachers Remuneration 


(4) Heads of secondary Depending upon the size and 
schools quality of the school 
and also on their qualifica- 
tions, the headmasters 
should have one or other 
of the scales of pay for 
teachers in affiliated colleges 
recommended below. 

(5) Teachers in affiliated ^ Lecturer— 
colleges Junior scale: Rs. 300—25 
—600 

Senior scale Rs. 400— 

30—640 


--8оо 
Senior Lecturer/Reader 


Rs. 700— 
40—1100 
Rs. 700— 
40—1100 
п Rs. 800— 
50—1250 

ПІ Rs. 1000— 
--50--1500 


Principal I 


N.B. The proportion of lecturers in the senior scale 
to thosein the junior scale should be progressively 
improved. By the end of the fifth plan, this 
proportion should be raised to about 75 % on 


an average. 
(6) "Teachers in university Lecturer Rs. 400— 
departments 40—800— 
50—950 
Reader Rs. 700— 
50—1250 
Professor Rs. 1100— 
50—1300 
—60 
—1600 
М.В. (т) The proportion of junior to senior posts 
(ке.  Readers/Professors) is about 3:1 at 


present in the universities (the corresponding 
ratio for affiliated colleges is 5:1). We 
should gradually move in the direction 
of raising it to 2:1. 


(2) One-third of the professors should be in 
the senior scale of Rs. 1600—1800. 
Special scales should be introduced for 
lexceptionally meritorious persons and 
in selected Centres of Advanced Studies. 


(с 


— 


Compensatory cost of living allowance 
given in cities, house-rent allowance or 
other allowances are not included. These 
will be in addition to the salary recom- 
mended above and should be given on a 
basis of parity. 

(а) The scales of pay are to be integrally 
related to the programmes of qualitative 
Improvement of teachers through improv- 
ed methods of selection, and improvement 
in general and professional education, 

(e) The scales are to be given to all teachers— 

government, local authority or private, 
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We shall now turn to a discussion of these 
scales in some detail. 


3.12. Some Specific Proposals for Reform 
at the University Stage. As a result of the 
recommendations of the University Educa- 
tion Commission and the work done by the 
UGC during the last ten years, considerable 
improvement has been made in regard to the 
scales of pay of teachers at the university 
stage. The multiplicity of scales which 
existed in the past has been reduced and the 
new scales adopted are more comparable to 
those in the senior administrative services 
of the Government of India. National scales 
of pay have been suggested for teachers in 
universities and in affiliated colleges and 
these are being increasingly adopted by the 
institutions concerned. We also welcome the 
recent decision of the Government cf India, 
on the recommendation of the UGC, to sanc- 
tion the new scales of pay for university 
teachers which have been indicated above. 
The main points to be considered in this 
context, therefore, are two: (a) implemen- 
tation of these proposals; and (b) relating 

.them to improvement in quality and quali- 
fications of teachers. à 


3.13. To facilitate the introduction of these 
scales at an early date, and especially in pri- 
vate institutions which are so numerous, we 
recommend that assistance from the Centre 
be provided to meet the additional expendi- 
ture on a sharing basis of 80 per cent from 
the Central funds and 20 per cent by the 
State Government and that, in the case of 
private colleges, the Central assistance may 
even be provided on а 100 per cent basis. 
Such assistance should continue during the 
fourth plan period; and, in the meanwhile, 
steps may be taken by the State Govern- 
ments to devise an appropriate system of 
grant-in-aid for placing the revised scales 
on a permanent basis. Our proposals on this 
subject һауе been discussed elsewhere. 


(1) Teachers in Universities. In regard to 
the qualifications and selection procedures 
for university teachers, we agree with the 
recommendations made by the Model Act 


Committee which we quote for ready 
reference: 


The standard and quality of work of a univer- 
sity depends very largely on the quality of its 
teachers. It is most important that every care is 
exercised by the authorities concerned so that 
teachers of the highest competency are recruited 
by the universities, Also the conditions of ser- 
vice and opportunities for professional advance- 
ment should be such as would attract and retain 
in the service of the universities men of outstand- 
ing ability. The power to appoint teachers must 
be vested, in the Executive Council, but all the 
teaching appointments should be made by the 
Executive Council only on the recommendation of 
a properly constituted Selection Committee. The 
Selection Committee should consist, besides the 
Vice-Chancellor and the Head of the Department 
concerned, of a certain number of experts. This 
number may vary in accordance with the cate- 
gory of teachers to be appointed. For a professor, 
it should be necessary to have two or even three 
outside experts. It may be an advantage to have 
one nominee of the Chancellor/Visitor оп the 
Selection Committee. The Court or the Academic 
Council should not select a representative to the 
Selection Committee. It should be a clear rule 
that the Executive Council should accept the 
selection unanimously recommended by the Selec- 


~ tion Committee. In rare cases, if for good reasons 


the Executive Council is unable to accept the 
recommendation of the Selection Committee 
efforts for a better selection may ђе renewed in 
the following year. A great deal of what is 
described as university politics or interference of 
outside politics in universities arises іп соппес- 
tion with appointments. Universities must have 
the freedom to make their own appointments; but 
they must be steadfast in their desire to make 
right appointments.? 


(2) Our attention has been drawn to the 
fact that, in most universities, candidates 
for appointment as professors are called 
for interview before a selection committee. 
Each candidate is interviewed by the com- 
mittee for 10 to 15 minutes. We are defi- 
nitely of the view, that in the case of such 
high level appointments, interviews have 
hardly any meaning, and in fact, tend to 
discourage first-rate men from offering for 
such appointments. Professors should be 
persons of standing in the subjects and 
should be known to the experts by reputa- 
tion in the fields of their work. It should, 
therefore, be possible for a selection com- 
mittee to make a selection on the basis of a 
careful consideration of the information 
supplied by the candidates and other rele- 
vant data which may be available to the 
committee. If considered necessary, candi- 
dates who have been found suitable for 
appointment by the selection committee 


т Chapter XIII. 


2 Report of the Committee on Model Act for Universities, Ministry of Education, Government 


of India, 1964, pp. 23-4 
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may be invited by the vice-chancellor for a 
personal discussion before making a formal 
offer of appointment. 


(3). Teachers in Affiliated Colleges. The 
procedure described above will also apply 
to university colleges. Problems do not 
generally arise with regard to government 
colleges where recruitment is done through 
a Public Service Commission. In private 
affiliated colleges, however, the situation 
needs considerable improvement on the 
following lines: 


(a) The qualifications of teachers in these 
colleges should be prescribed by the 
universities and should be similar to 
those prescribed in university. depart- 
ments. 


(b) Each post should be advertised and selec- 
tion committees should be formed on the 
lines recommended above for the univer- 
sities. 

(c) On the advice of the selection committee, 
the appointment should be made by the 
managing committee constituted for the 
college. As recommended by the Model 
Act Committee, this managing committee 
should be a compact body consisting of 
about 10 members. The composition of 
this body should be prescribed by the 
university. ‘The principal of the college 
should be a member of this body and in 
addition there should be provision for 
one or more teachers to be on it, prefer- 
ably by some method of rotation rather 
than by election. The university should no- 
minate to the governing body two repre- 
sentatives who should normally be tea- 
chers of experience.! 


(d) If any exemption is to be given at all 
from the possession of the prescribed 
qualifications, it should not be for more 
than a year or two. Even when circum- 
stances demand that the exemption should 
last for a longer period, such exemption 
given for a temporary period should not 
lapse into permanent exemption. It is 
unfair to admit students to a course un- 
less there are qualified teachers.? 


(еу While the right to make appointments 
should. vest in the colleges, it should be 
open to the university to withhold ‘re- 
cogniticn’ of colleges, if persons with 
high qualifications are rejected without 
adequate reasons and others with lower 
qualifications, even though satisfying the 
minimum requirements, are appointed. 
In some of these cases this happens be- 
cause the institution is, either openly or 
without avowing it, a narrowly denomina- 
tional institution. In other cases it may 
just be a case of improper exercise of 
patronage by the managing body or it 
may be due to extraneous pressures. 


Report of the Gannitie2 on Motz А? 
2 Ibid p. 28. 
3 Ibid p. 28. 


(f) We further recommend that it would be 
desirable to adopt. a discriminating 
approach between one. private manage- 
ment and another. Where good stand- 
ards are maintained and the management 
has shown its competence to conduct the 
institution satisfactorily, greater freedom 
should be given to it in the choice of its 
teachers. Where the management is not 
satisfactory, greater control should be 
exercised, 


3.14. School, Stage: Simplification of Pay 
Scales. As.compared to. higher education 
the problem of improving the remuneration 
of teachers at the school stage is more com- 
plex and difficult. It is also far more 
urgent. This urgency has increased be- 
cause Government has recently sanctioned 
new scales of pay for teachers in higher 
education and thus increased the gap, which 
was already large, between their salaries 
and those of the school teachers. 


3.15. Our first. proposal is that the existing 
multiplicity of scales of pay should be re- 
duced and that there should be three main 
scales of pay for school teachers : 


(1) A scale of pay for teachers who 
have completed the secondary course 
and are trained and who would form 
the vast bulk of teachers at the 
primary stage; 


(2) A scale of pay for trained graduates 
who would form a small proportion 
of teachers at the primary stage but 
the vast bulk of teachers at the lower 
secondary stage; 


(3) A scale of pay for teachers with 
postgraduate qualifications who 
would form a small proportion of 
teachers at the lower secondary 
stage, but the bulk of teachers at the 
higher secondary stage. 


Incentives to teachers of special subjects 
or to teachers with additional qualifications 
can be given in the form of advance incre- 
ments or special allowance. The scales of 
pay of special teachers, (ie. for drawing, 
craft, physical education, etc.) can also be 


related to these three basic scales in some 


suitable manner. The scales of pay for 
librarians should also be related to those 
for teachers in a suitable manner. 


t for Universities, Ministry of Education, Government of India, 1964. p. 28. 
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3.16. Scales of Pay of Teachers who have 
Completed the Secondary Course. With re- 
gard to this category of teachers, we make 
the following recommendations : 


(1) There should be no teacher at the 
primary stage who has not completed the 
secondary school course and has not had two 
years of professional education!. 


(2) In so far as teachers who have com- 
pleted the secondary school course are con- 
cerned, we recommend the following scales 
of pay: 


(a) The minimum pay of a primary 
school teacher who has completed 
the secondary school course should 
be Rs. 100. This minimum should 
be given effect to immediately; and 
within a period of five years, it 
should be raised to Rs. 125, 

(b) The minimum pay of primary 
school teachers who have completed 
the secondary school course and are 
trained, should be Rs. 125; and with- 
in a period of five years, it should 
be raised to Rs. 150. 


(c) The following scales of pay should 
be adopted, as soon as practicable 
and at any rate not later than the 
first year of the fifth plan, for all 
primary school teachers who have 
completed the secondary school 
course and are trained. 


Starting salary -» Rs. 150 
Maximum salary (to be 
. reached in a period 
of 20 years) а Не, 250 


Selection grade ауай- 
able for 15 per cent, 
of the cadre X Re. 250 


to 300 
Note 


(i) The scale should be the same for all 
qualified and trained teachers working at 
all the Sub-stages—pre-primary, lower 
primary or higher primary—and, in accord- 
ance with the principle of parity, should also 
be given to teachers in local authority and 
private schools. 


(ii) Only the scales of pay of qualified 
and trained primary teachers are to be up- 
graded substantially. The scales of pay of 


the other categories of primary teachers 
need not be upgraded to the same extent. 
It should be an objective of administrative 
policy to keep them substantially lower so 
that the teachers would have an adequate 
incentive to improve their general and pro- 
fessional qualifications. 


(iii) The expression ‘trained’ should be 
interpreted to mean teachers who have had 
two years of professional education. 


In other words, these improvements in 
remuneration will be linked with improve- 
ment in the quality and qualifications of 
primary teachers. The principal method to 
be adopted to raise the average remuneration 
of primary teachers will be to organize an 
intensive programme of raising the qualifi- 
cations of teachers in service, as described 
in the next chapter, and to eliminate, in a 
phased programme spread over a period of 
about ten years, all teachers other than 
those who are qualified and trained, 


(3) Our attention has been drawn to an 
anomaly which must be removed as early 
as possible. Several States restrict, on 
financial grounds, the number of posts which 
carry the salary scale of trained teachers 
who have completed the secondary school 
course. The remaining posts are usually 
assigned to lower scales of pay sanctioned 
for teachers with lower qualifications. Not 
infrequently, persons with lower qualifi- 
cations are recruited to these posts even 
when qualified and trained teachers are 
available. This is bad enough; but what is 
Worse, even trained and qualified teachers 
who are recruited against the posts are 
given, not the salaries of qualified and 
trained teachers to which they are entitled, 
but the lower salaries meant for these posts. 
As the completion of secondary school 
course and two years of professional training 
are accepted to be the minimum qualification 
for a primary teacher, this practice should 
be abandoned as early as possible and the 
principle adopted that every trained teach- 
er who has completed the secondary school 
course receives the scale of pay sanctioned 
for such teachers. This will remove an in- 
justice now being done to a large number of 
teachers in service, and create an incentive 
for unqualified or untrained teachers to 
become qualified and trained, 


т There із опе exception to this rule. As stated already, the headmasters of all higher primary schools and o 


lower primary schools with an enrolment of more than about 200 should be trained graduates, The salaries of 
trained graduates working in the above posts at the primary stage should be the same as those of trained 
graduates working in secondary schools. "This will be discussed in the following section. 


wa 


гу 


(1) The scales of pay fixed for head- 


(2) 
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3.17, Seales of Pay of Teachers in Secon- 
dary Schools. At present, the scales of pay 
of teachers at the secondary stage are fixed 
in a rather haphazard manner and scales of 
remuneration do not always show a clearly 
integrated picture from primary school to 
the university. Some definite principles in * 
fixing their pay-scales and relating them to 
the scales of pay of primary school teachers * 
on the one hand and those of the university E 
teachers on the other must be followed. Та’ 
this context, we suggest the following: 


masters of lower and higher second- 
ary schools should have a definite 
relationship with those of the teach- 
ers in affiliated colleges or.even in 
universities. Depending upon the 
quality, size and function of the 
school and the qualifications of the 
person concerned, the salary scales 
of the headmasters of lower second- 
ary schools should be the same as 
those of junior or senior lecturers 
or readers. In the higher second- 
ary schools, the principals or head- 
masters should be entitled to the 
scales of pay. of a reader and, in 
some selected institutions, even to 
that of a professor. This would 
help to lessen the gap between 
salaries at the school and university 
levels. 


On the basis of their general edu- 
cation, the assistant teachers in 
secondary schools can be divided into 
two categories: graduates and those 
with postgraduate qualifications. 
The relative proportions of these 
two categories should be definitely 
prescribed. We recommend that, 
depending upon the size, function 
and quality of school, the propor- 
tion of teachers with postgraduate 
qualifications should vary from 


41 Edu—8. 
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(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6 
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about 10 to 30 per cent. It may be 
pointed out that, by ‘postgraduate’ 
qualifications, we mean the same 
type and level of qualifications as 
are prescribed for junior lecturers in 
affiliated colleges. Teachers with 
other postgraduate qualifications 
should be fitted in the scale of pay 
for graduate teachers in a suitable 
manner, 


The scales of pay of trained graduate 
teachers should have a minimum of 
Rs. 220 rising to Rs. 400 in a period 
of about 20 years. There should be 
a selection grade which would rise 
to Rs. 500 and be available to about 
15 per cent of the cadre. 


Teachers with postgraduate quali- 
fications in higher secondary schools 
should have the same pay scales as 
junior lecturers, t.e., Rs. 300—600, 
since their academic qualifications 
will be the same. They should be 
given one increment when trained. 


Teachers with first and second class 
in B.A./B.Se. or M.A./M.Sc. should 
be given advance increments in the 
above scale. An advance increment 
should also be given to those who 
are M. Eds. 


Professional training should be 
obligatory for all secondary school 
teachers. It should preferably be 
taken before first employment. Ex- 
ceptions may be made in the case of 
teachers with postgraduate qualifi- 
cations and of first and second class 
graduates. They may be untrained 
at the time of appointment but 
should take professional training 
within three years. All untrained 
teachers, however, shal] remain on 
their own starting salary and be 
integrated into the regular scale of 
pay only after professional training. 
: эш г. 
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3.18. The effect of these proposals can be 
appreciated in relation to the existing 
situation. The Commission carried out a 
study of the emoluments of schoo! teachers 
in 29 districts (out of a total of 312) and its 


relevant findings are shown in Table 3.2. 


аана 


TABLE3.2, EMOLUMENTS OF SCHOOL 
TEACHERS IN 29 DISTRICTS (1965) 


Ре они И ЖЫНЫ, 
Percentage of Teachers 
Emoluments Lower Higher Secondary 
per month primary primary 


етін dS eb ше t 


Rs. 60 and less 2.2 2.3 
60—80 15.7 4.9 
817—100.’ 29.9 14.1 4.31 
101—120 25.4 19.3 9.1 
121—140 a2 31.1 13.2 
" 141—160 2.9 13.0 17.6 
161—180 2 1,2 6.0 DE 7, 
, 181—200 0.3 6.5 9.7 
201—220 , 0.3! 1.2 6.5 
221—240 : Ij 6.3 
| 241—260: ној “785 5.2 
1 261—280 0.2 4.7 
55281-7300 t о. 4.4 
| 301—320. 0.1! I.9 
22 8321—3402 | 1.7 
11:341—360 9. » I.I 
‚361—380 j 0.7 
. 381—400 | 0.5 
'401—420 ; 0.8 
| 421—440 0.2 
441—460 . 0,2 
‚ 461—480 jt 0.0 
. 481—500. ол 
Above 500 о. 
(100.0) (тоого) (тоо.о) 
Di] 94,434 30,624 17,707 
ші» М . 1,329,544 431,158 249,298 
A ә а 


I | The figures represent ‘Rs. 201 and above’ in the case 
of lower primary teachers; ‘Rg. 301 and above in 
the case of higher primary teachers ; and ‘Rs. тоо and 
less’ in the case of secondary teachers. 


'n'indicates the number of teachers included in this study, 


"МУ, represents the total number of teachers in the category 
concerned. 


For source and other details, see Supplementary Volume 
I, Part IV. 


Sees 


3.19. Recruitment of School Teachers. 
As at the university stage, the improvement 
in the salaries of school teachers must be 
linked with ап improvement in their quali- 
fications and methods of recruitment. The 
responsibility for this will be on the State 
Education Departments. The qualifications 
of teachers will have to be prescribed by 
the State Board of School Education and 
the Education Departments would have to 
devise proper procedures for their recruit- 
ment. Our recommendations regarding the 
qualifieations of school teachers have been 
given above. In the light of these and in 
view of local conditions, we trtist that the 
State Board of School Education would 
prescribe the qualifications for primary and 
secondary. teachers in. all schools—govern- 
ments, local authority or private. With 
regard to methods of recruitment, we make 
the following suggestions : 


(1) Government Schools. The existing 
methods of recruitment are satisfactory. 


(2) Local Authority Schools. With regard 
to local authority schools, we recommend in 
Chapter X the constitution of district school 
boards. which will remain in charge of all 
school education within a district. They 
will recruit the teachers required for their 
schools through selection committees con- 
sisting of а representative of the district 
school board, the District Education Officer 
or his representative, and a panel of two or 
four persons as may ђе prescribed by Gov- 
ernment. 


(3) With regard to private schools, the 
existing position leaves much to be desired 
and the recruitment procedures will have to 
be tightened on the lines recommended 
earlier for affiliated colleges. Every school 
recognized and aided by the State Education 
Department should. be required to have a 
managing committee on which there would 
be representatives of the Department. The 
Department should also prescribe the quali- 
fications for teachers which should be similar 
to those in government institutions. Every 
post to be filled should be adequately adver- 
tized and interviews should be held by a 
selection committee duly constituted by the 
managing committee and having оп it one 
or more experts, depending upon the im- 
portance of the post. A report on the appli- 
cations received, interviews held and final 


E 
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selection made should be submitted to the 
Deparment for approval. As ш the case of 
Private ашпаеа colleges, it wil: be neces- 
sary to leave the autnority to appoint 
leacners with the managing committees of 
the schools. But unless a teacher is ap- 
pointed after the procedure prescribed above 
is followed and approval is obtained, no 
gtant-in-aid should be paid on his salary, 
and tnere should be no nesitation in with- 
holding such approval. A discriminating 
approach will nave to be adopted and 
greater freedom in these matters should be 
allowed to good and efficient managements 
while those which fail to maintain standards 
or leave room for malpractices should be 
controlled more rigorously. 


3.20. Promotional Prospects, Unfortu- 
nately, promotional prospec.s for teachers 
are poor at almost all stages, and it is this 
aspect, rather than the scales of pay as such 
that oiten deter talented persons trom join- 
ing the profession. Steps should therefore 
be taken to see that good promotional pros- 
pects are provided at all stages of education, 
net only for improving qualifications, but 
for rewarding good teaching. For this, we 
make the following proposals: 


(1) School Stage. (a) Qualified and 
trained teachers in primary schools should 
be considered for promotions to higher posts 
as headmasters or inspectors of schools, 
ordinarily meant for trained graduate 
teachers. About ten to fifieen per cent of 
these posts should be reserved for such pro- 
motions. 


(b) Similarly, trained graduate teachers 
who have done outstanding work as teachers 
should be eligible for promotion to ten to 
fitteen per cent of the posts carrying salaries 
of teachers with postgraduate qualifications. 


(c) It should be made possible for school 
teachers who show the necessary aptitude 
and competence to be appointed as univer- 
sity teachers. To help in this, the UGC 
should give ad hoc grants to outstanding 
school teachers to do research into problems 
of interest to them and incidentally to 
qualify themselves for work at the univer- 


sities. 


(d) Scales of pay spread over twenty 
years cover too long a period. It would be 
desirable to introduce a system under which 


teachers obtain advance increments for оці 
standing work. About 5 per cent of teach- 
ers поша be abie to геасп ihe top of tne 
scale in about ten years, and another 5 
per cent in about 15 years. 


(2) University Stage. The following mea- 
sures may be considered: 


(a) An ad hoc temporary post in the 
higner grade should be created for a 1ес- 
turer or a reader who has done outstanding 
work and who cannot be given his well- 
earned promotion because no suitable posts 
are vacant. He should then be absorbed 
against an appropriate permanent post as 
soon as it becomes available. Before such 
promotions are made, the work of the per- 
sons concerned should be evaluated by a 
Specially constituted expert committee and 
the approval of the UGC obtained. An 
arrangement of this type already exists in 
the CSIR and ICAR. 


(b) Insome departments where outstand- 
ing work is done, the number of posis at the 
professor’s level should be determined on the 
requirements of the department and should 
not be arbitrarily restricted to one. 


(c) If the services of an outstanding per- 
son are to be retained or obtained at the 
professorial level, it should be open to the 
university concerned, in consultation with 
the UWL, to ormer a suitable remuneration 
even beyond the special scale of Rs. 1,600— 
1800. iach case should be considered on 
its merits and considerable elasticity shoula 
be permitted in fixing salaries. 


3.21. Relating Salaries to Costs of Liv- 
ing. Two other points which have often 
been raised in the discussions with us, de- 
serve notice, The first of these relates to 
the adjustment in salaries consequent upon 
a rise in prices. It has been suggested that, 
after salaries have been revised adequately 
in line with present price-levels, a mecha- 
nical formula should be adopted to adjust 
them to future movements in the cost of 
living, as has been done, for instance, in 
the case of industrial workers, While we 
realize the need to link salaries with the 
cost of living, we think that this can 
be better done through the principle of 
parity. We have recommended that all 
salaries of teachers should ђе reviewed 
every five years; and we have also recom- 
mended the principle of parity under which 
the dearness allowance to be paid to all 
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teachers should be related to those of go- 
vernment servants. This will ensure ade- 
quate adjustments of salaries and allow- 
ances to movements in cost of living. 


3.22. Welfare Services. A large number 
of suggestions have been put forward with 
a view to providing certain welfare зег- 
vices to teachers such as grant of free hous- 
ing, free education for children, and free or 
subsidized medical facilities. While sug- 
gestions of this kind may serve as transi- 
tional measures until adequate salary scales 
are adopted, we do not think that an em- 
phasis on such marginal benefits is the right 
approach to an equitable solution of the 
problem. The best course would be to pay 
the teachers adequately so that no special 
benefits of this type need be offered. 


3.23. One important proposal, however, 
needs consideration. This relates to the 
need to organize a general programme of 
welfare services for all school teachers in 
each State or Union Territory. The funds 
for this programme should be jointly rais- 
ed, teachers contributing 14 per cent of 
their salaries and the State contributing an 
equal amount. The entire amount thus rais- 
ed should be administered by committees 
consisting of representatives of teachers and 
Government. There should be a State level 
committee to decide a broad policy, and 
district level committees to operate the fund 
in accordance with the general policies laid 
down. The fund could be utilized for grants 
for purchase of books and equipment, travel 
grants, scholarships for education of child- 
ren, suitable assistance in case of serious 
sickness or disaster, and such other unfore- 
seen calamities. When such a general wel- 
fare fund is created for each State or Union 
Territory, the existing teachers’ welfare 
fund set up by the Government of India 
may be advantageously merged with it.! 


3.24. Financial Implications. An obvious 
objeetion to these proposals for improve- 
ment of remuneration can be taken on fin- 
ancial grounds. It may be argued that, at 
the present and proposed levels of ex- 
pansion of education, the country does not 
have the resources to adopt these scales of 
pay. We realize that the increase recom- 
mended by us will lead to a substantial in- 
vrease in educational expenditure, But un- 
less the salaries are upgraded to these or 


even better levels and unless a feed-back 
process is properly initiated and maintain- 
ed, it will not be possible to improve stan- 
dards, and education would be unable to 
make a significant contribution to national 
development. The future of education and 
consequently of the nation is at stake and 
the price must be paid. We believe that 
we can and should find the funds needed. 


3.25. A. study of the salary structure in 
educationally advanced countries reveals 
some interesting points. In some countries, 
e.g, the USSR, teaching is among the best 
professions. In most of them, a wage com- 
parable with other professions is assured. 
Salaries at the university level are general- 
ly high enough to attract a reasonable pro- 
portion of the best talent in the country. 
The gap between the salaries of university 
and school teachers is narrow. Even the 
highest salaries show a reasonable relation- 
ship to the national dividend; and the 
salary is related, not so much to the insti- 
tution in which the teacher works, as to 
his qualifications. It is because of these 
factors that these countries can support a 
large expansion of education and also at- 
tract a fair proportion of talented persons to 
the teaching profession. 


3.26. The reorganization of the salary 
Structure for teachers on these lines is not 
generally feasible in a developing country 
where the general situation js exaetly the 
opposite. For instance 


—the salaries of teachers are high 


with reference to the national 
dividend; 


—the salaries of teachers compare un- 
favourably with those of other 


publie servants which are even 
higher; and 


—there are wide differences between the 


salaries of teachers at different 
levels, 


The basic reason for this situation is that 
the salaries of the Superior ranks in govern- 
ment service are fixed very high and with- 
out any reference to the economic capacity 
of the people. The origin of this is often 
purely historical, as in our own country. 
Under the imperial regime, the salaries of 
the superior government servants were 
fixed, not in relation to the national divi- 


) they 
» In the alter- 
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dend of the Indian people, but with refer- 
ence to salaries prevailing in England. Con- 
sequently, salaries of the superior govern- 
ment servants (who were mostly English- 
men) came to be far above the economic 
capacity of the Indian people. Even when 
Indians were recruited to government ser- 
vices, these salaries were not reduced  be- 
cause it was not politically expedient to 
make any marked distinction between them 
and the expatriate officers. Hence Ње 
salaries of government servants as a class 
came to be fixed at a much higher level 
than what the country could afford. This 
position did not create any difficulties so 
long as the total volume of governmental 
services was limited. But it sven became 
the main bottleneck preventing the proper 
development of all social services in general 
and of education in particular. A solution 
was, therefore, attempted by the adcption 
of three questionable devices: 


—Even in government service, the tea- 
chers were paid lower than other 
categories of employees who had the 

same (or even inferior) qualifications 
and responsibilities; 


—The bulk of the educational enterprise 
was placed, not in the public or state 
sector, but under local bodies and in 
the private sector; 


—The principle of parity was rejected 
and teachers in local authority and 
private schools were paid at lower 
rates. 


We have recommended that these devious 
methods should be given up forthwith. If 
this is done and all teachers are to be paid 
adequately and on the tasis of parity, there 
are only two ways in which the problem 
can be solved: either the salaries of all gov- 
ernment servants should be reduced—which 
cannot. be done unless all incomes are regu- 
lated—or the expansion of education will 
have to be restricted. Since the latter is nei- 
ther desirable nor possible, the basic dilem- 
ma becomes clear: the State is not able to re- 
gulate all incomes and reduce the salaries 
of other public servants, and it does not 
have the money to give justice to teachers 
by raising their salaries to a level compar- 
àble to that of other Government servants. 


3.27. The only rational way out of the 
situation would be to revise all salaries and 
base them, not on the historical legacies of 
the past, but on our needs for services and 
the economic capacity of our society to bear 


the financial burden. This would imply a 
substantial downgrading of many salaries 
and a drastic levelling down of other in- 
comes. If such attempts were made, tea- 
chers would be ready to play their part, 
although they resist, and rightly so, any 
attempt to keep their salaries only at a 
lower level. 


3.28. Urgency of the Problem and Need 
for Central Assistance, Before leaving this 
subject, we would like to stress two points. 
The first is the urgency of the problem. The 
need for improving the salaries of the school 
teachers in a big way is justified fully on its 
own merits and has become urgent, partly 
because of the programme of educational 
improvement we have in view and partly 
because of the rise in the cost of living. 
This urgency has been heightened by the 
recent revision of the salaries of university 
teachers which has widened the existing 
disparities even further. We, therefore, re- 
commend that the proposals made by us re- 
garding the improvement of salaries of 
school teachers should be given effect to 
immediately. The second point relates {о 
Central assistance. During the first three 
plans, almost every State Government re- 
vised the salaries of teachers more than once 
and the assistance of the Central Govern- 
ment was made available, in some form or 
other, for most of these revisions because 
the expenditure on these programmes was 
always treated as a ‘plan outlay’. The 
salaries of teachers are very much оп the 
low side at present and the effort needed to 
raise them to satisfactory levels is huge, 
partly because of the size of the increment 
and partly because of the numbers involved. 
We are afraid that the State Governments 
will not be able to deal with this very sig- 
nificant problem quickly and adequately 
unless Central assistance is made available 
on a generous basis. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that liberal Central assistance should 
be given to State Governments for improv- 
ing the salaries of school teachers as те- 
commended by us, Whether this assistance 
is given to them through the plans or out- 
side the plans is not really an important 
issue, although we are of the view that the 
existing practice of including this expendi- 
ture within the plan should preferably be 
continued. 


RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


3.29. Principle of Uniformity. Of the 
various schemes for retirement benefits now 
in force, probably the best is that provided 
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"by the Government of India for its em- 
ployees. This includes а | death-cum- 
retirement gratuity, pension ог gratuity, 
depending upon the length of service per- 
formed, and a family pension. State Govern- 
ments are now adopting it with certain 
modifications for their own employees but 
there are various differences between the 
benefits given to employees of the Central 
Government and those given to the 
employees of the State Governments. Simi- 
larly, no attempt is being made to extend 
the scheme to teachers in local authority and 
private schools. We see no justification for 
these variations and recommend that the 
system of retirement benefits to teachers 
should be based on the principles of uni- 
formity and parity. The principle of uni- 
formity implies that retirement benefits 
should be uniform for all government ser- 
vants—Central and State; and the principle 
of parity implies that retirement benefits 
given to teachers in government service 
should also be extended to teachers working 
in educational institutions conducted by 
local authorities and private organizations. 
The introduction of such uniformity and 
parity would not involve any large increase 
in expenditure and would be easier to adopt 
than even parity in remuneration. 


3.30. Retirement Benefits for School 
Teachers: Interim Measures. While this 
is the ideal towards which administrations 
should move, some alternative transitional 
solutions to the problem may have to be 
adopted. With regard to school teachers, 
we make the following recommendations: 


(1) Age of Retirement. For Government 
teachers, the age of retirement is 58 years 
in some cases, 55 years (with provision for 
extension up to 58) in others and in one 
State (West Bengal) 60 years. The same 
rules generally apply to teachers in local 
authority schools. For private school tea- 
chers, the age of retirement varies, from 
area to area, from 55 to 58 years and even 
to 60 years, In Bihar it is 62 years. In 
Orissa, there is no age limit for retirement 
and a person can work as long as he is 
physically fit. Until provision for adequate 
pension is made, it is desirable to provide 
for a higher age limit for retirement. We 
recommend that the normal retirement age 
for teachers should be 60 years; and there 
should be provision for extension up to 65 
years provided the person is physically fit 


and mentally alert to discharge his duties 
efficiently. 


(2) Retirement Benefits. The teachers in 
government schools are provided with 
pension, gratuity and family pension in most 
States. In others, provision is made for 
provident fund and insurance. The Union 
Territories generally offer the same benefits 
as are given to the employees of the Central 
Government. 


With regard to teachers working in non- 
government schools, most of the States pro- 
vide a contributory provident fund only. 
Recently, however, the  Тпрје-Вепе 
Scheme, which provides for provident fund, 
pension and insurance, is becoming popular. 
Originally introduced in Madras, it has now 
been adopted in Andhra Pradesh (without 
insurance), Assami, Bihar, Kerala, Mysore 
and Uttar Pradesh. In addition, Kerala 
offers the same retirement benefits for 
teachers in non-government schools as are 
given to teachers in government schools, 
provided the former opt for the conduct and 
discipline rules applicable to government 
servants and renounce the right to partici- 
pate in elections. West Bengal provides 
only provident fund and gratuity. The 
Ministry of Education has drawn up a 
Triple-Benefit Scheme for teachers in non- 
government schools which is now being 
adopted in the Union Territories? In view 
of the progress already made, we recom- 
mend that, as an interim measure, the 
Triple-Benefit Scheme should be adopted 
for all teachers in non-government schools 
in all States and Union Territories. 


The interest on the provident fund 
amounts of school teachers is now generally 
paid at 4 per cent per year. It should be 
much higher. Thére are also some other 
problems connected with its administration. 
We shall discuss these in some detail in the 
next section with reference to teachers in 
higher education. The same recommen- 
dations should be extended, mutatis mutan- 
dis, to the provident fund of the school 
teachers also. 


3.31. Retirement Benefits for Teachers in 
Higher Education: Interim Measures. The 


г For details see paper on Retirement Benefits for Teachers, included in Supplementary Volume I, Part IV, 


2 See Supplementary Volume I, Part IV. 
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retirement age for teachers in higher edu- 
cation is ordinarily 60 years, with provision 
for extension generally up to 65 years, and 
in a few cases, even up to 70 years. Most 
of the universities offer a contributory pro- 
vident fund only. 'The rate of contribution 
is generally 81 ner cent of the basic pay. 
Some universities permit the teacher to 
contribute up to 15 per cent of his pay and 
their own contribution is credited, depend- 
ing upon the salary, at 8 to 12 per cent. 
Some provide for gratuity in addition to 
contributory provident fund. In Madras, 
the Triple-Benefit Scheme has been extended 
to university and college teachers. A deci- 
sion to the same effect has also been taken 
bv the Central universities and the details of 
the proposal are being worked out. We re- 
commend that it would be desirable to 
adopt the Triple-Benefit Scheme for all 
university and college teachers. 


3.82.. Where a scheme of provident fund 
is in operation—whether for school or 
college teachers,—we suggest the following 
changes: 


(1) At present, a teacher begins to 
contribute to the provident fund only 
after he becomes permanent. In our 
opinion. the contribution to the pro- 
vident fund, which is a compulsory 
form of saving, should begin right 
from. the first day of a teacher's 
career. We, therefore, recommend 
that all teachers, whether temporary 
or permanent, should be required 
to contribute to the provident fund. 


(2) The contribution of the employers 
to the provident fund of a teacher 
should be paid from month to month 
and the present rule that the teach- 
er is not entitled to get employer's 
contribution if he leaves the service 
within five years, should be res- 
cinded. It serves no useful purpose 
and 15 patently unfair to the 
teachers. 


(3) At present, the amounts of the 
contributory provident funds of 
teachers are generally invested in 
the Postal Savings Bank where a 
separate account is maintained for 
each teacher. This has obvious 
administrative advantages. But 
financially, it is a very disadvantage- 
ous procedure. The rate of interest 
on deposits in Postal Savings Bank 
is only four per cent, though for 
long-term deposits like provident 
funds, the rate of interest should be 


six per cent or more. There 15” 
thus a considerable loss to teachers 
and we recommend that a more 
equitable system of investing pro- 
vident fund amounts should be de- 
vised. 

CONDITIONS OF WORK AND SERVICE 


3.33. Conditions of Work. In creative 
work like teaching or research, the provision 
of stimulating conditions of work and ade- 
quate opportunities for professional 
advancement are extremely important and 
can play a very significant role in attracting 
and retaining the right type of persons in 
the profession. The conditions of work in 
educational institutions should be such as 
to enable teachers to function at their 
highest level of efficiency. This would 
imply the provision of certain minimum 
facilities in the classroom, essential teach- 
ing aids, library and laboratory facilities, 
and the maintenance of a manageable pupil- 
teacher ratio. It will also imply a system 
which encourages initiative, experimenta- 
tion and creativity and gives adequate free- 
dom to teachers in the organization of their 
courses and in the use of methods and 
techniques they consider most suitable. 
The hours of work should be similar to those 
of other public servants, account being 
taken, not only of actual classroom teach- 
ing, but also of other work connected with 
it, such as study and preparation, correction 
of exercises, evaluation, organization of co- 
curricular and extra-curricular activities, 
tutorials, seminars and other programmes 
of student guidance. Adequate facilities 
should also be provided for professional 
growth through seminars, summer institutes, 
grants for the purchase of books or conduct 
of research, liberal facilities for study and 
sabbatical leave for self-renewal, and ade- 
quate prospects for promotion to higher 
cadres. We also recommend. that a scheme 
should be drawn up under which every 
teacher should get a concessional railway 
pass to any part of India once in five years 
on payment of a reasonable contribution 
related to his salary. 


3.34. Parity in the Terms and Conditions 
of Service. The terms and conditions of 
service of. teachers in government and 
local authority service are fairly satisfac- 
tory, except in one major particular: that 
the academic and civic freedom of these 
teachers is often severely restricted. The 
conduct and discipline. rules applicable to. 
teachers in government service (and 
these are generally extended to teachers 
in local authority service as well) are the 
same as for all other government employees. 
There is no reason why this should be so. 
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‘Each profession should have separate con- 
ditions of service; and the conduct and 
discipline rules for teachers should provide 
academic freedom which is essential to en- 
able them to function efficiently. Moreover, 
existing conduct and discipline rules were 
mainly framed under a foreign regime when 
control of the political views of teachers 
was a major objective of official policy. 
Unfortunately, these rules, which have long 
become obsolete, are still substantially in 
force. It would, therefore, be desirable to 
frame separate and new conduct and discip- 
line rules for teachers in government 
service, which would ensure them the free- 
dom required for professional efficiency and 
advancement. 


3.35. In so far as private schools are con- 
cerned, the difficulties are of two kinds: 
several private managements have not 
framed proper terms апд conditions of 
service; and not infrequently, the services 
of teachers are terminated on inadequate 
grounds and without regard to fairness and 
justice. To meet the first of these difficul- 
ties, we recommend the adoption of the 
principle of parity and suggest that the 
terms and conditions of service of teachers 
in government and private schools should 
be the same. This will confer some material 
benefits on the teachers in private schools 
and give greater academic freedom to 
teachers in government schools. We feel 
that, as a general practice, the services of a 
teacher should be terminated only after the 
prescribed procedure is followed and he is 
given adequate opportunity to defend him- 
self. In all cases, there should be an appeal 
to an arbitration tribunal consisting of a 
representative of the teacher, a representa- 
tive of the management and a representative 
of the Department. 


3.36. Residential Accommodation, The 
problem of residentia] accommodation is of 
great importance. Difficulties often arise in 
the rural areas when no residential accom- 
modation is available locally and the teacher 
is compelled to stay in another locality. 
This interferes with) the efficiency of his 
work and prevents him from building up 
proper contacts with parents or undertaking 
programmes of adult education. These and 
such other problems would be eliminated if 
it would be possible to provide reasonable 
residential accommodation for teachers in 
the locality itself. We recommend, there- 
fore, that every effort should be made to 

increase residential accommodation for 
teachers in rural areas. It should be 
regarded as a responsibility of the local 


community to provide such accommodation. 
Wherever necessary and possible, state 
subsidies should be made available for the 
programme. In urban areas, and particu- 
larly in big cities, the problem is sometimes 
easier and sometimes more difficult than in 
villages. A programme of building cons- 
truction and grant of adequate house-rent 
allowances in all big cities to enable teachers 
to obtain decent housing facilities is needed. 
Cooperative housing schemes for teachers 
should be:encouraged апа loans for cons- 
truction of houses should be made available 
on favourable terms. 


337. In the universities and affiliated 
colleges, it is necessary to provide residential 
accommodation. General experience has 
been that universities which provide 
residential accommodation to teachers have 
been able to obtain the services of eminent 
teachers and to retain them. The target to 
be reached over the next 20 years, should 
be to provide residential accommodation to 
about 50 per cent of the teachers in the 
universities and to 20 per cent in effiliated 
colleges. 


3.38. Additional Earnings. The problem 
of additional earnings of teachers, over and 
above their salaries, deserves consideration. 
At the school stage, the chief source of 
additional! earnings to teachers is private 
tuitions. This practice prevails largely in 
urban areas and, in тапу places, complaints 
are made that it has become almost a 
scandal, We realize that some children 
(these may be gifted children preparing to 
excel in examinations or backward ones who 
may need special aid to come up to the 
ordinary level) will need extra assistance 
from the teachers. In our opinion, such 
assistance should be provided, on an institu- 
tional basis, by the school iteself. The 
teachers concerned -should be adequately 
remunerated and the cost should be met 
partly by charging special fees and partly 
from school funds. At the university stage, 
the chief source of additional remuneration 
is part-time consultancy to government 
or industry, or remuneration from additional 
work, such as research carried out by the 
department, or fees for evaluating exani- 
nation scripts. Such additional earnings 
should be permitted, though care should be 
exercised to see that the concession is not 
abused and that the work of the department 
does not suffer. The existing practice under 
which a teacher is required to pay a part 
of his earnings to the emploving authority 
is, in our opinion, unfair. We think that 
such payment should not be required where 
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the earnings do not exceed 50 per cent of 
the salary. If it exceeds this amount, a 
progressive reduction may be made. 


3.39. Civic Rights. We attach great im- 
portance to the civic freedom of teachers. 
We consider the participation of teachers in 
social and public life to be highly desirable 
in the interest of the profession and the 
educational service as a whole, and that such 
participation will enrich the social and 
political life of the country, Teachers should 
be free to exercise all civic rights enjoyed 
by citizens and should be eligible for public 
offices_at the local, district, State or national 
levels. No legal restriction should be placed 
on their participation in elections. When 
they do so, they should be expected to pro- 
ceed on leave during the election campaign 
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and to relinquish temporarily their teaching 
duties if the requirements of public office 
interfere with their proper discharge. Such 
participation should be in a purely personal 
capacity and care should be taken to see 
that the institution which the teacher serves 
or his students are not involved in it, 


3.40. Women Teachers. Some discussion 
is needed regarding two important catego- 
ries of teachers with special problems— 
women teachers, especially for rural areas, 
and teachers for tribal localities. At present 
women teachers form the majority at the 
pre-primary stage. At other stages, the pro- 
portion of women teachers has been con- 
tinually increasing in the post-independence 
period as the statistics in Table 3.3 will 


show. 


TABLE 3.3. WOMEN TEACHERS (1950-65) 


Item 


1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1065-66 
(estimated) 


а 3 ша i908 өзіші 6 nn Бару о. 
I 2 3 4 5 


н ee ee WOR ~ i memi. 


1. Women teachers in lower primary schools 


Total no. of women teachers 82,281 117.067 126,788 200.000 
ise е (18) (20) (21) (24) 
2. Women teachers in higher primary schools 
Total no. of women teachers 5 12,887 23,944. 83,532 140,С00 
3 (18) 19) (32) (37) 
3. Women teachers in secondary schools 
Total no. of women teachers й 19,982 35,085 62,347 95,0 0 
| | { (19) (23) (27) (28) 
4. Women teachers in schools for vocational education 
Total no. of women teachers 2,131 2,966 35948 0,200 
ee am : н (23) (22) (17) (17) 
5. Women teachers in institutions for higher education (arts and ^ 
science) 
Total no. of women. teachers . у Я . 1,716 136 tah 8,512 
(10) 13) (16 G7) 
6. Women teachers in colleges for professional education 
"Total no. of women teachers $ 334 666 1,865 2,750 
(7) (8) (12) (11) 


Source. Ministry of Education, Form A. 
N.B. 


It will be seen that the number of women 
teachers in lower primary schools has 
increased from 82,000 to 200,000 or from 18 
to 24 per 100 men teachers. In the higher 
primary schools, where the demand for 
women teachers is great, especially in rural 
areas, their number has increased from 
13,000 to 140,000 or from 18 to 37 per 100 
men teachers. In secondary schools and 

"colleges of arts and science, the increase is 
not so large, but shows steady progress, It 
is only in vocational schools and colleges— 
and this is not unexpected—that their num- 
ber is still very limited. 

4] M. of Edu.—9 


Figures in parentheses show the number of women teachers for every 100 men teachers, 


8.41. It is necessary to emphasize the 
need for the employment of women 
teachers in increasing proportions. А+ the 
lower primary stage, they make good 
teachers; and in many rural areas, the pre- 
sence of a woman teacher will bring more 
girls to schools. At the higher primary 
stage, the employment of women teachers 
and the conduct of special schools for, girls 
will be necessary for some years to come in 
most of our rural areas. In secondary 
Schools and colleges of arts and science, the 
proportion of institutions for girls is conti- 
nually increasing. These are mostly staffed 
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by women teachers. Even in the re- 
maining institutions, a large majority are 
really mixed institutions with some propor- 
tion of girls attending. In all of them, it 
should be a rule to have at least one woman 
teacher on the staff and where the number 
of girls is large, at least one woman teacher 
for every 30 girls. Girls are also increasing- 
ly attending vocational schools and this 
emphasizes the need for the employment of 
more women teachers in them. 


3.42. This problem was examined in 
detail by. the National Committee оп 
Women’s Education which has made a num- 
ber of useful recommendations оп the 
subject. We support them fully. For con- 
venience of reference, however, we would 
highlight the following recommendations: 


(1) The employment of women teachers 
should be encouraged at all stages 
and in all sectors of education. 


Opportunities for part-time employ- 
ment of women teachers should be 
provided on a large scale in order 
to enable married women to look 
after their homes in addition to 
teaching. 


(2 


— 


(3 


< 


Residential accommodation should 
be provided for women teachers, 
particularly in rural areas, on a 
priority basis. 


(4) In order to get women teachers to 
work in rural areas in adequate 
numbers, the scheme of condensed 
courses for adult women which 
is now being operated upon by the 
CSWB should be expanded. ` Pro- 
mising girls from rural areas 
should be given Scholarships {о 
educate and train themselves to 
become teachers. 


(5) Many women cannot remain away 
from their homes for long periods 
as is often required in courses for 
professional training or of further 
general education. "They will, how- 
ever, be greatly benefited by pri- 
Vate study and correspondence 
education.- These facilities should 
be specially provided for them. 


(6) Wherever necessary, special allow- 


ances may Ве given to women 
teachers working in rural areas. 


; 8.48, Teachers for Tribal Areas.. Equally 
important is the need to secure the Services 
of good teachers for tribal areas. It will be 
necessary to give special allowances to such 


teachers because they have to live under 
very trying conditions. Assistance may also 
have to be provided for the education of 
their grown-up children. ^ Residential 
accommodation is very often a must as no 
rented buildings are available in places 
where the tribals live. 


It is also desirable to provide some special 
training to teachers who are going to work 
in tribal areas. This should include a study 
of the tribal language or languages and of 
tribal culture. In States where there is a 
large tribal population, special institutions 
will have to be set up to provide orientation 
courses to teachers posted to tribal locali- 
ties. Encouragement should also be given 
to tribal young men and women to become 
teachers in the schools of these areas. 


3.44. Teachers Organizations. Teachers’ 
organizations in all parts of the world have 
followed, or are following an almost identi- 
cal pattern of growth : starting as 'trade 
unions' designed to fight for material bene- 
fits and gradually becoming bodies concern- 
ed with many aspects of their members’ 
lives. The National Union of Teachers in 
the UK, for instance, was founded in 1870 
because of a desperate need to improve 
salaries and conditions of work. Since then 
it has broadened its functions enormously, 
though it still continues to be active and 
increasingly successful іп negotiating 
material benefits for its members. Та India 
also, teachers’ organizations are deve- 
loping on the same broad lines. Most of 
them are currently engaged, and rightly so, 
in securing better salaries and conditions of 
work for teachers. But some of them have 
already started other programmes of acade- 
mic work and are conducting research, 
organizing in-service education and produc- 
ing literature, needed by teachers. On the 
whole, however, the teachers’ organizations 
have still а Лопе way to 80, especially-in the 
development of their academic programmes. 
While the States can assist in this under- 
taking, it is essentially а task for the 
teachers themselves, 


345. Some of the functions of teachers’ 
organizations will be 


— to secure for their members, indivi- 
dually and collectively, their right- 
ful Status—social, economic. and 
professional; 
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— to safeguard their _ professional 
interests and to secure satisfactory 
conditions of work and service; 


— to secure the professional growth of 

teachers through refresher courses, 

seminars, publications, library ser- 
уісе and research; 

work for the improvement of 
education in response to the chal- 
lenge of the ever-changing socio- 
economic situation: 

— to improve the teaching of subjects 
through the establishment of 
subject-teachers' associations; and 

— to establish a professional code of 
conduct for teachers and to ensure 
that it is followed by members. 


—to 


Professional organizations of teachers ful- 
filling the above functions and having a 
responsible and representative body of 
members should be recognised by the 
Central and State Governments, Such recog- 
nition should entitle them to the right of 
being consulted on all matters relating to 
School education, general and professional 
education of teachers, and their salaries and 
conditions of work and service. 


3.46. Joint Teachers’ Councils. On the 
lines of the scheme recently approved by- 
the Government of India for joint consulta- 
tive machinery and cumpulsory arbitration 
for Central Governmeni employees, we 
recommend the constitution of joint teach- 
ers’ councils in each State and Union 
Territory. These councils should consist of 
representatives from teachers’ organizations 
and officers of the Education Departments, 
with the Secretary, Education Department, 
as chairman. These would meet as often as 
necessary but at least once in six months. 
Their scope and functions will include all 
matters relating to conditions of service and 
work, welfare service pf teachers of all 
categories, and general programmes for the 
improvement of education. The councils 
will be advisory bodies; but there would be 
a convention that, subject to the final autho- 
rity of the State Cabinet, agreements 
reached at the council shall become opera- 
tive. If there is a total failure of negotia- 
tions, compulsory arbitration should be pro- 
vided for in respect of matters of pay and 
allowances, hours of work and leave, The 
joint teachers’ councils wi!! create a forum 
where the officers of the Department will 


1 With regard to recruitment, promotion and discipline, 
and not with individual cases. 
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meet the representatives of teachers' organi- 
zations at a sufficiently high level We 
trust that this would help to build good 
relations between teachers and the State 
Governments ‘and promote the ‘cause of 
education by smoothening the innumerable 
administrative problems. which ure not 
promptly dealt with and which, by causing 
much avoidable suffering and inconvenience 
to teachers, have an adverse effect on edu- 
cational standards. 


3.47. Social Status and Morale. The effi- 
ciency of the teaching profession and its 
contribution to national development in 
general and educational improvement in 
particuiar, will depend largely on its social 
status and morale. This will, in its turn, 
depend upon two inter-related factors: 
economic status and civic rights of teachers, 
and their professional competence, charac- 
ter and sense of dedication. Throughout 
the world, the general experience has been 
that, as the material rewards of teachers are 
elevated, it becomes possible to recruit into 
the profession individuals of a continually 
improving quality and wich more extended 
professional training; and in proportion as 
the competence, integrity and dedication of 
teachers has increased, Society has been 
increasingly willing—and justifiably so-—to 
give greater recognition to their material 
and economic status, We visualize a similar 
development in India over the next twenty 
years. 

3.48. National Awards for School 
Teachers. For some years past, the Minis- 
try of Education has been Operating a 
scheme of national awards for school 
teachers? The principal object of the 
scheme is to grant recognition to school 
teachers who have done outstanding work 
and helped to raise the status of the teach- 
ing profession. By and large. the scheme 
has worked fairly weil. We would, 
however, request the Ministry of Education 
to examine the following suggestions which 
were made to us regarding this scheme and 
which, in our opinion, wil! improve its 
effectiveness. 

(1) The number of awards is very small 
at present. In our opinion, there should be 
about 500 awards. At the primary stage, it 
is very difficult to compare the merits of 
teachers working under entirely different 
conditions. We, therefore, suggest that, 
broadly speaking, an award should be given 
every year to a primary teacher from each 


the councils will deal'with matters of general principles only 


2 Similar schemes have also been in operation in some States, 
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(2) In order to minimize the influence of 
non-educational considerations such as poli- 
ties or caste, it is desirable to strengthen 
the selection committees for the awards at 
all levels. With the committees at the State 
level, some outstanding non-official edu- 


eationists and teachers known for their in- 
tegrity and public status should be asso- 
ciated, and to the extent possible, this should 
also be done in the district-level committees. 


(3) The travelling allowance given to the 
teachers receiving awards should be on the 
same basis as for Class I officers of the 
Government of India. The arrangements 
for their stay in Delhi shouid be comfort- 
ablé and generous, 


piro CROPS E: 


CHAPTER IV 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


I. General. (1) Significance; (2) Major 
weaknesses in the existing system of pro- 
fessional education. 


II. Removing the Isolation of Teacher Educa- 
tion. . Breaking the’ isolation: (4) from 
universities; (7) from schools; (10) from 
one another; comprehensive colleges; up- 
grading training institutions for pre- 
primary and primary teachers; State 
Boards of Teacher Education. 


Ш. Improving the Quality of Teacher Educa- 
tion, (14) Reorientation of subject know- 
ledge; (15) Duration of the training 
course; (18) Integrated courses of general 
and professional education; (21) Vitalizing 
professional studies; (23) Improving me- 
thods of teaching and evaluation; (25) Im- 
provement of student-teaching; (26) Deve- 
lopment of special courses and pro- 
grammes; (27) Revision and improvement 
of curricula; (28) Curriculum for the pro- 
fessional education of primary teachers; 
(31) Curriculum for the professional edu- 
cation of secondary teachers; (33) General 
observations; (35) Postgraduate courses. 


vÁ oi. Significance. A sound programme 
of professional education of teachers is 
essential for the qualitative improvement of 
education. Investment in teacher education 
can yield very rich dividends because the 
financial resources required are small when 
measured against the resulting improve- 
ments in the education of millions. In the 
absence of other influences, a teacher tries 
to teach in the way in which he himself 
was taught by his favourite teachers and 
thus tends to perpetuate the traditional 
methods of teaching. In a situation like the 
present when new and dynamic methods of 
instruction are needed, such an attitude be- 
comes an obstacle to progress. It can be 
modified only by effective professional edu- 
cation which will initiate the teachers to the 
needed, revolution in teaching and lay the 
foundations for their future professional 
growth. First-rate teacher training institu- 
tions cen thus play a crucial role in the 
development of education. 


IV. Improving the Quality of Training Institu- 
tions. (41) Training institutions for se- 
condary teachers—staff; (43) Students; 
(44) Facilities; (45) Improvement of insti- 
tutions for primary teachers—staff; (47) 
Students; (51) Other facilities; (52) Tui- 
tion fees; (53) Demonstration or experi- 
mental schools; (54) Expansion of train- 
ing facilities—State plans; expansion of 
facilities; part-time facilities; correspond- 
ence education; evening ог  vart-time 
courses; clearance of backlog; size of insti- 
tutions; location. 


V. Continuing Professional Education of 
Teachers, (55) The role of the school; 
(56) Part-time and whole-time in-service 
education; (57) In-service education of 
school teachers; (58) Professional prepara- 
tion of teachers in higher education, 


VI. Maintenance of Standards in Teacher Edu- 
cation. (63) Need for organizations at 
the State and national levels; (64) Тһе 
role of the Centre. | 


“-- 

4.02. Major Weaknesses in the Existing 
System of Professional Education. Unfor- 
tunately, the professional education of tea- 
chers has been comparatively neglected in 
the post-independence period. Its signifi- 
cance was stressed by the University Edu- 
cation Commission (1949), the Secondary 
Education Commission (1953) and the Inter- 
national Team on Teachers and Curricula 
in Secondary Schools (1954). Several semi- 
nars were held and study groups were 
appointed to discuss improvements in ele- 
mentary and secondary teacher education. 
But their ‘recommendations have not yet 
been implemented in any large measure. By 
and large, training institutions for primary 
and secondary teachers have remained iso- 
lated from the main stream of the academic 
life of the university, as well as from the 
daily problems of the schools. The quality 
of training institutions remains, with a few 
exceptions, either mediocre or poor. Com- 
petent staff are not attracted; vitality and 
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realism аге lacking in the curriculum and 
кошш of work which continue to be 
argely traditional; and set patterns and 
rigid techniques are followed in practice- 


teaching, with a disregard for present-day ~ 


needs and objectives. А comprehensive 
programme of improvement is urgently 
needed in teacher education and we propose 
to discuss this under the following heads: 


— Removing the isolation of training 
institutions by bringing them. into 
the direct stream of the academic 
life of the universities and by build- 
ing up closer relations with . the 
schools and between the training 
institutions preparing teachers for 
different levels; 

training 


— Improving the quality of 
institu- 


programmes and training 
tions; 


— Expanding training facilities; 
— Making adequate provision for the 


continuing professional education of 
all teachers; and 


— Creating appropriate agencies, both 
at the Centre and in the States, for 
the maintenance of standards in 
teacher education, 


REMOVING THE ISOLATION ОЕ TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


403. We attach great importance to the 
proposal to break the isolation of training 


institutions. In our opinion, this is the one 


reform that can make а break-through, 
vitalize teacher education and through it, 
the process of learning and teaching in our 
millions of classrooms, "This isolation takes 
three forms: 


— Isolation from University Life. The 
professional education of primary 
teachers is not looked upon as a 
concern of the universities. The 
professional education of secondary 
teachers is with the universities, no 
doubt, but it has become separated 
from other intellectual disciplines 
in the university and is treated al- 
sr as a Cinderella in university 
ife; 


— Isolation from Schools. "Teacher edu- 
cation, both at the primary and 
secondary levels has become isolat- 


ed from schools and current deve- 
lopments in school education. 


— Isolation from One Another. The 

ifferent es of teacher training 

institutions are isolated from one 

. another and do not form ап inte- 
| grated community. 


No significant improvement in teacher 
education is possible unless this isolation is 
broken. 


* 4:04. Breaking the Isolation from Univer- 
sities, Our first suggestion is that education 
should be brought into the main stream of 
the academic life of the universities. In 
India, the general trend has been to identify 
education with pedagogy. It has been taught 
mostly in training institutions and is studied 
only by those who decide to enter the tea- 
ching profession, after such a decision has 
been made. In the educationally advanced 
countries, however, education has developed 
considerably as a social science and a sepa- 
rate academic discipline. The realisation 
that education is an instrument of change— 
social, political and economic—is having far- 
reaching ‘implications, not only for educa- 
tion.as an intellectual discipline of great 
scientific, and philosophic import, but. for 
other disciplines as well. It is also worth 
noting that philosophers and social scientists 
have begun to give special attention to edu- 
cation as an important part of their fields of 
study. We, therefore, recommend that, in 
view of its increasing scope and importance, 
‘education’ should be recognized as a social 
science or an independent discipline. We 
also recommend that ‘education’ as an elec- 
tive subject should be introduced аї the 
undergraduate and postgraduate stages on 
the lines indicated below: 


(1) The courses in undergraduate edu- 
cation should give an orientation in three 
broad areas—sociological, philosophical and 
psychological foundations of education. The 
contributions of. great educators, compara- 
tive education and a study of some of the 
current educational problems could be in- 
cluded in the course. Moreover, the inter- 
relationship of education with national deve- 
lopment in all its aspects needs to be stress- 
ed in these courses. A wide choice should 
be offered so that it would be possible for a 
student to choose education in combination 
with any other subject, e.g, one or more of 
the natural sciences, mathematics, beha- 
vioural sciences, most subjects in the hu- 
manities, and even professional courses like 
engineering or social work. 


қ Mere ptm ЕН + лы сы ды 
т See Report of the UGC Committee on Education аз ап Elective Subject at the Undergraduate Stage, New 


Delhi, 1966. 


We broadly agreetwith its recommendations. 
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(2) At the postgraduate stage, ап M.A. 
degree in Education should be introduced, 
to be taken two years after the first degree 
in any subject. In addition, it should be pos- 
sible at this stage to combine education 
with one other subject selected from a wide 
range in the humanities and the sciences. 
To begin with, this may even be left as an 
additional option and a scholarship may be 
given to students who offer it and who 
agree to be teachers after tne completion of 
the course. 


(3) In all these courses—undergraduate or 
postgraduate—a minimum teaching practice 
should be obligatory just ав laboratory 
work is a compulsory part of the study of 
sciences, It should be possible for a student 
who has taken these courses, to become a 
teacher, after a period of internship and, if 
necessary, after some in-service education 
provided through summer institutes. 


4.05. We recommend that this рго- 
gramme should be sponsored by the UGC in 
a few. selected universities and developed 
speedily on a large scale. In each selected 
university, a Department or Institute or 
preferably a School of Education should. be 
established to develop research and training 
programmes in collaboration with other 
disciplines. Its main functions would. be 


— to conduct undergraduate and post- 
graduate courses in education; 


— to conduct courses іп professional 
education for different categories of 
teachers—pre-primary, primary and 
secondary; 


— to provide extension services to a 
few institutions of teacher educa- 
tion at all levels and to assist them 
to grow; 


— to organize summer institutes and in- 
service programmes in subject con- 
tent as well as in professional edu- 
cation; 


— to work in close collaboration with a 
few schools of all types with a view 
to developing research and evolving 
better curricula and techniques of 
teaching; and 


— to promote research. in . education, 
especially. with an. inter-disciplinary 
approach. 


A practice should also be adopted of 
appointing eminent professors in different 
disciplines as part-time professors in the 
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schools of education to explain new develop- 
ments in their fields and the manner in 
which they will affect education at the 
school stage. Apart from the intrinsic value 
of such contacts for improving professional 
education itself, this measure will inci- 
dentally help їп raising the status of pro- 
fessional education and in interesting lead- 
ing intellectuals in school education, 


This programme will have two in- 
cidental advantages. As education can be 
studied without any commiiment to being a 
teacher and in combination with other sub- 
jects, many talented students will study it 
and if their interest is aroused sufficiently, 
some of them may join the profession, The 
study of education itself will also begin to 
receive the enriching  inter-disciplinary 
attention that is now lacking. 


v 06. Breaking the Isolation from Schools. 
To break down the isolation from schools, 


every training institution should be requir- 
ed to e neighbourhood schools und their 
Stal 3n Ланин е their work and in usin: 

рне methods of teaching. Such exten- 
sion work is needed as sige for the im- 
provement of schools as for the improvement 
of the training programme itself. v^ We, 


therefore, recommend that an extension 
department should be established in each 


training institution—pre-primary, primary. 
or secondary—and should be regarded as an 
‘essential part of the programme апа the 


responsibility of the training institution as 
a whole. 1 members of = talt should 
participate in it, ang it should not be left 
to the coordinator only. Excellent pioneer 
work has been done by the Department of 
Extension Programmes for Secondary Edu- 
cation of the NCERT by providing extension 
services in nearly 50 per cent of teacher 
training institutions at the secondary. level. 
The National Institute of Basie Education 
has also made a small beginning at the pri- 
mary stage. What is now needed is a deep- 
ening of the programme and its expansion 
to cover every training institution. It would 
also be desirable to transfer the control of 
these programmes to the States and to locate 
this control in the State Institutes of Edug 8. 
tion, whenever and wherever they are ready. 
Only a co-ordinating, advisory and, clearing- 
house role in the scheme should be retained 
by the NCERT. TT 


4.07. One other way іп which «training in- 
in acti 


stitutions can kee ve touch with 
ools woul i ; 
Institutions for teacher education should 


have effective. alumni associations which 


~ 
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would periodically bring together old stu- 
dents from far and near to discuss problems 
of common interest with the college staff. 
Such discussions which would cover achieve- 
ments of individual teachers and difficulties 
experienced in implementing the pro- 
grammes envisaged while under training, 
would benefit the institution as well as the 
past students now working as teachers, and 
provide opportunities for a follow-up of the 
schemes ek planned in outline during 
the training period. If there was anything 
that was unrealistic or impractical in them, 
the staff would see their way to modifying 
their approach. If the failure to implement 
was due to lack of enthusiasm or want of 
support from the school and the staff, at- 
tempts would be made to overcome the ob- 
stacles. The very idea that old students and 
the college staff would meet periodically 
to discuss reports of work and frame future 
programmes would keep up the enthusiasm 
of the students and lead them to try out 
their own ideas and projects instead of fol- 
lowing routine methods. Such a close link 
between old students and the staff has im- 
mense potentialities for making teacher edu- 
cation dynamic and progressive. 


жө? 


4.08. Yet meth ing thi 


{ another method of breaking this 
isolation i$ to make student-teachi a 
© ive internship in which trainees 
е abi to observe thie Entire work of th 


атета ntire work of the 
sc о participate actively in all the 
im rofessional activities of а _ tea- 
cher; Poth in and out of the class Таззгоот. Such 


comprehensive and fruitful internship will 
be possible only when there is a systematic 
collaboration and cooperation between the 
schools and the training institutions апа 
when student-teaching is regarded as the 
joint responsibility of the producers (i.e., the 
training institutions) and the users (ie., the 
schools and State Departments). Depart- 
ments of Education should develop such col- 
laboration by giving special recognition and 
status to schools selected for the programme 
as ‘cooperating schools and by providing 
them with adequate grants for equipment 
and maintenance (5.е., to meet the entire 
cost of allowances to the supervising tea- 
chers). The pioneering experience of the 
Regional Colleges of Education will be of 
help in the development of this programme. 


` 4.09. Collaboration between schools and 
training institutions could advantageously 
be.extended beyond the internship pro- 
gramme. Selected teachers from cooperating 
schools could join the training college staff, 


INN 


on deputation, from time to time and parti- 
cipate, not only in the general programmes 
of the college, but also in evolving new plans 
of work and methods of teaching or in pre- 
paring teaching aids. They may teach in 
the experimental or demonstration school 
of the training institution and in exceptional 
cases, even work as a member of its staff. 
The training college staff itself, which will 
find a fruitful field of research in educa- 
tional methods and practices opened up to 
them through their collaboration with 
schools, will benefit considerably if they can 
do some continuous teaching in the cooperat- 
ing schools. For this purpose, they may be 
deputed annually to teach at least for a 
month or so in a schoo] or to complete at 
least one unit of the school syllabus. A 
combination of training college staff trying 
out their principles of teaching, and school 
teachers drawing generalization from their 
practical experience, would be of great 
benefit to student-teachers and would assist 
in a continuous improvement in teaching 
techniques. Schools should gradually be- 
come responsible partners in teacher edu- 
cation, not only by the facilities they offer 
for student teaching, but by their active 
participation in professiona! studies and 
educational research. 


4.10. Breaking the Isolation from one 
Another. Teachers for the different stages of 
school education or for special subjects 
are now trained in separate courses and in 
separate institutions. The training institu- 
tions for pre-primary and primary teachers 
have the status of lower secondary schools 
only, in terms of qualifications and remune- 
ration of staff or the scale of contingent 
expenditure. There is also a total separation 
between training institutions for Secondary 
school teachers and those for primary or 
pre-primary teachers. An important 
reform, therefore, would be to raise the 
status of training institutions for рге- 
primary or primary teachers to a collegiate 
standard and to end the fragmentation of 
teacher education which results in weakness 
at each level and greatly reduces the 
effectiveness of the programme as a whole. 


4.11, The ultimate objective should be to 
bring all teacher education under the uni- 
versities in such a manner that it continues 
to function in close collaboration with State 
Departments of Education and teachers’ 
organizations. We concede that very few 
universities have shown an active interest 
even in the preparation of secondary 
teachers which is under their control, and 
that problems of primary teacher education 
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have not attracted their attention at all. 
Nevertheless, from the point of view of the 
freedom and autonomy necessary for the 
growth and development of teacher educa- 
tion, as well as of academic and educational 
efficiency, teacher education at all levels 
should be brought within the scope of the 
universities. 


4.12. То upgrade all training institutions 
for primary and pre-primary veachers to the 
university standard immediately would be 
impossibie in view of the heavy costs in-| 


voived and the large number of qualified | , 


teacher-educators needed. The prograinme | 
which will have to Бе spread over а! 
number of years with a suitable transi- | 
tional strategy, should take three forms: (1) | 
the establishment of comprehensive, 
colleges; (2) a phased programme of upgrad-| 
ing ail training institutions for pre-primary 
and ` primary teachers to the collegiate | 
standard; апа (3) the establishment of | 
State Boards of Teacher Education as | 
bridges, during the transitional period, | 
between the training institutions for pre- | 
primary and primary teachers and the uni- 
"versities. 


(1) Comprehensive. Colleges. Colleges 
should be established wherever possible to 
prepare teachers for several stages of 
education and/or. for a number of special 
fields... Some institutions. of this ^ type 
already exist and have shown good results. 
What is now needed is a planned attempt to 
develop more institutions of this type and 
to add sections for training primary and/or 
pre-primary teachers to training colleges 
that now prepare teachers for secondary 
schools only. 


(2) Upgrading Training Institutions for 
Pre-Primary and Primary Teachers. Insti- 
tutions for the training of pre-primary and 
primary teachers (which now admit stu- 
dents who have completed the lower 
secondary stage of education and which 
will raise this admission qualification to the 
completion of the higher secondary stage 
in the course of the next 10 to 15 years) 
should. be upgraded to the collegiate 
standard and a phased programme  pre- 
pared for the purpose, separately for each 
State. This entails that the qualifications 
and salaries of staff should be comparable 
to those in affiliated colleges. The qualifi- 
cations of students should also be compara- 
ble апа curricula and programmes оѓ 
teacher education should be brought under 
the control of the university. Given due 
priority and an adequate allocation of funds, 
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it should be possible to do this within a 
period of 15 to 20 years. 


(3) State Boards of Teacher Education. 
In tne transitional period, when some insti- 
tutions for teacher education would be 
under the Department and others within the 
fold of the universities, a bridge between 
them may be created by establishing State 
Boards of Teacher Education. These should 
consist of representatives of universities, 
State Departments of Education, principals 
of training institutions, the National Asso- 
ciation of Teacher Educators and’ teachers’ 
organizations. They should be responsible 
for all aspects of teacher education at the 
State level, such as— 


(a) prescribing standards. for training 
institutions; 


(b) improving curricula, programmes, 
examinations, textbooks апа ins- 
tructional materials for teacher 
education; 


(c) prescribing conditions for the 
recognition of training institutions 
and arranging for their periodical 
inspection; 

(d) offering consultative. services to 
the institutions; 


ensuring that candidates complet- 
ing the prescribed courses аге 
competent to teach in the schools of 
the State; and 591 


(f) preparing plans: for the immediate 
and „long-term development. of 
teacher education, both qualitative 
and quantitative. et an 

Each Board should be set up by the State 
Government, and should have a full-time 
secretary. The State Institute of Education 
Should be closely associated with И. The 
Board should take over all the functions of 
the Department of Education in regard ^to 
pre-primary and primary training institu- 
tions and should advise on the secondary 
training colleges which will be with the 
universities. | EE uc or 

The establishment of State Boards of 
Teacher Education is not a new recommen- 
dation. It was made earlier by the 
Secondary Education Commission, the 
international . Team оп Teachers . . and 
Curricula for Secondary Schools and by a 
number of seminars and study-groups. Un- 
fortunately, no action has been КАКА, 50 


far. We regard this as a crucial 'ecommk r 
dation on which immediate action is needed. 


— 
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VIMPROVING THE QUALITY or TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


4.13, Our next recommendation is that 
the quality of the existing programmes of 
‘teacher education should be considerably 
improved. The essence of a programme of 
teacher education 15 ‘quality’ and in its 
absence, teacher education becomes, not 
only a financial waste but a source of over- 
‘all deterioration in educational standards. 
We attach the highest importance {о this 
programme . of qualitative improvement. 
Existing programmes of teacher education 
are largely tradition, rigid and divorced 
from the realities of schools and existing or 
proposed programmes of educational re- 
construction. Reorganization is needed at 
all levels and in all courses and it will not 
be possible for us to examine all aspects of 
this problem in detail. We shall, however, 
indicate here some broad principles on 
which this reorganization ^ should Ье 
attempted. These are: 


— re-orientation of subject-knowledge; 


— vitalization of professional. studies; 


— improvement in methods of teaching 
--- vand evaluation; 


— improvement of student-teaching; 


. — development.of special courses and 
| programmes; апа 


— revision апа _improvement of 
curricula. w^ | 


4.14. Re-orientation of Subject- 
knowledge. There should be provision in 
the training programme, at both primary 
запа secondary levels, for a study of the sub- 
jects to be faught, in depth as well as in 
range. This study should not be. confused 
with a programme of the study of subjects 
not offered at the college stage nor with 
the, mere imparting of additional informa- 

ion in the subject. It should be a carefully 
Planned content course, which would include 
E say of fundamental concepts and their 
‘implications for the school Syllabus, and. of 
the textbooks and growing source materials 
‘to assist teaching аё ће school stage. About 
-20 ‘рег’ cent `of the time in the training 
‘programme should ordinarily be given {о 
‘such studies. - 
415. Duration of the Training Course. 
This raises the question of the duration of 
the training course. At the primary stage, 
a minimum. of two years is needed; and if 
i ће course is lengthened to two years in all 


~, 


е! 16 15 one year, there would be 


no difficulty in providing the needed courses 
in subject-matter. At the secondary stage, 
where the duration of the course is only 
one year, it has been suggested that it 
should be increased to two years, to do 
justice to the existing heavy courses and to 
incorporate the proposed subject-matter 
courses. From a financial and practical 
point of view this does not seem feasible. 
However, it is possible to make better use 
of the existing duration by extending the 
working days in the academic year from the 
existing level of 180-190 days to 230 days. 
Academic years of such lengths have been 
adopted in some secondary training institu- 
tions with very good results; and we recom- 
mend that the reform should be extended 
to all institutions without delay. 


416, Reorientation in the subject- 
knowledge of secondary teachers should be 
done in collaboration with competent uni- 
versity departments and, where necessary, 
With the arts and science colleges doing post- 
graduate work. Each training institution 
should work out a detailed scheme involving 
university departments ог colleges and 
including the use of their laboratories and 
libraries. Professors and lecturers should 
cooperate with training college staff in 
developing and providing new courses, 
Similar courses for primary teachers should 
be provided. by staff members holding a 
Master’s degree in collaboration with the 
staff of arts and science colleges, 


4.17. These _re-orientation courses in 
subject-knowledge should be closely related 
to the special techniques and methods used 
in teaching the subject concerned. Set les- 
son plans with emphasis on rigid methods 
should be avoided and the student-teacher 
should be guided to develop his teaching 
programme in a creative manner, 


4.18. Integrated Courses of Gener: d 
Professional Education, pus 


has been reduced by one year, and the B.Ed 
egree can be obtained in four years after 


the SSLC or the Matriculation examination. 
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4.19. The utility and feasibility of these 
integrated courses have been widely ques- 
uoned. It has been argued that this 
experiment has not, and will not succeed in 
India since a young student, about 16 or 17 
years old, who has just completed secondary 
education does not ordinarily decide to be 
a school teacher. It is also contended that 
there is no evidence to show that the pro- 
ducts of these integrated courses are better 
in any way than teachers who have first 
taken their degree and then completed their 
professional education; and that the dwindl- 
ing enrolments in such courses (except 
where substantial stipends are provided) 
show that the experiment has no promising 
future. Although we do not subscribe to all 
the objections raised, it is obvious that these 
integrated courses, even when developed 
to their fullest potential, can only provide 
a very small proportion of the total number 
of trained teachers required at the 
secondary stage (estimates vary from 5 to 
10 рег cent) on account of the heavy 
expenditure involved therein. We feel that 
it would be wrong to place an undue em- 
phasis on such marginal experiments and 
that, from the point of view of raising 
standards in teacher education, it would be 
better to concentrate on improving the 
professiona] one year course following the 
first or the second degree. 


420. ТЕ such integrated courses are to be 
organized at all—and we do believe that 
they have a place in the elastic and varied 
System we are recommending—they should 
be organized in universities rather than in 
separate institutions set up for the purpose 
as is now being done in the Regional 
Colleges of Education. Such colleges neces- 
sarily prove to be expensive as regards 
staffing and equipment. High quality . staff 
do not join such institutions readily as 
adequate facilities to pursue studies in their 
special academic field or for undertaking 
research do not exist. While . existing 
colleges may continue, such institutions 
should not be expanded. The experiment 
should be tried, as we have recommended, 
in. universities having strong departments 
or schools of education which should work 
in collaboration with departments in other 
subjects. 


4.21. Vitalizing Professional Studies. It is 
not sufficiently realised that courses for 
professional subjects contain a great deal of 
matter which is either out of date or has 
little relevance to a teacher’s work in the 
school. Such dead matter should be elimi- 
nated and replaced by what is directly 


related to th epersonal and professional 
needs of student-teachers. While the over- 
crowding of content should be avoided, 
there is need to co-ordinate and integrate 
the different courses and to root the entire 
curriculum in Indian conditions. 


4.22. Two basic weaknesses are mainly res- 
ponsible for the comparatively low status of 
professional studies in training institutions. 
The first is the absence of adequate research 
on problems under Indian conditions. This 
compels teacher-educators to explain theory, 
more often than not, with illustrations from 
foreign countries. There is also a tendency 
on the part of teacher-educators to deal too 
much with generalities and platitudes. The 
corollary to this is the absence of high 
quality original books on pedagogy and edu- 
cational science as applied to India and pre- 
pared by Indian authors. Absence of such 
books is a glaring weakness at the primary 
stage where the student-teacher does not 
have adequate command over English and is 
compelled to fall back solely upon cheap 
guides written to help him to pass examina- 
tions. These deficiencies must be ‘remedied 
and large-scale programmes: to’ develop 
research in educational problems and to pro- 
duce the needed educational literature in 
English as well as in the modern Indian 
languages need to be organized. 


123. Improving Methods of Teaching and 
Evaluation. Methods of teaching and evalua- 
tion in training institutions are extremely 
important and the attitudes of the student- 
teacher will be inflenced more by the 
methods used with them, than Бу what they 
are formally taught about the methods they 
should use in schools. Unfortunately there 
is little realization of this and the methods of 
teaching and evaluation used in the training 
institutions continue to be largely tradi- 
tional. An immediate and drastic change is 
thus called for and we would like to make 
the following main suggestions: | 


— An attempt should be made to deve- 
lop the. student-teachers’ | maturity 
through contacts, experience, study 
and discussion. This needs the use 
of methods requiring student parti- 
cipation and independent: study: As 
their earlier education cannot ordi- 
narily be expected to have developed 
habits of self-study and independent 
thinking, the training institutions 
have to make воод this deficiency ta 
the extent possible and give 
students opportunities % think, 

'read, study and discuss. Individual 
library work, preparation of reviews 
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and reports, case - studies, project 
work, discussions and seminars 
should form an integral part of the 
work of training institutions. 


— Time should also be found to orient- 
ate students' attitudes to the signi- 
ficance and possibilities of the pro- 
fession that they have chosen, to 
awaken a sensitiveness to the hu- 
man factors involved, and to stress 
the social values of educational 
development. 


— A.number of new techniques and 
methods are being ^ developed 
rapidly in the advanced countries, 
such as the use of radio, television 
and films in classroom teaching, pro- 
grammed instruction and language 
laboratories, to mention only a few. 
In India, the radio has just been 
introduced іп the schools and, in 
the next few years, the other aids 
would begin to be available on an 
increasing scale. It would be desir- 
able that the. teachers under train- 
ing should be introduced {о them, 

"first in their. own. learning. pro- 
grammes. and later оп in their 
teaching practice. 


424. The examination system also needs 
considerable reform. At present, the system 
of external examinations adopted for training 
‘institutions is very similar to that used in 
the schools and suffers from all the well- 
known defects. Unless this examination is 
refórmed and the teachers are initiated into 
the'new techniques of evaluation as a part 
of their training programme, the reform of 
examinations in schools will not be success- 
ful. “A systematic effort’ has to be made, 
therefore, on a high priority basis, to improve 
the-nature' of the examinations in training 
institutions.’ Tnternal.- assessment, . which 
evaluates all.the work of a student under 
training, should also be introduced and em- 
phasized-as:a regular - feature. “This has 
already: been done ora- small scale. Al- 
though it has raised the problem of uni- 
formity -of -asséssment of- different institu- 
tions affiliated to the same university, it has 
also Һай a salutary ‘effect on the training 
‘programme as a whole and encouraged work 
directly ‘related to the responsibilities of a 
teacher. Early steps should, therefore, be 
taken to expand the use of internal assess- 

теп апа to give іа more significant place 
іп the final evaluation. In addition, teacher 
educators should maintain cumulative re- 
cords. of 'student-teáchers in consultation 
with them. In this way, trainees will learn 


by doing how the cumulative records oí 
their own pupils should be maintained. 


4.25. Improvement of  Student-teaching. 
At present, student-t eachers-are-cornirmionty 
required to give a specified number of iso- 
lated lessons, many of which are often un- 
supervised or ill-supervised. The practice of 
continuous block-teaching, the duratjon of 
which varies from two to six wecks, is ad- 
opted only in a few institutions and. its 
organization still leaves much to be desired. 
In our opinion, student teaching should be 
provided in two stages. The objective. of 
the first stage should be to orient the student- 
teacher to the entire school situation 
and to initiate him into actual teaching. 
He should have opportunities to —ob- 
Serve good teaching and. to. become 
familiar. wi e school programmes 
as a whole. He should know the kind. of 
service provided in the school library, the 
workshop, the.art room and on the play- 
ground and the role played by teachers of 
different subjects and the career-master or 
t . He should become acquainted 
with the school assembly pro ramme and 
the co-curricular activities in the school. He 
may begin his teaching practice with teach- 
ing individual children, then proceed to small 
groups and eventually learn to manage full 
classes having normal strength. The objec- 
tive of the second stage should be to enable 
him to do continuous teaching for a specified 

eriod of at Teast eight weeks, under actual 
school conditions, by working as a teacher 
in a selected school. The first {уре of 
experience is easy to provide: But it is the 
second that is of crucial importance and we 
recommend that its provision should become 
an integral part of all teacher education at 
all levels on the broad lines discussed earlier. 


4.26. Development of Special Courses and 
Programmes. New courses required to meet 
Special needs should also be developed. We 
have already referred to the two-year M.A. 
course and to courses in education to be 
introduced at the undergraduate and post- 
graduate Stages. At present, “there are no 
Special courses for headmasters, 
much depends upon the heads of institutions, 


promoted as headmasters, There 15 
equally urgent need for Special courses for 
and secondary 
1 ; Тһе employment of 
graduates In primary schools—even at the 
lower primary stage—has been increasing 
and a special course designed for them could 


£ also be desirable 
to train teachers for two consecutive stages, 


~ 


--- 


“methods of teaching, school 
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or in such а way that, with some further 
orientation or training, they could also teach 
at a higher level. Тһе methods of teaching 
in Classes I and II need to be informal and 
it would be useful to train the teachers at 
this level in a combined course for pre- 
primary апа primary schools. Similarly, 
there should be combined | courses which 
prepare teachers both for primary | and 
secondary schools, We recommend that fur- 
ther details of these courses ' should be 
worked out, on a high priority basis, by 
the Department of Teacher Education of 
the NCERT, in collaboration with the 
National Association of Teacher Educators. 


427. Revision and Improvement of Curri- 
сша. The time has come when  teacher- 
educators at all levels must review their 
curricula and programmes of work, parti- 
cularly in view of our recommendations for 
the development of school education. The 
present curricula at the different stages have 
grown out of the traditional ones by accre- 
tion of subjects and tovics, and lack cf or- 
ganic unity as well as functional utility. 
These must be revised in the light of the 
fundamental objective of preparing teachers 
for their varied responsibilities in an evol- 
ving system of education.. They must not 
err either on the' side of teaching specific 
methods and лека of the trade’ only, or 
on the side of teaching something too general 
and theoretical and. far removed- from the 
teacher's actual job. The basis underlying 
a teacher's varied. functions. must Бе exa- 
mined апа courses. giving а grounding in 
the basic subjects must Бе developed. 


428. Curriculum for the Professional Edu- 
cation of Primary Teachers. This curriculum 
is now divided into two parts. Тһе theoreti- 
са! portion includes principles of education, 
child development, or child . psychology, 
organization 
and health education; and the practical 
work includes craft, practiee-teaching апа 
activities of community living. We have no 
fault to find with this group of subjects. We, 
however, wish to stress that. the ,subject- 
matter presented under. the. various 
heads in theory should be of direct relevance 
to the task that a teacher is called upon 
to perform in the school, that relationships 
among. the different.. subjects should Бе 
worked out, and that they should be taught 
in an integrated manner. We have already 
stresse e пеёй providing adequate 
knowledge of subject-matter and for relat- 
ing it to methods and materials of teaching. 
‘Student-teachers. should... understand | the 
objectives: and. implications of. the. school 


syllabus.and should have the necessary in- 
sight for developing its concepts in a way 
thatowill Бе meaningful to children. 


‚429. There is, besides, a need (ог а con- 
tinuing programme of genéral education 
for primary student-teachers. еу пее 
courses which will help them to build up а 
proper perspective of life, of: our cultural 
heritage and of problems and. aspirations 
of the nation as well as of human culture 
and civilization in general, Community 
living programmes, if organized properly, 
can, deyelop.a.sense of. responsibility, the 
capacity for cooperative living and a desire 
for social service. These. would prove to 
be useful when the teacher.is called upon 
to organize such. activities in his school. 


4.30. We have already spoken about the 
organization of practice-teaching. We would 
like to reiterate that in keeping with the 
goals of education in a modern society, the 
emphasis in practice-teaching and in courses 
on methods and materials should be on 
developing the problem-solving abili 
pupils, using assimilation and understar 
ing of fundamental facts only as a. basis. 
These abilities should first be developed in 
the student-teachers themselves by teacher- 
educators. No separate demonsiration or 
exposition of the methods would be as effec- 
tive as their use in the students’ own learn: 
ing. — 

4.31. Curricilum for the Professional 
Education of Secondary Teachers. At pre- 
sent the course at this: level comprises а 
study of the foundations of education— 
philosophical, psychological and sociological 
—school organization, methods: of teaching, 
practice-teaching and practical work. There 
is need here to eliminate irrelevant matter 
and to relate the curriculum closely to the 
teacher's responsibilities and to Indian con- 
ditions, problems and studies. The profes- 
sional as well as general education courses 
should enable the student to understand 
and appreciate the nature of forces— social, 
political, religious, economic and » techno- 
logical—which -ате tending. to. transform 
modern Indian society, and the educational 
problems emanating from, this transforma- 
tion and the role) of. education. in. giving 
direction. and purpose to 14. Moreover, 
student-teachers at this level need to be pro- 
vided with specific learning experiences in 
constructing achievement and diagno tic 
tests, in spotting talent, in developing 
riehment programmes, in. diagnosing diffi- 
culties of under-achievers апа іп planning 
remedial programmes.) diiy 90 "i 


ities of. 
tand- 
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4.32. The total programme of teacher edu- 
cation at this level also needs to be organiz- 
ed in the spirit of a community enterprise. 
The process of interaction between the diffe- 
rent elements comprising the college com- 
munity should be conducive to the enrich- 
ment of each one’s personality. This is ob- 
viously applicable to training institutions at 
other levels also. 


4.33. General Observations. We  raust 
make it clear that we do not expect training 
institutions to provide all the knowledge, 
skills and methods that will be required for 
carrying out various programmes. We can- 
not aim at turning out a finished product— 
a teacher who would be equipped fully with 
all that he may need for cairying out his 
responsibilities for all time. A complete 
training to meet all anticipated situations 
is neither possible nor desirable. The more 
dynamic a vocation, the less chances there 
are of giving a complete initial traming. 
What is important in a teacher education 
programme is to develop in the student in- 

i anding, the capacity to 
learn, and resourcefulness. When there is 
need for specific orientation, in-service pro- 
grammes can be organized. 

434. The curriculum and programme of 
activities to be followed in training institu- 
tions must be such as will meet the re- 
quirements of the national system of edu- 
cation. Teacher education curricula and 
courses at all levels will need. to be revised 
from this point of view. This should be 
опе of the earliest and the most significant 
tasks to be undertaken by the State Boards 
of Teacher Education and. the Standing 
Committee of the UGC on Teacher Educa- 
tion whose establishment is discussed later 
in this chapter. We would like to suggest 
that the ground should be prepared for 
this by leading teacher educators coming 
together to discuss the curricula for the 
professional preparation of teachers in the 
light it of our recommendations regarding the 
entire system and programme of school 
education, including curricula, methods of 
work, activities and examinations, 

4.35. Postgraduate Courses. There is 
urgent need to improve the Master’s or 
the second degree courses in education. We 
agree with the Review Comutittee on Edu- 
cation (appointed by the UGC) which has 
systematically reviewed these courses, that 
the existing courses for Master’s degree in 

education lack effective and thoughtful 
direction and that they are mostly 
ornamental except for service in a training 
college. The existing courses are not close- 
ly linked with professional needs at a high- 


er level nor do they have the depth and 
intensity necessary for the study of edu- 
cation as an academic discipline. They 
appear to have grown out of the B. Ed. 
courses without any clear idea of their pur- 
pose. 


4.36. In our opinion, the general purpose 
ot the postgraduate studies in education 
should be to enable the student to under- 
take a deeper, scientific and academic study 
knowledge and initiative. A postgraduate 
in some specific field requiring special 
knowledge and initiative. А postgraduate 
course of studies should include (1) core 
courses to provide the student with a per- 
spective for the study of education and 
educational problems and to  familiarize 
him with scientific ways of studying 
them, (2) courses in areas of specialization 
related to some field such as educational 
planning and administration, teacher 
education, guidance and counselling, edu- 
cational evaluation, or psychological foun- 
dations of education, (3) the study of the 
methodology of research, and (4) a disser- 
tation. The organization of the course 
should jbe flexible and allow for a wide 
choice to suit different purposes. Ке 


4.37. А postgraduate degree in education 
is not a necessary qualification for the 
teaching profession anc should be taken 
only by persons of ability and Special inte- 
rest. It is also necessary to maintain the 
highest standards at this level because 
most of the teacher educators would come 
out of these courses. 'This would need the 
upgrading of the level of students, staff and 
institutions. Surveys  reveai that the in- 
tellectual and academic calibre of entrants 
to the M.Ed. course is not high. This 
follows from the fact that the В. Ed. is соп- 
sidered to be a necessary qualtfication for 
admission to the M. Ed, course and not many 
first or second class graduates choose to go 
in for the B.Ed. course because of 
the poor prospects in the teaching profes- 
sion. We recommend that there should be 
a rigorous selection of students—-the post- 
graduate course should be taken only by 
those whose academic and professional re- 
cord is of a high order—at least a good 
second class in both the degrees. The staff 
in charge of postgraduate work should also 
have special competence and the university 
committees granting recognition to such 
Staff should be strict in the selection, and 
grant recognition only after interviewing 
the persons concerned. It should be remem- 
bered that every one who lectures at the 
B. Ed. level is not necessarily suitable for 
postgraduate work which needs a deeper 


| 
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academic study and sustained intellectual 
effort. Similarly, postgraduate work should 
not be looked upon as an essential function 
of all teacher training institutions—only 
those institutions which have a ccmpetent 
staff suitable for the purpose and the needed 
facilities, should undertake iz. 


4.38. We think that the period of two aca- 
demic terms over which this course gene- 
rally extends is too short to do Justice to the 
study of the subject, preparation of a dis- 
sertation and for activities like discussions, 
Study-groups and seminars. It would be 
desirable to increase the duration of the 
course to three academic terms. 


1.39. We consider that the development of 
educational research will go a long way in 
preparing persons competent to work at the 
postgraduate level. Every postgraduate 
lecturer need not be a research worker. But 
he must at least have made a study of the 
findings of research in his special field. We 
propose to deal with research in education 
in detail elsewhere.' 


IMPROVIN UALITY OF TRAINING 
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-40. If the training programmes are to 
be improved on the lines recommended in 
the earlier sections, an essential pre- 
condition is the improvement of training 
institutions. We shall discuss the two main 
categories of training institutions—those for 
secondary teachers and those for primary 
teachers—and show how their staff, students 
and facilities can be improved, These re- 
commendations will apply, mutatis mutandis, 
to other categories of training institutions. 


441. Training Institutions for Secondary 
Teachers: Staff. The staff of these institu- 
tions is inadequately prepared for its task. 
A study has revealed that 40 per cent of the 
staff in these institutions have only a B.A. 
degree in addition to the B. Ed.; 58 per cent 
hold a Master's degree in education or in an 
academic subject; and only 2 per cent have 
a doctoral degree. In our opinion, the staff 
of these institutions should have a double 
Master's degree, in an academic subject and 
in education, and a fair proportion (say, 10 
per cent) should also have a doctorate. They 
should also have studied teacher education 
as а special subject at the M.Ed. or through 
a special education course. Salary  scaies 
should be the same as for lecturers, readers 
and professors in arts and science colleges; 
but two advance increments should be 
given in recognition of the professional 


training received. 


1 Chapter XII, 


442. We make the following additional 
recommendations: 


(1) The supply of trained teachers quali- 
fied to work in these institutions should be 
quickly and greatly increased by securing a 
substantial increase in the output of Ph.Ds., 
M.Eds. and М.Аз. in Education, An adequate 
number of scholarships should be av: able | 
to attract good students to these courses; 
and it should be the main responsibility 
of the schools of educaton recommended 
earlier to train them. 


(2) Insistence on professional qualifica- 
tion in education often debars teachers with 
Specialization in other disciplines from 
working on the staff of training institutions, 
although they could have helped to raise 
standards. This requirement should be re- 
Jaxed. In subjects like educational psycho- 
logy, sociology, science or mathematies, it 
would be desirable to appoint qualified 
specialists in these subjects even though 
they may not have professional training. 


(3) In Government institutions, the staff 
is generally interchangeable with өре Чан 
officers and very often it is the weak. an 
undesirable persons that are transferred to 
training institutions. It is essential that the 
best and the most competent persons avail- 
able are selected for the faculty of training 
institutions. 


(4) Adequate programmes of summer ins- 
titutes should be organized for the in- 
service education of the training institution 
staff. 


4.43. Students. Unfortunately the subject- 
knowledge of the graduate teachers who 
now join the profession or come to training 
institutions leaves much to be desired. 
There are several reasons for this: 


— In many States, there is no rule that 
a secondary school teacher should 
teach only that subject which he 
“has studied for his degree, and very 
often teachers are called upon 10 
teach subjects which еу learnt. 
only at the secondary school. Thi 
is commonly the case with grad 


3 


ates of philosophy, sociolo; о 


economics which subjects ar по 
included in the school curriculum. 
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— The facilities at the university stage 
for certain subjects like geography 
are so inadequate that tnese sub- 

222. jects are taught mostly by amateurs 
- t5, Who have first to learn the subject 
sooo themselves, 


_— A very large proportion of graduates 
who join the teaching . profession 
,,,have taken their degree only in the 
. third class and often have inade- 
quate knowledge even of the . sub- 

ject in which they hold a degree. 


— An adequate number of teachers 
holding the postgraduate degree is 
not available for the higher second- 
ary stage. 


+ There are acute shortages of teach- 
ers in subjects like | mathematics, 
Science and English. 


| These. deficiencies in subject-knowledge 
become serious hurdles to progress when it 
is proposed to-upgrade the curricula of se- 
condary schools substantially. The obvious 
long-range solution is to improve standards 
at the degree stage and to raise the remu- 
meration of teachers so that cómpetent per- 
‘sons join the profession in adequate num- 
‘bers. This is what we have recommended. 
But in the transitional period when large 
numbers of teachers with inadequate 
subject-knowledge are already in service or 
‘will join it in the next few years, the fol- 
wing additional measures would be need- 
ed: 


_ (1) Universities should, adopt.a rule that 
no student. would be allowed. to specialize 
in the teaching of a Subject unless he Баз 
studied it for his first degree or obtained an 
equivalent qualification prior to training. 
Similarly, all States and Union Territories 
should’ adopt а rule that teachers іп se- 
condary ‘schools’ will ordinarily teach only 
those’ subjects’ which they had ‘studied in 
academic ‘and "professional courses. Such 
rules already exist in some States and de- 
зегуе to be universally adopted. 


,(2).1f teachers аге required to teach 
other subjects, they should до so only after 
taking a special “course in the subject, 
either by correspondence or in summer insti- 
“tutes. Universities should. institute corres- 
pondence courses for awarding diplomas in 
the content of school subjects. It should 
also be open to teachers to study privately 
and take these diplomas. In addition, a 
large programme of summer institutes 
should be organized for the purpose, 


(3) The output of postgraduate ‘degree 
holders in school subjects should be increas- 
ed. Liberal scholarships to cover the entire 
cost of education should be given at the 
postgraduate and undergraduate stages in 
scarcity areas like science, mathematics and 
English on condition that the scholarship 
holder, on completion of the course, teaches 
in a secondary school for not less than five 
years. There should be adequate provision 
of stipends to other students, covering about 
25 per cent of the enrolment. They should 
be supplemented by loan scholarships, avail- 
able on an adequate scale, One-tenth of the 
loan should be written off for every year of 
Service as a teacher after training. 


(4) Secondary) training » institutions» до 
not attract students) holding ‘good’ degrees 
(їе, first class and high second class in jm- 
portant subjects) “іп adequate “numbers. 
Even in the best training institutions, they 
are less than» 20 рег cent and-in most. insti- 
tutions, they form only a very small minori- 
іу. Attempts should be madé to attract first 
and good second class students each of whom 
should be given an adequate scholarship to 
cover the total costs of training. 


444. Facilities. Hostel'accommodatioh is 
usually provided for about 25 рег cent о: 
students and residential accommodation for 
at least the principal and one member of the 
staff. "We recommend: that hostel facilities 
should ђе substantially increased, and resi- 
dential accommodation for at least half the 
staff should be provided. "This will be all 
the'more necessary when big“ institutions 
are established and in rural areas. The pro- 
vision. of other facilities, = eig., libraries, 
laboratories, audio-visual aids апа work- 
shops:or craftrooms is far from satisfactory. 
An intensive effort will have to be made to 
improve. them, 


4.45. Improvement) ‘of Institutions» for 
Primary Teachers. The condition of trains 
ing institutions for primary teachers) ig very 


ing institutions, » А sy reme effort: is need- 
ed, on à high priority b 
situation. 


4.46. Staff. |. The majority. of the. staff is 
recruited from among. teachers of secondary 
These have naturally been trained 

for work at the secondary stage and are, 
in. consequence, inadequately trained for 
preparing teachers for primary . schools. 
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Their pay scales correspond to those of se- 
condary school teachers and are often lower 
than those prevailing in higher secondary 
schools. Good secondary teachers are not 
prepared to work in primary training insti- 
tutions because of the loss of private tuitions 
and because the work-load is extremely 
heavy. Some of the staff of these institu- 
tions is drawn from the inspectorate. Even 
in these cases, good inspecting officers with 
prospects before them are not attracted. 
These difficulties will largely disappear 
when the status of these institutions is up- 
graded to collegiate standard. We recom- 
mend that the staff should hold, besides the 
B.Ed. degree, a master's degree either in 
education or in an academic subject and 
should be entitled to receive the same scales 
of salary as lecturers in arts and science 
colleges, with two advance increments in re- 
cognition of their professional training. We 
also recommend that the staff of these train- 
ing institutions should be adequately train- 
ed for their work of preparing primary tea- 
chers through special orientation or induc- 
tion courses which should include experi- 
ence of primary school work. We weicome 
the programme initiated by State Institutes 
of Education for this purpose. 


4.47. Students. The general education of 
primary teachers is far less satisfactory than 
that of the secondary teachers. This will 
be seen from Table 4.1 and chart on page 80. 


448. It will be seen that qualified teach- 
ers (i.e. graduates and those who have com- 
pleted the secondary school course) formed 
onlv 10.3 per cent of the total number of 
teachers in the lower primary schools in 
1950-51 and this proportion increased to 51.0 
per cent only in 1965-66. In tbe higher pri- 
mary schools. the proportion of qualified 
teachers rose from 47.2 per cent in 1950-51 to 
only 60.0 per cent in 1965-66. The number 
of unqualified teachers is thus being reduc- 
ed very slowly. At the present rate, it 
may take another 20-25 years to ensure that 
every primary teacher has had at least ten 
years of general education. 


4.49. This slow progress is due to two 
main reasons: The first is that new re- 
cruitment is not strictly limited to those 
who have completed the secondary school, 
partly because such teachers are not avail- 
able in certajn areas (e.g., tribal localities), 
partly for social considerations (e.g., recruit- 
ment of women teachers or teachers from 
backward classes), and partly for financial 
considerations—unqualified teachers cost 
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лт 
TABLE 4.1. GENERAL EDUCATION OF 


PRIMARY TEACHERS 
(1950-51 to 1965-66) 


Completed 
secondary Not 
Year ^ Graduates school and completed All 
and above under- secondary teachers 
graduates school 
a == ы зс „СЕ 


LOWER PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


1950-51 
Men 398 44,730 410,009 4555637 
(0:2) (9:8) _ (90:0) (100) 
Women 410 9,670 72,201 82,281 
(05 _ (18 (87:7) (100) 
TOTAL 1,308 54,400 482,210 537,018 
(0:3) (от) (89° 6б) (тоо) 


1965-66 (estimated) 


Men 7:100 430,650 412,250 850,000 
(0*8) (50:7) (485) (тоо) 

Women 35400 94.350 . 102,25С 200,000 
(1:7) (47:2) (s1*1) (100) 

TOTAL I0,500 525,000 514,500 1,050,000 
(1*0) (50:0) (49-0) (тоо) 


HIGHER PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


1950-51 
Men 3,920 31,267 37,422 72,609 
(5:4) (43: ) (51:5) (100) 
Women 8 45323 73677 12,887 
(6*9) (33:5 (59:6) (100) 
TOTAL 4,807 35,590 45,099 85,496 


1965-66 (estimated) 


Men 23,500 212,200 144,300 380000 
(6:2) (55:8) (380) (Zoo) 
Women 7700 68,600 63,700 140,000 
(5:5) (499) (45*5) (100) 
TOTAL 31,200 280,800 208,400 520,000 
(6:0) (540) — (40:0) (тоо) 


Source. Statistics published by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. ‘Those for 1965-66 are estimates made in 
the Commission Secretariat. . 

N.B. The figures within brackets give percentages to 
total. 
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SCHOOL TEACHERS, BY QUALIFICATIONS 
1950-5! & 1965-66 


ШИ 1950-51 


SCHOOLS 
SECONDARY МАХ 1965.66 


PERCENTAGE 


о — 
GRADUATES & 
POST-GRADUATES 


BEL LOW 
MATRICULATION 


MATRICULATES & 
UNDER-GRADUATE S ү 


LOWER PRIMARY SCHOOLS HIGHER PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
О К шесе ен нн REDEA 270 


GRADUATE ES & GRADUATES BELOW 
POST-GRADUATES = ч за GRADUATES MATRICULATION 


MATRICULATES & MATRICULATES & 
UNDER-GRADUATES ; UNDER-GRADUATES 


less! Тһе second and the more important 
reason is that no attempt has been made to 
upgrade the qualifications of teachers in 
service. Since rapid improvements are 
needed, we make the following recommend- 
ations: 


(1 All new appointments of primary 
teachers should be restricted to those who 
have had at least ten years of general edu- 
cation. Exceptions should be made, if qua- 
lified persons are not available, only in the 
case of women teachers or teachers for tri- 
bal areas. 


(2) Far greater emphasis should be plac- 
ed on helping unqualified teachers in ser- 
vice to improve their qualifications by pro- 
viding correspondence courses and allowing 
liberal concessions for study leave. 


4.50. Mainly because of the large diversity 
in the general education of primary teach- 
ers (their qualifications vary from a few 
M.As. and B.As. at one end to non- 
completion of even primary school at the 
other), several types of courses have to be 
organized, depending upon the level of 
general education of the teachers. Instead 
of doing so, teachers with very different 
qualifications (e.g., matriculates and those 
who have passed the higher primary course 
only) are sometimes grouped together in the 
same class or course. This should be avoid- 
ed. 


4.51. Other Facilities. In primary train- 
ing institutions, except in institutions locat- 
ed in big cities, hostel accommodation is re- 
quired for 80 per cent of the students. Re- 
sidential accommodation for staff is not pro- 
vided on an adequate scale at present, the 
minimum provision generally being for the 
principal and one member of the staff. Other 
facilities such as libraries, laboratories, and 
audio-visual aids are very poor. We recom- 
mend a substantial improvement in all these 
matters on a high priority basis. 


4.52. Tuition Fees. Tuition fees in all 
training institutions should be abolished, 


4.53. Demonstration or Experimental 
Schools. All training institutions should 
have а demonstration ог сеа 
school which will be used for demonstra- 
tions or special studies. 


4.54. Expansion of Training Facilities. 
The magnitute of this problem varies largely 
from State to State as will be seen from 
Table 4.2. 
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TABLE 4.2, NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF 
TRAINED TEACHERS IN THE 
STATES (1965-66) 


Name of State Total number of teachers and 
percentage 
Secondary Higher Lower 
A stage primary primary 
stage stage 
ма о OS A О А ЕЕ o ^ 
I. Andhra Pradesh . 345215 15,625 86,501 
(82.4) _ (80.5) (90.0) 
2. Assam, 9,210 14,810 37,500 
(18.6) (22.4). (55.0) 
3. Bihar, 24,398 32,918 99,66. 
(50.2) (72.5) (82.7 
4. Gujarat 22,290 83,640 Included 
(66.4) (61.4) under high- 
er pri- 
А mary 
5. Jammu & Kashmir 4613 a 3,467 а  4874a 
(25.6) (54.2) (54.0) 
6. Kerala 22,031 39,406 59,703 
(89.о) (82.7) (93.0) 
7. Madhya Pradesh . 19,7006 27,961 b 67,9096 
(69.0) (72.0) (80.0) 
8. Madras c 48.194b — 59,440 b 176,638 b 
(86.3) (93:1) (96.7) 
9. Maharashtra 48,590 151,500 Included 
(71.4) (74.8) under high- 
er primary 
10. Mysore 10,334 91,952 Included 
(59.5) . (59.9) under 
higher 
primary 
11. Nagaland 309 745 1,76. 
(15.9) (8.7) (20.3 
12. Orissa. 8,4616 10,322 48 339 b 
(52.0) GI .0) (60.0) 
13. Punjab 26,234b 14,911 b 34,863 b 
(96.0) (88.0) (89:0) 
14. Rajasthan , Р 12,6716 18,3526 41,600 
(60.0) (71.0) (75.0) 
15. Uttar Pradesh 33,311 46,819 162,472 
(81.9) (87.1) (73.5) 
16. West Bengal d 40,238 12,041 98,306 
(35.6) (16.3) 


(38.3) 


Source. Furnished by Directors of Education, 


N.B. Figures in parentheses indicate the percentages 
oftrained teachers. 


a. Figures relate to 1961-62. Taken from the memorarda 
of the State Government to the Education Commission, 


b. Figures are estimated, 
с. Figures relate to 1964-65. 
d. Figures relate to 1963-64. 


I, At present, about 75 per cent of all the new recruitment at this stage is that-of qualified teachers, 
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States like Madras, Kerala and Punjab 
have a very large proportion of trained 
teachers at all stages and adequate facilities 
for teacher education. Others like West 
Bengal or Assam, have a low percen- 
tage of trained teachers and inadequate 
training facilities at all stages. At the se- 
condary stage, the duration is uniformly one 
year in all parts of the country; but at the 
primary stage, the duration is one year in 
nine States, one year plus six months of field 
work in one State, and only two years in 
six States. 


The chart on page 82 shows the percentage 
of | ames teachers in different States in 
1960-61. 


During the next 20 years, large-scale ex- 
pansion of training facilities will be needed 
to cope with the expansion of enrolments at 
the school stage, the lengthening of the dur- 
ation of the training course for primary 
teachers, and the need to ensure that every 
teacher in a primary or a secondary school 
is either already trained at the time of his 
appointment or receives such training with- 
in three years. It would, therefore, be ne- 
cessary for each State to prepare a plan for 
the expansion of training facilities after 
taking into consideratjon all relevant fac- 
tors including the need for in-service edu- 
cation, 


In preparing these plans, the following 
points should be kept in view. 


(1) Expansion of Facilities. The Cbjec- 
tive should be to so expand training facili- 
ties that, by the end of the fourth plan, the 
output of trained teachers in any given 


(2) Part-time Facilities. As large a part 
as possible of the total training facilities 
needed should be provided in full-time 
training institutions of large size. However, 
as the capital costs of this programme are 
very heavy, it may not be possible to pro- 
vide all the facilities needed on a whole- 
time basis. The policy to be adopted, there- 
fore, should be to ensure that the uality 
of full-time institutions is not diluted and 
that supplementary facilities are provided 
through such measures as the following: 


(a) CORRESPONDENCE Ерџсаттом, In each 
State, at least one centre for 
correspondence education should be 
established, preferable in the State 
Institute of Education. It should 
pa een] and, in addition 
offer courses of in-service education 
for all teachers. 

(b) Eveninc он Part-time Courses. In 
30 big cities о. ог more, the 
number of teachers would be large 
‘enough to justify the institution of 
part-time or evening courses. Those 
facilities would be of great value in 
clearing the backlog of untrained 
teachers. 


(3) Clearance ој Backlog. Another im- 


portant objective of the plan should be to 
clear up the backlog of untrained teachers 
as early as possible, preferably within a 
period of five years. We collected data 
from 29 districts about the age-wise break- 
up of untrained teachers according to age- 
groups and the results are given in Table 


eenen nee 


TABLE 4.3. UNTRAINED TEACHERS BY AGE-GROUP (1965) 


Percentage of untrained teahers in the age-group 


Age ———————— ДНИ НИ 
Lower primary schools Higher primary schools Secondary schools 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
Below 20 A З : * 8.9 11:9 11-0 9:0 2:9 2.5 
21—25 40°7 31:7 30.1 30:3 40-3 510 
26—30 23:2 23:8 26-9 27:6 29:8 30:6 
2125 11:6 13:7 13:7 15:3 12:7 8-8 
36—40 6:5 779 8.9 8-6 7:8 4*0 
41—45 3:7 5:0 4°0 4:5 2:6 1:6 
46—50 2*4 3-1 2.5 2:7 1-6 0:9 
61-455 1:9 2:2 1:9 1:2 1:2 0:2 
56—60 0:9 0:7 0:9 0:6 0:9 0:5 
Above 60 0:2 Orr 0*2 0:2 L^ 
— e ———. — aa LRL ET 
TOTAL PERCENTAGE 100:0 100%0 100:0 100:0 ‚ 100-0 | 100:0 


Source. Data supplied by State Governments. ; 
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It will be seen that the bulk of the un- 
trained teachers are below the age of 30 
years. The proportion of teachers above the 
age of 40 years is comparatively very small. 
It would, therefore, be desirable to relate the 
policies with regard to the training of these 
teachers, partly to their age and partly to 
the total service they have put in, From 
this point of view, we make the following 
recommendations: 


(a) There is hardly any purpose in com- 
pelling teachers above the age of 
40 years to undergo the full period 
of training. We recommend that, 
if they have had at least five years 
of service, they may be given only 
a short course and deemed trained. 


(b) Teachers below 40 years of age, 
who have put in at least 5 years of 
service, need not be required to 
undergo the full training course. A 
shorter course, specially designed 
for the purpose, would be adequate. 


(c) Teachers below the age of 40 years, 
who have put in less than 5 years 
of service should, however, be re- 
quired to undergo the full training 
course of one or two years. It 
would, of course, be open to these 
teachers to take this training either 
in full-time courses or through part- 
time and correspondence courses, in 
accordance with the arrangements 
made. 


In our opinion, a flexible programme of 
this type would make it possible to 
clear the back-log of untrained 
teachers more quickly. 


(4) Size of the Institutions. With a view 
to ensuring economy and efficiency, train- 
ing institutions should be of a fairly large 
size. The minimum size of a training insti- 
tution at the primary stage offering a two- 
year course should be 240 and that at the 
secondary stage should be 200. Existing 
institutions should be raised to this size, in 
a.programme of about five years, by ex- 
pansion and/or amalgamation. With regard 
to new institutoins which are proposed to 
be established, the minimum size should 
not be less than 400. The classes for the 
training of primary teachers attached to 
secondary schools as well as teacher edu- 
cation departments attached to colleges of 
arts and science, should be abolished and 


replaced by large-sized training institu- 
tions. 


(5) Location. In planning the _ existing 
training facilities for teachers, it is neces- 
sary to pay attention to а number of 
factors. A certain proportion of the insti- 
tutions, especially those at the primary 
stage, will have to be located in rural areas 
and the practice teaching of the teachers 
suitably arranged in the schools in the 
neighbourhood. It would also be of great 
assistance to break the isolation of teacher 
training if the responsibility for a teacher 
training programme is accepted by a 
variety of institutions. For instance, we 
would very much like an IIT to start 
a teacher training wing as a part of its pro- 
gramme. The same could be done by the 
agricultural universities. Programmes of 
this type will give a status and a broader 
basis for the training of teachers. Besides, 
this will also help to give education an 
orientation to agriculture and industry. 


CONTINUING PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF 
TEACHERS 


4.55. The Role of the School. In all pro- 
fessions there is a need to provide further 
training and special courses of study, on a 
continuing basis, after initial professional 
preparation. The need is most urgent in 
the teaching profession because of the rapid 
advance in all fields of knowledge and con- 
tinuing evolution of pedagogical theory and 
practice. The programme will have to be 
developed through a number of agencies. 
The first is the school itself which must pro- 
vide opportunities to the new teacher to 
learn from his experience and through con- 
sultation and discussion with experienced 
teachers in the school. The head and the 
senior teachers have a special role to play in 
providing guidance to the new teacher 
through planning his work and through or- 
ganizing suitable activities such аз staff 
study circles and discussion groups. Edu- 
cation Departments, training colleges and 
teachers’ organizations can also play a sig- 
nificant role in this programme. 


4.56. Part-time and Whole-time In-service 
Education. Apart from what the schools 
and other agencies can do, there is need for 
the organization of a large scale, systematic 
and coordinated programme of in-service 
education, so that every teacher would be 
able to receive at least two or three months 
of in-service education in every five years 


~ 


" 
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of service. The curriculum of these pro- 
grammes should be planned and organized 
systematically, materials being developed 
with greaf саге and the staff in charge be- 
ing properly oriented. Good textbooks and 
source books, audio-visual material and 
children’s work should be exhibited. This 
can be done only if, over a period of 10-15 
years, every training  institution—pre- 
primary, primary and secondary—is staffed 
and equipped to take up extension work, 
institutes an advisory service for teachers, 
and organizes in-service training program- 
mes such as refresher courses, seminars, 
workshops and summer institutes. Every 
training institution should work on a 12- 
month basis with proportionate provision 
for additional staff and facilities. In addi- 
tion, institutions that will carry out in- 
service work on a whole-time and continuing 
basis should be established. 


4.57. In-service Education of School Tea- 
chers. Very little is being done for the in- 
service education of primary teachers. This 
[programme needs great emphasis. With 
regard to secondary teachers, one of the 
most recent developments is the organization 
of summer institutes and the role played 
therein by the universities. These will have 
far-reaching consequences on the whole 
field of teacher education. The programme 
needs very large expansion and has to be- 
come an integral part of the annual work 
of the universities and schools. In this 
context, the following suggestions are 
made: 


(1) Arrangements are needed for sys- 
tematic follow-up after a long-term 
seminar, course or summer institu- 
te. The organizers and resource 
personnel should keep in touch with 
teachers who participate in the pro- 
grammes, and teachers should re- 
port the new activities that have 
been | undertaken, ће results 
achieved and the difficulties met 
with. A news bulletin may be pub- 
lished to facilitate exchange of 
ideas or experiences. 


There should be active collaboration 
and coordination among the agen- 
cies concerned with in-service edu- 
cation and those responsible for 
schoo] education. The impact of 
summer institutes organized during 
the last three years would have been 
stronger if the collaboration of the 
Education Departments and the 
Boards of Secondary Education 


(2 


— 


had been available and modifications 
had been devised in the curricula, 
syllabuses and the external exa- 
minations to reflect the new trends. 


(3) Continuing in-service educa of 
teachers Weeds the support of re- 

е ts of 

research should jon EC the 
classroom teacher and в hrs 
lor experimeníation in his work. 
Similarly, the problems of the class- 
room must climb up to research 


institutions for an active ала 
practicable solution: і 


traffic could be considerably stimu- 
lated p the summer institutes, and 


tate Institutes of Education. 


4.58. Professional Preparation of Teachers 
in Higher Education. The preparation of 
teachers for higher education is a responsi- 
bility of the universities themselves and re- 
commendations on this subject are dis- 
cussed in the chapters dealing with higher 
education. We confine our discussion биге 
to their professional training. 


4.59. There is at present no provision for 
the professional initiation of а university 
teacher. A lecturer is generally expected 
to take on his full load of teaching work— 
and sometimes even more—from the first 
day of his appointment. He generally re- 
ceives no initiation into his duties and no 
orientation to his profession. He is given no 
time for adaptation and no chance to watch 
the good senior teachers taking their class- 
es. He has no prescribed opportunity to 
study the syllabus, plan lectures, consult 
the head of his department or other senior 
colleagues about them, or to study the tech- 
niques of seminars and tutorial classes, He 
even lacks at times the knowledge of the 
mechanies of his profession and does not 
know how to set question papers or to mark 
answer books. In this atmosphere cf almost 
total neglect, the new teacher is too often 
content to copy mechanically the methods 
and procedures adopted by his own teachers 
and inflict them on his students, Thus, by 
and large, the dull pointless tradition . of 
‘giving lectures’ and dictating notes has 
passed on from generation to generation. 
The incalculable loss involved in this un- 
imaginative approach can and should be 
avoided. | Бр 


Eà 


4.60. The tradition іп India has been to = 


regard training for college lecturers as un- 
necessary. Born teachers who can dispense 
with training certainly exist. Many are 
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keen, devoted scholars, whose scholarship 
may win over the respect of the students— 
though this is not always a safe presump- 
tion—and may thus be able to discharge 
their function satisfactorily in spite of pro- 
fessional inadequacy. But the bulk of 


teachers unfortunately do not fall into these . 


categories. For them some suitable form of 
training. and а is essential, zie 
only overcome eir initial ‘teaching’ 
troubles snd 10 еселе te a sense of confidence, 
but also to give them a reasonable under- 
Sanding | of educational objectives and pur- 
poses, the raison d'etre and place of their 
special subject in the curriculum, of new 
ur TER and techniques of teaching and 


learning, and.a knowledge of psychology on 
which good teaching should be based. No 
question of amour propre should be involv- 
ed. In most highly skilled professions— 
and education is certainly one—training is 


regarded as an essential qualification. 


4.61. We do not think it necessary, how- 
ever, to propose that full-fledged training 
colleges should be established for college 
lecturers, though we do поё rule out this 
possibility. For the present we suggest that 
universities, individually or co-operatively, 
give their mind to this problem and work 
out practicable methods of meeting the pre- 
sent situation. Some measures have in fact 
been taken in recent years. The UGC, for 
example, has started a scheme of summer 

» institutes in which teachers of different sub- 
jects are brought together under the gui- 
dance of competent professors and scholars 
to study the new dimensions of their disci- 
plines. Their number is increasing and it 
is hoped that many more will be organized. 
But they are not a complete answer to the 


problem. In a few colleges, special lecture ` 


courses have occasionally been organized 
for this purpose and have proved useful. 
Some universities have instituted special 
postgraduate diplomas to meet these needs. 
These, however, have only a marginal effect 
on a problem for which more massive and 
imaginative measures are needed. 


4.62. A few suggestions are made here in 
the hope that universities will draw up 
their own programmes for the orientation of 
their teachers, taken these suggestions into 
consideration : 


(1) Newly appointed lecturers should be 
given some time and opportunity to accli- 
matize themselves to the institution, to learn 
the traditions and pattern of work, to get to 
know their colleagues and students. They 


should be expected to study the syllabus 


carefully, to prepare a detailed programme 


for the teaching work they propose to ипдег- 
take, іо draw up their schemes of lectures, 
consult the library and select books іо. be 
recommended to students. They should 
discuss these with the heads of their de- 
‘partments or other senior colleagues and 
invite their suggestions. The head of a 
department wlio is not interested in this 
work and is not prepared to give new tea- 
chers his help, guidance and time is un- 
worthy of his position, 


(2) They should be encouraged to attend 
the lectures of some senior teachers of their 
subject and study their methods of teach- 
ing and ways of handling their students. 
After the lecture, the senior teacher can 
discuss his methods and techniques with 
his junior colleagues who should be free 
to express their opinions and raise ques- 
tions. If this is done, they would not mind 
if later the head of the department or some 
other senior colleague visits their classes. 
It is wrong to think tha: such visits are 
derogatory and should be avoided. If the 
college community is a fellowship of learn- 
ing, such inter-change of visits should be 
acceptable. 


(3) Every university and, where possible, 
every college, should have regular orienta- 
tion courses organized for a few weeks 
early in the session in which some new and 
some older teachers participate. The best 
teachers of the institution—as well as some 
distinguished teachers from outside— 
should discuss with them the outstanding 
problems of teaching, research and disci- 
pline as well as the mechanics of the pro- 
fession. During such courses new teachers 
will be able to make social and academic 
contacts and find their feet in their new 
environment. They will learn to feel at 
home in the college, accept some of its 
ideals and traditions and come into con- 
tact with well-known teachers of their 
own institution and from outside. Care 
should be taken to associate with these 
courses only such persons as enjoy a high 
reputation in the academic community for 
their scholarship and character and are 
likely to exercise a beneficial influence on 
new members. 


(4) № may be possible, in the bigger 
universities or a group of universities, to 
place these activities on а perrnanent and 
continuing basis by establishing something 
like a staff college where teachers from all 
affiliated and constituent colleges as well 
as the university will be brought together 
for orientation, discussions, seminars, work- 
shops, etc. Where this is not possible, a 
conference centre would be necessary to 


— 


facilitate discussion of the issues which 
teachers have to face e.g., objectives of edu- 
cation, methods of teaching, enrichment of 
subject-matter, etc. The staff college or 
conference centre should also produce, in 
cooperation with other members of the 
faculty, oceasional brochures, book-lists, gui- 
dance materials, etc., of use to all teachers 


MAINTENANCE OF STANDARDS IN TEACHER 
Epucarion 


4.53. Need for Organizations at the State 
and National Levels. Institutions that pre- 
pare teachers for the primary and second- 
ary schools show a bewildering variety of 
courses, conditions of work, and quality of 
teachers turned out. It is unfortunate that 
there is no organization, at the State or 
national level, for ensuring standards in 
teacher education. The need for such 
organizations is increasingly realized and 
a number of suggestions have been put for- 
ward. It has been proposed that the 
National Association of Teacher Educa- 
tors, whose main concern is with the im- 
provement of teacher education at all 
levels, may be entrusted with this respon- 
sibility. While we recognize the useful role 
this Association can play in raising stand- 
ards in teacher education, and have, there- 
fore, proposed its representation on the 
Standing Committee of the UGC whose 
role and functions are discussed later, we 
think that the Association, by itself, will 
not be able to fulfil this task. It has been 
suggested that special statutory organiza- 
tions should be set up at both the national 
and State levels. We do not favour this 
idea also because such bodies will tend to 
isolate teacher education from general aca- 
demie life. In our opinion, the UGC, on 
whom lies the responsibility for the main- 
tenance of standards in higher education, 
should also be responsible for the mainten- 
ance of standards at the national level in 
teacher education and discharge it through 
its Standing Committee on Teacher Educa- 
tion discussed in paragraph 4.65. This will 
meet the principal objective of our propo- 
sals of bringing education within the main 
Stream of university academic life. At the 
State level, raising of standards should be 
the responsibility of the State Boards of 
Teacher Education discussed earlier. work- 
ing in collaboration with the UGC. 


4.64. The Role of the Centre. Since tea- 
cher education is vital for improving stand- 
ards in all education, the Government of 
India should assume a special responsibi- 
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lity for improving teacher education and 
providing liberal funds for it, both in the 
central and іп the centrally-sponsored 
sectors. The expansion of the central sector 
can be done through the UGC and we 
recommend that a substantial allocation of 
funds should be made for teacher education 
in the fourth five year plan and placed at the 
disposal of the UGC. Such allocations will 
have to be increased and continued in later 
plans. 


4.65. In order to discharge this responsi- 
bilitv adequately, the UGC should, in 
collaboration with the NCERT, set up a joint 
Standing Committee for Teacher Education. 
The Committee should consist of — 


(1) Representatives of the UGC and 
the NCERT; 


(2) Representatives of universities; 


(3) Representatives of State Boards of 
Teacher Education by rotation; 


(4) School teachers including at least 
one primary teacher; 


(5) Representatives of teachers’ orga- 
nizations; 


(6) Educationists: and 


(7) A representative of the National 
Association of Teacher Educators, 


The Standing Committee on Teacher 
Education should be concerned with all as- 
pects of teacher education, general and 
professional, at both the undergraduate and 
post-graduate levels. It should have the 


power 


— to develop and establish standards 
for training institutions and uni- 
versity departments; 


— to coordinate and improve standards 
of teacher education at alf levels; 


— to advise universities and State De- 
partments of Education regarding 
programmes, curricula, textbooks 
and qualifications of staff of train- 
ing institutions at all levels ; 


— to grant funds to teachers’ colleges, 
departments or schools of educa- 
tion in the universities; 


— to arrange for periodical inspection 
of training institutions and univer- 
sity departments of education; and 
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— to develop and support financially, 
. .jn cooperation with the universities 
or State Departments of Education, 


bene 

Ла programmes for the in-service im- 
А provement of teacher-educators 
| and teachers, both іп subject- 
а matter and in professional qualifi- 
222221 cation and skill. 


114.66. In addition to these programmes, 
=the’ Government of India will have to pro- 
vide liberal funds in the  centrally- 
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sponsored sector to assist State Govern- 
ments to develop teacher education pro- 

mes on the lines recommended. Some 
of the special programmes that need em- 
phasis are the upgrading of training insti- 
tutions for primary teachers. to the. univer- 
sity standard, improvement programmes of 
training institutions at all levels, corres- 
pondence education, in-service education, 
and the establishment of training institu- 
tions of large size. 
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CHAPTER V 
ENROLMENT AND MANPOWER 


L A National Enrolment Policy. (1) 


„П. Enrolment Policies at Different Stages of 
Education, (3) Increasing the educational level of 
citizens; (4) Provision of secondary and higher 
education; (5) Public demand for secondary and 
higher education; (9) Pool of ability; (10) Capa- 
city to provide facilities; (11) Manpower needs; 
(13) A strategy of development. 


ПІ. А Forecast of Manpower Needs, (14) Тһе 
ISI-LSE estimates; (15) Manpower (1961); (17) 
Future requirements of educated manpower; (21) 
Workers, stock and output of educated manpower; 
(25) Enrolments. 


IV. Educational Implications ој the Estimates 
(27) Admissions to lower Secondary education; 


5.01. A National Enrolment Policy. One 
of the major programmes in national re- 
construction is the development of our 
human resources, and in this there can be 
no limit to the education to be provided. 
But in any given society and at a given 
time, the decisions regarding the type, 
quantity and quality of educational facili- 
ties depend partly upon the resources avail- 
able and partly upon the social and politi- 
cal philosophy of the people. Poor and tra- 
ditional societies are unable to develop 
even a programme of universal primary edu- 
cation. But rich and industrialized socie- 
ties provide universal secondary education 
and expanding and  broad-based  pro- 
grammes of higher and adult education. 
Feudal and aristocratic societies emphasize 
education for a few. But democratic and 
socialistic societies emphasize mass education 
and equalization of educational opportuni- 
ties. The principal problem to be faced in 
the development of human resources, there- 
fore, is precisely this: How can available 
resources be best deployed to secure the 
most beneficial form of educational deve- 
lopment? How much education, of what 
type or level of quality, should society 
strive to provide and for whom? 


(28) Admissions to higher secondary and univet- 
sity education; e» Development of vocational 
education; (40) rolments and manpower; (41) 
Faucafonal Jevels of the working force (1961- 
986). 


V. Relatin Manpower Estimates to Enrol- 
ments. (44) Proposals of Shri R. A. Gopalaswami; 
(17) Machinery for manpower planning; (48) 
Relating manpower estimates to output of educa- 
tional institutions—at the national and. State 
levels. 


VI. General. (49) Education and employment; 
(50) The need for a wider perspective. 


5.02. India has committed herself to the 
creation of a democratic and socialistic pat- 
tern of society. The fundamental principles 
that should guide the provision of facili- 
ties at the different stages and sectors of 
education, therefore, may be stated as 
follows: 


-—to provide effective general education 
of not less than seven years’ dura- 
tion to every child, on а free and 
compulsory basis, and to expand 
lower secondary education on as 
large a scale as possible; 


—to provide higher secondary and uni- 
versity education to those who are 
willing and qualified to receive 
such education, consistent with the 
demands Гог trained manpower and 
the need to maintain essential 
standards; and to provide adequate 
financial assistance to those who are 
economically handicapped; 

—to emphasize the development of 
professional, technical and  voca- 
tional education and. to repare 
Skilled personnel needed for the 
development of agriculture апа 
industry; PP cis 
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—to identify talent and to help it grow 
to its full potential; 


—to liquidate mass illiteracy and to 
provide an adequate programme of 
adult and continuing education; 
and 


—-to strive continuously to equalize 
educational opportunities, beginning 
with the elimination of at least some 
of the more glaring inequalities, 


In this chapter, we shall briefly discuss 
some of the major implications of these 
policies. 


ENROLMENT POLICIES AT DIFFERENT STAGES 
ог EDUCATION 


5.03. Inereasing the Educational Level of 
Citizens. In the next two decades the high- 
est priority must be given to programmes 
aimed at raising the educational level of 
the average citizen. Such programmes are 
essential on grounds of social justice, for 
making democracy viable and for improv- 
ing the productivity of the average worker 
in agriculture and industry. The most cru- 
cial of these programmes is to provide, as 
directed by Article 45 of the Constitution, 
free and compulsory education of good 
quality to all children up to the age of 14 
years. In view of the immense human and 
physical resources needed, however, the 
implementation of this programme will 
have to be phased over a period of time. 
This can be done 


—by providing five years of effective 
education to all children by 1975-76 
and seven years of such education 
by 1985-86; 


—by making part-time education for 
about one year compulsory for all 
children in the age-group 11-14 who 
have not completed the lower pri- 
mary stage and are not attending 
schools. The aim will be to make 
these children functionally literate 
and stop all further additions to the 
ranks of adult illiterates; and 


—by efforts to liquidate adult illiteracy. 


The second and the third programmes are 
transitional. But the first needs great em- 
ghasis as the only permanent solution of 


1 See Chapters VII and XVII, 


the problem. We discuss the details of 
these programmes elsewhere.* 


5.04. Provision of Secondary and Higher 
Education. Several complex problems re- 
lating to the amount, type and quality oí 
education to be provided arise in respect ot 
secondary and higher education. It is not 
easy to determine the size of total enrol- 
ments in the absence of clear and precise 
targets about overall expansion rates. More- 
over, as education at these stages has to be 
diversified into a large number of courses 
to meet varied individual aptitudes as well 
as social requirements for trained man- 
power, it becomes even more difficult to 
decide the precise extent of provisions for 
each course. Unfortunately, an understand- 
ing of these problems is still limited. Enrol- 
ment policy must, therefore, be based on a 
pragmatic combination of four different cri- 
teria: the public demand for such educa- 
tion; the full development of the natural 
pool of ability; the capacity of the society 
to provide the educational facilities needed 
at given levels of quality; and manpower 
needs for national development. 


5.05. Public Demand for Secondary and 
Higher Education. During recent years, 
the demand for secondary and higher edu- 
cation has increased enormously. There 
are several reasons for this such as: 


—the traditional social status attached to 
a university degree; 


—the growing hunger for education 
among the urban people and the 
middle classes who have realized 
that the best, and probably the only 
worthwhile legacy they can leave 
to their children, is to give them 
good education; 


—the awakening among the rural peo- 
ple and the lower classes who are 
now seeking social advancement— 
just as the urban and middle class- 
es did during the last hundred 
years—through education and gov- 
ernment service; 


— the disappearance of the old ‘job 
values' attached to primary educa- 
tion which makes secondary educa- 
tion the *minimum' and higher edu- 
cation the ‘optimum’ qualification 
for any worthwhile job; 


—the absence of adequate employment 
opportunities for young persons so 
that many of them are forced to 


=) 
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go in for secondary or university 
education simply because they have 
nothing else to do; 


—the increasing provision which is be- 
ing made by State Governments 
for free secondary education end 
for the liberal grant of free stu- 
dentships, stipends and scholarships 
at the university stage; and 


—a rapid multiplication of educational 
institutions at this level which has 
made them easily accessible to 
young persons in thousands of small 
and out-of-the-way places. 


5.06, This situation could have been met 
in two ways, either by expanding facilities 
in secondary and higher education strictly 
on the basis of available real resources in 
terms of teachers and materials and adopting 
a policy of selective admissions to bridge the 
gap between the public demand for such 
education and the facilities actually provid- 
ed, or by adopting a policy of open-door 
access and providing all the resources needed 
to create the required facilities and to main- 
tain them at the optimum level of efficiency. 
But as it was neither possible to resist the 
demand nor to raise all the needed resources, 
a compromise approach was attempted: the 
access to all secondary education was рго- 
vided on an open-door basis; and in highe: 
education, both the selective and open-door 
policies were operated upon simultaneously 
in different sectors. 


5.07. This policy has had several undesi:- 
able consequences. As overall resources 
were limited and were absorbed in pro- 
grammes of expansion of general education, 
it became impossible to pay adequate atten- 
tion to programmes of qualitative improve- 
ment or vocationalization. Most of this 
expansion has also been non-egalitarian 
since secondary schools and colleges enroljed 
students who had access to them and who 
could afford the expenditure involved, 
although their preparation and motivation 
were often inadequate. On the other hand, 
they failed to enrol a large proportion of 
talented students who were prevented from 
studying further by social or economic 
handicaps. The benefits of expansion thus 
went largely to the privileged rather than 
to the under-privileged classes. Moreover, 
there grew up an imbalance between the 
development of general and. vocational 
education, the former far exceeding demand 


and the latter generally falling much below 
it. Consequently, the output of matriculates 
and of graduates in arts and commerce was 
іп excess of demand and created problems 
of educated unemployment while trained 
personnel for the development of agriculture, 
industry or research remained in short 
supply. 


5.08. During the next two decades, the 
demand for secondary and higher education 
will increase still further as primary educa- 
tion becomes universal and the general eco- 
nomic conditions improve. Under these cir- 
cumstances, a continuation of the earlier en- 
rolment policies will merely accentuate 
these evils. It is, therefore, necessary to 
adopt some definite policy of ‘selective ad- 
missions’ so as to relate enrolments to 
ега available and to maintain stand- 
ards. 


5.09. The Pool of Ability. Providing 
secondary and higher education to ali the 
potentially able students generally sets up a 
very high target which even affluent socie- 
ties find it difficult to achieve. It will be 
obviously beyond our reach, at least in the 
immediate future, in view of the limited ге- 
sources available. This should, however, be 
the goal towards which we should continual- 
ly move. In the transitional period, imme- 
diate effect should be given to one import- 
ant implication of this policy, viz., to ensure 
that all gifted students (at least the top 5- 
15 per cent of all students), who complete 
primary or secondary education are enabled 
to study further in institutions of secondary 
(or higher) education. For this purpose, it 
will be necessary to provide a large number 
of scholarships on the lines to be discussed 
later.t 


5.10. Capacity to Proyide Facilities. In 
planning enrolment facilities, it is essential 
to take into consideration the real resources 
available and the capacity of the society to 
create the educational facilities needed or in 
demand. There are internal constraints in 
every educational system which limit ex- 
pansion of facilities, especially in secondary 
and higher education. These are the ауай- 
ability of competent teachers, of physical 
plant and of finance. Even in affluent socie- 
ties, these built-in constraints make it al- 
most impossible to provide all those facili- 
ties, quantitatively and qualitatively, which 
would be required on the basis of public de- 
mand ог for the development of the total 
pool of ability. This is all the more so in a 


т See Chapter VI. 
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developing economy like our own. In trying 
to meet the pressures of the public demand, 
these constraints are often overcome by 
diluting standards. There are many instanc- 
es where institutions have been started with- 
out the necessary teachers being available, 
without the needed equipment and without 
adequate financial allocations. This all too 
common practice must be resisted in the 
larger interests of the country. If a society 
does not have the resources to meet the en- 
tire public demand for secondary and higher 
education, that is really unfortunate; but it 
would be tragic if this limitation was ignor- 
ed and educational standards were thrown 
in complete jeopardy. 


5.11. Manpower Needs. We would also 
like to stress the need to pay due attention 
to the relationship between enrolment and 
manpower requirements. If India is to 
achieve its targets of economic growth, it 
must have an adequate supply of educated 
specialists for each category of job to be 
performed. Conversely, if there is ап ех- 
cess of trained people in any category, it 
implies an imprudent use of scarce resources 
and also creates difficult problems of un- 
employment of the educated. Even from 
the point of view of the individual, some 
matching of educational patterns and job 
opportunities is vital. Nothing is more frus- 
trating than to be under-qualified or over- 
qualified for a job, or to be unemployed be- 
cause there is no call for one’s qualifications. 
We believe, therefore, that estimates of 
future manpower needs form a useful basis 
for regulating enrolment patterns above the 
primary level. 

5.12. This broad recommendation of relat- 
ing the provision of educational facilities in 
secondary and higher education to estimat- 
ed manpower needs has to be understood in 
the light of some general reservations. Man- 
power forecasting is not a precise operation 
because of the large number of imponder- 
ables involved. It is, therefore, necessary 
to make a continuous effort to improve the 
collection of necessary data and the tech- 
niques of forecasting. This should be done 
regularly by the Central and State Govern- 
ments. As manpower forecasts are ordina- 
rily expressed in quantitative terms, the 
expansion of educational facilities tends to 
receive undue emphasis in translating them 
into enrolment terms. It is, therefore, essen- 
tial to emphasize the quality of manpower 
produced because economie growth can be 

hindered rather than accelerated if appro- 
priate standards are not maintained. More- 
over, manpower needs cannot be the only 


criterion for regulating the provision of faci- 
lities. Before final decisions are taken, its 
indications will have to be checked with the 
conclusions drawn from calculations based 
on the other criteria. However, even after 
making due allowance for these limitations, 
estimated manpower needs provide four 
broad indications in terms of magnitudes, 
e.g., the total enrolments needed in second- 
ary and higher education; enrolments need- 
ed in different types of courses; shortages 
and surpluses in the manpower situation; 
and priorities involved. 


5.13. A Strategy of Development. It will 
be seen from the foregoing discussion that 
the minimum level of expansion is provided 
by the capacity to expand facilities in terms 
of real resources and that the publie demand 
for secondary and higher education as well 
as the need to develop the available pool 
of talent to the fullest extent possible gene- 
rally set high targets which are difficult to 
be realized in the immediate future. The 
gap between these high and low targets can 
be bridged by considerations which emerge 
from manpower needs and equalization of 
educational opportunities. These will indi- 
cate the priorities to be adopted, the differ- 
ent courses of study to be developed, the 
extent to which facilities should be provid- 
ed in the different courses and the manner 
in which enrolments in them could be made 
to include at least the best students in the 
community. 


A FonECAST OF MANPOWER NEEDS 


5.14. Тһе ISI-LSE Estimates. We have 
recommended that educational facilities at 
the post-primary stage should be broadly re- 
lated to manpower needs. Our task now is 
to forecast these needs and study their edu- 
cational implications. In this, we have been 
fortunate in having two estimates prepared 
for us: one, a series of elaborate investiga- 
tions carried out by the Institute of Applied 
Manpower Research; and the otber, a part 
of a longer study undertaken by the Plan- 
ning Unit of the Indian Statistical Institute, 
New Delhi, and the Unit for Economic and 
Statistical Studies on Higher Education, 
London School of Economics, in collabora- 
tion with the Perspective Planning Division 
of the Planning Commission. In broad or- 
ders of magnitude, the results of the two 
estimates are similar; and the differences be- 
tween them can generally be explained by 
the different assumptions used. For the 
main presentation of this chapter, we adopt 
the ISIJLSE estimates as they аге more de- 
tailed, offer estimates up to 1986 and assume 
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а higher target of economie growth. We 
believe : аё the risk involved in over- 
estimation is; comparatively less than in 
under-estimation and that it is less harmful 
to have some surplus trained personnel: on 
hand fot some time rather than hold up the 
progress of agriculture or industry for lack 
of such personnel. At any rate, precise 
figures are less important than broad direc- 
tions of poliey. Оп this, ‘both estimates 
largely. agree. 


eee 


5.15. Manpower (1961). We must first 
explain briefly the manner in which these 
estimates have been made. The starting 
point in the preparation of these estimates 
is provided by the country’s stock of educat- 
ей manpower іп 1961 (derived from the 
1961 Census and а special tabulation of the 
National Sample Survey, 16th round), ex- 
pressed in terms of workers with matricu- 
late, intermedjate and degree qualifications. 
This is shown in Table 5.1. 


——) 
TABLE 5.1. MATRICULATES, INTERMEDIATES, GRADUATES AND TOTAL WORKERS, BY 
INDUSTRY : INDIA (1951) 
~- (Thousands) 
Industry group Below Matric МаїгісшШагеѕ Intermediates ^ Gra- Total 


duates Workers 


т. Agriculure r. r : 3 А 1 130,648 38г 46 | 67 131,142 
2; Mining,etc.  . 4 Қ 5 Я к 5,143 68 5 6 5,222 
3. Manufacturing : а ~ 5 19,377 436 89 104 ; 20,006 
4. Construction . . 5 . E 13911 99 22230 19 2,059 
5. Trade & Commerce 5 f t É 7,009 452 IOI 92 7,654 
А 6. Transport and Communications . : 2,528 318 80 93 3,019 
7. Services (Other) 3 . : ^ ; 16,895 1,509 405 765 19,574 
LI Public services 1 3 4 1 E 3,711 722 245 296 43974. 
е. Educational seryices . { 5 : 1,584 467 103 289 2,443 
Medical and health services у а 765 124 27 EET е ‚ 964 
Religious and welfare services . 3 я 1,082 38 6 26 1,152 
Legal services Я Au : { тт9 39 I 60. - 219 
Business, trade, laboür association and commu- 
и nity services 3 ТЕ қ 191 37 6 7 241 
© Recreation, personal and other services 9,443 81 18 37 9.579 
е En. HEU МӨР СНЕ _ ва ита Баји naad ШӘЙ. 
. TOTAL >. 7 А 183,511 3,262 756 1,147 188,676 
"WE  — 
(Percentage) 
I. Agriculture Қ 1 ` 5 d ч 99-6 1670.3 % Orr 100: 0 
2. Mining, etc. Я А é 98:5 1:3 O*I O'I 100-0 
3. Manufacturing ; 5 7 б 96-9 2°3 0:4 0:5 100:0 
4. Censtruction A ђ E . . 92:8 4:8 I*5 о:9 100: 0 
“ 5. Trade & Commerce . б . * 91-6 5:9 1:3 1:2 100•0 
6. Transport and Communications. . . . 83:7... 10:5 2.7 3'1 100:0 
7. Services (Other) т 5 . ‘ 5 86-3 717 2-1 3.9 100:0 
Ц 
TOTAL = : 97:3 457 0:4 0*6 100:0 


Source, | ISIJLSE Paper. : t 

Note. The totals do not tally on account of rounding. М 

5.10. Broadly, . there. were 5:2. million vice occupations. Only some 100,000 were 
workers with qualifications equivalent {о in manufacturing industries, 


iculation and above, two-thirds of them А Ш 
E - and the rest in rural areas. Over 5.17. Future Requirements of Educated 
half of these were employed in ‘other’ ser- Manpower. The question we must ask is 
vices (public administration, education and how these numbers may be required to grow 
n) About one in iive of them (1:1 in the future. How many matriculate an 
million] graduate workers should there be in 1976 


illi lso graduates, and these were 
пона in the ser- and 1986? Two. broad methods have been 


т For details, see paper ол the subject incladsd in Supplementary Volume 1, Рау ——— = 
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used to answer these questions, one for ser- 
vices, in which many educated people are 
employed, and one for the other sectors of 
the economy. 


5.18. To take the latter first, it has been 
assumed that, as net output in each sector 
and in each branch of manufacturing in- 
dustries increases, so proportionately will 
be the employment of educated manpower. 
The targets for economic growth assumed 
in these estimates, for the economy as a 
whole and for each sector, are those pro- 
posed by the Perspective Planning Division 
of the Planning Commission. The overall 
growth targets are 6:6 per cent a year from 
1961 to 1976 and 7-0 per cent for the whole 
period of 1961 to 1986. Within these overall 
targets, sectoral targets naturally vary— 
from 11:85 per cent (factory establishments 
including power supply) and 11:24 per cent 
(construction) to 3-86 per cent (agricul- 
ture) in the period 1961-76. Projecting the 
growth of output in each separately allows 
for shifts in patterns of em loyment and 
reveals demands for бааа workers іп 
fast-growing highly technical industries 
which would be lost in a simple overall 
growth rate. 


5.19. Within services, each major service 
has been treated separately. In 1961, a 
quarter of employed  matriculates and a 


Similar proportion of employed graduates 
were іп public administration апа 
defence. It is assumed that these will 
increase at four per cent a year. The need 
for teachers is derived from enrolment esti- 
mates and assumptions about pupil-teacher 
ratios and teachers’ qualifications. Тһе 
need for medical personnel distinguishes 
doctors, nurses and auxiliary personnel. 
The targets chosen imply one doctor per 
3,000 population in 1976-76 and one per 2,000 


іп 1985-86, and similar numbers of fully 
trained nurses. The estimates for both 
educational and medical personnel take 


direct account of population growth and 
national income. Of the remaining  ser- 
vices, legal and business services may grow 
as fast as the economy as a whole; re- 
creational and personal services perhaps less 
fast. For the combined remaining ѕег- 
vices, a growth of 3 per cent a year has 
been assumed up to 1976 and of 5 per cent 
thereafter. 


5.20. The results of these various calcula- 
tions show that matriculate workers should 
increase from 5:2 million in 1961 to 16:6 
million in 1976 and 32.6 million in 1986. 
Graduate workers should increase from 1:1 
million in 1961 to 3.3 million in 1976 and 
6:5 million in 1986. This and other rele- 
vant details will be seen from Table 5.2. 


TABLE 5:2. ESTIMATED REQUIREMENT OF MATRICULATES AND ABOVE BY INDUSTRY GROUP : 
INDIA (1960-61 to 1985-86) 


(Thousands) 


Industry Group 


Matricu- Inter- 


1960-61 (actual) 
Gra- 


— и м 
late mediate quate late mediate duate late 


1975-76 1985-86 


Gra- Matricu- Inter- 


% Gra- 
mediate duate 


Matricu- Inter- 


(т) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (то) 
ее. 2. а ео — 
I. Agriculture Е E қ : 381 46 6 т 
ric 7 681 83 120 98. 120 И 
2. МОНЕ . ‚ : , : 67 5 6 282 20 27 р 45 "T 
3. Ie Е 1 2 ; 5 436 90 102 2,880 584 797 6,681 1,355 1,642 
4. ae НА 4 . E . 99 30 19 503 150 97" “Іт 337 218 
2 is ade and commerce . T . 452 100 92 1,181 262 240 2,565 $70 522 
i арен лі Communications . 318 8o 94 1,200 301 354 2,608 654 769 
7. Services (Other) р е eae) 404 765 4147 1,040 D754 6,677 1,65% 3,156 
Public services . С 5 723 245 2 
і : : 96 1,299 41 1,92 6 
—€— beer 3 i % 467 102 290 2,123 465 17 2443 668 к 
О s к ea 24. 27 47 379 82 175  I,139 248 360 
er services . n М 7 195 30 132 357 54 169 574 85 279 


TOTAL . 


755 1,146 10,874 


uL ӨР Ж 240. 574 — 85. 
течет or — 


2.440 3,209 21,278 4,734 6,542 


-— Lee 8i... с 
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9.21, Workers, Stock and Output of Edu- Table 5.3. It will be seen from it that the 
cated Manpower. So far, these projections total number of those with matriculation 
һауе been in terms of numbers of workers. and aboye grows from 8 million in 1961 to 
But not all educated people work. Some 27 million in 1976 and 96 million in 1986 (or 
remain students, Some are house-wives at the rate of 8.3 per cent a year up to 1976 
and Some remain unemployed. Broadly and 7-5 per cent in the following decade), 
speaking, it has been assumed that the pro- The total number of graduates shown grows 
portion sage раже eM women who from 1-5 million in 1961 ‘to 4:5 million in 

are.at work will remain the same as it was." j ; А 
іп 1961. Оһ this basis, the stocks of workers 1976 "and-9-million- in 1986 (or at a steady 
growth rate of 7:5 per centa year, compared 


(as well as the out-turn in each category) 
were worked out and are given іп with 6 per cent throughout the 1950s). 


TABLE 5-3. ESTIMATES OF REQUIRED WORKERS, STOCK AND QUT-TURN OF MATRICULATES 
AND ABOVE : INDIA (1960-61 to 1985-86) 


Ae 


"Thousands Annual Growth Rate 


TR CAM кышы MEET 
1961 1976 1986 1961-76 1976-86 1961-86 
Matriculates and above ! 


Workers 4 t ‚ ‹ З 4 . 55164 16,612 32,554 8*1 7:0 7*3 
Total stock  . nes : У ; : 4 227 27,339 56,223 83 75 8-0 
Out-turn of matriculates 9:2 7°5 8-5 


Workers 1,901 53739 11,275 7:6 7:0 7:4 
Total stock y M 4 . Р % E 2,755 8,515 17,464 7-8 7:6 7:6 
Out-turn of intermediates à Я қ 240 749 7:9 7:5 77 
(2:8) (5-6) (9*1) 


Graduates and above 


Workers . А : ` : 8 . 5 1,146 3,299 6,543 7:4 gi g:2 
Total stock А 5 E У у : 2 1,510 4,433 9,082 7:5 7:4 7:5 
Out-turn of graduates 2 ` ү 772 7*7 75S 7:6 


123 377 
(1:5) (3:2) (4:9) 


Source. ISI/LSE Paper. 
М.В. Figures in parentheses indicate percentages of the ropulaton in the correspor ding age-groups, 


pansion of numbers in Class VII as the Con- 
stitutional Directive on free and compulsory 
education is implemented. If the transition 
rate as the required stock. The exception proportions (that is, those matriculating 
is the output of matriculates up to 1976, and graduating as a percentage of those in 
which grows rather faster than the requir- Class VII) remain fixed even when all 


5.22. In. general, the output from the 
educational system needed to produce this 
pattern of stocks should grow at the same 


ed stock as the actual output in 1961 was 
below that required if stock targets were 
to be met. Overall, the annual output of 
matriculates should grow from 0:6 million 
in 1961 to 4.8 million in 1986 and that of 
graduates from 0'1 million to nearly 0:8 
million. The percentage of each age-group 
who matriculate, should rise from 7 per 
cent to 27 per cent and those who graduate 
from 1.5 per cent to nearly 5 per cent. 


5.23. On the other hand, the proportion 
of those completing Class VII who go cn to 
be matriculates and graduates must fall. 


children complete Class VII, the stocks of 
educated manpower would be well in ex- 
cess of manpower needs. This would be- 
come especially serious from mid-1970s on- 
wards: by 1986 there would ‘be 4 million 
‘too many’ matriculates and 1:5 million 
‘too many’ graduates. 


5.24. In addition to these estimates for 
workers with broad educational levels, sepa- 
rate estimates have been made for engl- 
neers and agricultural graduates. These 
will be discussed elsewhere! When gradua- 
tes in engineering and agriculture are taken 
with those in medicine and teaching and 


This is because of the very substantial ex- 
быра Ла Xe ще TUE 
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i ; impli ired. This 
related to the total stock of graduates, they implied by the out-turns requir 

form бі increasing о бласт рег сепі has been done on the basis of these ОЕР 
in 1961, 43 per cent in 1976 and 46 per cent relationships between enrolments an Ww - 
in 1986. Comparable changes ‘are required turns in. 1960-61, allowance being ma or 
at lower levels. our recommendations on the pattern of edu- 


i th of courses, wastages, etc. The 
5.25. Enrolments. The final stage in the cation, length of courses, 
caleulation is to say what enrolments are net result is given in Table 5.4. 


——————7 


TABLE 5:4. ENROLMENTS PROPOSED (1960-61 To 1985-86) Pow ев 
га 1960-61 1975-76 1985-86 
Enrol- Passes Enrol- Passes Enrol- Passes 
ments ments ments 


—— 


Matriculation level 


General : Classes VIII/IX, IX/X, X[XI . С 3.582 585 12,324 2,324 23,630 4779 
Vocational (school) 1,2 : * 5 4 5 119 48 . 367 135 738 278 
TOTAL MATRICULATES = " d У : 3,701 633 12,685 2,459 24,368 5:057 


Intermediate level 


General : Years I and II degree course’ Я 597 208 
College (professional) А М 4 : 80 35 ots ту - T 
TOTAL COLLEGE ц 7 Н 1 3 5 677 243 2,176 749 . 4,460 1,537 
School (vocational) thy 
Engineering Diploma . ? 4 : d 46 10 297 67 573 139 
Others. 4 3 8 7 à Н 181 42 701 151 1,438 310 
Teacher Training 1,4 (all non-graduate) ` . 5 123 75 453 211 402 169 
Толі, ScHoot?. $ 7 t у x А 350 127 1,451 429 2,413 618 
TOTAL INTERMEDIATE — . ч д 4 p 1,072 370 3,627 1,178 6,873 2,155 


Undergraduate level у С 
First degree : Years 1, II, IIT and IV ~ o. 822 96 


Professional® =. . 4 В t ) ; 174 30 : an М 
ТӨЛ» АТ: bit) аай е be 996 126 3,038 377 6,216 772 
Т тлі, (ENROLMENTS 15% YEARS III, IV ONLY) . 320 126 972 377 2,985 772 


Source | ISIJLSE . Paper. 
Notes. j 
I Not represented in the manpewer data. 
Including some teacher training, 1960-61 only. 
First degree only (excluding degree in teaching and law), 


Excluding courses at matriculate level in 1960-61. 


чъьъь 


Enrolment in Classes XI and /ог ХИ and intermediate and equivalent classes. 


6 In 1985-86 the enrolment figure is based upon three-year course and thus represents e me 
IV and V. ср nrolments in Years ш, 


.than towards ‘elimination’. Its 
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EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE ESTIMATES 


5.26. We broadly accept these forecasts 
subject to periodical revision, as a basis for 
a national enrolment policy апа invite 
attention to the main conclusion they indi- 
cate with regard to future educational de- 
velopment. These are: 


—to restrict the unplanned and uncon- 
trolled expansion of general secon- 
dary and higher education, if 
massive educated unemployment is 
to be avoided; 

—to make special and intensive efforts 
to vocationalize secondary educa- 
tion and to develop professional 
education at the university stage; 
and 

to devise suitable machinery, at both 
the national and State levels, which 
will relate the estimates of man- 
power needs effectively to the out- 
put of the educational system so 
that, by and large, there is some 
assurance that a suitably trained 
person would be available for every 
job to be done and every educated 
person would find a job  appro- 
priate for his education and pro- 
fessional training. 

We shall now examine these conclusions 
briefly. 

5.27. Admissions to Lower Secondary 
Education. In order to restrict unplanned 
and uncontrolled expansion of secondary 
and higher education, 46 is necessary to res- 
trict the provision for places in accordance 
with manpower estimates and wherever 
the applicants for admission exceed the 
places, to make the admissions on a selective 
basis. At the lower secondary stage, how- 
ever, which is to be regarded as completion 
of general education, emphasis should not 
be laid on ‘selection’ in the sense of admit- 


. ting the ‘fit’ students and weeding out the 


‘unfit’. At this level, selection should be 
oriented more towards 'testing and guidance' 

main ob- 
jective should be to enable a student to 
know his own level of achievement and his 
potentialities and to^ decide whether it 
would be in his interest to leave the school 
and enter the world of work, or to join a 
particular vocational course, or to continue 
in the stream of general education. In other 
words, ‘selection’ at this stage will be 


mostly ‘self-selection’ helped through a 
ee and guidance service. This 7А) 
should be available to all schools in ali 
areas, ve of the level of expansion 
of secondary education! Whether a system 
of more rigorous selections is needed or not 
in a particular area is a matter for local de- 
cision and will depend upon the needs for 
manpower in the area and the level of ex- 
pansion already reached, 


5.28. Admissions to Higher Secondary and 
University Education, Beyond the lower 
secondary stage, a system of selective ad- 
missions becomes inescapable in view of the 
limited resources available. This idea is 
gaining much wider support but is still 
opposed on certain socio-economic grounds. 
It is argued, for instance, that this policy 
would adversely affect access to higher edu- 
cation of the backward classes, the rural 
areas and under-privileged groups now en- 
tering higher education for the first time. 
These fears have some justification. But 
the remedy is not to be sought in the con- 
tinuance of the present policy of  open- 
door access. The under-privileged sections 
have a very small and disproportionate share 
in existing facilities in spite of the unres- 
tricted admissions. This inequality would 
be removed more quickly, not by conti- 
nuing the present laissez-faire policy, but 
by adopting positive measures to promote 
equalization of opportunities, such as the 
grant of scholarships on the ‘school cluster’ 
basis recommended elsewhere? When such 
measures are provided on an adequate scale 
and it is clearly demonstrated that they in- 
crease the proportional enrolment of the 
backward or  under-privileged groups in 
institutions of higher education, opposition 
to selective admissions will quickly diminish 
and even disappear. As a transitional mea- 
sure, however, these fears may be allayed, 
if necessary, by adopting a suitable system 
of reservation of seats. 


9.29. It is often argued that secondar 
higher education should be given i y 
young persons who have completed primary 
and secondary education and cannot find 
jobs and it is further contended that such 
asylum for them is a lesser evil than Јеау- > 
ing them on the streets. this is an  esca-. 
pist attitude, commonly observed in deve. 
loping and labour-surplus societies, to over- 
educate young persons by regarding educa- 
tion as a substitute rather than as a pres 
paration for work. In industrialized and 


1 The details about its organization are discussed in Chapter X. 


2 Chapter VI. 
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labour-deficit societies, job opportunities 
are so plentiful that many young persons 
remain in school largely because of compul- 

laws. As soon as the compulsory age- 
limit is reached, a large proportion (varying 
from 30 to 75 per cent) leave school and 
take up employment. This helps also іп 
improving standards in educational institu- 
tions, because resources are plentiful in re- 
lation to the number of places to be provid- 
éd in post-compulsory education. In de- 
veloping and labour-surplus economies, on 
the other hand, employment opportunities 
are so poor that ‘opportunity costs’ of edu- 
cation are very low and young people join 
secondary schools or colleges either because 
there is nothing else to do, or in the pious 
hope that a job may be more readily avail- 
able from the raised platform of a higher 
education. But as resources are limited and 
the number of seats to be provided is larger, 
standards in secondary and higher education 
remain poor. The result, in some cases, is 
a negative rather than a positive contribu- 
tion to individual and social life. We trust 
that decisive efforts will be made to with- 
stand this tendency to use education as a 
substitute for employement. 


5.30. Much of the opposition to а policy 
of selective admissions would, disappear, if 
good methods of selection were evolved. 
Existing methods of selection tend to ђе 
based on a rather rigid acceptance of exami- 
nation marks: This approach finds popular 
support because of its apparent ‘justice’, 
facility of administration, and because of a 
fear that any discretion given to individual 
institutions may lead to favouritism, nepo- 
tism, casteism or even corruption. But exa- 
mination marks are an undependable mea- 
sure of native talent or of potential growth. 
They are also socially unjust, being heavily 
weighted in favour of urban students and 
children from well-to-do homes and good 
schools. What is needed is a reliable me- 
thod of selection which will take account of 
past performances, native talent and the 
principles of social justice. Educational re- 
search will have to be developed vigorous- 
ly to discover such methods. ^ Suggestions 
S dis of present methods are diseussed 
ater. 


5.31. If enrolment.in higher secondary and 
university education should be related to 
broadly determined national goals for train- 
ed manpower, two steps are needed. The 


1 Chapter XII. 
2 Chapters XIV and XV. 
3 Chapter VII. 
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first is to fix the number of places in uni- 
versity departments, ог colleges in advance, 
keeping in view the manpower needs and 
the facilities available; and the second 1s to 
make admissions to these places on a selec- 
tive basis with due regard to the natural 
talents of the students, their achievements 
at earlier stages, and the principles of social 
justice. A policy of selective admissions 1s 
already being implemented, to a large ex- 
tent, in courses in science, technology, me- 
dicine and agriculture and even т a fair 
number of institutions of general educa- 
tion which are anxious to maintain stan- 
dards, The techniques of selection now 1n 
force will have to be improved on the lines 
indicated above. Moreover, it has now be- 
come urgent to ensure that the principle of 
selective admissions becomes the national 
policy for all courses and institutions of 
higher education, including courses in hu- 
manities and commerce and in the affiliated 
colleges. 


5.32. Development of Vocational Educa- 
tion. Estimates of manpower needs also 
serve as a guide for the expansion of voca- 
tional education. We shall discuss specific 
vocational training, in engineering and agri- 
culture, elsewhere? For the present we 
are concerned with the overall balance bet- 
ween general and vocational education at 
the secondary and higher levels. 


, 5.38. At the lower secondary level, lead- 
ing to matriculation, we must realize that 
the manpower data available give little 
guidance on the extent of vacationalization. 


Manpower needs are expressed in terms of 


matriculates only or in terms of pupils suc- 
cessfully completing courses of general 
education. Pupils in schools for technical 
or industrial education, arts and crafts 
training, or for music, dancing and other fine 
arts are not represented in the manpower 
data. How far these courses should expand 
and what new courses of a vocational or 
practical nature should ђе started are 
questions which can be answered only after 
further study. Our proposals on this sub- 
ject will be discussed in the chapter on 
School Education. 


‚55.34. А4 the higher secondary level, lead- 
ing to intermediate or its equivalent, consi- 
derable guidance is given by the manpower 
forecasts. These suggest that by 1985-86 


LK — 


there should be 2,413,000 enrolments in 
vocational schools and perhaps 600,000 in 
vocational colleges out of total enrolments 
of 6,873,000, This is equivalent to 43 per 
cent of the total. Our -proposals on this 
subject are discussed elsewhere. We аге 
of the view that vocational education at this 
level has to be emphasized. We have, there- 
fore, assumed that enrolments in voca- 
tional courses at this level would be about 
90 per cent of the total. 


9.39. At the undergraduate level, forecasts 
of the need for , specialists suggest some 
833,000 enrolments in 1985-86, in engineer- 
ing, agriculture and medicine. То this must 
be added the enrolments in degree courses 
in teaching and law. Our proposals on this 
subject. are discussed elsewhere? 


5:36. As stated earlier, the — total enrol- 
ments needed as well as the percentages of 
enrolments in different sectors which are 
derived from manpower data are not highly 
precise. The central principle on which 
they have been calculated, ie., the Tinber- 
gen formula, is itself open to question on 
several counts. The calculations are further 
complicated by the difficulties inherent. in 
the available statistical data. But all things 
considered, we believe that they do offer 
a broad guide to the orders of magnitude in- 
volved and for the formulation of a national 
enrolment policy. But, as stated earlier, 
these will have to be continuously revised 
їп the light of the experience gained, im- 
proved techniques discovered and availabi- 
lity of more refined data. 


5.37. Three other points deserve notice. 
Тһе first. refers. їо. financial feasibility. 
Forecasts of manpower needs on these lines 
give only a broad quantitative indication of 
the needed workers according to broag levels 
of educational attainment. But the educa- 
tion and training of the number of workers 
indicated at given levels of efficiency may 
require expenditure of an order which the 
economy will not be able to afford. It is, 
therefore, necessary to examine the financial 
implications of ће manpower needs con- 
tinuously) The maintenance of ^ proper 
standards should always be ensured. But 
where the total cost of the proposals goes 
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beyond the finances available, priorities 
will have to be determined and enforced. 


5.38. The second is the availability of real 
resources to train the manpower needed. 
In a poor country, money is difficult to be 
raised, no doubt. But it is easier to raise 
money than to fing the necessary real 
resources, ie, teachers, equipment and 
buildings. It is much easier to create a post 
than to find a suitable person to hold it, In 
spite of funds being available, for instance, 
the shortage of staff in engineering institu- 
tions is of the order of 30 per cent or more. 
Equipment, particularly of foreign manu- 
facture, is in short supply; and grants for 
buildings remain often unutilized because 
steel and cement are not available, It is 
therefore necessary to examine the fore- 
casts of manpower needs continuously and 
to plan only that level of expansion which 
would be feasible in terms of real resources 
available. While every effort should be 
made to increase the allocation of real re- 
sources to education, it will be dangerous 
to expand facilities, in the absence of real 
resources, by diluting standards. Іп a 
situation of this type, hard choices about 
priorities will have to be made. 


5.89. The third issue relates to utilization 
and the problem is similar to that of utili- 
zation of facilities which we discussed in 
Chapter IL When we think of increasing 
trained manpower, we should also think of 
the manner in which the existing trained 
manpower is being utilized. "There is reason 
to believe that a fair proportion of our 
trained manpower is being under-utilized; 
and in some cases, it even remains unutili- 
zed. A continuous effort to study the prob- 
lem is needed. To the extent we increase 
the utilization of existing trained manpower, 
there will be an immediate gain without 
further investment. It will also alter the 
forecasts for the future, either by reducing 
the numbers needed or by increasing the 
level of achievements. 


5.40. Enrolments and Manpower. | Table 
5.5 shows the enrolment and manpower 
positions in 1961 ang 1986. т (iD 


. morire т = 
; 


т Chapter УП. ; 
2 Chapters XII, XIV and XV. 
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TABLE 5.5. ENROLMENTS IN EDUCATION (1960—85) 
(Thousands) 
el 
1960-61 1975-76 1985-86 
Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Boys - Girls Total lin 
Primary 81. 3,231 8,612. 5,000 5,000 10,000 000 5,000 10,000 
а” 235 Qro Gr» (9) Go) (99) Ges) Garr) (21:3) 
Classes 826 996 38,066 84 71,550 39,509 36,730 76,239 
ым 17470 7 24. 38,0 334 D >. > Д 
2. (4:0) 95% 649 (109-7) (68:6), (8972), (070). (11010) (поо) 
Classes У—УП . 5587 1,876 7,463 19,774 12,620 32,3 Я >. › 
vig 85% (з) (24-3) Gro) 657) (692) (900) (990) (90-0) 
Toray 22,757 9,702 32,459 57,840. 46,104 103,944 64723 60,230 124,953 
Secondary а 
Classes VIII-X (General) 2,876 706 3,582 8,558 3,309 11,867 13,221 5274 19,495 
о (99) 62) (2-8) Gi» 03-6) от) 689 без 06% 
Classes VIII- осайопа]) . 5 35 I 54! » » > 
XI-XII (General) өй Өз 62-60 C9 өр шоу GO. bd 
Classes Х1- еп‹ 41 73, 224 " » 
, (4:7) (c9 (2-8) (9-1) (27) (59) (14:4) (5:7) o2) 
Classes ХІ-ХІІ (Vocational). 299 59 358 1,089 284 1,373 2,502 934 3,436 
j Я (3:3) (07) 21) (79) (21) (50) (444) (957 (02) 
TOTAL 3658 873 4531 115455 4,219 15,674 21,30 9,711 31,241 
on: Denon qp - оте ар НЫ Осы ОН 
Higher | 
Undergraduate (Arts, Science & 351 83 434 1,038 312 1,359 1589 563 2,52 
Commerce) а (ою с Gs) ал G9 G4) G2 G5) 
Undergraduate (Professional) 131 15 147 432 99 531 818 230 1,048 
G:0) (ср (об (23) (o5 (4 (3-3) (ro (2-2) 
Postgraduate (General and 53 ІІ 64 257 4 321 749 21I 960 
Professional) (0:5 (ср (оз) (rs (c4 (ro (3:2) (го) (21) 
TOTAL 535 109 645. 1,727 475 2,202 3,56 1,004 4,160 
GRAND TOTAL 32,331 13,915 46,247 76,022 55,798 131,820 94,409 75,945 170354 | 


N.B. The figures in parentheses represent percentages of the corresponding age-groups. 


of rounding. 
Source. ї 4 у 
Secretariat of the Education Commission. 


Notes ; 

(i) The statistics for 1960-61 аге of 
actuals as reported by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation in Form A. These are, in some 
cases, different from those given earlier 
in Table 5.4 due to different bases adop- 
ted for tabulation. For the method 
followed by the Education Commission, 
see Note on Enrolment at the end of the 
Report. 


(ii) The enrolments at the primary stage have 
been based on the need to fulfil the Con- 
stitutional Directive. They have no man- 
power implications. For details, see 
Chapter VII. 


(iii) The enrolments at the lower secondary 
à stage have been based on manpower 
estimates with one difference from the 
ISI/LSE paper: we have assumed the 
responsibility in vocational education to 


Form A, Ministry of Education, for 1960-61, 


"Totals do not tally on account 


Figures for 1975-76 and 1985-86 have been estimated in the 


be 20 per cent of the total enrolment. 


MIS are no manpower indications for 
S). 


(iv) At the higher secondary stage, the total 
enrolment is based on manpower esti- 
mates. The enrolment in vocational edu- 
cation is assumed to be 50 per cent of the 
total enrolment, as against 43 per cent 
indicated by the ISI/LSE paper. 


(v) At the undergraduate stage, the total en- 
rolments as well as those in vocational 
education have been based on the man- 
power requirements given іп the ISI/ 
LSE paper. : 


(iv) The enrolments at the. postgraduate stage 
have been derived separately. For detai 5, 
see Chapter XIII. The ISI/LSE paper 
un no forecasts for this stage of edu- 
cation. 
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It will be seen that the total enrolments in about five and a half times—from 14 million 
education will be about quadrupled between to 76 million. 


1960-61 and 1985-86 and increase from 46 5.41, Educational Levels of the Working 
million to 170 million. The enrolment of Force (1961—1986). The educational 


bows will 4 А levels of the total working force during the 
ys will increase to about three times from same period (1961-1986 are pen in 


32 million to 94 million and that of girls to Tables 5.6 A and B. 


TABLE 5:6 (А). ESTIMATED TOTAL FUTURE EMPLOYMENT IN INDIA (1961— 1986) 
(Thousands) 
————“—тт тс Ер >= TP Te 
Industry All Workers age 15 and above 
workers 
1960-61 1960-61 1975-76 1985- 86 


Q) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
на ВЕ. 

I. Agriculture vide. Gea. 135,444 123,817 1445462 144,462 
2. Mining and manufacturing Е 9 4 : 20,927 19,202 40,696 63,861 
3. Construction : : қ 5 2,059 1,992 6,653 9,273 
4. "Tradeand commerce DOE m 75654 73500 12,135 18,764 
5. Transport and communication Е 4 4 4 3,019 2,995 6,882 11,525 
6. Services (Others) У Р : а 19,572 18,697 32,906 45,210 

TOTAL f ; 5 188,675 174,203 243,734 293,095 


————M— саса up Е 


Source. ISI/LSE Paper, Table No. 13. 


TABLE 5:6(В). MATRICULATES AND ABOVE AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL ESTIMATED 
EMPLOYMENT (1960-61 to 1985-86) 
(Percentages) 


мФмМЫ а. 6c IUIS 


1960-61 1975-76 1985-86 


Matricu- Inter- Graduate Matricu- Inter- Graduate Matricu- Inter- Graduate 


late mediate late mediate late mediate 
м—Б—— MÀ ÀÁÀÁ—À € 
а) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (2 (8) (9) (то) 
c cp c c c MB а 
I. Agriculture у 4 оз 54 o'I 0.5 от o'I о:7 от o'I 
2. Mining and manufacturing . 2:4 0:5 05 7:8 1:5 1:8 11-5 2:2 2'7 
3. Construction | қ 478 11273 0:9 7.6 2:3 1:5 12:2 3:6 2:3 
4. Trade and commerce . : 5:9 1:3 г2 9:7 22 2:0 13:7. 3:0. 28 


5. Transport and communication 10:5 2:7. 3-1 IPEN 4:4 5:1 22:6 57 6:7 · 


6. Services (Others) ; $ 7:7 21 39 12:6 3:2 5:3 14:8 3272779 
өзне a А SVS Па терете eke ЫТ ин UPS DAE 
отат авасотс aisle т'7 0:4 o6 45 го 1.4 733 1:6 22 


Source. ISI/LSE Paper, Table No. 14. 
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It will be seen from Tables 5.6 A and B, 
‘that; іп spite of all the expansion of educa- 
tion we visualize, the proportion of edu- 

ted and trained manpower would still be 
small even in 1986. We hope that illiteracy 
would be liquidated by then; or at any 
rate, there would be no illiterate workers. 
The proportion of matriculates in the tctal 
working force will increase from 17 per 
cent in 1960-61 to 45 per cent in 1975-76 
and still further to 7:8 per cent by 1985-86. 
During the same period, the proportion of 
intermediates in the working force will rise 
from 0:4 per cent to 1.6 per cent and that 


of graduates from 0:6 per cent to 2:2 per 
cent. The total of all educated workers 
(matriculates and above). will rise from 
2.7 per cent in 1980-61 to just over 11 per 
cent by 1985-86. This has also been graphi- 
cally represented in chart on page 103. 


5.42. It may be pointed out that even this 
projected achievement is-much "below - the 
Теме] already reached in industrialized coun- 
tries. For instance, the educational level of 
the populations of the USA and Japan is as 
shown in Table 5.7. 


EEE EEE 


TABLE 5.7. EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF WORKING POPULATION IN JAPAN AND USA 


Japan 


"USA 


LOOSE И ИПА ЛАА А ИРАН d PASE MA ICI DUK S T 


Composition of Population (age 15 and over) 


Completed 


Elementary school 
(Class LVD. а “ “ “ Ж 


high school 


Junior 
(Classes VII-IX) . " А 2 Ў : 44:8 


Senior high school 


(Classes X—XII) . Е а 3 č ч 24°7 


University or Junior college 


Attending Schools 
Never Attended Schools 


Source. Population Census 1960. 


Composition of civilian labour force (age 18-64) 
р 


as on March 1959 
Completed Per cent 
Elementary 
Less than 5 years - - E 4*7 
5toS8years . ^ ^ UE 24:2 
High School 
Ito3 years . ( и 2 $ 20°3 
4years . " Y . К . 31'7 
College 
Ito3years . 9.4 
4 years or more 9'7 


Source. Special Labour Force Report 
of Labour Statistics, p. A-6. cee dud 
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RELATING MANPOWER ESTIMATES TO 
ENROLMENTS 


5.43, This brings us to our last point, name- 
ly, the creation of a machinery which will 
not only prepare estimates of manpower 
needs but also relate them effectively to the 
output of the educational system. 


5.44. Proposals of Shri R. A. Gopalaswami. 
We are grateful to our colleague, Shri R, A, 


Gopalaswami, for preparing for our use, a 
number of detailed studies relating to edu- 
cational outputs, manpower needs and em- 
ployment opportunities and for suggestions 
regarding the manner in which the estimates 
of manpower needs could be translated in 
terms of enrolment policies. We have care- 
fully examined. his proposals ав well as other 
material placed before us. We are in full 
agreement with Shri Gopalaswami that 
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there is need to correlate the development 
of higher education broadly with manpower 
needs and we also agree with him in the 
statement of the following four objectives 
and implications of this policy. 


First, the annual requirements of the 
country in respect of additions to the na- 
tional stock of higher educated manpower 
should be assessed in advance with as much 
precision and firmness as may be found to 
be practicable. Arrangements should be 
made to secure that the assessed require- 
ments are adequately met by the annual sup- 
ply of higher educated manpower cohorts 
made available by all the higher education- 
al institutions in the country. 


Secondly, arrangements should be made 
to ensure that higher educateg manpower 
cohorts will not remaim: unemployed ог 
wastefully under-employed. Employment 
should be made available as nearly as may 
be in those capacities in which they are 
able to make the best use of the educational 
preparation given to them. 


Thirdly, the courses of studies which are 
at present provided in higher educational 
institutions should be reviewed in the light 
of the changes which are occurring in the 
pattern of employment of higher educated 
manpower cohorts. The structure and con- 
tent of these courses of studies, as well as 
admission requirements, should be reviewed 
and the entire system reformed so as to 
provide the best possible educational pre- 
paration for the different occupational 
groups of higher educated manpower, 


Fourthly, there is need for developing a 
new type of ‘promotional extension’ courses 
of studies. for secondary educated persons 
who are already in employment and are 
found suitable for promotion, so as to raise 
their ‘educational level to parity with that 
of higher educated manpower. Special 
arrangements necessary for this purpose 
should, be devised and developed. 


5.45. Shri Gopalaswami placed before us 
a detailed note outlining his proposals re- 
garding the manner in which higher educa- 
tion should be reformed with a view to 
Achieving these objectives. We have repro- 
duced. this note at the end of the Report as 
his Minute of Supplementation. Our propo- 
sals for relating the output of universities 
and other institutions of higher education 
with manpower needs have been described 
in the sections that follow. 


5.46. One specific proposal needs mention 
in this context. Some of our colleagues are 
of the view that pressure on higher educa- 
tion can be considerably reduced if the Cen- 
tral and State Government were to recruit 
the personnel for all their services, not at 
the end of the first degree as is done at pre- 
sent, but at the end of the higher secondary 
stage. They also opine that this would in- 
crease the efficiency of the services them- 
selves. As the idea has been elaborated in 
Shri Gopalaswami's Note, we do not think 
it necessary to state the case in its support 
or its organizational details ај greater length. 
On a careful consideration of the proposal, 
however, we feel that it involves major 
questions of policy which go beyond our 
Scope. We shall, therefore, merely content 
ourselves by drawing the attention of the 
authorities concerned to these proposals. 


5.47. Machinery for Manpower Planning. 
We shall now briefly outline our proposals 
regarding the manner in which manpower 
estimates can be prepared, revised from 
time to time, and related to the enrolments 
in educational institutions. For this purpose, 
it wil be necessary to devise suitable ma- 
chinery at both the national and State levels. 


(1) At the national level the Planning 
Commission has the responsibility for pre- 
paring estimates of manpower requirements 
in all sectors of national development and 
for revising them continuously. It may also 
consider the desirability of Setting up, for 
this purpose, a Standing Committee for Man- 
power consisting of the representatives of 
the Ministries of Defence, Education, Food 
& Agriculture, Health, Home, Labour & 
Employment, Railways, and others concern- 
ed with the training of large and easily iden- 
tifiable categories of manpower. The UGC 
on behalf of th 


power problems and their implications for 
educational planning. 
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(2) At the State level, it may be desirable 
to set up State Committees on Manpower on 
the broad lines of the Standing Committee 
for Manpower at the Centre and having 
similar functions and responsibilities, Tt 
would be a duty of the State Committees to 
prepare State-level plans for manpower 
development. Similar plans at the district 
level should also be prepared as soon as 
practicable. The universities in the State 
оца be closely associated with this Com- 
mittee. 


When this machinery 15 in place, the best 
possible estimates of the requirements of 
manpower will be available at the national 
and State levels, and, where necessary and 
possible (e.g., in 1espect of primary teachers), 
even at the district level. 


5.48. Relating Manpower Estimates to 
Output of Educational Institutions. The 
next problem is to relate these estimates to 
the intake and output of the educational 
system or, to ‘plan’ the facilities to be pro- 
vided in educaiional institutions in accor- 
dance with manpower requirements. This 
will have to be done both at the national 
and at the State levels. 


(1) National Level. Planning at the na- 
tional level should be done by the Centre in 
consultation with the States and should 
cover all sectors crucial for national develop- 
ment, where the mobility of trained person- 
nel is or should be high, where it is very 
costly to set up institutions for training per- 
sonnel or where the very high level staff 
required for such institutions is in short 
supply. These should include engineering, 
agricultural and medical education, and the 
preparation of teachers for higher education. 


(2) State Level. The planning cf the re- 
maining sectors should be done at the State 
level by State Governments. The universi- 
ties, which train all the higher level man- 
power and the district educational authori- 
ties who will be in charge of all education 
below the university level, should be close- 
ly associated with a programme to be deve- 
loped on the following lines: 


(a) The planning facilities in secondary 
and higher education (excluding the sectors 
for which planning would be done at the 
Central level) should be done at the State 


level. 


(b) The provision of vocational education 
—both of school and college standard—will 


have to be expanded in all areas on a priori- 
ty basis in keeping with the manpower needs, 
The same is also applicable to many areas of 
Science education. 


(c) For enrolments in general education, 
however, which is under-developed in some 
areas and over-developed in others, a policy 
of equalization will have to be adopted. De- 
cisions will have to be made by each State 
in view of its conditions; but as a general 
basis, the following may be suggested: 


(i) In all areas where the level of ex- 
pansion reached is below the nation- 
al average in 1966, steps should be 
taken to promote expansion. 


(ii) In all areas where the level of ex- 
pansion reached is about equal to 
the national average expected in 
1986, a restrictive policy should be 
adopted unless there are special rea- 
sons to the contrary. 


(ii) It will be for the Government of 
India to suggest the targets to be 
reached, from time to time, at the 
State level. State Governments 
may, in their turn, indicate suitable 
targets at the district levels. 


(iv) The planning of higher education 
should be done on a State-basis. All 
universities in the State should be 
involved in this. Each university 
should be required to prepare a five 
year plan of the facilities to be pro- 
vided in all its teaching departments 
апа affiliated colleges and the out- 
put therefrom, and these should be 
approved after bringing them into 
accord with manpower needs. In 
granting affiliations or expanding 
their departments, the universities 
should be required to follow these 
plans. 


(v) It is also essential to have an autho- 
rity at the district level which can 
plan all school education. This autho- 
rity will have to plan in the light 
of general directives given frofn the 
Centre and the States. In order to 
assist it in its work, local studies of 
manpower needs, etc. will have to 
be carried out. ot 


GENERAL m 


5.49. Education and Employment. In the 
present educational system there is no direct 
link between education and employment and 
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no attempt is made even to establish an in- 
direct link by relating the output of the 
educational system closely with manpower 
needs or job opportunities. The recommen- 
dations made above will establish this link 
indirectly.. But we might consider whether 
it would be possible to establish a direct link 
between education and employment. Under 
a good arrangement, every graduate should 
be given, along with his degree or dipioma, 
an offer of appointment as well. This offer 
need not be binding and it may be left qu 
to the student, with the approval of the Gov- 
ernment, to accept another offer. Moreover, 
ЕР" of the offer may also be made 

—one to three years—so аз to avoid 
any undue hardship. But a compulsion on 
the State to make such an offer would be 
the surest guarantee that the output of the 
educational system is closely linked with 
employment opportunities ‘or manpower 
needs. It will also improve the motivation 
of the students, give a purpose to their edu- 
cation, and make them feel that the country 
needs them and is waiting for them. In our 
opinion, this change could be an important 
factor in raising standards in higher educa- 
tion and in reducing the problems of discip- 
line to the minimum. We realize, however, 
that it may not be possible to do so in the 
present situation, when the output in some 
‘sectors far exceeds the possibilities of em- 
ployment. But we should strive to move 
towards this goal over a period of years; and 
we should make at least a beginning in a 
few selected sectors where numbers are 
manageable. The system of one-year intern- 
Ship, which is now prescribed for medica! 
graduates, is a good beginning in this direc- 
tion, though there is a certain resentment 
таи at present on the ground that the 
medical profession is singled out for this 
compulsion. If the system were to become 
more widespread and made applicable 10 
one category of graduates after another till 
all categories were covered, this resentment 
would disappear and the efficiency of the 
system would also improve, 


‚5.50. The Need for a Wider Perspective. 
Significant problems of life cannot be solved 
in isolation. The planning of education is 
no exception to this general rule and, in our 
opinion, it may not be possible to find a 
satisfactory solution to it unless wider issues 
are solved. For instance, if manpower plan- 
ning is to be successful in the sense ihat 
there would be a trained man available for 
every 32р to be done and that an appropriate 
job would be available for every educated 


person, it is necessary to prepare an integ- 
rated plan of development—a plan which 
will consist of three parts: family planning, 
economic development and educational re- 
construction. At present, the labour force 
cohort (ie. the boys and girls who attain 
the age of 16 or over and enter the labour 
force in a given year) suffers from severa! 
serious defects or difficulties such as the 
following: 


—Its size is too large—about 2 per cent 
of the total population—owing 10 
the large birth-rate. 


--Ив educational attainments are  alsc 
very meagre—about 60 per cent of 
the cohort is illiterate and about 40 
per cent would have completed pri- 
mary schooling and attained perma- 
nent literacy. Of the latter 40 per 
cent about 25 per cent would have 
received more than five years of 
schooling and probably completed 
the primary school course; about 3 
per cent would have completed the 
Secondary school; and only about 1 
or 2 per cent might be graduates. 
The proportion of the educateg per- 
sons in these cohorts is far too in- 
adequate for the creation of a mo- 
dern social order. What is worse, 
the little education that has been 
given is so predominently academic 
that there are no trained pcrsons to 
man the key posts in certafn sectors 
of industrialization now being deve- 
loped. 


—The rate of economic development, es- 
pecially in rural areas, is 50 slow 
that there are not enough jobs for 
even half of this cohort. 


5.51. If this ‘situation isto be improved, it 


is necessary to prepare an integrated plan 
of development with these objects: 


—to reduce the birth-rate to about half 


in a planned programme of 10-15 
years; 


—to bring about a very rapid economic 
development in such a manner that 
there would be a job for every 


young man or woman who enters 
the labour force; and 


—to provide such education to the youn 
boys and girls as will qualify then: 
by having a Specific job to do, to 


— 
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CHAPTER VI 


TOWARDS EQUALIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


1. Tuition Fees and Other Private Costs: (8) 
Fees in education; (11) Fees at the primary stage; 
(12) Fees at the secondary stage; (14) Fees in 
higher education; (16) Other private costs. 


IL Scholarships: (18) Basis of reorganization; 
(19) Scholarships at the primary stage; (20) 
Scholarships at the secondary stage; (24) Scholar- 
ships at the university stage; (25) Number of 
scholarships; (26) Amount of scholarships; (27) 
National scholarships; (28) University scholar- 
ships; (31) Scholarships in vocational education: 
(34) Scholarships for study abroad; (35) Loan 
scholarships; (39) Some general problems relat- 
ing to student aid; (40) Financial responsibility 
for scholarships. 


6.01. One of the important social objec- 
tives of education is to equalize oppor- 
tunity, enabling the backward or under- 

rivileged classes and individuals to use 
= аз a lever for the improvement of 


‘their condition. Every society that values 
social justice and is anxious to improve the 
ot o e common man and cultivate all 
available talent, must ensure progressive 
equality of opportunity to all sections of 
the populatjon. This is the only guarantee 
for the building up of an egalitarian and 
human society in which the exploitation of 
the weak will be minimized. 


6.02. Inequalities of educational сорог- 
tunities arise in various ways. In places 
where no primary, secondary, or collegiate 
institutions exist, children do not have the 
same opportunity as those who have these 
facilities in the neighbourhood. This handi- 
cap should be overcome by the widest dis- 
persal of educational institutions, consis- 
tent with economy and efficiency, by in- 
stituting an adequate scholarship pro- 
ramme, by providing the needed hostel 


acilities or by making suitable transport 
arrangements. It is sometimes not fully 
appreciated that there are at present glar- 
ing imbalances of educational development 
in different parts of the country: the edu- 
cational developments in the States show 


Ill. Handicapped Children: (43) Scope and size 
of the programme; (45) Existing educational 
facilities; (46) A plan for action. 

IV. Regional Imbalances: (50) Imbalances in 
educational development in the States; (51) Im- 
balances in educational development ш the 
districts. 

V. Education of Girls: (54) Development of the 
education of girls (1950-51 to 1965-66); (55) Re- 
commendations. 


VI. Education of Scheduled Tribes: (59) 
The problem; (63) Present position; (64) Primary 
education; (66) Secondary education; (68) Higher 
education; (69) General. 


wide differences, and even wider differences 
are found between the districts. To re- 
move such inequalities, deliberate policies 
of equalization of educational opportunities 
and educational development in the 
different districts will have to be adopted. 


6.03. Another cause of inequality of edu- 
cational opportunity is the poverty of a 
large section of the population and the re- 
lative affluence of a small minority. Even 
in the neighbourhood of an educational in- 
stitution, children from poor families do 
not have the same chance as those who 
come from richer ones. To overcome these 
handicaps, it is desirable to abolish fees 
progressively, to provide free books, sta- 
tionery and even school meals and uni- 
forms. In addition, it is necessary to 
develop a large programme of scholarships. 


6.04. Again, differences in the standards 
of schools and colleges create an extremely 
intractable form of educational inequality. 
When admission to an institution such asa 
university or professional college, is made 
on the basis of marks obtained at the 
public examination at the end of the 
Secondary stage, as often happens, the 
marks do not at all provide a common yard- 
stick for a student from a rural area who 


* 


matters, however, 
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attends an ill-equi ed school in his vil- unattainable. In such 


lage, and a student from an urban area who 
attends a good city school To overcome 
this to some extent at least, it is n 

to evolve тоге reliable and egalitarian 
methods of selection, whether for admis- 
sion to institutions or for award of scholar- 
Ships. 


6.05. Gross inequalities arise from differ- 
ences in home environments. A child from 
a rural household or an urban slum having 
illiterate parents, does not have the same 
opportunity which a child from an upper 
class home with highly educated parente 
has. These inequalities are obviously the 
most difficult to overcome and here progress 
essentially depends on the generai im- 
provement in the standard of living of the 
population. But something can be done by 
arranging that special attention at school is 
paid to children from the under-privileged 
groups and by the provision of day-study 
centres or boarding houses. 


6.06. Two other forms of educational in- 
equalities, which are peculiar to the 1ndian 
situation, need attention. The first is the 
wide disparity between the education of 
boys and girls at all stages and in all sectors 
of education. The second is the equally 
wide, or sometimes wider disparity of edu- 
cational development between the advanc- 
ed classes and the backward ones—the 
Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. 
On grounds of social justice as well as for 
the furtherance of democracy, it 1s essen- 
tial to make special efforts to equalize edu- 
cational opportunities between these 
groups. 


6.07. Like all ideals in life, perfect equa- 
lity of educational opportunity is probably 


the essence of the problem is not the at- 
tainment of the goal, but an impassioned 
faith and earnest striving. In a good sys- 
tem of education, there should be a conti- 
nuous attempt to identify factors which 
tend to create significant forms of in- 
equality and to adopt measures either to 
eliminate them altogether or at least to re- 
duce them to the minimum. 


We shall address ourselves, in the course 
of this chapter, to an examination of the 
implication of this policy for Indian educa- 
tion during the next twenty years. 


TUITION FEES AND OTHER PRIVATE Cosrs 


6.08. Fees in Education.—The attitude to- 
wards tuition fees has undergone several 
changes in our modern educational history. 
In 1854, the Wood's Education Despa 
which laid the foundation for the present 
System of education, insisted that some fee, 
however small, should be charged in all 
institutions on two grounds: people do not 
value anything which is given free; and the 
payment of a. fee is an indication of the 
seriousness of purpose on the part of a stu- 
dent or his guardian. This view soon gave 
way to a concept of fees as a source оѓ re- 
venue for supporting schools; andi in. 1946- 
47, fees accounted for 25.6 per cent of thc 
total educational expenditure. - Since then 
dependence on fees as a source of revenue 
is diminishing and Government is assuming 
an increasine burden in the financing. ої 
education. This will be seen from the sta- 
tistics. given in Table 61. 


тоа елитне НИ 


TABLE 6.1. TOTAL REVENUE FROM FEES 
(1950-51 to 1965-66) 


1. Total receipts from fees (in ооо?) е ^ 
2. Index of growth á 4 с 5 
3. As percentage of total educational expenditure 


4. Contribution from Government Funds as percentage of total educational 


expenditure D 


5. Average annual rate of growth in fees 


1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1965-66 


(Estimated) 

SS PA tee ы 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 

233,272 379,033 590,258 918,077 

100 162 253 394 

20:4 20:0 ІЗІ 153 

57:1 61:8 68-0 71:2 

First Plan Second Plan Third Plan АП Plans 

10:2 9:3 9:2 9-6 


Source. Ministry of Education, Form А, except for 1965-66 which has been estimated in the Secretariat of the 


Commission, ил жези 
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6.09. The incidence of fees varies from 
stage to stage and from one type of educa- 
tional institution to another. The percen- 
tage of students paying fees, the rates of 
fees, the type of institution charging fees 


and the total amount of fees collected—all 
show considerable variations. The detailed 
statistics relating to these matters for 1960- 
61—the latest year for which data are avail- 
able—are given in Table 6.2. 


TABLE 6.2. FEES IN EDUCATION 
(1960-61) 
"Total Percentage Average Percentage Percentage 
amount ofstudents annualfee of fees to of fees 
1 collected paying collected total collected 
Stage-Object through fees рег student expendi- at the stage 
fees (Rs.) ture on to total 
(Rs. in the stage ^ of fees 
000’s) collected 
at all 
stages 
Bro ыы ы Ss ——————————M— ——————————— ж 
г. Pre-Schools . . . . . . . . 25184 77:5 23:3 37:2 9:4 
2. Lower Primary Schools ; ^ N 17,169 3:9 16:4 2:3 2:9 
3. Higher Primary Schools у E A 31,677 16-4 18-2 7:4 5-4 
4. Secondary Schools H $ 2 1 i . 270,394 64-8 55-6 39:2 45-8 
5. Schools. for Teacher Training . 5 3 5 > 1,856 20-0 84-2 5:3 0:3 
6. Schools for Vocational Education (excluding Teacher Train- 
ing). - д . . : А 5 a . 13,604 72:0 65-0 17:2 2:3 
7. Schools for Special Education “ у & 4 5 1,378 10:0 8.1 4:3 0:2 
8. University Teachiag Departments . > 5 t 52,934 90-1 ab 37:4 9-0 
9. Research Institutions . x Н Р 375 86-3 147:1 1-4 сії 
10. Colleges for Arts & Science. Б H i 101,384 84:9 172:7 48:5 17:2 
h ini > 
тї. Colleges for Teacher Training m Л 2,761 34°7 156-9 12.8 0-5 
12. Colleges for Professional Education (excluding Teacher 
Training) E i 1 X 4 А E 4 30,346 87-9 240:5 5552 Ae 
13. Colleges for Special Education , . к & * 7 1,447 52:4 109:0 15:9 Os 
UU ni = 
ALL INSTITUTIONS T г 5 5 š > Н › . 
A 527,510 18:7 LX 20:7 89-4 
14. Boards of Education . 3 à ; 
4 m je m * ? 23,342 zs м 96:7 39 
IS. Indirect Expenditure . 3 ; $ 1 у 
5 репа! . 39,406 5t T: 1:7 6:7 


GRAND TOTAL . $ . 3 . 5 : 


.° 590,258 ах xs ІІ 


Source. Ministry of Education, Form A. 
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_It will be seen that pre-primary educa- 
tion is mostly supported by fees! Fees 
have almost disappeared at the lower pri- 
mary stage; but they do play a more signi- 
ficant role at the higher primary stage. 
Their contribution becomes very important 
at the secondary stage where the íees col- 
lected form 45.8 per cent of all fees collect- 
ed in the educational system, arid where 
they contribute 39.2 per cent of the total 
expenditure on secondary schools? The 
position in vocational schools, universities, 
colleges of arts and science, and colleges of 
professional education is broadly. similar; 
the proportion of free-studentships is corn- 
paratively small; the fee collected per stu- 
dent is comparatively high; and the revenue 
from fees contributes a sizeable amount 
towards the expenditure of the institutions 
concerned. 


6.10. It is undesirable to regard fees as a 
source of revenue. They are the most re- 
gressive form of taxation, fall more heavily 
on the poorer classes of society and act as 
an anti-egalitarian force. Suggestions have 
been made to make them progressive by 
relating them, on a graduated scale, to the 
income of the parent and the size of the 
family. But this would not be adminisira- 
tively feasible and, in a country where 
sixty per cent of the population has an in- 
come of less than Rs. 20 per head per 
month, their yield would be almost negligi- 
ble. It would, on the whole, be much 
better to raise the required revenue in some 
other and more equitable form than to de- 
pend on fees. We recommend, therefore, 
that the country should gradually work to- 
wards a stage when all education would be 
tuition-free. The implementation of this 
programme, however, would have to be 
spread over а period of time and the 
abolition of tuition fees will have 1о pro- 
ceed from stage to stage, beginning with 
primary. It may be mentioned that school 
education is completely free in most coun- 
tries. and all education from elementary 
school to the research ‘degree is free in 
the USSR. | 


6.11. Fees. at the Primary Stage. The 
Constitution requires the provision. of free 
and compulsory education for ali children 
up to the em 14 years. Even though the 
compulsory" part of ih | 
about 20 years for realization, the ‘free’ part 
of it should be implemented without delay. 


We, therefore, recommend that all tuition 
fees at the primary stage should be abolish- 
ed as early as possible and preferably be- 
fore the end of the fourth five year plan. 
This implies that there would be no tuition 
fees in government, local authority and 
aided private schools, grants-in-aid to the 
last group being. suitably adjusted. Fee- 
charging LÁ D rivate schools which 
EIN no aid may, however, ccntinue to 
exist. " Gael ot un 


6.12. Fees at the Secondary Stage. At 
the secondary stage, the problem is a little 
more difficult. Two arguments have been 
put forward in favour of the levy of fees at 
this stage. The first is that the expansion 
of secondary education being still largely 
restricted to the middle and upper classes 
of the society, the abolition of fees will be 
more in favour of the haves than of the 
have-nots, and the second is that the re- 
venue from fees collected at this stage be- 
ing substantial, the abolition of fees would 
be neither feasible nor desirable from the 
financial point of view. We cannot agree 
with either of these arguments. The levy 
of fees in secondary schools prevents seve- 
ral children from the poorer classes of so- 
ciety, and particularly girls, from re- 
ceiving education and it is mostly among 
these groups that the expansion of secon- 
dary education will have to take place in 
the next two decades. The abolition of fees 
at the secondary stage is thus intended 
mainly for the benefit of such  under- 
privileged groups who are now entering 
secondary education in large numbers. It 
is also necessary to point out that the total 
revenue from fees collected at the secon- 
dary stage has declined considerably in the 
third five year plan, Madras has made all 
education free till the end of the second- 
ary stage. Uttar Pradesh and Orissa have 
made it free for girls; Mysore, which had 
already introduced a very large programme 
of free-studentships, has now decided to 
follow Madras from the current year. We 
understand that Andhra Pradesh is also 
proposing to adopt the same policy. Maha- 
rashtra and Gujarat now provide free- 
studentships to nearly 85 рег cent of the 
total enrolment. In Punjab. Madhya Pra- 
desh and Rajasthan, it is free for girls in all 
government schools at least and very 
largely free for boys also. In all parts of 
the country, it has always been free for the 


т Except in the rural balwadis whose statistics are not included here and which are all tuition-free. 


2 In 1960-61 the provision for fre 
"derably changed since. ? 
3 For details see Chapter" X. 
41 Edu.—15. 


é-studentships was rather meagre at this stage, although the position has consi- 
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Scheduled Castes, the Scheduled Tribes 
and some other backward classes. If all 
these’ developments are duly allowed.for, it 
appears that the provision of tuition-free 
secondary education is | limited 'oniv. in 
Assam) Bihar, Orissa (for boys), Uttar Pra- 
desh (for boys) and West Bengal. The 
difficulty of making secondary education 
free “of tuition or of finding alternative 
sources for the loss of revenue involved is 
thus no longer as formidable as it was five 
years ago. 


“6.18. There: was a: view іп the Commission 
that the levy of tuition fees, must. continue 
to be-the rule for lower . secondary educa- 
tion; tempered: by adequate; and : suitable 
provision for the grant of concessions and 
exembtions to all the: needy. students...On 
acarat 1 consideration of the problem, how- 
ever, we think that sucha system. does, not 
have: much to commend itself and. involves 
several administrative difficulties. We, 
therefore, recommend. that. lower secondary 
education should be made. tuition-free. in 
all^government, local authority, and „aided 
private-institutions 25 early as possible and, 
preferably before the end of the fifth plan. 
Even where it is not possible to implement 
this-recómmendation in опе step, a begin; 
ning. sheuld be made by making. all voca- 
tiodal-secondary education free; and as Te- 
$oürces:permit, the.principle should be ex- 
tended to girls and to.children.. who come 
from the poorer families. Fees in higher 
secondary education should, however, be 
dealt with on the same lines as in univer- 
sity education; ouri» proposals regarding 
which are given.in paragraphs 6,14 and 6.15. 


77614. Féés incHiigher Education. At. pre- 
sent, fees play ап important'role jin; higher 
education, "Table 6.1 | will/show that. in 

60-61 fees contributed 37:4! per. cent of 
the total expenditure on universities, 48-5 
peracent of that on collegesrof general. edu- 
cation, 22/2 Фет cent of 'thát- in) colleges of 
professional education: (excluding teacher 
training), 15.9 per cent in colleges for special 
education and 128 рег cent» in: colleges of 
teacher training. For higher edueation as 
a whole, the ‘contribution of fees was. аз 


high as 373 per-cent of the total expendi- 
ture. This is even larger than that in the 
educationally advanced and richer countries. 
In the United States; for instance, only about 
25 per cent of the income of institutions of 
higher learning 15 детіуей from fees and in 
Britain, it is less than one-eighth: 


615. We do not advocate the immediate 
general abolition of fees in — education, 
although this should be the ultimate goal of 
educational policy. This programme has а 
lower priority thàn that of making all school 
education free and should be considered 
only after tuition fees have been abolished 
in' Secondary, schools. At present, when 
higher education is mostly being availed: of 
by the top five per cent of the population, 
а policy of levying fees combined with that 
of liberal provision of free-studentships to 
all the needy and deserving students would 
prove to. be better than that of general aboli- 
tion. of. fees. We, therefore, recommend that, 
for the next ten years, the main effort with 
regard to fees in higher secondary and uni- 
versity education should be to expand the 
provision of tuition-free education to cover 
all the needy and deserving students. To 
begin. with, the. proportion оѓ free- 
studentships should be increased to at least 
30: per cent of the total enrolment, We also 
commend, for general acceptance, policies 
which have been adopted in some areas to 
provide tuition-free higher. education to 
under-privileged ;groups, e.g. provision of 
free-studentships to. Scheduled Castes. Sche- 
duled: Tribes, girls, or children of persons 
whose.ineome:is below a prescribed. eve). 
This: :will be, adequate to, meet the social 
demand from the under-privileged sections 
of society that are.now.in secondary schools 
and fare quickly moving up to seek admis- 
sion to institutions of higher education. The 
problem. may be reviewed again after. ten 
years: Р ab л 


‘6:16:Other Private. Costs. The. . private 
costs’ of education required for textbooks, 
supplies, co-curricular activities, ete:, have 
increased very substantially in recent years 
and amount, not infiéquently, > several 
times the. tuition feés. Tn fact; tho greater 
financial burden ‘that ereates the non- 
egalitarian trénds today’ is mot so much 


т At present, the proportion of free-studentships to total. enrolment іп institutions of higher education is very 
small—r4.6 per cent ‘of students get  tuition-free education in universities, 15* 1 per cent in colleges of general 
education, 1271 per cent in colleges of professional education, and 47°6 per cent-in colleges of special education 


(1960-61 figures), 


tuition-fees as these other costs. The Com- 
mission carried out a small study to discover 
the ‘approximate level of these indirect costs 
at the school stage. For this purpose, we 
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‘selected а few schools with varying levels 
"of such costs in each State and Union Terri- 
tory and collected detailed ^ information 
from them. The results are summarized in 


Table 6.3 


TABLE 6.3. . PRIVATE COSTS OF EDUCATION (ANNUAL) 1965-66 


i Rupees | 
Total private costs of education 

Class Lowest Highest s 

Ее Stationery Total atis Stationery Total 
— a 4 

қ 0:50 .0%60 1:10 17:80 12:80 30-60 
ү 0:54 0:60 1:14 16:60 12:80 29:40 
" 0-69 2°11 2.80 28:51 8:33 36:84 
: 2*10 3:26 5:36 38:85 14:50 53:35 
% 3°91 2:40 6:31 36:10 14:50 50:60 
МЕ 5:85 4°63 10:48 43:24 60-00 103:24 
X 7:29 4788 12:17 47:09 75:00 112:09 
1 9°30 6:95 16:25 169-68 21:40 191:08 
5 d £ F З 11:15 7:51 18:66 192:55 70:00, 262:55 
x ў { 5 % 4°50 14-00 18-50 216:35 70:00 286.35 
XI 13-75 II-25 25:00 189-65 70-00 259-65 


vx + 


Source, Data supplied by schools. For details cf the study, see paper on the subject in Supplementary Volume I 
art : 


6.17. It will be seen from the above that 
parents are required to incur very heavy 
expenditure for this purpose. Consequently, 
only a small proportion of children have all 
the books at the beginning of the school 
year; a much larger proportion have them, 
not at the beginning of the school year, but 
towards the middle or even the end. Not 
infrequently, a proportion of students have 
no books at all. This has a very adverse 
effect on standards. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that an earnest effort be made to re- 
duce these private costs of education. They 
are often raised) *houghtlessly or for snob- 
bish: rather, than for educational 1easons. 
Side: by: side, а; programme should imme- 
diately be developed for providing at least 
textbooks, if not stationery also, free of 
charge: (or, at concessional rates) to all stu- 
dents (or at least to all the needy and 
deserving: students). This. would be „а 
crucial programme for the ualitative im- 
provement of) education. о viously, the 
manner of its implementation, will have to 
vary from one stage. of education. to an- 
other. fs 


Mi 


* т For details, see special paper on the subject in Supplementary, Volume т, Part V. 


(1) Primary Stage. 


At the primary даде, 
а programme of vidi iree textbooks 
should be given very high priority and in- 
troduced immediately. . It dM also be 
extended to. jhe higher primary stage as 
early as possible. Children freshly joining 
schools snould be HRES 


) welcomed at а school 
function and presented with a set of books. 
Others should be presented with a complete 
set of books for the succeeding vear as soon 
as the results of the annual examinations 
are declared and before the long vacation 
starts, so that they can make some use of 
the vacations for further study. 


^ (2) Secondary and University Stages. A 
De of book-banks' should be deve- 
loped in secondary schools and jn institu- 
tions of higher education. In addition, the 
libraries of these instjtutions should con- 
tain a large number of sets of textbooks sc 
that every student can have access to them 
in the library or the reading rcom. The 
State Education Departments should have 
а fund at their disposal from which they 
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could encourage the establishment of book- 
banks in secondary schools; and a similar 
fund should be placed at the disposal of the 
UGC which could organize them in the uni- 
versities and affiliated colleges. The pro- 
gramme should be developed on so large a 
scale that every needy.student in a secon- 
dary school or institution of higher educa- 
tion will be provided with a set of all the 
textbooks needed at the beginning of the 
school year or have easy access to them in 
the library. 


iven small grants annually for the purchase 
Of books, which need not “necessarily be 
"textbooks. The scheme should be begun in 
the universities and later extended to affi- 


liated colleges and secondary schools. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


6.18. Basis of Reorganization. The pro- 
gramme of scholarships has received consi- 
derable emphasis in recent years. The total 
expenditure on scholarships has increased 
from Rs. 34:5 million or 3 per cent of the 
total educational expenditure in 1950-51 to 
about Rs. 420 million or 7 per cent of the 
total educational expenditure in 1965-66. A 
-careful study of the position, however, shows 
that ап attempt will have to be made to re- 
orient and expand the existing scholarship 
programmes on the. following lines: 


- The scholarship programme is a con- 
tinuous process and has to be or- 
ganized at all stages of education. 
At present there is a fairly well- 
organized programme in higher 
education and vocational courses, 
although even here, much expan- 
sion is needed. But as there is no 
adequate programme at the school 
stage, a good deal of talent is al- 
ready eliminated by the time the 
threshold of university entrance is 
reached, The provision of scholar- 
ships in higher education does not, 
therefore, prove as helpful as it 
might otherwise have been. 


— It has not been possible to evolve 
a good method of selecting awar- 
dees for scholarships. At present, 
most scholarships are awarded on 
the basis of marks obtained in 
some publie examination; and as 


—£— 


these fend to favour students from 
the well-to-do homes or good urban 
schools, scholarships do not really 
help potentially talented students 
whose preparation has remained 
inadequate for no fault of theirs. A 
more equitable and egalitarian 
basis for the award of scholarships 
has, therefore, to be evolved. 


— ]f the best results are to be obtain- 
ed, a scholarship programme should 
be accompanied by a placement 
programme whose objective is to 
ensure that the scholarship holders 
are placed in good institutions and 
a further complementary pro- 
gramme of ensuring that an ade- 
quate number of institutions which 
maintain fairly high standards is 
available at all stages. 


— A careful watch will have to be 
kept at all points of transfer from 
one stage or sub-stage of education 
to another to ensure that all the 
abler students (at least the top 5-15 
per cent of the enrolment, depend- 
. ing upon the stage of education) do 

* continue their studies further. 


— An adequate machinery to adminis- 
ter the programme would have to 
be created and the operation of the 
programme fully decentralized to 
avoid the procedural delays and 
other difficulties that are experi- 
enced. at present. 


, In the light of these broad principles we 
indicate below the manner in which scholar- 
ship programmes should be reorganized at 
the different stages of education. 


6.19. Scholarships at the Primary Stage. 
Steps should be taken to PRU Ibat E 
the end of the lower primary stage (Class 
IV or V), no ‘promising’ child is prevented 
from continuing his studies further on ac- 
count of non-availability of a school, or 
of socio-economic difficulties; and to this 
end, scholarship of an adequate amount will 
have to be provided to every child that 
may need it. In addition, it will be desir- 
able to evolve a placement programme and 
to try to place th e brighter гей {о Ше 
extent possible in the good schools that 
may be available at this stage. We have 
assumed that the target should be to pro- 
vide scholarships for 2'5 per cent of the en- 
rolment at the higher primary stage by 
1975-76 and to 5 per cent of the same enrol- 
ment by 1985-86. 
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6.20. Scholarships at the Second: 5 ; 
*The main object of the такт TS 
grammes to be developed at the secondary 
stage would be to ensure that, under any 
circumstances, the top 15 per cent of the 
children in the age-group do get transferred 
to secondary schools and that their further 
education is not prevented by poverty. In 
this context, we would like to make the 
following concrete suggestions: 


(1) The present system of awarding 
scholarships on a centralized basis 
such as a district or a block, tends 
to be unfair to students who have 
attended the weaker schools and 
who, in consequence, show an infe- 
rior level of preparation for no fault 
of theirs. While this system should 
be continued and even expanded, 
we recommend that as a supplement 
to it, about 10 per cent of students 
in Class VII or VIII in each school 
should be assisted, to the extent 
necessary, to continue their studies 
further. Taking the system as a 
whole, the target should be to pro- 
vide scholarships to 5 per cent of 
the enrolment by 1975-76 and to 
10 per cent of the enrolment . by 
1985-86. 

(2) The existing programme of scholar- 
ships would have to be considerably 
expanded to meet the demands of 
the situation. Wherever necessary, 
hostel facilities will also have to be 
provided. 

(3) To begin with, one good secondary 
school (with adequate residential 
facilities) should be developed in 
each community development block 
and about 10 per cent of urban 
schools should also be similarly 
covered. · Access to these schools 
should be mainly on the basis of 
talent; and an adequate placement 
programme should be developed at 
this stage—this does not exist at all 
at present—to Дер the gifted stu- 
dents and the scholarship-holders to 
get admission to these schools. 


6.21. The responsibility for the develop- 
ment of this comprehensive programme 
should be squarely placed on the Education 
Departments which should work in collabo- 
ration with the universities. The secondary 
stage is the most crucial for discovery and 
development: of talent, and unfortunately, 
‘it is precisely at this stage that the scholar- 
‘ship programme is now weak. Its develop- 


т Chapter X. ^ | 


ment will, therefore, have to be accorded 
high priority. 


‚ 6.22. We are aware of the great difficul- 
ties and lack of reliable criteria and tech- 
niques for identifying talent. We, therefore, 
recommend that steps should be taken 
immediately to devise suitable techniques 
for identifying talent at this stage, Each 
State should organize a testing service at 
the end of the primary stage (Class VII or 
VIII) and also at the end of the lower secon- 
dary stage (Class X) and make its assistance 
available to all the schools. The details of 
the organization of this service, under a 
new body called the State Evaluation Orga- 
nization, has been discussed elsewhere. If 
properly developed, this service could be of 
considerable help to students and institu- 
tions: they would obtain some useful infor- 
mation about their performance in relation 
to the district, State or even the national 
average level of attainment; and such infor- 
mation, apart from its utility to students 
and parents, would also be of great assis- 
tance to the Education Departments in the 
award of scholarships. 


6.23. Two further points need mention. 
The first is that every educational institu- 
tion should be assisted to develop a pro- 
gramme for identifying the brighter child- 
ren attending it and for providing them 
with special enrichment programmes to suit 
their needs and to help in their growth. 
These programmes, the nature of which 
would vary from stage to stage and from 
one type of institution to another, would 
have to be carefully designed and teachers 
would have to be trained in putting them 
across, Secondly, in all these programmes, 
‘talent’ should not be understood in the 
traditional sense only, but should cover a 
wide range of mathematical, verbal, artistic 
and experimental skills. Scholarships and 
encouragement should Бе available, on a 
basis of equality, to all talent at all stages 
of education. 


6.24. Scholarships at the University Stage. 
The programme of scholarships in. higher 
education is extremely important. : The 
bulk of the existing programme is in this 
sector and a very large part of it is provid 
ed by the Government of India. Th our 
opinion, a further development on the fol- 
lowing lines is needed: 22 


-- increase in the number of scholar- 


ships and other forms of student aid 
and in the amount of scholarships; 
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— reduction of procedural and other 


delays; 


— improving the methods of selecting 
awardees; 


— institution of scholarships for study 
abroad; and 


— institution of a large programme of 
loan scholarships. 


Our -recommendations (оп these and other 
allied matters are given below: 


6.25. Number of Scholarships. Іп our 
opinion, the ultimate target towards which 
we should move in the provision of scholar- 
ships at the university stage would be the 
following : 


(1) Seholarships should be available to 
at least 15 per cent of the enrol- 
ment at the undergraduate stage 
by 1976 and toi25 per cent of such 
enrolment Бу 1986; and 


(2) Scholarships should be available to 
at least 25 per cent of the. enrol- 
ment at the postgraduate stage by 
1976:and to 50:per cent of such en- 
rolment by. 1986. 


These targets should be treated as nation- 
al averages and it should: ре an objective 
of poliey to vary them. from institution to 
institution. or from. faculty.to faculty, For 
example, а much; larger proportion of scho- 
larships should be. available in university 
departments and.colleges. The proportion 
of scholarships» | available, in. affiliated. col- 
leges should: generally be lower; but in. good 
colleges, it;may:;be higher than, and even 
equal to: that. in«the:universities. Similarly, 
the proportion of: scholarships іп courses 
in science could ђе greater-than that in legal 
education. Even more liberal: scholarships 
could be given to teachers under training. 


"6,26. Amount of Scholarships. Аі pre- 
sent, the amount of scholarships at a given 
level is the same for all students. For inst- 
„апсе, the post-matriculation scholarship is of 
Rs. 50 p.m. in the first year and its amount 
remains the same for a student who stays 
with his parents and attends the college in 
his town or city as well as for another 
who: has to leave his family and stay in a 
hostel to join a college or a university. Simi- 
larly, the amount of the Central scholarship 
is generally uniform for all parts of the 
country, irrespective of the fact that a place 
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like Delhi is far costlier than a mofussii 
town. No studies are also conducted to find 
out the expenditure which a student has to 
incur in hostels or on items like purchase of 
books, equipment, ete. Hardly any serious 
attempt is made to keep costs down. We 
have carefully examined the problem and 
make the following recommendations: 


(1) Two kinds of scholarships would 
ordinarily be needed. 


— for those who have to stay in hos- 
tels: these should cover all the 
direct and indirect costs of educa- 
tion (ie. tuition fees, books, sup- 
plies, ete.) and living costs; and 


— for those who can Stay at home: 
these should mainly cover direct 
and indirect costs, 


(2) Studies should be continuously 
carried out to ascertain the direct 
and indirect costs, as well as the 
hostel charges, which students have 


to bear, This should be one of the 
studies which each university 
Should undertake and periodically 
repeat. А continuous attempt 


"Should be made to keep the direct 
and indirect costs to the minimum. 
Everywhere, hostel costs are rising 
and very often, the increase is not 
justified. An attempt has to be 
made to keep the hostel costs down 
to the minimum. Тһе number of 
servants' in hostels should be re- 
duced. and gradually eliminated aî- 
together. It is a part of education 
that students should learn to look 
after themselves and not be depen- 
dent.on servants to Serve meals, 
make beds, etc. Self-service should 
be the rule rather than the ехсер- 
tion. This will make it possible to 
keep the value of scholarships 
down and to extend the benefit of 
financial assistance to а larger 
number of students. = 


6.27. National Scholarships. The national 
scholarships form another important, cate- 
gory. of scholarships awarded at the üniver- 
sity stage. Тһе entire expenditure on these 
Scholarships which were instituted in the 
third five year plan and are awarded cn the 
basis of merit, is met by the Government 
of India. In actual practice, the Govern- 
ment of India allocates a Specified number 
of scholarships to each State Government 
and the award is made, under the rules 
framed by the Government of India, by the 


State Government concerned. This is a 
good scheme and should be continued and 
largely expanded. We make the following 
recommendations in this regard: 


(1) Coverage. А+ present, the scheme 
covers less than one per cent of the students 
who. appear at the various examinations to 
which: the scholarghips are allocated, The 
target to be reached should be to cover five 
per cent of such ‘students by 1975-76 and 
ten per cent of such students by 1985-86. 


(2) Decentralization. In the practice now 
in force, the Ministry of Education allo- 
cates the ‘scholarships to the different States 
on the basis of population. The allocation 
is further. sub-divided according to ‘the 
different- examinations held in the State 
апа са. 2 is taken to see that at least one 
award is allocated to each examination 
irrespective’ of the number of students 
appearing therein. The names of the stud- 
ents eligible for these awards are commu- 
nicated by the Director of Education of the 
State, in due course, to the Ministry of Edu- 
cation which then issues ‘entitlement’ cards 
to the students concerned. On the produc- 
tion of these-cards, the students do not find 
any difficulty about payment of fees, etc. 
until the amount of Scholarships is paid to 
them. This isa much simpler procedure 
than аё which. was in vogue some time 
ago; but-even now there are delays and com- 
plaints about payments, and the procedure 
needs: still, further simplification. 


One ‘concrete suggestion in this regard 
is Ша+ the power to issue entitlement cards 
Should be delegated to the authorities hold- 
ing examinations to which ће national scho- 
larships have been assigned. As at present, 
the Ministry should allocate national scho- 
larships to the different examinations in a 
State. The authorities holding these exami- 
nations should be instructed to announce the 
names ої {һе winners of the national scho- 
larships (subject to-verification оп ће basis 
of the:means test in'due course) along with 
the examination results. They should also 
be supplied with the requisite number. of 
entitlementocards duly signed by an. officer 
of the Ministry of Education and these 
should become' valid “as вооп “ав they are 
countersigned on behalf of «ће ' authority 
holding “Не examinations. ‘It should also be 
made a rule that the entitlement eard should 
be-given to. a student along with his exami- 
nation result. 
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The institutions which the holders | of 
national scholarships join should be under 
an obligation to pay them the amount of the 
scholarships direct, after verifying the 
means test. The payment should be made 
from month to month along with salaries of 
staff, and the institutions should claim re- 
imbursement from the State Government in 
due course. This should not be difficult if 
the entitlement card has а perforated, por- 
tion on the ‘production of which the State 
Directors of Education are required to pay 
a year's scholarship in advance to the School 
authorities. 


Ай present «ће. Government. of India 
makes the payment of. the scholarshi 
amount to the, institutions concerned 
through the State Governments or the State 
Departments of Education. Since the vast 
majority of national scholarship holders will 
be studying either in the universities or in 
their affiliated colleges, we think that it 
would be a much simpler and a more con- 
venient procedure for the Government of 
India to make the payments direct to the 
universities (which ‘will pass on the neces- 
sary funds to their affiliated colleges). "This 
possibility should be explored, | 


We believe Вафа procedure on the above 
lines. would. overcome several of the. diffi- 
culties.:at. present experienced by. the. stu- 
dents. 1 


(GVA New Basis of-Award.--For-the Ss 
tional scholarships to be given to university 
entrants,’ the -most..common: practice adopt- 
ей at. presentis to award.them on the basis 
of marks. obtained..in the external public 
examination. at the:end of the ‘secondary 
соптзе; and Тог. this purpose, the entire 
State-is regarded ав га: unit, Аз: was point- 
ed out earlier, this method is. unfair to the 
brighter students who happen: to have at- 
tended weaker schools and. whose prepara- 
tion, “therefore, leaves.much. to be ‘desired. 
What -is needed; therefore, is the adoption 
of -a-morecegalitarian. basis for the award 


of scholarships iin-such- cases. j; 


НЕ 90061 


From: this: point of view, we suggest that 
it would be desirable to group schools in 
small ‘clusters’, on the basis of their enrol- 
ments and . socio-economic backgrounds, 
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and to select the top 'few' students in each 
cluster for the award of scholarships, the 
actual number of students to be selected 
depending upon the funds available. THe 
‘top’ students in one group may not come 
up to the top students in other groups. But 
they represent good potential talent and 
would make good if special arrangements 
were made in the universities or colleges to 
which they are admitted, to give them some 
special attention and help them to make 
up for the shortcomings in their айаіп- 
ments. 


The general policy should be to award 
fifty per cent of the scholarships on the 
basis of school clusters and the remaining 
fifty per cent, as at present, on the basis 
of the State as a unit. 


We strongly recommend this new method 
of awarding scholarships, especially at a 
time when the provision of higher education 
will be made only on a selective basis. This 
egalitarian approach will secure social jus- 
tice and net a much greater amount of 
talent than is done at present. With the ex- 
pansion of secondary education to rural 
areas, the establishment of a large number 
of new secondary schools every year, and 
the entry of young persons from the un- 
privileged sections of the society into se- 
condary and hígher education, students will 
now begin to arrive at the threshold of 
higher education with widely varying levels 
of preparation which reflect, not so much 
the variation in native capacity, as in their 
socio-economic backgrounds and in the stan- 
dards of the secondary schools which they 

ended. Unless due allowance is made 
for them, the stratification of Indian society 
will tend to increase rather than decrease. 


6.28. University Scholarships. At present, 
the number of scholarships awarded by the 
universities is extremely small both at the 
undergraduate and at the post-graduate 
stages. This is not a happy position. We 
recommend that a scheme of | university 
scholarships should be: Аемејоред іп Тһе 
fourth plan itself and the funds required for 
it should be placed at the disposal of the 
UGC which ‘should make them available to 
the universities (and which, in their turn. 
should make them available to colleges). 
The award of the scholarships should be 
made in accordance with the rules framed 
by the universities with the approval of the 
UGC; and the authority to select students 

for the award in accordance with the rules 


т For details, see" Supplementary Volume I, Part T, 
fes sional, Technical and Vocational Institutions. 


should be delegated to the heads of the ins- 
titutions. The target to be reached should 
be to cover about 10 per cent of the enrol- 
ment at the undergraduate stage and 20 
per cent of such enrolment at the post- 
graduate stage by 1976. 


These scholarships should be in the Cen- 
tral sector and the grantg-in-aid on account 
of them should be borne by the Government 
of India, through the UGC, on a permanent 

asis. 


6.29. There is a large Central scheme of 
post-matriculation scholarships for the Sche- 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. This 
will be discussed in a later section. 


6.30. At the. postgraduate stage, it is 
necessary to secure better coordination bet- 
ween the different agencies which award 
Scholarships e.g., the University Grants Com- 
mission, the Indian Council for Agricultural 
Research, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
etc. This multiplicity is welcome because 
it augments the resources available for 
Scholarships. But it often leads to anoma- 
lies in the conditions for the award of scho- 
larship (е.0., in matters like the amount 
of scholarships, qualifications needed, etc.). 
We think that the necessary coordination 
would be secured if a Standing Committee 
on Postgraduate and Research Scholarships 
is set up at the national level in the Minis- 
try of Education consisting of the repre- 
sentatives of the Ministries concerned and 
other organizátiong that award scholarships 
in the universities for postgraduate and re- 
search work and a representative of the 
Inter-University Board. Тһе Committee 
could meet about twice a year, review the 
programmes in operation and see that they 
are properly coordinated. 


: 6.31. Scholarships in Vocational Educa- 
tion. At present there is much larger pro- 
vision of scholarships in vocational schools 
and professional colleges than in schools and 
colleges of general education. But further 
improvements are needed on two lines: (a) 
a more egalitarian policy in admissions; and 
(b) a still further increase in the number 
of scholarships as well ag in their amount. 


6.32. Admissions, Тһе Commission carried 
out а study* of the socio-economic back- 
grounds of the students who generally go to 


paper оп Socio-Economic Backgrounds of Students in Pro= 


2 
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vocational schoois and their implications for 
policies relating fo admissions and Scholar- 
Ships. At present, most of these institutions 
make their own admissions and award scho- 
larships according to rules frameg for the 
purpose. The pressure for admissions to ins- 
titutions like the engineering and medical 
colleges has, however, led to the creation 
of centralized agencies for selection and 
placement of "students. The Indian Insti- 
tutes of Technology, which draw their stu- 


dents ‘practically from all parts of the 
country, hold a common competitive ‘еха- 
mination for admission on a national basis. 
But as examination marks figure largely аз 
a basis of ‘selection, in most cases, the stu- 
dents admitted to the more important ог 
these institutions generally te to come 
from.urban areas from good schools or from 
well-to-do homes. This will be seen from 
Table 6:4. 


TABLE 6.4. SOCIO-ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF STUDENTS ADMITTED TO VOCATIONAL, 


TECHNICAL AND PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN 1965 


Institu- Regional Engg. Medical Agricul- Polytech- 1.7715, Other 


tes of Engg. colleges colleges ‘tural nics Techanical Total 
Techno- colleges colleges Institutions 
logy М 
Е i$ 27111 а by th j 
1 gots Institutions. Covered by а $ Я 48 ET n Ua A ine x 
Students from 
Rural Areas 1 4,128 “452 34:1, 31:8 , 590! 4454! 24526) 10669 2270 
Urban Areas , 87:2 58:8 65:9 68:2 | 41.0. 55:6 412 7683 "35:9 
II. Occupation of Par sts 

Professional ( 72 10-9 8-7 17:4 4°9 7:7 4:2 11:3 8:3 
Service 61-2 373 346 3279. 27-4, 32-0 18-6 386 32-5 
Business 20:1 17:7 21; 17:9 7:0 19.1 12:5 22:4 18-5 
Agriculturist 2 4-3 23:9 22:4. ..21:4 58:3 286 43-І 16:0 27:9 


10:7 2:4 12.6 21:6 11:7 12:8 


Others : d 2 10-2 13:1 
А el _ 


III. Income of Parents 


Less than Rs. 150/- p.m. . 4 6°9 32°9 
Between Ёз. 151-300 i 13:8 256 
Between Rs. 301-500 Mats 20-6 23.8 

Over Rs. 500/- T d 58:7 17:7 
TOTAL No ОЕ STUDENTS 22 2574 2,425 
(100) (100) 


38:7 
29-1 
19:6 
12-6 


15,144 
(100) 


308 . 58.7. 558 830 279 50-5 
23:5 1268 25-4 15:3 3:7 252 
19:6 10:7 11:8 1:5 20:8 13:7 
26:1 3:8 7:0 0.2 13:6 10.6 
RÉP e 
LI 
6,118 2,818 47,900 7,399 2,980. 87,358 
(100) (100) (тоо) (100) (тоо) (100) 


Source. Data supplied by the institutions. 


The following broad conclusions сап be 
drawn from thé above data: 


(1) Institutes of Technology. In the high- 
est.of these institutions—the Indian Insti- 
tutes of Technology—87.2.per cent of the 
Students come from urban areas and most 
of them also from well-to-do families 
(587% from those earning more than 


Rs, 500. per month). 


(2). Regional Engineering ‘Colleges and 
Engineering Colleges. In the ‘regional еп- 
gineering ‘colleges, the  under-privileged 
groups get a little more representation than 
in the Institutes of Technology. For *nstance, 
in comparison with the IITs, the proportion 


41 Edu.—16. 


of rural students in regional colleges rises 
from 12'8 per cent to 41-2 per cent, that of 
agriculturists from 4:3 рег cent to 23.9 per 
cent and that of persons with an income of 
less than Rs. 150 per month from 6-9 per 
cent to 32:9 per cent. ‘The same trends are 
continued even further in the engineering 
colleges. f 


(3) "Medical “Colleges. «Неге also, the 
overall position is the ватле as that in en- 
gineering institutions; but in зо far as ad- 
missions of the under-privileged- groups are 
concerned, the medical colleges:may be said 
to stand between the regional ‘engineering 
colleges on the one hand and «ће engineer- 
ing colleges on the other. | а 
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(4) Agricultural Colleges. Here the rural 
students аге in a majority (59:0 per cent). 
Similarly, the agriculturists form 58-3 per 
cent and the children from the poorer fami- 
lies (with an income of less than Rs. 150 
рег month) are 58:7 per cent. 


(5) Polytechnics. Here the rural areas, 
the agriculturists and the poorer fa- 
milies get much better representation than 
in other types of engineering institutions. 
It is to be particularly noted that children 
of parents whose income is in the lowest 
group (Rs. 150 per month) form as large a 
propartion as 55:8 per cent. 


(6) Industrial Training Institutions. These 
are definitely the institutions of the 
poor man and of the rural community. Тһе 
rural areas account for 58-8 per cent of their 
enrolment and the families in the lowest 
income bracket 83.0 per cent. 


On the whole, the rural areas which form 
80 per cent of the total population, get only 
41.4 per cent of the seats in these institu- 
tions. Families with an income of less than 
Rs, 150 per month, who again form about 
80 per cent of the total population, get 50.5 
per cent of the total seats available. 


6.33. With regard to the scholarships pro- 
gramme іп vo^ational education, therefore, 
we make the following recommendations: 


(1) It is necessary to make more inten- 
sive efforts in future to introduce 
an egalitarian element in admissions 
to institutions of vocational educa- 
tion and particularly to institutions 
like the institutes of technology and 
colleges of engineering and medi- 
cine. 

(2) The admission examinations to the 
institutes of technology are held in 
English. This gives an undue 
weightage to students from English 
medium schools to which the rich 
send their children, We recom- 
mend that these admission exami- 
nations should be held in English 
and also in the regional languages 
and the best students from each 
linguistic group should be selected, 
if necessary, on the basis of a quota 
related to population. Some of the 
students so selected may rot ђе 
quite up to the standard in English. 
But this deficiency should be over- 
come by giving an intensive train- 
ing in English to the selected stu- 
dents in their first year at the insti- 
tutes. 

(3) The proportion of scholarships in 
institutions of vocational education 


should be much larger than in those 
of genera] education. At the school 
stage, about 30 per cent of the stu- 
dents should be covered by scholar- 
ships of one type or another; and 
at the collegiate stage, this propor- 
tion should be raised to 50 per cent. 


6.34. Scholarships for Study Abroad. A 
national programme for award of scholar- 
ships to enable some of our best talented 
persons to go abroad for further education 
or training in research is also needed 
Young persons so trained would be of very 
great use for the development of agricul- 
ture, industry, universities and research 
centres. We, therefore, recommend that a 
national programme of about 500 awards a 
year should be set up for this purpose. 


6.35. Loan Scholarships. An important 
issue raised in the evidence before us relates 
to the general use of loan scholarships. One 
view was that all scholarships in higher edu- 
cation should be given in the form of loans 
only. Three arguments were put forward in 
support of the proposal: 


— it would set up a revolving fund in 
5-10 years that would greatly reduce 
the burden on the State revenue: 


— it would prevent wasteful expendi- 
ture as students would draw only 
the minimum amount required for 
their maintenance; and 


— it would help to build up character 
and create a sense of responsibility 
and self-respect in the rising gene- 
ration. 


The counter-argument was that a programme 
of loan scholarships involves innumerable 
administrative problems about recoveries 
and causes hardship to young persons who 
would have to begin life with a heavy load 
of debt. To meet this, an elaborate propo- 
sal for the establishment of а National 
Scholarships Foundation to be set up by the 
Government of India under an Act of Par- 
liament was advocated. This proposal visu- 
alizes that the Corporation would start func- 
tioning with a fairly big capital fund, say 
of Rs. 500 million or more. The interest to 
be charged on scholarships would be kept 
to the minimum, to cover only bad debts 
and administrative expenditure. The ne- 
сеѕѕагу loans would be advanced to young 
persons on their personal. security only. 
Recovery would begin one year after the 
person begins to earn; and there would be 
no recovery if the earnings fall below a 
prescribed level. The instalments to be 


paid would be related to the total earnings 
of the person in a graduated manner. There 
would also be a suitable provision {ог 
bonuses or discounts for prompt payments; 
and to facilitate recovery, every employer 
would be under an obligation to deduct the 
loan-repayment instalments from the salary 
a source, on the analogy of the Income-Tax 
ct. 


6.36. While we are attracted by several 
features of a scheme of this type, we are not 
in favour of restricting all Scholarships in 
higher education to loans only. For the 
next ten years, the proposal of loan scholar- 
ships does not have any advantage over that 
of outright scholarships—the needed funds 
would have to be raised through taxation in 
either case. We also think that an exclusive 
programme of loan scholarships is поп- 
egalitarian since it creates a disadvantage 
only for the economically ^ handicapped 
students. It will also not be workabie— 
unless a fair element of subsidy is provided 
—for students of humanities whose chances 
of employment and level of earning leave 
much to be desired. We would, therefore, 
prefer a proposal in which a programme of 
outright scholarships is combined with one 
of loan scholarships. 


6.37. As we visualize it, the programme of 
loan scholarships in higher education should 
be organized on the following lines: 

(1) The programme would be a sup- 
plement to that of outright scholar- 
Ships which should ђе provided on 
the scale we have suggested. 


(2) It would be essentially meant for 
students in the sciences and the pro- 
fessional courses where the chances 
of employment and levels of earn- 
ings are comparatively better and 
are more likely to make the scheme 
successful. There should be no up- 
per limit to the number of such loan 
Scholarships in this sector and an 
attempt should be made to provide 
financial assistance to every needy 
student. 'To a limited extent and 
in deserving cases, the programme 
should be extended to cover arts 
students also. 


(3) If a person who holds a loan scholar- 
ship joins the teaching profession, 
one-tenth of the loan should be writ- 
ten off for each year of service. 
This will encourage good students 
to join this profession. 


т Chapters XI—XIII. 
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(4) For convenient administration of the 
loan scholarships programme, a 
National Loan Scholarships Board 
may ђе set up as outlined ароуе, 


6.38. The programme of scholarships and 
placement at the university stage will have 
to be accompanied by a complementary pro- 
gramme of developing quality institutions. 
This need will be met by the development 
of major universities, centres of advanced 
study, and of at least one good college in 
each district. The details of these program- 
mes are discussed elsewhere.' 


6.39. Some General Proolems relating to 
Student Aid. We shall now briefly discuss 
a few other related issues. These relate to 
all stages of education, 

(1) Transport. The provision of trans- 
port facilities can help to reduce 
the cost on hostels and scholar 
ships. We have seen schools in 
rural areas which provide bicycles 
to the students who have to come 
Írom a distance. An arrangement 
of this type should be encouraged, 
as it makes the secondary school 
accessible to students in outlying 
villages. Wherever possible, the 
same arrangement could also be 
extended to other categories of 
institutions. 

(2) Day-Study Centres and Lodging 
Houses. For students who do not 
have adequate facilities for study 
at home, it is necessary to vrovide 
a large number of  day-study 
centres at the secondary and uni- 
versity stages. It would also be 
desirable to provide lodging houses 
ie. places where they can stay 
throughout the day, and even at 
night, but go home for food. Some 
institutions have tried to provide 
this facility by adopting an- un- 
orthodox approach ie, by using 
classrooms for residential and study 
purposes before and after school 
hours and at night... Experiments 
of this type should be encouraged. 

(3) Earn and Learn. Facilities for stu- 
dents to earn and pay a part of 
their expenses should be developed 
on as large a scale as possible as 
a supplement to the programme of 
scholarships. ; 

(4) Scholarships for Girls. Та scholar- 
ships and other forms of student 
aid, preferential consideration 
should be given to the needs of 


girls. 
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6.40. Financial Responsibility about Scho- 
larships. The data given in Table 6.5 for 
1960-61 (the latest year for which they are 
available) show how the expenditure on 


scholarships at different stages and in diff- 
erent sectors of education were financed. The 
position in 1965-66 is expected to be similar. 


———————————————————— ———— 


TABLE 6.5. EXPENDITURE ON SCHOLARSHIPS/STIPENDS ВУ SOURCES (1960-61) 


'Type of institution 


Lo PITE PELIS IOTER ГУГО ІМ 
Central. State Local, Other 
Govern- Govern- Bodies sources 


ment ments 


Ў | Percentage of expenditure on scholarships/ 
Percentage of expenditure incurred Total stipends incurred on the type of institutions 
from the funds of 


(in 000s.) to tctal expenditure on scholarships/stipends 
from the funds of 


Central. State Local Other Total 
Govern- Govern- Bodies sources 
ment ments 


I. University Teaching 
Departments / T 41:3 38:2 
2. Research Institutions ; 44:6 9-0 0:3 


3. Colleges for General Edu- 


cation 4 г 44:2 48-2 0:3 
4. Colleges for Professional 

Education . Ы С 31-3 57:6 0:3 
5. Colleges for Special Educa- 

tion ^ 2 * 45:5 42:7 

‘TOTAL HIGHER EDUCATION. 39-0 49:4 0:3 
6. Secondary Schools 12:2 81-0 o:8 
7. Schools for. Vocational 

Education . > T 15-4 82-2 0:3 


8. Higher Primary School. . 3:0 89-9 4°5 


9. Lower Primary School . 0:4 89:0 7'1 


то. Pre-Primary School . ке 100-0 
тт. Schools for Special Educa- 
tion . б 4 12:6 63:2 0:4 
TOTAL SCHOOL EDUCATION 12:2 82:3 1:2 
GRAND . TOTAL . 315375 88,014 1,024 


(241) (67:7) (0:8) 


(7:4) (100-0) 


20:5 5,871 Zid. 2:5 0:3 12:5 4:5 
(тоо) 
46-1 1,839 2:6 0:2 0:6 8:8 1*4 


7:3 27,248 38:4 14:9 6-6 20-8 21:0 


(100) 

10:8. 22,020 21:9 14:4 7:0 24:8 16-9 
(тоо) 

тт-8 880 1*3 0:4 : Il о. 
(тоо) A 


11:3 57,858 7129. 32:4- 1475-. 680. 44-5 


6-0 26,337 10:2 24:2 21:8 16.4 20-3 
(тоо) 


2-І 33,169 16-2 31:0 9:1 7:4 2515 


(100) 
2:5 7777 0:8 7195: (243 2:0 6:0 
(100) 
3:5 2,831 be 2:9 19-5 т.о 2.2 
(тоо) 
(тоо) Мм 
23.8 2,037 0:8 is 0-8 Қ . 
(100) 5 ^ P" 
4:2 72,152 28:0 67: 85- . B 
Packs 5 Sy 31:9 55:5 
9,598 130,011 100:0 10050 100-0 100.0 100-0 


Source. Ministry of Education, Form A. (Totals do not tally because of rounding), 


It will be seen that about 92 per cent of 
the expenditure on scholarships comes from 
Central and State Government funds. The 
Central funds account for nearly one-fourth 
of the total expenditure. More than seventy 
per cent of the Central expenditure on 
scholarships is incurred on higher education 
only. р 

6.41. Our recommendations in this regard 

are as follows: 


(1) The responsibility for developing 
an adequate scholarship programme 
at the school stage should rest with 


the State Governments. In higher 
education, it should be regarded as 
a responsibility of the Government 
of India to make adequate provi- 
sion for scholarships in all institu- 
tions of higher education— general 
and vocational—and also for scho- 
larships for study abroad, We also 
trust that State Governments and 
other voluntary organizations 
which now provide some scholar- 
ships іп higher education, would 
continue to do. so and. even expand 
their effort. : 


=*% 
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(2) To develop. а good programme of 

scholarships at the school stage, the 

$ needed for it should be pro- 

vided ап the Centrally-sponsored 

sector in the. fourth plan and the 

Same basis may be continued in the 

fifth plan. The State Governments 

would then be able to carry it on 
on their own. 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


6.42. We. now, turn. to the: education of 
handicapped children. Their education has 
to be organized not merely on humanitarian 
grounds, but also on grounds -of utility. 
Proper education generally enables a handi- 
Capped child to. overcome largely his (or 
her) handicap, and. makes him into а useful 
citizen. . Social. justice also demands it: it 
has to be remembered that the Constitu- 
tiona] Directive on compulsory education 
includes handicapped «children as well. 
Very little ћаз ђееп done іп this field. so 
far; апа on account: of several difficulties, 
any great improvement in the situation does 
not seem to be practicable in the near 
future. All the same, it is important that a 
serious beginning is made immediately. Our 
proposals attempt to indicate a feasible pro- 
gramme of actioni which may well lay the 
foundation for a more massive attack on the 
problem. tobe made-in later years; There 
is much in the field ‘that we could. learn 
from -the educationally advanced. countries 
which‘in recent years have developed: new 
methods and. techniques, based on advances 
in science and medicine. 


6.43. Scope and Size of the Programme, 
The primary task of education for a handi- 
capped child is to prepare him for adjust- 
ment to a socio-cultural environment de- 
signed to meet the needs of the normal. It 
is essential, therefore, that the education of 
handicapped. children. should be an. In- 
separable part of the. general. educational 
system. The differences lie in the methods 
employed to teach the child and the means 
the child uses to acquire information; These, 
differences in methodology. do.not influence 
the content or the goals of education. This 
form: of education. jis, therefore, convenient- 
ly referred to as ‘special,.education’. 


6.44. Determination. of the size of. the. 
handicapped population has eluded. edu- 
cators, planners and social workers not only 
in this country but also. in many. of the 
economically advanced countries, For in- 
stance, even, the United States does not have 
a reliable estimate of the number. of handi- 


capped. children. From. the available evid- 
ence, it appears, however, that the total 
population in the following categories 15 
about 2-5 million in our country. 


(1). The Blind. А. recent survey. under- 
taken. under the auspices of the 
Ministry, of Health has, however, 


(2) The. Deaf... No national. survey of 
the incidence-of deafness has been 
undertaken. . Estimates based on a 
few sample Surveys would.seem to 
indicate. that the number of deaf 
persons іп the country may ђе any- 
where. between 1 and 1.5 million. 
The. number. of children of .school- 
Boing age, is believed to Бе; about 
300,000. 


(3) The Orthopaedically Handicapped. 
No national survey of this category 
of handicapped persons has yet been 
undertaken. Again, based әп a few 
sample - surveys, it would appear 
that the number of orthopaedically 
handicapped” children in the 
country 15 about the same аз that 
of the blind. 


(4) The Mentally Retarded. Mental re- 
tardation is a complex concept in- 
fluenced’ to a large: extent by 
cultural: factors and its determina- 
tion «involves: the administration of 
sophisticated psychological tests, It 
is, therefore, difficult to estimate 
the number of such children in the 
country. Here again, estimates 
based. оп: somewhat inadequate 
sample surveys seem to Suggest 
that the country may have between 
14 to 1.8 million mentally: retarded 
children. 


Briefly, the position is summed up below: 


Estimated 
Category number 

of children 
The Blind : : P А ү ей 400,000 
The Deaf › 5 С у + 9. 15 800,000 
The Orthopaedically Handicapped . . 400,000 
The Mentally Retarded 1 А . 1,400,000 


Toran 5 + + 2,500,000 
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6.45. Existing Educational Facilities. The 
present position of educational facilities for 
these children is as follows: 


(1) The Blind. At present, there are 
about 115 schools and other esta- 
blishments for the blind with an 
enrolment of 5,000 or a little over 
1 per cent of the total number of 
blind children in the country. Most 
of these institutions impart primary 
education coupled with training in 
a few simple handicrafts. Music 
forms an integral part of the curri- 
culum. The great majority of the 
existing institutions are run by 
voluntary agencies but are assisted 
by State Governments. The Central 
Government has set up a compre- 
hensive National Centre for the 
Blind at Dehra Dun. This Centre 
includes a Central Braille Press 
which publishes textbooks and other 
reading material in Braille. The 
Centre also has a workshop for the 
manufacture of Braille appliances 
which produces the basic equipment 
needed for the education of the 
blind. There are three centres for 
the training of teachers of the blind 
sponsored by the Government of 
India and they can train between 
30 and 40 teachers annually. In 
addition, the Governments of 
Madras and Andhra Pradesh con- 
duct courses for training teachers 
when needed. 


(2) The Deaf. The number of schools 
for deaf children is about 70. Most 
of these schools provide primary 
education coupled with some pre- 
vocational training in engineering 
апі. non-engineering occupations. 
The majority are privately managed 
but are aided by the State Govern- 
ments. The total enrolment is 
about 4,000 or a little over one per 
cent of the total population of such 
children. About half a dozen 
centres for the training of teachers 
of the deaf are functioning at 
present and can train 50 to 60 
teachers per annum. 


(3) The Orthopaedically Handicapped. 
The major problem of this category 
of children is locomotor in charac- 
ter and they often attend ordinary 
schools. At present, there are 
about 25 institutions for such 
children with a total enrolment not 


exceeding about 1,000. Since most 
orthopaedically handicapped child- 
ren do not present special educa- 
tional problems, it is not considered 
necessary to have specially trained 
teachers for this category of child- 
ren. 


(4) The Mentally Retarded. On account 
of its complexity, this aspect of 
special education has received very 
little attention. There are only 
about 27 schools for mentally re- 
tarded children with a total enrol- 
ment not exceeding 2,000. One of 
these schools is run by the Govern- 
ment of India. Two centres for the 
training of teachers of mentally re- 
tarded children are functioning at 
present and they can train about 
20 teachers annually. 


At present, there are practically no faci- 
lities for the education of other categories 
of handicapped children. Some of the 
emotionally disturbed children are cared for 
in children's homes and other institutions 
set up under the various Children's Acts. As 
a rule, however, such homes are not intended 
primarily for the educational treatment of 
emotionally disturbed children. 


It 15 evident from the brief review given 
in the preceding paragraphs that the exist- 
ing facilities are extremely inadequate. In 
certain cases, the foundation has been laid 
while in others we have to begin at the 
beginning. The importance of a carefully 
thought-out plan for the development of 
educational services for the handicapped 
cannot, therefore, be over-emphasized, 


6.46. A Plan for Action. The progress in 
providing educational. facilities to handi- 
capped children will be limited by two main 
considerations: teachers and financial re- 
sources. A reasonable target will, there- 
fore, be to provide, by 1986, education for 
about 15 per cent of the blind, deaf апа 
orthopaedically handicapped children and 
to about 5 per cent of the mentally retarded 
ones—this will mean the provision of edu- 
cational facilities for about 10 per cent of 
the total number of handicapped children. 
As a part of the programme, it should be 
possible to have at least one good institu- 
tion for the education of handicapped chil- 
dren in each district. 


6.41. This goa] can be reached through the 
adoption of two programmes—the special 
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and the integrated. In the special pro- (1) The preparation óf teachers will 


grammes which alone have been developed 
so far in our Country, the handicapped child- 
ren are isolated from the normal ones and 
placed in special institutions. In the edu- 
cationally advanced countries, however, a 
great deal of stress is now being laid on the 
integration of handicapped children into the 
regular school programmes. This has 
several advantages of which two are  im- 
portant: reduction of costs and promoting 
mutual understanding between handicapped 
and the non-handicapped children. This has 
also its disadvantages. For instance, many 
handicapped children find it psychologically 
disturbing to be placed in an ordinary 
school On an overall view of the problem, 
however, we feel that experimentation with 
the integrated programmes is urgently re- 
quired and every attempt should be made to 
bring in as many children into integrated 
programmes as possible. 


6.48. In addition. it will be desirable ^ to 
develop services on a pilot basis for some 
additional categories of children who have 
pecular educational needs, viz., the parti- 
ally-sighted, the speech-handicapped, the ap- 
hasic, the brain injured and the emotion- 
ally disturbed. As pointed out earlier, 
hardly anv attempts have been made in this 
field so far. It is impossible to state at 
this stage, what the number of such child- 
ren will be. Even the facilities for train- 
ing teachers are very inadequate. The 
Ministry of Health is already in the process 
of setting up an institute for the training of 
Speech-therapists ай Bangalore. These 
speech-therapists could deal with speech- 
handicapped and аоһавіс children. There 
are hardly any facilities for the training of 
teachers for the partially-sighted or the 
emotionally disturbed ала brain-injured 
children. We. therefore. suggest that ап 
attempt should be made in the next two 
plans, to set up a few centres as а pilot 
project, to assist. these categories of children. 
The whole problem may be reviewed again 


after 10 years. 


6.49. To develop these programmes ade- 
quately, attention will have to be paid to the 


following matters: 


UT tu E Le e a D E 
—— ———— m 


need emphasis and attention. 
Assuming a pupil-teacher ratio of 
10:1, about 16,500 teachers will be 
needed for the blind, deaf апа 
mentally retarded children only. 
This will necessitate a considerable 
Increase in the capacity of the 
existing training institutions and 
the establishment of new ones. 


(2) 1 is necessary to co-ordinate the 
efforts of different agencies work- 
ing in the field such as the Ministry 
of Education, the Central Social 
Welfare Board, voluntary organiza- 
tions interested in the problem and 
the · Ministry of Health. Similar 
co-ordination wil] also be needed at 
the State levels. 


(3) It is also necessary to develop ade- 
quate research in the problem. "We 
recommend that the Ministry of 
Education should develop a pro- 
gramme for this and allocate the 
necessary funds: The NCERT 
should have a cell for the study of 
handicapped children. The princi- 
pal function of this cell would be 
to keep in touch with the research 
that is being done in the country 
and outside and to prepare materi- 
als for the use of teachers, 


REGIONAL IMBALANCES 


6.50. Imbalances of Educational Develop- 
ment in the States. The development of 
educational facilities in the different parts 
of the country has been very uneven and 
one of the important objectives of educa- 
tional policy should be to strive to reduce 
the existing imbalances to the minimum. 
With a view to highlighting the problem, 
we made a special study of some of the re- 
gional imbalances as they exist between the 
different States and districts for the year 
1960-61, the latest year for which the data 
are available’ Table 6:6 shows some of 
the variations in the level of cducational 
development in the States. 


1 The detailed findings have been given in Supplementary Volume II, Part II, 
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TABLE 6:6. EDUCATIONAL ABILITY, EFFORT AND ACHIEVEMENT IN STATES (1960-61) 


Income  Expen- Percen- Illiterate persons Enrolment ratios Enrol- 
per'capita diture Жаре of рег 1,000 of po- ————— 600 ment in 
"State оп edu- expen- pulation Classes I-V Classes VI-VIII Classes IX-XI higher 
cation . diture on ——————————————— —— — —— — education 
per educa- Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls per 
capita tion to --------- 10,000 
State Males Females of popu- 
income lation 
ү 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 то 11 12 "e NN 
TUR ------------------ f 
Rs. Rs. % % % % % % % 
Andhra : 
Pradesh, 287:0 7'1 2:5 698 880 84:3 52:2. .26:1 7:6 14*4 2:7 16 , 
Assam . 33353 7:6 2:3 627 840 84:7 50:4 36-4 14:6 25:5 7*0 23 
Bihar . 1220-7 4:9 2:2 702 931 76-0 24'1 29.3 3.7.285 1*6 20 
Gujarat .  393:4 9:2 2:3 589 809 90-1 -52:49 ' 366 | 15:2 19:0 6:2 24 
Jammu & 
Kashmir 289-0 5:7 2:9 830 957 71:0 20:7 37°9 9-5 14:5 4-7 25 
Kerala oh 3%4°9 11:5 3:6 450 611 115.4 1000 67:7 49:1 20.2 12.6 26 
Madhya 
Pradesh . + 285-4 6:2 2:2 730 933 750 224 25-6 5*4 11.2 2-0 15 
Madras. 3341 9:4 2:8 555 "818 104:8 65:9 44:4 19:1 19:5 6:3 21 
^Maharashtra 468-5. — 12:4 2:6 580 832 95-1 58*4 39-2 15:3 20:3 6:7 28 
-Mysore . 304:7 7:5 2:5 639 858 9719! 24573 513249 TEZIS nig 4:8 22 
- Orissa „1 276+2 4°3 1:5 653 914 89-3 39:0 — ‘1б-т 2-0 7:5 0:7 8 ~ 
Punjab  .  451:3 9:3 2:1 670 859 65:0 347 443 12-6 5 19:8 477 31 
Rajasthan . 267-4 6:3 2:4 763 942 64:0 16:3 241 41 10:3 1-І X 
Uttar Pradesh 297:4 54 1:8 727 930 68:8 19:55 27:1 5:154 1932 1:8 34 
West Bengal 464-6 9-8 2:1 599 830 83:7 459 31:3  11:5 15-1 4:3 40 
ALL-INDIA  334:5 7:8 2:4 655 870 82:5 . 4t'4 332 о 11:3 16:6 41 25 


Source. (т) Ministry of Education, Form A. except as stated below. 
(2) Study carried out by the National Council of Applied Research for column. 2. 


(3) Census of India, for columns 5 and 6. 
‚Ш wil] be seen that the State income per enrolment of-girls (12:6 p.c.). But i 
head.is lowest in Bihar (Rs. 220.7) and the ‘respects, Orissa stands leet nb eid Des E = 
highest. in Maharashtra (Вз. 468.5). The гапа 0:7 p.ci for girls). Іп higher education 


percentage of State income devoted to edu- West-Bengal stands. first with 
cation is lowest in Orissa (1.5) and highest of 40 per 10,000 of Wire овим 1 
in Kerala (3:6). Illiteracy, both among men comes ‘last,’ with ‘an. enrolment. of. 8 only | 
and manish) ч lowest ея (450 and (See -also chart on page 127). 
respective е f population), 
n Y) per 1,000 of population) 6.51. Imbalances in Educational Develop- 


апа highest in Jammu. and Kashmir (830 ment in the Districts 


and 957 respectively). At the lower primary АНЫН нек ак The differences at 
е 


much greater “than 


жане, не НО и па ide he thun at the State level. Some of the most 

respectively of the corresponding age-group) d i cone ung that emerged from our 

and lowest in КАМЫТ (64:0 p.c. and 16:3 » 18 regard are given below: 

p.c. respectively). At the higher primary i7 

stage, Kerala again stands first (67:7 and (D v) e £ nmay Stage (Classes I— 

49.1 p.c. respectively for boys and girls), the target to Де acie) stage, 

while Orissa comes last (16.1 p.c. for rolment of 142 ES e peni 

boys and 2:0 p.c. for girls). -At the second- 110 per cent of the tot Teen ж 

ary stage. Assam is first Ғог һе: enrolment in the age.group 6—10) то 
< inst 


‚ of boys (25'5 p.c.) and Kerala first for the this, there is a wide Spectrum of 
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~ achievement, At the State level, in variations between districts аге 
case of total enrolment it ranges even larger—from 21 іп Barmer 
from 55 in Rajasthan to 140 in (Rajasthan) to 158 in  Quilon 
Kerala while in the case of girls it (Kerala) for total enrolment and 
ranges from 23 in Rajasthan to 130 from 5 in Barmer to 151 in Quilon 
6 ate The ro enrolment of for girls. The districts with lowest 
all children for all States was 74 ; , 
with a standard deviation of 246. and highest enrolments per 1,000 of 
The mean for girls was 46.7 with а population are given below (see also 
Standard deviation of 23.8. The charts on pages 130 and 131): 
"| Districts with Lowest Total Enrolment Districts with Highest Total Enrolment 
v District Enrolment District Enrolment 
(per 1,000) (per 1,000) 
* т. Barmer (Rajasthan) , — À : 21 1. Quilon (Kerala) . ыси 226 iss 
2. Coorg (Mysore) У Ж Ж > 2 2. Alleppey (Kerala) ^ 4 ғ < 156 
3. Jaisalmer (Rajasthan) , " S 5 33 з. Trivandrum (Kerala) . е ; Р 148 
4. Jalore (Rajasthan) , б T < 33 4. Ernakulam (Kerala) . z & 147 
5. Gulbarga (Mysore) 2.2.2.2, 35 5. Kanya Kumari (Madras) ous цу 
$ > 
| Districts with Lowest Enrolment of Girls Districts with Highest Enrolment of Girls - 
> District Enrolment District oer t 
(per 1,000) ё 1,900) 
1. Barmer (Rajasthan) 5 т. Quilon (Kerala) : К, iba 
2. Sidhi (Madhya Pradesh) 7 2. Alleppey(Kerala) |. . . . |, 147 
3: Jaisalmer (Rajasthan) . 8 3. Kottayam (Kerala) . ; j ћи 
4. Jalore (Rajasthan) қ z 8 4. Капуа Kumari (Madras) . е < 139 
5. Tehri Garhwal (Uttar Pradesh) ; 8 5. Mizo(Assam) . қ 2 м 138 
Target. Ат enrolment of 142 per thousand in total and 143 for girls, 2 w ja 
(2) Higher Primary Stage (Classes VI thousand—in Orissa, 2 per thousand 
—VIII). At the higher primary in Bihar and 3 per thousand in 
stage, the picture is similar, al- Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and 
though the task that remains to be Uttar Pradesh. The mean. and 
^. done is far greater. At the State Standard deviations for all States 
level, the highest total enrolment were 137 and 0:3 in the сазе О? ali 
was 41 per thousand in Kerala and children and 6-7 and 7:3 in the case 
у. lowest—5 рег thousand—in Orissa. of girls. The variations between 
y In respect of girls, the highest enrol- the districts, which are wider, are 
ment was 35 per thousand, again in given below (see also charts on 
Kerala, while it was lowest—1 per pages 133 and 134): > 
Districts with Lowest Total Enrolment Districts with Highest Total Enrolment / 
District: Enrolment District Enrolment 
(per 1,000) (per 1,000) 
1. Kalahandi (Orissa) 2 т. Alleppey(Kerala). . . f. 59 
2. Koraput (Orissa) 2 2. Quilon (Kerala) . i SENT И 53 
3. Barmer (Rajasthan) 3 3. Kottayam (Kerala) S 5 j. 48 
4. Bastar (Madhya Pradesh) . 3 4. Trivandrum (Kerala) . T AT T 46 
5. Bolangir (Orissa) 3 5. Trichur (Kerala) . —. с 44 
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Districts with Lowest Enrolment of Girls Districts with Highest Enrolment of Girls 
District Enrolment District Enrolment 
(per 1,000) (per 1,000) 
ПИ m ы 1. _————— SSS PASSIE ee ©) ИИ AN у ни 
т. Sidhi(Madhya Pradesh) . 5 3 o'I т. Alleppey (Kerala) 4 $ + 53 
2. Kalahandi (Orissa) . 5 . E 0:2 2. Quilon (Kerala) . s ; i 46 
3. Jalore (Rajasthan) 4 5 Я 1 0*3 3. Kottayam (Kerala) б 4 [3 45 
4. Barmer (Rajasthan) . З T 4 0:3 4. Trivandrum (Kerala) . р A 41 
5. Jaisalmer (Rajasthan). ы и х 0:5 5. Trichur (Kerala) . ; е 4 37 


(3) бесопаату Education Stage (Classes 


IX—XI). Kerala again stands 
first with an enrolment of 11 per 
thousand of population for total en- 
rolment and 8 per thousand of po- 
pulation for girls, while Orissa 
stands Jast with an enrolment of 
2 per thousand for all children and 
a negligible enrolment for girls. 


Target: An enrolment of 75 per thousand, both for total and for girls (110 p.c. of the age-group 11-13). 


The mean enrolment for all States 
was 6.29 for total (with a standard 
deviation of 3.5) and that for girls 
was 2.21 (with a standard devia- 
tion of 2-8). At the district level, 
the differences are even greater as 
the following figures will show (sce 
also chart on page 137): 


District Enrolment 
(per 1,000) 

1. Kalahandi (Orissa) 5 I 

2. Baudhi Khondmal (Orissa) . I 

3. Sidhi(Madhya Pradesh) I 

4. Bastar (Madhya Pradesh) I 

5. Ladakh (Jammu & Kashmir) I 


District Enrolment 
(per 1,000) 
1. Ladakh (J & K) қ : 4 . O'OI 
2. Sidhi (Madhya Pradesh), А 3 . 0:02 
з. Jalore(Rajasthan) . У ^ У . 0°03 
4. Kalahandi (Orissa) . Р . А . 0:06 
5. Barmer (Rajasthan). . ` у Ў + 0:07 


Districts with Lowest Total Enrolment 


Districts with Lowest Enrclment of Girls 


Districts with Highest Total Enrolment 


District Enrolment 

(per 1,000) 
т. Greater Bombay (Maharashtra) 2 23 
2. Dehra Dun (U.P.) у ^ 21 
3. Каауа Kumari (Madras) У 3 20 
4. Alleppey (Kerala) . с * > 18 
5. Ambala (Punjab) А s А 18 


District Enrolment 

(per 1,000) 
1. Greater Bombay (Maharashtra) . 20 
2. Kanya Kumari (Madras) т : 15 
3. Dehra Dun (U.P.) ER 14 
4. Madras Corporation А х 4 13 
5. Calcutta Corporation , 5 4 12 


Districts with Highest Enrolment of Girls 


Target for 1986, 27 per 1,000 population. 


УЭэЭ—ыььььБъ Cn errr 


(4) Educational 


Expenditure (Direct) 
per Head of Population. With re- 
gard to total direct expenditure per 
capita, Kerala spends highest (Rs. 
11.2) and Orissa lowest (Rs. 2.8). 
There are 17 districts which spend 


less than Rs, 2.00 and 25 districts 
which spend more than Rs. 10 per 
head of population. The five dis- 
tricts with the highest and the lowest 
expenditure per head of population 
on education are given on page 135. 
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District with lowest educational expenditure 


District Expenditure District Expenditure 
per head per head 
Rs, Rs. 
I. Kalahandi (Orissa) - : 3 : 4 І.І 1. Роопа (Maharashtra) f н 4 16:2 


2. Mohindergarh (Punjab) 
3. Koraput (Orissa) 

4. Bolangir (Orissa) 

5 


‚ Fatehpur (U.P.) у 


The chart on page 128 shows the distri- 
bution of districts according to рег capita 


moval of imbalances in educational deve- 
lopment. From this point of view, we 
Suggest that action should be taken on the 
following lines: 


(1) A total elimination of these differ- 
ences in educational development 
is neither possible nor desirable, In 
the larger interests of the country 
each region should be free to strive 
16 Безё and to develop at its cwn 
pace. This will necessarily lead to 
some inequalities of development. 
But what is needed is a balancing 
factor, a deliberate and sustained 
effort to assist the less advanced 
areas to come up to at least certain 
minimum levels so that the gap 
between them and the advanced 
areas would be reduced to the 
minimum. This is the policy of 
‘equalization’ under which each 
area is assisted, subject to the con- 
dition that it makes a given effort 
to come up to certain minimum 
levels prescribed. Our grants-in- 
aid in education will have to be 
broadly based on this principle of 
equalization. 


I Chapter XVIII. 
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Districts with highest educational expenditure 
(excluding city districts) 


1*2 2. Trivandrum (Kerala) 15:6 
1:3 3. Nagpur р 1 ; А 15'3 
1:5 4. Sehore (Madhya Pradesh) 14:3 
1:5 5. Trichur (Kerala) ы 14:2 


(2) Тһе district should be 


adopted as 
the basic unit тог ede ucátional 


lanning and development, Our 
Aetailed ‚ proposals in this regard 
will be discussed elsewhere! 


At the State level, there should be 
a deliberate policy of equalization 
of educational development in the 
different districts and the necessary 
administrative and financial mea- 
Sures to this end should be taken. 


At the national level, it should be 
regarded as the responsibility of 
Í India to secure 
equalization of educational deve- 


(3 


= 


(4) 


EDUCATION ОЕ GIRLS 


6.53. The significance of the education of 
girls cannot be over-emphasized. For full 
development of our human resources, the 
improvement 
the character of children during the most 


She is now adopting a career of her own and 
sharing equally with man, the responsibi- 
lity for the development of society in all its 
aspects. This is the direction in which we 
shall have to move. In the struggle for free- 
dom, Indian women fought side by side with 
men. This equal partnership will have to 


continue іп the fight’ against hunger, 
poverty, ignorance and ill-health. : 
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6.54. Development of the Education of 
Girls (1950-51 to 1965-66). There has been 
a phenomenal development in the edu- 
cation of women—one of the most distinc- 
tive characteristics of life in modern 
India—in the last 150 years. At the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, there 
was hardly any provision for the formal 
education of girls. Even at the opening of 
the present century, not much progress had 
been made. In 1901, the percentage о: 
literacy amongst. women was only 0.8. The 


number of girls enrolled for every 100 boys 
was only 12 at the primary stage and 4 at 
the secondary. The total enrolment in higher 
education was only 264 (which included 76 
girls reading in medical colleges and 11 in 
colleges of education). Much faster pro- 
gress was made in the next 50 years, both in 
raising their social status and in develop- 
ing their education; and the progress in the 
last fifteen years has been almost pheno- 
menal. This will be seen from the statistics 
given in Table 6.7. 


=== 


TABLE 6:7. EDUCATION OF GIRLS (1950—1965) 


1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1965-66 
(Estimated) 


1. Enrolment of Girls in Classes I~V 


(т) Total enrolment (in 000’s) x 4 5 с 5,385 7,639 II,40I 18,145 
(2) No. of girls for every 100 boys enrolled . Я A i 39 44 48 55 
(3) Percentage of girls in schools for boys . А 5 4 $ 74:8 79:2 82:1 85:0 


2. Enrolment of Girls in Classes VI-VIII 


(x) Тоѓаі епгоітепї (іп. 0005) . 3 : E : : Г 534 867 1,630 2,839 
(2) No. of girls for every 100 boys enrolled у ы 2ї 25 32 35 
(3) Percentage of girls in schools for boys . ^ к 2 а 26:7 51:8 68:9 78:0 
3. Enrolment of, Girls in Classes IX-XI 
(1) Total enrolment (inooo's) . . А А Я Г H i 163 320 541 1,069 
(2) No. of girls for every 100 boys enrolled . Р 2 х 15 21 23 26 
(3) Percentage of girls in schools for boys . 2 А қ Р ?1:0 29:7 36:4 40:0 
4. Enrolment of Girls at the University Stage (General Education) 
(x) Total enrolment (in ooo's) > г: : : у Н 40 84 150 271 
(2) No. of girls for every 100 boys enrolled 2 $ м : 14. 17 23 24 
(3) Percentage of girls in boys’ institutions . f ^ { у 56-0 53:1 50-2 48:2 
5 ‘Enrolment of Girls in Vocational Courses (School Standard) 
| (т) Total enrolment (in 00073) . L : У 4 К 3 41 66 86 120 
(2) Мо. of girls for every 100 boys enrolled . у р Р | 28 31 25 23 


6. Enrolment of Girls in Professional Courses (Collegiate Standard) 


(т) Total enrolment (іп ooo's) 8 d : 5 9 26 
-(2) No. of girls for every 100 boys enrolled . 5 ү 5 ы 5 7 
Ы————Э———ы—ы=—«.«ЗЭС::С\:———„,«——/:/——«.=/С{+ 


Source, Ministry of Education, Form A, except for the year 1965-66 estimate hi i i 
ipa, nip cod o Re 5 965 s for which were made in the. Secretariat of 
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Some interesting points emerge from this 
data. The rate of expansion of education 
of girls is much faster than that among the 
boys so that the gap between them is gra- 
dually and steadily narrowing. At the 
lower primary stage, the number of girls 
enrolled per 100 boys has increased from 12 
in 1901 to 39 in 1950 and to 55 in 1965. At 
the secondary stage, the corresponding 
figures are 4 in 1901, 15 in 1950 and 26 in 
1965. In higher education, their enrolment 
has increased from a mere 264 in 1901 to 
40,000 in 1950 and to 240,000 in 1965, Edu- 
cation in mixed schools is being more ac- 
cepted at the lower primary stage where 85 
per cent of the girls enrolled are in mixed 
schools and at the higher primary stage 
where the proportion is 78 per cent. But 
there is still a considerable resistance to it 
at the secondary stage where only 40 per 
cent of the girls enrolled are in mixed 
schools. These resistances, however, soften 
down to some extent at the university stage. 


6.55. Recommendations. The problem of 
women’s education has in recent years 
been examined by a number of committees: 
the National Committee on the Education 
of Women under the chairmanship of 
Smt. Durgabai Deshmukh; the Committee 
on Differentiation of Curricula between 
Boys and Girls under the chairmanship of 
Smt. Hansa Mehta; and the Committee 
under the  chairmanshio of Shri М. 
Bhaktavatsalam which studied the problem 
in the six States where the education of 
girls is less developed. We fully endorse 
the recommendations of these Committees. 


6.56. In our opinion, the strategy for the 
development of the education of girls and 
women will have to take two.forms. The 
first is to emphasize the ‘special’ pro- 
grammes recommended by the National 
Committee on Women’s Education; and the 
second is to give attention to the education 
of girls at all stages and in all sectors 
as an integral part of the general pro- 
grammes for the expansion and improve- 
ment of education. With regard to the first. 
we recommend that, as suggested by the 
National Committee, action should be taken 
on the following lines: i | 


(1) The education of women should be 
regarded as a major programme in 
education for some years to come 
and a bold and determined effort 
should be made to face the diffi- 
culties involved and to close the 
existing gap between the edu- 


cation of men and women in as 
short a time as possible; 


(2) Special schemes should be prepared 
for this purpose and the funds re- 
quired for them should be provid- 
ed on a priority basis; and 


(3) Both at the Centre and in the 
States, there should be a special 
machinery to look after the edu- 
cation of girls and women. It 
should bring together officials and 
non-officials in the planning and 
implementation of programmes for 
women’s education. 


These special programmes, by their very 
nature, are temporary and will have to be 
pursued only till the gap between the edu- 
cation of boys and girls is almost bridged. 
But they should not be made an excuse 
for neglecting the second aspect of the 
strategy, viz. giving adequate attention to 
the education of girls at all stages and in 
all sectors. In fact, if this had been done 
right from the beginning, the need for 
special programmes would hardly have 
arisen. In our opinion, a stage has now 
been reached when intensive effort should 
be made to develop this aspect of е 
strategy so that the need for special pro- 
grammes will disappear in the course of a 
few years. 


6.57. The role of women outside the home 
has become an important feature of Ше 
social and economic life of the country and 
in the years to come, this will assume large 
proportions affecting a majority of women. 
It will, therefore, be necessary to pay ade- 
quate attention to the problems of training 
and employment of women. 


(1) An important problem is to enable 
| women to carry out their dual 
| role of home-making and following 
| a suitable career. The Census of 

1961 shows that there are at pre- 
| sent more than a million young 
women, below the age of 24 and 
with a minimum qualification of 
| matriculation. who are working 
only as  house-wives—and this 
number will increase still further 
in the days ahead. To enable these 
women to participate іп pro- 
grammes of national reconstruction, 
opportunities for part-time employ- 
ment will have to be greatly in- 
creased. In addition, they will 
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have to ђе drawn, wherever 
n into all types of nation- 
uilding aitivities on an honor 

basis as well. oe 
Side by side, opportunities for full- 
time employment will also have to 
be expanded. As the age of marri- 
age continues to rise, full-time 
employment will have to be pro- 
vided for almost all young un- 
married women. It may-also be 
expected that, as in other countries, 
once their children reach a school- 
going age, women will have a great 
deal of time on their hands and will 
desire to spend it usefully by taking 
up full-time employment. This need 
also will have to be satisfactorily 
met. Teaching, nursing and social 
service are well-recognised areas 
where women can have a use- 
іш role to play. Opportunities 
for women will have to be largely 
expanded in these fields and severa! 
new avenues, covering almost all 
the different walks of life will have 
to be opened out. 

6.58. Our recommendations regarding 
different aspects of women's education have 
been given, in the appropriate context in 
this Report, along with those for the educa- 
tion of boys. 

EDUCATION ОЕ SCHEDULED TRIBES 

6.59. The Problem. It is necessary to pay 
special attention to the education of child- 
ren from the backward classes. which in- 
clude the Scheduled Castes, the Scheduled 
Tribes, denotified communities and a few 
nomadic and semi-nomadic groups. 

(1) In so far as the Scheduled Castes 
are concerned, the problem has be- 
come a little easier because of the 
diminution in the rigour of untouch- 
ability. For. its early solution, 
however, we recommend that the 
existing programmes for the educa- 


(2 


~ 


tion of the Scheduled Castes should. . 


continue and be expanded. 


(2) With regard to. the last category, | 


it.may Бе stated that. there are 
several. nomadic ‘and. semi-nomadic 
groups in the country whose educa- 
tional needs have been hitherto neg- 
lected almost completely. Jt. will 
not be easy to provide educational 
facilities for such groups. To the 
extent possible, such groups have 
to be assisted in developing more 


tribal people. We recommend that the Government of 
brethren of ours, In the meanwhile, 


2 Chapter V. 


settled ways of living. -This calls 
for a degree of fundamental ге- 
organization in their economy and 
their way of life and, therefore, for 
close study of their problems with 
a view to evolving solutions which 
will meet their needs and secure 
their co-operation. While such a 
process of change would only be 
carried out over several years, 
efforts have to be made to provide 
marketing, credit, health and edu- 
cational facilities in a mobile form 
wherever there are sizeable noma- 
dic groups. Similar facilities are 
required for communities which 
migrate from their homes for seve- 
ral months in the year. 


(3) The problem of denotified сот- 
munities is small in magnitude, but 
extremely difficult; Patient work 
over years is needed. Provision of 
hostels where the children from 
these communities can live and 
grow up in a proper atmosphere is 
probably the best solution in the 
long run. 

In this section, we shall deal mainl 
with the education of the Schedul- 
ed Tribes which, in our opirion, 
deserve special emphasis. 

6.60. Tribal people' generally live in forest 
areas which are difficult.of access and where 
conditions of life can be very trying. Some 
of them live in small concentrations in the 
midst of a non-tribal population; but the. 
larger proportion of tribal people Нуе in» 
areas which are predominantly inhabited by . 
the tribals themselves. Examples of these: 
are groups of districts in Madhya Pradesh, 
Bihar, Orissa, the hill districts of. Aseam 
and other areas in the North-Eastern re- 
gion. í рт: 

6.61. The problem is comparatively 
simple in the former case where the 


—tribals live іп ‘small-pockets’ or they are 


‘mixed up as it were with the rest of the 
population and constitute a smaller part. 
n such. cases,.special attention will have 
to be paid to the needs of the tribals to en- 
sure that they receive a fair share of the 
benefits. of, educational development, But 
the situation becomes uniquely challenging 
in the predominantly tribal areas ее 
here is presented,an ideal opportunity for 
an integrated development to which we re- 
ferred earlier? In all these areas, three 
tasks stand out above all others. These are 


very hay ith th а ‘tribal’; Tt has certain overtones which are resented. and rightly so, by the 
т We are not very happy with the word rant of India should adopt a suitable alternative phrase. to describe these 


we have reluctantly retained the use of the word. 
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firstly, development of communications; 6.83. Present Position. The latest avail- 
secondly, transformation of the present able statistics for the education of the Sche- 
system of shifting cultivation into a develop- duled Tribes are for 1960-61 and have been 
ing agricultural economy, including care of summarised in Table 6.8. The principal 
forests, improved systems of shifting culti- object of the table is to compare the edu- 
vation, settled cultivation and pasture; and cation of the Scheduled Tribes with that of 
thirdly, development of a system of educa- the general population of the State. For 
tion related to the scheme of economic and instance, if the proportion of the Scheduled 
social development and responsive to the Tribes population in. Madhya Pradesh is 
cultural and eeonomic needs of the people. 20.6 per cent, and if their educational pro- 


gress were the same as that of the general 
population, we should expect that the per- 


6.62. The problems of education among centage of enrolment would also be the 
the tribals have received a good deal of same. But this is never the case. In some 
attention in recent years. They were exa- cases (e.g, primary education іп Assam), 
mined in detail by the Commission on the enrolment of tribal children is greater 
Scheduled Areas and Scheduled Tribes than that of the general рорша оп", show- 
under the chairmanship of Shri U.N. Dhebar. ing thereby that the tribals are a little more 
They were also discussed in two seminars educationally advanced than the average 
organized Бу the Planning Commission in citizen. On the other hand, the percentage 
New Delhi and by the NCERT at Udaipur. of their enrolment is very; much lower in 
We broadly agree with their recommenda- most areas and shows the extent of their 
tions. - educational backwardness; 


тт 
TABLE 6:8; EDUCATION AMONG THE SCHEDULED TRIBES (196r) 


Percentage P Percentage of enrolment of Scheduled Tribes to total enrolment 


of -Schedul: - ———————— ——— 
Tribes | Lower Higher · Secondary. Higher Vocational Grand 
State population primary primary education апа profes- total 
M EA sional edu- 
of the State ks 
—— —— H— ———— M—DÀÁ M НИ er 
Andhra Pradesh. _.. аа 2.3 0.7 0.6. о. 1.8 1 
Mn A 4 17.4 24.0 16.2 9.3 9:3 3219 58:8 
Сыды А os ч 7.4 3.7 214 эт 7.6 
Jammu & Kashmir Ls "d е th rel ue re 
3 М > 12 0.5 о. о. Б 1 74 
Madhya Pradesh 20.6 3573 6.3 zi 2:2 55 9:7 
Madras 0.7 0.5 0.1 0:2 0:8 0.3 0.4 
MN 3 6.1 6.6 о.т 1.0 0.6 2.6 3.4 
ore- 0.1 3 5 4 
cM | at $97 0.2 0.2 .о.1 0.4 0.6 
Punjab . 0.1 0.1 ол бт 0.2 P u 
Rajasthan... II 2. 7 T ner 1% 
Uttar Pradesh Қ 18 b. b ofi А d $8 "Wd 
West Bengal . } К 5.9 3.5 3.2 1.4 0.3 8.5 3:4 


Source. Ministry of Education Form A. Data for Orissa were not available. 


and: Kashmir and Uttar Pradesh was negligible. OP TM ЯРОВА Taken in Jammu 


It will be seen from the above table that that the wastage among the tri i 
the education of tribals is relatively better greater than in the еме poem 
developed at the lower primary stage only. The principal weakness in tribal education 
in some States e.g., Assam, Gujarat or is really in the age-group 11-17 or higher 
Maharashtra. Even at this stage, the posi- primary and lower ‘secondary education 
tion is far from happy in States like Madhya where the programme of scholarships and 
Pradesh or. Rajasthan. There is а sudden other assistance is not adequately develop- 
drop in enrolments after the lower primary ed. This is where talent is either eliminat- 
stage in all parts of the country. This shows ed or remains underdeveloped and, in our 


лан ————_—_______________ 
г This доез лог mean that all tribes-are;equally advanced. Even in Assam, there are extre - - 
Микизапа educationally advanced tribes.like the Mizos. ы аге extremely. backward tribes like 


opinion, it is this area to which greater 
attention will have to be paid in the future. 
; пеге is a slight improvement of enrolments 
in higher education because of the central 
programme of Scholarships. Vocational 
education is Obviously more popular with 
the tribal students everywhere. The tribals 
have a natural aptitude for such practical 
programmes and these deserve every еп- 
couragement. 


6.64, Primary Education. Intensive efforts 
will have to be made among the tribal 
people to provide five years еПеспуе edu- 
cation for all children by 1975-76. This will 
need.an intensive programme of parental 
education. Special encouragement should be 
given to the education of girls and this will 
not be difficult because women have a good 
Status in tribal life. The teachers should be 
invariably conversant. with the tribal] lan- 
guages. The medium of education in the 
first two years of the school should be the 
iribal language and books should be Spe- 
cially prepared in these languages (using 
the script of the regional language) for use 
at this stage. During this period, the 
children should be given oral instruction in 
the regional language and their familiarity 
and command over it should be improved. 
By the third year, the regional language 
should be the medium of education. There 
willbe no difficulty in this because -the 
children. will already. have learnt -the 
script and been familiar with: the language.! 


6.65. It 15 necessary to improve the рго- 
vision of educational facilities which аге 


often. very meagre. gu very sparsely popu 
lated areas, Ashram Schools will have to b 
established in large numbers. То attract 
children to schools and to hold them, - 


chi о schools and to hold them, the 
working and programmes of the -schools 
should be made to harmonize with the en- 
vironment. "Vacations and holidays should 


the rural population as a whole. But tbey 


ial significance for tribal edu- 
аге E ДЕ r, the introduction ої 
work-experience. and an em hasis on art 
education would attract the tribal children 
as woi e teaching of folk songs, stories 
and riddles which are so popular with the 
tribals. Tribal games and archery as we 


as tribal music and dances should be intro- 
duced as extra-curricular activities. 
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6.66. Secondary Education. Far. greater 
attention will have to be paid, as Stated 
earlier, to the development of higher pri- 
mary and secondary education among the 
tribals. For this a programme of hostels 
is very essential. Brighter. children should 
be picked up at the lower primary stage 
and admi 


sonal guidance and some extra tuition {о 
these children so that they will be able to 
perform better in comparison with the non- 
tribal students... The additional expenditure 
on such extra tuition will be small; but it 
will greatly enhance the eflectiveness of the 
large expenditure on hostels which we in- 
cur at present. The scheme of Ashram 
Schools is very good from this point of 
view. It should be developed as largely as 
possible. 

6.67. Tribal children find difficulties in 
Betting admission to good higher primary 
or secondary schools. The Education De- 
partments would have to make Special 
efforts to secure such admission and, if 
necessary, offer some inducements to the 
schools for this purpose. Where admission 
to such schools requires a better preparation 
on the part of the Students, special measures 
Should be taken to provide this coaching to 
tribal students and to bring them up to the 
required standard. Аз stated earlier, tri- 
bals аге fond of vocational courses. 
Special, efforts should, therefore, be made 
о. р]асе them in good vocational schools, 
the junior technical schools, the industria] 
training institutes, polytechnics, ~ etc. 
Special vocational schools should also. be 
organized for the, grown-up children who 
leave school at the end of the lower pri- 
mary stage. 

6.68. Higher Education. It is necessary 
to streamline the administration of the 
scholarships programme instituted by the 
Government of India. In this context, we 
make the following recommendations: 


(1) The administration of scholarships 
and other aids needs to be decen- 
tralized a great deal. Heads of 
institutions should be authorized to 
grant scholarships, along with ad- 
mission, on their own authority. 
For this purpose, the ‚ necessary 
amount should be placed at their 
disposal well in advance “of the 

‚ academic year. This could be done 
оп the basis of the previous year’s 
expenditure with a margin for in- 
crease. f) 


1 Where the Roman script is already being used for tribal languages, the practice may be continued. 
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(2) The scope 0: the, programme 
should be expanded to include, not 
only the provision of funds but also 
the provision of such additional 
coaching facilities as may be ге- 
quired, watching of progress, plan- 
ning ahead of careers and ensuring 
placement: (іп appropriate institu- 
tions, or іп other words to provide 
for a personal follow-up. The staff 
necessary for this purpose should 
be made available. 


(3) The scope of scholarships should 
cover all courses available to secon- 
dary ‘school leavers; апа . special 
preference should be given to voca- 
tional and technical courses, includ- 
ing those at industrial training 
institutes. у 


6.69. General. The basic issue in the 
development of tribal life and education is 
the provision of leadership of the right type. 
For the next few years ai any rate, this 
leadership will have to come from the non- 
tribal people—officials and  non-officials— 
but the ultimate solution of the problem 
requires the development of a proper leader- 
ship among the tribals themselves. Our 
attempt in this field should, therefore, be 
directed to both these objectives. 


6.70. There are not many non-tribal per- 
sons who want to live’and work among the 
tribals. But а few individuals and institu- 
tions are devoted to this cause. They should 
be encouraged and provided with necessary 
funds so that thev could recruit and train 
batches of young persons who would be wil- 
ling to adopt the service of the tribals as 
their mission in life. Among the officials, 
the main difficulty is that of continuous 
transfers. No officer remains long enough 
in the tribal areas to understand their prob- 
lems and to be able to identify himself with 
the tribal interests. Many of them are not 
even aware of the tribal language. : In seve- 
ral tribal areas, we found a lack of rapport 
between the officials and the tribal people 
which probably was a major reason for the 
inadequate implementation of develop- 
mental schemes. То overcome this diffi- 
culty, it is necessary to have sub-cadres 
amongst officers in all departments. The 
persons in these sub-cadres will be selected 
for their competence and aptitude for work 
among the tribals. Once an officer is rec- 
ruited to this.cadre, his work should be 
watched Тог an year or two in the first inst- 


I Chapter III. 


ance and if it is found satisfactory, he 
should be retained in it for a period of 10 
to 15 years at least and posted to work with 
the tribals, There should be special allow- 
ances or privileges to go with the cadre 
which should make it attractive enough for 
the. better type of officers to compete for 
admission to it. Such special cadres are 
very necessary for teachers. We have dis- 
cussed this problem elsewhere; 


6.71. To develop. leadership among the 
tribal people themselves, some unorthodox 
approaches are necessary, It is but natural 
that young tribals who have received 
secondary or higher education should go out 
of their areas in search of employment. The 
work among the tribal areas would, there- 
fore, have to be done, for some years to 
come, by tribals who have received compa- 
ratively less formal education but whose 
identification with their people would be 
deeper and greater. It is necessary to pick 
up such young persons, give them training 
through specially organized courses and use 
them as our workers for tribal uplift. In 
doing so, several of the formal rules of 
recruitment will have to be set aside. But 
probably this is the only way in which some 
tangible progress can be made in the imme- 
diate- future. 


6.72. Different tribal people are at varying 
stages of economic and. cultural develop- 
ment. Тһеге is much difference in the skills 
they have attained.and in the technology 
they employ. Therefore, in predominantly 
tribal areas, each group and the area in 
which it lives, should be studied closely, and 
appropriate patterns of development worked 
out in close cooperation with the people. It 
is in terms of such a design of development 
that educational programmes, institutions 
and priorities should be proposed. A uni- 
form approach as between different tribal 
areas, applied in à mechanical manner, will 
not secure the purpose in view. 


6.73. To be able to do justice to the tasks 
and problems of tribal education, it is im- 
portant that the Ministry of Education at 
the Centre and the Departments of Educa- 
tion in those States which have sizeable tri- 
bal populations, should be equipped with 
special sections or units whose task it would 
be to study the needs of the tribal people 
and assist in developing educational sys- 
tems best calculated to promote their wel- 
fare and development. These sections or 
units should work in close collaboration 
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with other Ministries or Departments іл- important aspects of the of educa- 
volved in the n Programme. Aspects of tribal tion amongst the tribals A ae effects. A 
education which might call for special contnous programme of research and eva- 
attention will vary from area to area, and luation has to be developed for this purpose. 
no pains should be spared in understanding Although the tribal research institutes have 
the problems which arise in different con- ^ special role to play in this, it would be 
texts. s, des.rable to involve the universities also. 


{ ducted through selected universities and 
| 6.74. There is a very great dearth of sta- spe dal НК рын 
" tistical information regarding the spread of 
education am the tribal people. It is 6.75. The education of the backward 
necessary to collect this data we wel- classes in general and of the tribal people 


come the introduction of the new forms in particular is a major programme of equal- 
designed for this papos by the Ministry ization and of social and national integra- 
of Education. In a tion, it is — to 

carry out special investigations regarding purpose, 
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In this Part of our Report, we examine 
the special problems relating to the differ- 
ent stages and sectors of education. 


: chapters 
deal with problems of school education. 


Chapter ҮШ deals with school curri- 
culum from Class I to Class XII and 
Covers all Sub-stages—lower and 
higher primary and lower and 


Chapter IX deals with teaching me- 
thods, textbooks, teachers’ guides 


materials, class-size, provision of 
physical facilities (especially build- 
ings), guidance and counselling and 
evaluation, 


Chapter X deals with problems of ad- 
ministration and supervision. These 
include, amongst others, the сгеа- 
tion of a common school system of 
public education, reorganization of 
the State Education Department at 
the district level, the State Insti- 


tutes of Education, the State 
Evaluation Organizations, the State 
Boards of School Education, 


national standards and the role of 
the Centre in improving school 
education. 


IL Chapters XI-XIII. These three chap- 
ters deal with problems of university edu- 
cation, both quantitative and qualitative. 


Chapter XI deals with improvement of 
higher education. It covers such 
topics as the objectives of univer- 
sity education, the scheme of major 
universities, methods of teaching 
and evaluation, medium of educa- 
tion and student services (including 
student discipline), 

Chapter XII deals with problems of 
expansion. It covers such topics as 
anticipated enrolments at the 
undergraduate and postgraduate 
stages during the next two decades, 


planning and location of colleges, 
the establishment of new univer- 
sities, reorganization of courses for 
the first and second degrees, area 
studies, development of 
sciences, education of women and 
educational research, 

Chapter XIII deals with problems of 
university government. Amongst 
others, iť discusses the problems of 
university autonomy, grants-in-aid 
to universities and private colleges, 
appointment of vice-chancellors, 
university legislation, affiliated col. 
Teges, and reorganization of the 


III. Chapters XIV-XVI. These three 
chapters deal with problems of agricultu- 
ral and technical education and the deve- 
lopment of scientific research, 


Chapter XIV deals with development 
of education for agriculture and 
covers such topics as agricultural 
universities, agricultura] polytech- 
nics, development of agricultural 
education at the undergraduate and 
postgraduate stages, and agricultu- 
ral extension. 

Chapter XV deals with problems of 
vocational, technical and engineer- 
ing education. Amongst others, it 
deals with the training of semi- 
skilled and skilled workers and 
technicians through the develop- 
ment of vocational, technical and 


e education of engineers 
(undergraduate and postgraduate 
stages) and the reorganization of 
of the administration of technical 


IV. Chapter XVII. This deals with prob- 
lems of adult education, including liquida- 
tion of illiteracy, provision of facilities for 
part-time anq correspondence education, 
development of libraries, and the organiza- 
tion: of university extension. 
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CHAPTER ҮП 
SCHOOL EDUCATION: PROBLEMS OF EXPANSION 


1. An Integrated Approach to School Educa- 
tion. (1). 


II. Pre-primary Education. (3) Objectives; (4) 
Improvement of pre-primary education; (5) Re- 
cent developments in pre-primary education; (6) 
Recommendations. 


Ill. Primary Education: Fulfilment of the Cons- 
tutional Directive. (8) Targets; (12) The рго- 
grammes; (13) Universal provision of school faci- 
lities; (15) Universal enrolment of pupils; (16) 
Enrolment in Class I; (18) Enrolment in Class V; 
(19) Universal retention. of pupils; (20) Stagna- 
tion; (21) Wastage; (24) Stagnation and wastage 
in Class I; (26) Stagnation and wastage in other 
classes; (27) Economic causes; (28) Literacy class- 
es; (32) Part-time education at the higher primary 


stage; (33) Educational and social causes; (34) 
General observations. 


IV. Enrolments at the Primary Stage. (36) Tar- 
gets; (38) Education of girls; (39) Education of 
tribals; (40) Special assistance to underdevelop- 
ed areas; (42) Enrichment of the curricula and 
improvement of quality. 


V. Expansion of Secondary Education (Classes 
УШ-ХП). (43) General, principles; (44) Enrolment 
in secondary education; (47) Vocational education; 
(49 Central grants for development of vocational 
education at the school stage; (50) Part-time edu- 
cation; (52) Education of girls. 


VI: Planning the Location of Schools. (56) Pri- 
mary schools; (60) Secondary schools; (62) Voca- 
tional schools, 
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AN INTEGRATED ÁPPROACH TO SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 


"*01 We have divided the entire period 
of formal education into two main 
stages—school and higher—and we have so 
far treated school education as one continu- 
ous unit. Some explanation for this pro- 
cedure is necessary. The traditional prac- 
tice has been to divide the period of school 
education into three stages—pre-primary, 
primary and secondary—and to discuss the 
problems of each separately. This is based 
on several considerations. In the first place, 
the three stages of education are regarded 
as corresponding to the three stages in the 
development of a child—infancy, childhood 
and adolescence. Again, from the social 
point of view, primary education has long 
been considered as education meant for the 
masses and secondary education for the se- 
lect few. In our own country, distinctions 
have been made sometimes even on cultural 
grounds—primary education was defined as 
education through the modern Indian lan- 


> 


guages while secondary education was re- 
garded as education in English. In recent 
years, however, these distinctions are either 
becoming blurred or have vanished alto- 
gether. For instance, it is increasingly rea- 
lised that the dividing lines between pre- 
primary and primary or primary and secon- 
dary are arbitrary and variable. Similarly, 
ihe traditional view that primary education 
should provide undifferentiated general edu- 
cation while secondary education should be 
diversified to meet the varying aptitudes, 
interests and abilities of children is no long- 
er universally held; and in some countries, | 
such as the USSR, the entire course of 
school education—-primary and secondary— 
has been designed on one set of principles. 
With the phenomenal expansion of second- 
ary education in India, the ‘social distinc- 
tion between primary and secondary edu- 
cation as meeting respectively the needs of 
fhe masses and the classes has already 
ceased to be valid; and so has the justifi- 
cation for classifying primary as ‘vernacu- 
lar’ education and secondary ав. ‘English’ 
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education. We have found it, therefore, 
more convenient and appropriate to treat 
the entire pre-university period of education 
as one stage and have structured our Re- 
port accordingly. Such a treatment is al- 
most inescapable for a proper planning and 
development of the school curriculum. It is 
true that in this chapter, which deals large- 
ly with problems of enrolment, the need to 
divide the school period into several зиђ- 
Stages—pre-primary, primary (lower and 
higher) and secondary (lower and higher) 
has been recognised, But our general ap- 
proach in the Report: has been to regard the 
Sagar Hes between the problems. ої the 
different stages as being far more significant 
than the differences and to treat school edu- 
cation as a single whole. 


7.02. Some general programmes of educa- 
tional reconstruction which affect the school 
Stage have already been considered in Part 
Lot the Report. | For instance, the problems 
relating to the structure.of the educational 
system’, the status and education of school 
teachers? and equalization of educational 
opportunities for school. children through 
such measures as the abolition of tuition fees, 
free supply of books and materials and 
award of scholarships! have been discussed 
in the earlier chapters. In this and the next 
three chapters, we shall consider some im- 
portant issues which are specifically con- 
cerned with the school stage only. The pre- 
sent chapter will take up all aspects of pre- 


primary education and the problems of ех-' 


pansion in primary and Secondary educa- 
tion. Chapters VIII and IX will deal with 
the curriculum, textbooks, teaching and 
learning materials, methods of teaching and 
evaluation and educational guidance. In 
Chapter X, we shall examine in detail cer- 
tain vital problems relating to supervision 
and administration, 


PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION 


7.03, The objectives of fre primary edu- 


cation may be stated as follows: 


— to. develop in. the child good health 

abits and to bui ils 

an r personal adjustment, 

such. as dressing, toilet habits, eal- 
ing, washing, cleaning, etc.; 


—to develop desirable social attitudes 
Manners; and to encourage 
1 Chapter TI. 


2 Chapters IIT and IV; 
3 Chapter VI, 


healthy group participation, mak- 
ing the child sensitive to the rights 
.and privileges of others; 
. — to develop emotional maturity by 
: guiding the child to express, under- 
“Stand, accept and control his feel- 
ings and emotions; 
— to encourage aesthetic appreciation; 
— to stimulate the beginnings of intel- 
lectual curiousity concerning the en- 
vironment and to help him under- 
stand the world in which he lives; 
'and to foster new interest through 
Opportunities to explore, investigate 
and experiment; 


— 1o develop.:the child's. ability to ex- 
press- his- thoughts. and..feelings. in 
fluent, correct апа ¿selear speech; 
and | emen 


— 10: develop іп (һе child a good physi- 
que, adequate muscular coordination 
and basic motor skills. 5 


7.04. Importance of Pre-Primary Educa- 
tion. Pre-primary schools were first estab- 
lished to meet social needs such as looking 
after the children of working mothers or 
providing a suitable ënvironment” to little 
boys and girls from ‘urban families whose 
small tenements or flats were hardly, appro- 
priate for the children's proper growth. 
These schools also attempted to compensate 
for the unsatisfactory home environment of 
children from slum areas or poor families. 
Recently, however, the educational signifi- 
cance of this stage is being increasingly 
realised. Modern researches have shown 
that the years between three and ten are of 
the greatest importance in the child's phy- 
sical, emotional and intellectual develop- 
ment. It has also been found that children 
who have been to a pre-primary school 
show better progress at the primary stage 
and help in reducing wastage and stagna- 
Чоп, The modern trend in educational po- 

emph 


licy, therefore, is to asize pre-primary 
еда especially for children. with ün- 


satisfactory home “backgrounds. This is the 
direction in which we also should move. - 


2 M 
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7.05.: Recent Developments: in. Pre-Pri- 
mary Education. Prior to 1947, little atten- 
tion: was paid: to pre-primary education and 
it was not even regarded as a State respon- 
sibility. For the first time in our education- 
al history, the Report of the Central Advi- 
sor Board of Education on, Partey Edu- 
cational Development in India (1944) em- 
phasized its significance. and. recommended 

at an adequate provision of pre-primary 
education should be ап essential ad- 
ju nat 20 алпа она} күзеті of education. We 
are happy to note that pre-primary educa- 
tion has been rapidly gaining in popularity 
in the post-independence period. In 1950- 
51, the number of pre-primary schools was 
only 303. with 866 teachers and an enrolment 
of about 28,000. The total direct expenditure 
on pre-primary education was about 1.9 mil- 
lion or 0.1 per cent of the total educational 
expenditure. In 1965-66, the number of pre- 
primary schools increased to 3,500 with 6,500 
teachers and a total enrolment of about 
250,000. "The total direct expenditure also 
rose up to Rs. 11 million or 0.2 per cent of 
the total educational expenditure. . These 
are mainly urban institutions. In rural 
areas excellent pioneering work has. been 
done by the Central Social Welfare Board 
(CSWB) and the Community Development 
Administration which. taken together, run 
about 20,000 balwadis having a total enrol- 
ment of about 600,000. The progress is no 
doubt small in relation to our goals, but it 
marks.a tremendous. advance over earlier 
achievements. 


7.06. Recommendations. While we recog- 
nize the need to develop pre-primary edu- 
cation as extensively as possible, our advance 
in. this sector will necessarily be restricted 
on account of the inadequacy of the resourc- 
es available, and especially because primary 
edueation must be accorded a higher priori- 
ty. It is also necessary to reconcile the com- 
peting claims of quality and quantity. Some 
educationists are of the view that the pre- 
primary education to be provided must be 
of the proper quality, and they insist on 
maintaining standards which inerease the 
cost per pupil to a level where any large- 
scale expansion becomes impossible. Others 
deliberately advocate the adoption of 
less: costly techniques so that the benefit 
of pre-primary education may be extended 
to a larger proportion of children. There 
are also differences of opinion . regarding 


the agency of development: some would 
prefer the responsibility for pre-primary 
education to be largely assumed the 
State while others would leave it ma y to 
private enterprise. In these circumstances, 
we shall have to take a pragmatic view and 
adopt a policy which promotes experimen- 
tation and the best utilization and combi- 
nation of existing resources and agencies. 


7.07. We make the following recommenda- 
tions for the development of pre-primary 
education during the next 20 years: 


(1) There should be.a_State-level centre 
for the development of pre-primary 


lopment | educa- 
tion located in the State Institute of Edu- 
Tation.. In addition, a pre-primary education 
development. centre should be established in 
each district in a phased programme spread 
over the next 20 years. The main 4 functions 
of these centres would be to train. pre- 
-primary teachers, to provide supervision and 
Bo to pre-primary teachers working in 
„ће area, to hold refresher courses and |.in- 
service training programmes for them, to 
undertake the preparation of teaching aids 
gut of the locally avai «material те - 
conduct experimental pre-primary” sc] ools 
and to ЕЯ education to parents regard- 
ing child care. They can also advantage- 
ously undertake programmes of initial train- 
ing of pre-primary teachers? f 


(2) The establishment and conduct of 
pre-primary schools may be left, as. at pre- 
sent, mainly to private enterprise. Тһе 
State should assist through grants-in-aid on 
a basis of equalization. Accordingly, pre- 
primary schools catering to the needs of 
children from: the under-privileged groups 
will have.a higher claim-on State funds: | 


(3). Every: encouragement should be given 
to experimentation, particularly in devising 
less. costly methods of expanding pre- 
primary ‘education.’ We: strongly commend 
the scheme recently adopted by the: State 
of Madras. Under this programme, a local 
woman. is selected’ ав a teacher on a small 
honorarium, is given a short course of train- 
ing, and is assisted in her work by the local 
Mahila Mandal. The outstandin features 
of the scheme. are its low costs (the cost per 
child per year is less than Rs. 20) and its 
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ren show better health, more mental alert- 
mess and а lively interest in the environ- 
ment 


(4) Another important experiment of this 
type, which has been tried with success in 
some parts of the country, is the establish- 
ment of children's play centres in close asso- 
ciation with the primary schools. These are 
conducted by a specially trained teacher in 
the primary school, who is given an allow- 
ance for the purpose, or by a separate tea- 
cher. The programme, which lasts for about 
two hours a day, is simple and consists of 
“group singing, story-telling and games, with 
considerable attention being given to per- 
‘Sonal hygiene and health. "These centres 
serve as pre-school classes and smoothen the 
transition of the child from its play dominat- 
ed world of infancy to the formal atmos- 
phere of the primary school. They are com- 
paratively less costly to run and serve a very 
useful purpose in reducing wastage and stag- 
nation, particularly in Class I. Such cen- 
tres should be attached to as many primary 
Schools as possible. 


(5) The role of the State should be to 
maintain such centres at the State and dis- 
«trict levels, train pre-primary teachers, con- 
duct research, assist in the preparation .of 
materials: and literature needed for pre- 

ту education and provide supervision 
and guidance to pre-primary schools and 
trainin institutions. As suggested above, it 
should assist. private institutions at this stage 
through grants-in-aid: and in exceptional 
cases, if may also conduct some pre-primarv 
Schools to serve the needs of urban slums 


or rural areas or to serve as model institu- 
tions, | ЛТ | 


(6), We сап hardly talk about a curricu- 
lum for pre-primary schools; it is more 
appropriate to think of it as a programme 
of activities. We agree with uggestion 
of the Committee on Child Care (1961-62) 
appointed е CSWB. that the programme 
;Should consist. of the following activities: 
(a) Play activities: ^ 7 

(i). Free play including. ^ educational and 

s constructional. toys, indoor games,» and 


‘outdoor activities in asseci ti i 
other children; 3 Рен Nas. with 


(ii) Physical. activities involvin 5 
and Timb movement; жыз ч 


(ту Play involving contact. acquaintance, 
imitation and experience of 
family and social environment; 


physical, 


| 


| 


| the use of finger skills and tools; 
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(iv) Organized play, 
directional play; f 

(v) Playground activities: using: playground 
apparatus. 

(b) Physical training including 
cise, dance and eurhythmics. 

(c) Manual activities and play like gardening, 
simple chores and participation in simple commu- 
nity efforts. 

(d) Sensorial education using natural objects 
and specially constructed apparatus. 

(e) Handwork and artistic activities involving 
and activities 
painting, singing. music апа danc- 


group activities апа 
$ 4 $ 


simple exer- 


like drawing, 
ing. 


(f) Learning activities including language; per- 
sonal hygiene and health rules: elementary na- 
ture study involving contact with the physical, 
Blant and animal world; counting and arithmetic, 
etc. 


(g) Self-service in school eliminating as far 


as possible the use of servants and adult helpers. 
722 Ме have often found that the programmes 


tend to be rigid and authoritarian, that ade- 
quate opportunities are not given to child- 
ren to know their environment, that group 
Work tends to be emphasized at the cost of 
the children's needs, and that the education- 
al possibilities of the provision. of. mid-day 
meals and snacks are not utilised fully. To 
overcome these, it is necessary to improve 
the training of teachers. and to give: them 


greater freedom in planning, their pro- 
grammes. i 


(7) There is need for more coordination 
that work for 


pre-school class to which child ~ > < 
5-6 will be admitted, ren of the аре 


‚тау be possible to cover: about 50 рег. селе 


enrolment at 


т For details see paper on the subject included in Supplementary Volume т, Part У. 


3 
1 
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Primary Еросатток: FULFILMENT ОР THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL DIRECTIVE 


7.08. Targets. We shall now proceed to 
discuss another highly “significant pro- 
gramme of educational reconstruction, 
namely, the fulfilment of the directive 
principle contained in Article 45 of the 
Constitution, that the State should strive 
to provide free and compulsory education 
for all children up to the age of 14 years. 
This was to have been achieved by 1960. 


possible to make adequate progress in 
primary education. and the Constitutional 
Directive has remained unfulfilled. There 
has, therefore, been an insistent demand 
that Government should fix an early dead- 
line for its fulfilment and „prepare а con- 
crete programme of action for the purpose. 
We are in sympathy with this demand and 
we believe sat the provision. of free and 
universal education for every child is an 
educational objective of the 1ighest prio- 
rity, not only on grounds of social justice 
and democracy, but also for raising the 
competence of the average worker and for 
increasing national productivity. In view. 
however, of the magnitude of the problem, 
the uneven development of primary edu- 
cation in the different parts of the country 
and the large financial resources needed 
for the programme, we think that the best 
strategy for fulfilling the Constitutional 
Directive would be as follows: 


(1) Each State, and even each district, 
should prepare a perspective plan 
for the develop of primary 


education taking into account the 
stage of development ^ already 


Constitutional Directive as earlv 
as possible: 


(2) Each State and district should 
be assisted to go ahead at 
the best pace it can, and the pro- 
gress in no area should be allowed 
to be held up merely for want of 
essential facilities ог financia! 
allocations; and 


(3) While the Constitutional Directive 
will be fulfilled in some places 
such as urban areas or advanced 
States as early as in 1975-76, all the 
areas in the country should be able 
to provide five years of good ‘and 
effective education to all the child- 
ren by 1975-76 and seven years of 
such education by 1985-86. 


7.09. The targets proposed above may 
appear to be rather modest. But a closer 
examination will show that they are really 
formidable, and that the nation will have 
to strive its utmost to realise them. For 
instance, they- involve a large increase in 
enrolments at this level—from 50 million 
in 1965-66 to-125 million in 1985-86. The 
enrolment at the lower .primary stage or 
in Classes I-IV. will rise from 37 million 
in 1965-66 to 72 million in 1975-76 and 76 
million in 1985-86 and thus be doubled in à 
period of about 20 years. At the higher 
primary stage or in Classes V-VII, the en- 
rolment will increase from 13 million in 
1965-66 to 32 million in 1975-76 and 49 mil- 
lion in 1985-86, which is an increase of about 
four times in the same period. 


7.10. But we would like to emphasize, 
not the increase in enrolment, but two 
other more significant and difficult aspects 
of these proposals. The first is the reduc- 
tion of wastage and stagnation. At present, 
out of every 100 children who enter Class 
I, only about. half complete Class IV and 
only 34 complete Class VII. The extent of 
stagnation is extremely large, particularly 
in Class I. We shall have to rectify this 
position and ensure that every child who 
enters Class I will progress regularly from 
year to year and reach Class V, and that 
not less than 80 per cent reach Class VII 
Secondly, we must emphasize quality. Tt is 
generally agreed that the standard of edu- 
cation given in the primary schools is un- 
satisfactory and that it imparts little be- 
yond literacy and some elementary know- 
ledge in a few academic subjects. "What is 
expected is that primary education should 
lay the foundation for a child to grow into 
a responsible and useful citizen of the 
country. The magnitude of the targets 
proposed above. would be realized in its 
proper perspective if due weight is given 
to both these considerations. 


7.11. A further point needs clarification: 
our proposal for. making а -seven-year 
course of primary education compulsory 


г Tais has already b221 discussed uader “Regional Imbalances’ in Chanter VT, 


41 Edn.—20, 
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does not conflict with the: Constitutional 
Directive of. providing education to all 
children till they reach the age of 14 years. 
For various reasons, a large number of 
children reach the age of 14 even before 
they come to the end of Class VII. There 
is also по problem about those children 
who will complete Class VII earlier but 
proceed to secondary education. This leaves 
only those children (estimated to be about 
10 рег cent of the age group) who are not 
yet 14 at the end of Class VII and who 
wish to enter working life as early as 
possible. We consider that the needs of 
these children will be better served, not by 
lengthening the primary course by опе 
year, but by the provision of short voca- 
tional courses of their choice. Such pro- 
vision has been included in our estimates. 


‚1.12. The Programmes. We have now to 
consider certain practical measures for the 
implementation of this programme of pro- 
viding good general education of seven 
years’ duration to every child. A careful 
study of the development of compulsory 
primary education in the advanced coun- 
tries of the world shows that this pro- 
gramme is divided into three stages requir- 
ing: 

| —the provision of a school within easy 
distance from the home of every 
child; 

“the enrolment of every child of the 

‚ prescribed age into Class I of a 
в school through propaganda, рет- 
7 suasion and even penal action, if 

N ты > necessary; and 


гт ће retention of every enrolled child 

‚ № school till he reaches the pres- 
rı Cribed age or completes the pres- 
оп: tribed course. 
These аге the three stages of universal 
provision, universal enrolment, and uni- 
versal retention. They are not mutually 
exclusive and generally overlap and run 

Чо one another. Moreover, they presume 
the simultaneous implementation of a pro- 
gramme of qualitative improvement of edu- 
cation, because universal enrolment or 
retention depends very largely on the at- 
tracting and holding power of the schools. 

he progress of universal education in 
India can also ђе. expected to follow this 
broad general pattern. | 


поч? 


‚„ 7.13. Universal Provision of School Faci- 
lities. ` The objective of universal provision 
of school facilities at the lower primary 
stage has almost been reached at the end 
of the third plan. In almost all States, 
villages with a population of 300 or over 


are provided with schools and, in several 
areas, even smaller. villages;have been 
given the facility. At the higher primary 
stage, however, the position is still far from 
satisfactory.: Taking the -country аза 
whole, there are about 78,000 such schools 
or about one higher primary, |\school..to 
about. five lower | primary. schools, ... as 
against a desirable target of one.to three. 
The situation varies greatly from State to 
State: while the target has already реет 
reached in some States, the ratio of higher 
primary schools to lower primary schools 
is one to ten in several others. 


7.14: The problems connected with plan- 
ing and location of all  schools—primary; 
secondary and vocational—will be: discuss- 
ed in a later section of this chapter. Briefly; 
it may be said that steps will have to be 
taken to bring a primary school within 
easy reach of every child. Lower primary 
schools including single-teacher schools, 
which are attended by younger children, 
will have to be set up within about a mile 
from the home of every child. А higher 
primary school ‘needs at least ^ three 
teachers and cannot therefore be set up on 
financial grounds in every small village. 
Such schools have to be shared by groups 
of small villages which, taken together, 
can provide а reasonable ^ attendance. 
Moreover, as they are attended by older 
children, it is possible to plan them in such 
а way that every child will have a middle 
school within one to three miles of his resi- 
dence. Тһе first educational survey (1957) 
helped greatly in the planning ОЁ primary 
schools. It is now being revised; and we 
hope that the results of the revision will 
take this planning a step further. 


7.15. Universal Enrolment ‘of Pupils. A 
programme of increasing enrolment should 
be organized side by side with attempts to 
provide primary schools in the remotest 
parts of the country. Obviously, there are 
two main points at which fresh enrolments 
are made at this stage—Class I and Class V. 
The problems that arise at each of these 
points are very different and have to be 
examined separately. 


7.16. Enrolment in Class 1, Тһе prob- 
lem of enrolment in Class I (which may 
be called the initial cohort of the educa- 


tional system) is of great Significance. In 
all progressive countries, this initial cohort 
is homogeneous and consists mostly of chil- 
dren of the. prescribed age for admission. 
In India, on the other hand, the initial 
cohort in Class I has always been extreme- 
у heterogeneous and its heterogeneity is 


being reduced onl slowly. i ill b 
clear from Table 71. TE i 
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TABLE 7-1, AGE-COMPOSITION OF THE INITIAL COHORT IN INDIA (ENROLMENT IN CLASS р 


1911-12 1950-51 1961-62 
—  À 
Age No. of % to No. of 9t 1079 
(in yeats) children total. children Son рог ae 
Below 5 n 4 У " 125,583 46 98,971 14 162,352 1:0 
5—6. ‘ D , . 559,173 20:6 1,380,137 19:9 2,892,148 18-4 
6—7. , 5 : С 667,396 24°6 2,228,860 3251 4,993,113 317 
ШЫ оса ac $75,627 21:2 1,490,093 21:5 4,042,796 ’ 25:7 
8—9 . » à 4 4 321,675 11:38 881,774 12:7 1,976,637 12:5 
5) 9—10 8770 me 200,330 74 453,715 65 941,953 6:0 
10—11 MIS asio ridi + 117,712 43 245,143 Fs 464,768 379 
11--12 ој is * Д 69,886 2:6 107,293 1.5 180,992 тї 
Жӛоуе/22 зау je opsjes 79,669 2*9 62,379 9:9 91,405 0*6 
Total enrolment in Class 1, ы 2,717,051 102:0 6,948,365 102-0 15,746,164 10050 
Total estimated population of children 
in the age-group 6—7 . . 6,639,582 9,310,800 12,384,000 
Percentage of children їп the age-group 
6—7enrolled in Class I to total 
estimated population in the age- 
group 6—7 10*I 2379 ‚ 40-3 


Source. Annual Educational Statistics published by the Ministry of Education. 


————————————— 


In a good system, the children of the age 
6-7, the prescribed age for admission, who 
are enrolled in school, should form the 
bulk of the total enrolment in Class I and 
should, be about 95 to 97 per cent of the 
total population, of children in the age- 
group. In 1961-62, the total enrolment in 
Class I wag 15.4 million while the total 
population of children of the age 6-7 was 
only 12.4 million. And yet only 5 million 
children of this age (or 40.3 per cent of the 
total population of the age) were enrolled 
in Class I and formed only 31.7 per cent of 
the ‘total enrolment in that class. The 
situation has no doubt improved over the 
past fifty years as the comparison of statis- 
tics for 1911-12 with those of 1961-62 will 
show. But the rate of change has been 
very slow because of the absence of a con- 
Scious 'and sustained effort to create a 
homogeneous cohort. 


7.17. In advanced countries, parents. are 
required to pre-register at least one year 
in advance the names of children who are 
to be admitted to school for the first time 
and only those children are enrolled in 
Class I who are within the prescribed age 


range. There is no system of pre-registration 
in India. large number of parents, 
especially in rural areas, cannot even give 
the ages of their children correctly, and 
in many cases the teachers are required to 
guess them, Moreover, when enrolment 
dnives are organized, the general trend is 
to enrol children of all ages into Class I. 
This heterogeneous character of the enrol- 
ment creates difficult pedagogic problems 
in the class besides increasing stagnation 
and wastage. We, therefore, recommend 
as follows: 4 


(1) А system of pre-registration should 
be developed for all fresh admissions. The 
School teachers should take an annual 
census of all the children whose age is less 
than the prescribed admission age by опе 
year and who would be seeking admission 
to the schools in the following year, Ex- 
cept in some big cities where the! migra- 
tory population may 'be large, such census 
taking and pre-registration will be very 
useful and will not present any insuperable 
administrative problems. During the рге- 
registration year, an attempt should ђе 
made to provide children’s play centres, 


+ 


described earlier in paragraph 7.07 (4), in 
as many schools as possible. 

(2) Fresh enrolments to Class I should, 
аз far as possible, be restricted to children 
within the single year prescribed for ad- 
mission. In the beginning, older children 
who have not yet been to school will have 
to be admitted to the class; but if intensive 
efforts are made every year to enrol all the 
children of the prescribed admission age, 
the number of over-age children seeking 
entry into Class I will diminish year by 
year and will disappear almost completely 
in a period of about 5-10 years. 


7,18. Enrolment in Class V. At present, 
the rate of transfer of pupils from Class 
IV, which is the end of the lower primary 
stage, to Class V is about 85 per cent. This 
transfer rate should be raised to 90 per 
cent by the end of the fourth plan and to 
100 per cent by the end of the tifth plan. It 
is necessary for this purpose to conduct 
surveys and investigations to find suitable 
measures to deal with the problem. From 
ihe evidence available at present, it 
appears that the drop-out at this stage is 
mainly due to such causes as the non- 
availability of a higher primary school in 
the neighbourhood; inadequate facilities for 
iree education; economic need for the child 
to work in or for the family (especially 
in the case of girls); and  reluctance of 
parents to educate their daughters further 
or to send them to mixed higher primary 
schools. The establishment of higher pri- 
mary schools in villages of a certain size, as 
suggested earlier, and the provision of íree 
primary education and also of part-time 
education at the higher primary stage 
will meet the first three of these difficulties. 
It will be possible to meet the last diffi- 
culty in some areas by opening separate 
schools for girls. In most cases, however, 
it can only be met by parental education 
and by persuading the parents to accept 
the inevitability of mixed schools for boys 
and girls. 

27.19. Universal Retention of Pupils, Hav- 
ing enrolled every. child in a school, it is 
essential to see that he progresses regularly 
from year to year (ie. there is no stagna- 
tion) and that he does not leave the school 
till he completes the prescribed age or class 
(ie. there is no wastage). As is well 
known, the extent of wastage and stagna- 
tion in our system is very large. The evil 
was first highlighted about forty years ago 
by the Hartog Committee; and although 
the issue has been discussed almost conti- 
nuously since, very little effective action 
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has been taken to reduce it. Precise studies 
of the problem spread over a time-series are 
not available. But Table 7.2, which gives 
the  class-wise quinquennial enrolments 
since 1911-12, shows how persistent the 
problem has been and what little progress 
has been made in reducing its extent. 


In a good system of school education, the 
distribution of pupils over the different 
classes should be fairly uniform, but it is 
not so in our country. It will be seen from 
Table 7.2 that: 


—- the total enrolments in Class I are 
proportionately very large. This is 
partly because of the large stagna- 
tion in this class and partly because 
about one-third to one-half of the 
total wastage at the primary stage 
occurs at the end of this class only; 


=- as against 100 children enrolled in 
Class I, there were only 20 in Class 
IV in 1911-12. In 1946-47, this pro- 
portion increased to 39. This shows 
some progress, though a slow one. 
ln the post-independence period, 
however, the position has not only 
not improved but has deteriorated 
to some extent, because in 1965-66, 
there were only 37 students in 
Class IV as against 100 in Class I. 
The implication is obvious: the ra- 
pid expansion that has taken place 
has led to a slight increase in wast- 
age and stagnation; 


— as against 100 pupils in Class I, there 
were four pupils in Class VII in 
1911-12. This proportion increased 
to 15 in 1946-47 and to 20 in 1965-66. 
There has been, therefore, a slow 
but steady progress in higher pri- 
mary education throughout this 
period. 


7.20. Stagnation, In order to have some 
idea of the extent of stagnation at the pri- 
mary stage, from class to class, the Commis- 
sion collected data regarding enrolments in 
Classes I-VIII in 29 districts out of 312. For 
each class, information was gathered on two 
points: total enrolment and number of re- 
peaters, classified according to the total pe- 
riod they had spent in the class. From this 
information, the average period spent by the 
pupils in the class was calculated and its 
excess over one year—which is the normal 
period—was described as the ‘stagnation 
index’ for the class in that year. Table 7.3 
gives the stagnation indices separately for 
boys and girls for each class in all the nine 
States studied. 
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TABLE 7:2. ENROLMENT IN CLASSES 1--УШІ (1911-12 То 1965-66) 
т Е с o MU tL. 


Class-wise Enrolment (in 090%) 


Year I II ІП ТУ У VI VIT VIII 
IURE = C SS ene 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Echt Mp а 15 
1911-12 4 Я . 2,717" 1,062 757 545 324 167 119 76 
(100:0) (39:2) (27:9) (01) (r9) (6:1) (4:4) (2:8) 
1916-17 ; = 4 2,933* 1,404 934 66 41 21 15 то, 
(1000) (479) (31-8) ағ” as 93 (5:4 TER 
1921-22 Е Д : 34. 1,556 158 


3343 924 636 377 246 її 
(100-0) (46° 5) (27:6) (19-0) (11-3) (7:4) (4:7) (3:4 


1926-2 - ^ А 5,280 1,638 1,131 768 427 279 211 141 
Kp (9) Gr) (1% Ges өй 69 а G5 


1931-32 4 + 4 281 2,111 1,496 1,016 628 377 ` gor 229 
E Goo (оо) Gk» а) оз 02 G3. d 


6- ара Rh 5291 2,378 1,762 1,288 790 477 365 296 
ае (1000) (44-9) (33-3) (24-3) (14-9) (9-0) (6:9) (5:6) 


- 4 $ Д 2525 2,724 2,027 1,572 1,085 591 437 377 
ЖАЫ. (б) (93) 062  GUD GRO (о сб «e 


5 2 5 қ ‚570 2,525 1,821 1,404 1,137 648 523 448 
cs (199-0) (0:7) (51-0) (393) GS (18-1) (14-6) (12:5) 


5 j р У 6,948 45332 3,353 2,623 1,898 1,246 1,023 | 851 
1950-51 Qo (09 68 QD 5 аз)  Gé) r2 


1955-56 vC pU. В - 5423. 4907 — 216 mdp . 698. 1436 таи 
(100-0) (55:5) (40:8) (32:3) (24:1) (17:1) (4:4) (1-6) 


= б . " 13,391 7,513 5,886 4,593 3,611 2,727 2,220 1,758 
эе (0 РО eo ӨЗ Gho G4 228 (3: 


` АЛТЫЛЫҚ 37. 27 Пана 10,97: 8,875 6,924 5,522 4,453 3,680 ‚2,900 
9... (109-0) (38-2) 471 (367) (29-3) Q9 (19-5) (15-4) 


"Includes enrolment in Infant А & B Classes. " 


Note. Figures within brackets indicate the percentage of enrolment in each class to the enrolment in Class I of the 
} same year. 


Source. Quinquennial reviews and reports of the Ministry of Education. 
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| "TABLE 7:3. STAGNATION! INDICES FOR: CLASSES. I—VIII (1965) 
> 


Stagnation Index for Classes | 


State, I п "URS EN v УІ VII уш 
4 | 
т. Andhra Pradesh 
4 
Воуз | 63: 38-4 27°9 21:0 19:6 13:3 13:7 19 „ 
Girls 74 4279 3091 23:2 22:4 11-8 12:2 14:8 A Zu 
2. Madhya Pradesh | 
Boys 39:1 12:9 10:3 9:1 8:3 10:5 6'7 5:2 | 
, Girls " 34°7 13:8 11:3 10°3 8:3 3°4 4°0 4:3 
3. Maharashtra ми 
| Boys ет» 393 25:5 227 25:7 211 15:8 12:5 11:3 
Girls каза tet 52-5 358 33:3 38:5 23'5 17:2 I 7:6 
4: Rajasthan 
Boys . И $ 29:5 2470 34:6 36:8 32:7 I4'I 22:8 19:0 t 
_ Girls . . 23:7 23°7 44°2 5770 453 34:8 46:4 62:9 
5. Punjab | 
Воуз З * 24:6 13:3 10:2 6:6 751 13:4 12:4 9:2 | 
$ 22-3 12.6 9*2 51 4:8 $3 * 8:7 7'1 | 
6. Uttar Pradesh | 
Воуз $ 4 27-1 14:2 9*I 6-4 4°3 4:9 6:1 12.5 
. 18 5 14:3 11%5 9*4 or 12:7 10:7 25°5 
7 Mysore 
Boys 53:2 36:6 27 26:4 15:0 12:7 12:6 
Girls 66-1 3979 27:1 199 12:4 13*1 5.6 
8. Kerala 
Boys - 27:2 26:9 26-0 29:0 27:2 26-0 24:8 ia 
. Girls a ape 26:3 26:0 24-6 27*1 26-6 23*1 M 3 | 
9. Orissa 
' Boys] WT. 431 33:3 337 300 1544 :9* 21: « 
Girls . Я 401 38.8 27°5 21:2 15:8 242 Pr | 9 | 
рғ А А | 
7 Воув б р C 54073 26:6 22:6 21:7 16:4 14.1 13: 3 | 
т бйз (5-01). $0 24721 33-1 26:6 :25:6 19:8 171 : A за | 
_ Source. Data supplied by State. Governments. 
It will be seen from the preceding table — on the whole, stagnation among girls 
that is greater than among boys; and 
— stagnation is highest in Class I; — the extent of stagnation shows con- 
siderable variations from . area to | 
— it is reduced considerably in Class II ; area Е | 
and then remains fairly constant in 7.21. Wastage, Recent and fairly large- 
Classes Ш and IV; Scale studies in wastage are not available. 


у ў po But a study made by the Research Unit i 
— at the higher primary stage, stagna- ‘the Directorate of cation. Мана ге 
Шот deereases-still further; State;—to-follow- f-pupils 


у 
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from class to class in the primary 

Poona District showed 

with 1,000 students in Class I in.a . given 

ear, as many as 414 of them leave schoo! 
fore completing Class ТУ. The followin” 

are the actual findings of the study: 


1) Left school in the first of thei 4 
0 ны 


. 144 
Left school in the second of their 
/ school fife but still in Class 1 . 27 
Left school in the third of their 
school life but still in Clas I . 12 
Total left from Class T БРЕ 
(2) Left school in the second of their 
school life but after completing Class 
I and joining Class IT . х 4 67 
Left school in the third year of their 
school life after completing Class I in 
two years and joining Class 11 « 8 
Left school in the fourth year of their 
school life after completing Class I 
in three years and joining Class II . 5 
Left school in the second of their 
> school life after failing in Class E, 25 
Left school in the third year of their 
_ School life after failing in Class ТІ. 13 
"Total left from Class II . 118 
(3) Left school in the third of their 
School life after passing Class II and 
joining Class IIT 4 а . бі 
school in the fourth year of their 
school life after passing Class II and 
јо! Class ПІ 18 
18 ко fo the ind тө of thelr 
school life after failing in Class IIT 29 
Total left from Class III 88 
) Left school in the fourth year of their « 
Ы school life after passing Class ПІ 
and joining Class ГУ. . % 725 
|” Total left from Class ТУ пч, „4 0 
Grand total of all students who left 
before completing Class IV k 414 


001 4 
7.22. Sad.as this picture is, it is better 


than the situation in the country as a whole, +- 


mainly because the area where the study 
was conducted is fairly advanced educa- 
tionally. A rough and ready method to 
measure the extent of wastage is to compare 


the diminution in enrolment from class to ^ 


class:over “а вегіев of years. | Table 7.4 shows 
the extent-of this diminution for tlie coun- 
try as a whole in the  post-independence 
period, separately for boys and . girls and 
also separately for the lower primary. and 
higher primary stages, The. general picture 
it presents is even worse hat of the 
Poona- Study. Wastage is very large. 


d ‘that, ff one’ ns ^ 


At owe 


than that of the - 


About. of occurs іп 
Class I. Moreover, it has remained fairly 
constant in the case of while showing 
51 t im =t а б» о ЕЕ. 
т ah чыйыр ы 
34 per cent for girls; and what is more im- 


7.23. The foregoing discussion shows that 
the most im t programme to be іт 
plemented at the pos during the 
next ten years is to improve the quality of 
education and to reduce stagnation and 
wastage to the minimum. In fact, the task 
of universal education begins when child- 
ren are enrolled in Class I. It is 

only when they are su T 
till they complete Class VII, In this over- 
all programme, the cti { wastage 
d stagnation in Clas 


m ом 

7.24. Stagnation and Wastage in Class 1. 
The large stagnation and in Class I 
is due to a variety of causes ch include: 


sions throughout the year, instead 
of in the first month or so of the 
school year; 

— irregularity of attendance; 

— lack of educational uipment in 
the school as well as with the child- 


— оуег-сго - rowded classes 


— unsuitable curricula; 

~ inability of the teachers Чо use 

playway techniques which can. 

assist in . initia the children. 

> piserantiy to school life; &?-2201 

— poor teaching of beginning ге T 

— inadequately prepared teachers; " 

— a wrong system of examinations. но 

7.25. The remedy for some of these de- 

fects is ‘self-evident; and’ most of th - 
could be eliminated through the devel 

шелі of qualitative programmes which 

ing discussed separately. In this 

tion, however, we would like to pelt a 

the following programmes: - ава: 


= mination а 
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TABLE 7:4. WASTAGE АТ PRIMARY STAGE (1949-50 to 1961-62) 
• Classes I—IV (Lower Primary) 


1949-50. . А М 1 100 


DEAD wi sapor DI bots ее ээ м ш ору D — 


Se ч К 100 2x T 
1950-51. а зуя 100 65:1 cn .. 100 574 .. 
1951-52: . , F 4 100 66:0 54:2 4 100 59:6 44:5 e 
Мес соты» Sole 100 64:9 53-3 45:3 100 57-8 4379 34°9 
1d53554::13. Құй Г HEUTE CR еН 160 65:8 548 46:8 100 58:7 456 . 35:2 
ides пам eRe n 100 63:0 53:7 47-2 100 578 456 36:3 
1955-56 - б . : 100 61:8 52:7 46:7 100 58:2 45:4 36:7 
1956-57 > E : с тоо 60-8 50:9 45:9 100 553. 44'6 36:5 
а e À | 100 61:4 50-0 42:9 100 55:0 43:0 352 
1958-59 > 12 | тоо 62:1 51:8 431 100 58:2 43'9 34'9 
1959-60 . 2 : Ч Yo 44 61:2 51:2 44°3 Pr 56:4 45:8 35:5 
1960-61 . - a S 5 SI'I 44°4 HA ie 45'1 37'6 
1961584!) .U! SORT. i ДА 5 444 х ad s 375 
Classes V—VII (Higher Primary) 

2 SSI a SE тел алан ea 

ман тана... тре 
Boys Girls 

ҮҮ ы: 

у VI VII У VI үп 
ОВ ООО Зои E 
1949-50 | · “1 4 о Ta % $ . 100 бе ЖА 100 ~ 
КЕЗЕ Ио. вонро ЕТАН + 100 75:5 yi 100 59:4 А 
1951-52  « 1 A 6 3 1 у . 100 77:5 68:5 100 60:7 49:5 
1952-53 . x : . MS . . 100 75:8 65:0 100 60:3 49:4 
1953-54 балар 2 ett ERE CHEN CN EM Бы 100 74:8 65:6 100 60.3 53'1 
Ра а ee SE SE вони И НА 100 73.7 67:0 100 63:4 51:6 
1955-56 > t ; У « : А а 100 76:4 66:8 100 65:7 553 
1956-57 +: А i ; А AIC] 100 79'1 69:4 100 72° 4 59'9 
Тоғай ар, међе Паја аи ed d 100 977 69*5 100 69:0 61:8 
1958-59 « у x : ; . . . 100 83°2 70°$ 100 72:9 61:0 
199906900 ul ЯП." vr] os BRCM) se rue 100 35:9 73:3 100 81.7 615 
1960-61 1 i . 4 * M Em i5 84'3 74'2 5; 74:8 68:1 
1961-62 . ` ; Қ $ А С А aa СЕ 75:6 A 66:2 


а ————— 


~ Source. Form A of the Ministry of Education. 
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first two classes (and wherever 
possible, even the first three or 
four) should be regarded as one 
teaching unit, within which each 
child can progress according to his 
own pace. 


(2) The introduction, as recommended 
earlier. ot a year of pre-school edu- 
cation of an economica type. 

(3) The adoption of play-wa techniqves 
“mn Class I Tor E the child 


to school life in a pleasant way. 
For this purpose, methods of ins- 
truction in Class I should be pat- 
terned in the light of the  techni- 
ques utilised at the pre-primary 
stage and the teachers in charge of 
this cl or 
oriented accordingly. 

7.26. Stagnation and Wastage in other 
Classes. The extent of stagnation and 
wastage in other classes of the primary 
stage is comparatively small. Its. causes 
may be broadly divided into three catego- 
ries—economic, educational and social. A 
closer analysis of these causes will also 
show the remedies. 


7.27. Economie Causes, The few studies 
conducted on the ‘subject have shown that 
about 65 per cent of the wastage is due to 
poverty. A child is willingly sent to school 
between the ages of 6 and 9 because at this 
stage he is more a nuisance at home than a 
help. After the age of 9 or 10, the child 
becomes an economie asset because he can 
work-at home or earn something > outside. 
This is especially true of girls who have to 
assist the over-worked mother at home. The 
child is, therefore, withdrawn from the 
school and thus becomes a ‘wastage’ case. 
The long-term solution to this problem сап 
only соте through: general economic 
improvement.. But in the immediate situa- 
tion, the only way to overcome this diffi- 
culty- is to provide-part-time education. so 
that children can work as well as learn. 


7.28. Literacy Classes, From this point 
of view, we suggest two programmes. The 
object of the first is to prevent additions to 
the ranks of illiterates. At present, such 
additions are being continuously made on а 
large scale for several reasons, А ргорог- 
‘tion of children do not get enrolled in 
schools. <“Еуеп among those who аге en- 
rolled, a large number drop out before com- 
pleting Class TV or У and attaining perma- 
nent functional literacy; and some even 
relapse into illiteracy a little later. То pre- 
vent such additions and to help in reducing 
illiteracy, we recommend that all children 
in the age-group 11-14, who are not attend- 


41 Edn.—21. 


ing schools and who have not comyleted 
the primary stage of education and become 
functionally literate, should be required to 
attend ‘literacy classes’ for a period of one 
year at least. 


7.29. Experiments conducted by some 
institutions in the country have shown that 
if we begin with grown-up children of this 
&ge-group and provide them with part-time 
education (of about one and a half to two 
hours per day for about three days a week), 
it is possible to make them functionally liter- 
ate in the course of one year. Such classes 
can be conveniently organized by teachers 
in primary schools outside the regular 
school hours, utilising the buildings and 
equipment of the same schools. The tim- 
ings of the classes would have to be elastic; 
they should be determined by local condi- 
tions and the needs of the children attend- 
ing in the sense that attendance in such 
classes should not interfere with the work 
they do for the families. In most eases, they 
will be organized on a part-time basis for 
about one and a half hours per day, either 
in the morning or in the evening. For girls, 
some time in the afternoon is always more 
convenient. The teachers should be adequ- 
ately remunerated for the purpose, There 
need be no separate curricula; but as the 
size of the average class will be small, it 
may be possible for teachers to give indi- 
vidual attention to each child and to make 
them functionally literate during this 
period. The cost of running these classes 
will be comparatively small, not more than 
about Rs. 40 per child per year, but its re- 
sults will be very substantial. 


7.30. There is hardly any reason to doubt 
the success of the programme, and it can 
even be adopted on a nation-wide scale 
forthwith. But if it is considered necessarv. 
a few pilot projects may be tried in each 
district for a short time in order to gain ex- 
perience before the scheme 15 launched on 
a nation-wide basis. In any given area, it 
may be desirable to begin these classes on a 
voluntary basis in the first instance, Attend- 
ance at such classes should be made ођћоа- 
tory only after the local community becomes 
familiar with the concept and begins to 
appreciate it. : 


7.31. It is important to realise that the 
total size of this problem is comparatively 
small and that it is of a vanishing character. 
At present, the population of children in the 
age-group 11-13 is about 34 million, Of 
these, 11 million are attending schools in 
Classes VI-VIT: and about 3 million are ex- 
pected to have completed the primary stage 
although they are not attending at present. 
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This leaves 20 million children in the age- 

up 11-13 who will come under this com- 
pulsory programme in 1966. During the 
next ten#years, two things are likely to 
happen. First, the number © of children 
attending schools in Classes V-VII will, con- 
tinue to increase much faster than the 
growth of population. Secondly, as effec- 
tive education of five years is increasingly 
provided to children, the number of those 
children who leave school before attaining 
functional literacy will lessen year by year 
and will disappear by 1976. 


7.32. Part-time Education at the Higher 
Primary Stage. (1) The second programme 
to offset wastage is to provide part-time 
edueation to children who have completed 
the lower. primary stage, and who desire to 
study further but cannot for economic rea- 
sons afford to do. so on a full-time basis. The 
number of such children is large. even at 
present; and. it will increase. as education 
reaches: the, still, poorer, sections of society. 
The опју way in which these children can 
receive education is by getting it on apart- 
time basis; and it should, be а deliberate 
object of policy to provide such education 
оп аз large a-scale as possible. 


(9) The content of this part-time educa- 
ton would have to be elastic: and should be 
determined according to the needs and apti- 
tudes of the children receiving) it. For 
‘some children who desire to complete this 
stage. of education and. prepare themselves 
for the next, it should: be patterned on the 
lines of the full-time courses. But for those 
who do not wish to do so—and these would 
be the large majority—the content of edu- 
cation should have a large vocational ele- 
ment and should be so developed as to serve 
their immediate needs. 1 


(8) То begin with, attendance at these 
classes should be voluntary: But obligatory 
‘attendance тау be introduced in ап area as 
soon as the ground is ready. This may be 
done in-some areas almost immediately, 
and all parts of the country should be cov- 
ered in the fifth and sixth plans. 


(4) It is not possible to determine pre- 
cisely the proportion of students who will 
be in part-time education af this stage. The 
poliev adopted should be to provide a place 
ї full-time education for every student who 
desires to receive such education.and {о 
provide a place in part-time education for 
all those who cannot, for some reason, fol- 
low a full-time course. The proportion of 


т Chapter X. 


curs cue cime eec 
students in part-time and full-time educa- 
tion would thus vary, depending upon econo- 
mic factors, from area to area, and even in 
the same area, from one class of society to 
another. For purposes of financial esti- 
mates, however, we have assumed. that, for 
the country as a whole, enrolment in part- 
time education would be about 10-per cent 
of the total enrolment at this stage in 1975- 
76 and about 20 per cent in 1985-86. 


~ 


7.33, Educational and Social Causes. The 
educational factors which are responsible 
for another 30 per cent of the wastage in- 
clude the existence of incomplete schools 
which do not teach the full courses; the 
large prevalence of stagnation which dis- 
courages children from staying longer at 
school; the dull character of most of the 
schools and their poor capacity to attract 
stndents and retain them; the absence of an- 
cillary services like school meals and school 
health; and the failure of the average parent 
or child to see the advantage of attendance 
at school. It need hardly be stressed that. 
the sovereign remedy for all these problems 
is qualitative improvement supplemented 
by an intensive programme of parental 
education. The social factors which ope- 
rate mainly in the case of girls play a minor 
role, They include betrothal or marriage 
and opposition to sending grown-up girls to 
schools, especially to mixed schools or 
schools without women teachers. The re- 
medies are self-evident. 


7.34. General Observations. An effective 
way in which to reduce the evils of wastage 
and stagnation is for the State Education 
Department to treat every school as an indi- 
vidual entity and for every school to give 
individual attention to every child. The 
Department should use the techniques 
which have been developed to measure the 
extent of wastage and stagnation from year 
to year in each class and in each school: and 
on the basis of these data, it should insist 
ой every school making ihe best efforts 
possible to reduce these evils. Similarly 
each school should pay adequate attention 
to individual children. It has been found 
that wastage is reduced even by a simple 
act such as a sympathetic enquiry made by 
à teacher of the parents whenever a child 
ceases to attend school What is needed 
therefore, is a nation-wide programme of 
school improvement in which the reduction 
of wastage and stagnation would figure pro- 


minently. The broad outline of such a 'рго-. 


gramme is discussed more fully elsewhere! 
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7.35. It has to be remembered that-wast- 
age and stagnation, like headache and iever, 
are not diseases in themselves: they are 
really symptoms of other diseases in the 
educational system, the chief among which 
are the lack of proper articulation between 
education and life and the poor capacity of 
the sehools to attract and hold students. To 
these may be added a third  ailment— 
poverty, which falls outside the system. 
Urgent action is needed to remove the first 
two educational weaknesses; the effect of 
the third can be offset only as the economy 
of the country improves. The goal of uni- 
versal retention of pupils, therefore, is the 
most difficult of all and can be reached only 
over a period of time. This makes it all the 
more necessary to organize immediately ап 
intensive programme for the reduction of 
wastage and to pursue it till the goal is 


‹ beginning should be made with 
Class here the target should be to re- 
duce .wastage by half before the end of 
the fourth plan and to reduce it to the mini- 
mum by the end of the fifth plan. In the 
lower primary stage, all wastage should be 
reduced to the absolute minimum by the 
end of the first decade (1966-76) and at the 
higher primary stage, by the end of the 
second decade (1976-87). 


ENROLMENTS at THE PRIMARY STAGE 


7.36. Targets. Table 7.5 gives the enrol- 
ments at the primary stage in the first 
three plans as well as the anticipated en- 
rolments during the next twenty years if 
the Constitutional Directive is to be ful- 
ae (See also charts on pages 162 and 


пр је 


TABLE 7:5. ENROLMENTS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION 


1985-86 . . s 5 В . B й 


N.B. For details see Supplementary Volume І, Part У. 


Figures in brackets indicate rate of annual growth. 


Enrolment (in oco's) Enrolment as Percentage of Popu- 
Stage/ Years lation in the Corresponding Age- 
groups 
Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
I-IV 
1950-51 ~ » - E a я á 10,102 3:549 13,651 550 20-1 37:8 
" (4:1) (7:2) (4-9) 

«56.50 Е 2 5 ^ А Қ р, 12,369 5,011 17,380 59:5 25:0 42:6 
kv ED боз G9 | 
1960-61 17,170 7,826 24,996 74:0 359 54-8 

(14-3) (9:9) (8:2) 

5 > epo Ieri e--245361. 1225547. (373090 90:2 47'6 69:2 

T 959 G3 9 °ч 
: а 5 5 : Ў А 34,447 26,850 61,297 109:8 68:6 89° 
ү G^) (оф бз | 

- o. ПИРЫ 8,066 33,484 71,550 109:7 97:2 106: 
1975-76 3 4066. dd 45 7 4 
1980-81 ; f 4 1 . 41,173 33,515 79,688 110.8 1107 110.8 
1985-86 . з ) К E г i 39,509 36,730 76,239 110:0 лоо поо 

TE ENEE S L Es a a ee 
V—VII 
3 ч x Ж $ У P % 2,6 59 3,228 20:8 “6 13:0 
639 099 VO "Dae АН 

= 5 Е д СЕЙ к LE 6 933 4592 25:6 6:9 ЕСІ 
1955-56 : % i4 mo Wr 5 

- Tex 93 и: E Е: Nu onc 87. 1,876 7:463 355 12:5 924: 
К (9 озу (9 1% 

5- R КС А РА ШЕ 8,962 3,587 12,549 4979 20°7 “6 
77 сео) | луд i3) a 
= g - у $ у “ 1 6,785 21,218 67°7 
КЕ 1653. суд ‘в 

-76 . - - 5 : К Е . 19:774. 12,620 32,394 81:9 
E в, (то Gs» 

- А 5 3 i d 7 у 23,867 18,456 42,323 90:0 
T (r1) Go) (2:9) 

25214 23,00 48714 90-0 
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It will be seen from. this table that ex- 
pansion at the lower primary stage has 
been very rapid in the first three plans. The 
total enrolments increased from 14 million 
in 1950-51 to 37 million in 1965-66—nearly 
a three-fold increase in 15 years. This im- 
plies an average annual growth of 4.9 per 
cent in the first plan, 7.5 per cent in the 
second and 8.2 per cent in the third. We 
expect the same tempo to continue in the 
fourth plan. In the next ten years, as we 
near the saturation point, the tempo of ex- 
pansion will slow down considerably—to 
5.5 per cent per year in the fifth plan and 2.2 
per cent in the sixth. The total enrolments 
are expected to increase from 37 million in 
1965-66 to 54 million in 1970-71, to 72 million 
in 1975-76 and to 80 million in 1980-81. Та 
the next plan, the enrolments will actually 
decline to 76 million—on account of the an- 
ticipated effect of the fall in the birth-rate 
—and this decline will continue for a few 
years. In other words, we would have 
crossed the hump by 1981. Thereafter the 
progress would be easier and, as the pres- 
sures of expansion would di inish, it will 
be possible to pay still greater attention to 
qualitative improvement. 


7.31. At the higher primary stage, the pic- 
ture is slightly different. Here the expan- 
sion in the first three plans has been even 
more ragio than at the lower primary stage, 
the total enrolments increasing from 3 mil- 
lion in 1950-51 to 13 million in 1965-66— 
about a four-fold increase in 15 years. Here 
also, the tempo of expansion has been rising 
from plan to plan, the average annual rate 
of growth being 7.6 per cent in the first plan, 
10.2 per cent in the second and 11.0 per cent 
in the third. In the next twenty years, the 
total expansion will be about three and a 
half times and the enrolments will rise from 
13 million in 1965-66 to 32 million in 1975-76 
and to 49 million in 1985-86. Up to 1976, ex- 
pansion will be a little easier; but thereafter, 
as we approach the saturation point, the dif- 
ficulties will increase considerably. Fortu- 
nately, the expansion programme at the 
lower primary stage will have substantially 
ended by then and it will be possible to con- 
centrate resources to a greater extent on the 
development of the higher primary stage. 


7,38. Education of Girls. Two problems 
concerning expansion—the education of girls 
and of tribals—deserve special notice. It 
will ђе seen from Table 7.5, that at 
the lower primary stage, the problem 
with regard to boys is very near 
solution, ¿because their enrolment is 


about 90 per cent of the population 
in the corresponding age-group. But the en- 
rolment of girls is much lower—the number 
of girls enrolled for every 100 boys 
being only 50. At the higher primary stage, 
the gap between the education of boys and 
that of girls becomes wider still—although 
both have still a long way to во—апа the 
number of girls enrolled for every 100 boys 
is only 40. In fact, it may well be said that 
the problem of fulfilling the Constitutional 
Directive is essentially the problem of edu- 
cating girls. This problem was carefully exa- 
mined by the National Committee оп 
Women’s Education (1958-59) with whose re- 
commendations we fully agree. In particu: 
lar, we would like to emphasize its propo- 
sals regarding 


— educating public opinion to overcome . 


traditional prejudices against  girls' 
education; 

— appointing women teachers; 

— popularising mixed primary schools; 
and wherever possible and demand- 
ed, opening separate schools’ for 
girls at the higher primary stage; 

— providing free books and writing 
materials and, where needed, even 
clothing; and 

— providing part-time education for 
girls in the age-group 11-13 who 
cannot attend schools on a whole- 
time basis because they are required 
to work at home, 


7.39. Education of the Tribals. The pro- 
blem of spreading education among the tri- 
bals also needs special attention. Here the 
main difficulty is that of getting teachers for 
the purpose. The obvious remedy seems to 
lie in providing better scales of pay and ade- 
quate housing facilities for those who are 
prepared to take up the task of teaching in 
tribal areas. The teachers must know 
the tribal language and culture, апа 
а study of these should be included 
in their training programmes. Тһе pro- 
gramme of the school will have to be rede- 
signed to suit tribal life. In thinly populat- 
ed areas, where it is not possible to establish 
day schools, Ashram Schoois should be 
established in large numbers. 


7.40. Special Assistance to Underdeveloped 
Areas. As pointed out earlier, the develop- 
ment of primary education shows consider- 
able variation from area to area. The mag- 
nitude) of the unfinished task, therefore, is 
very unequally distributed between the dif- 
ferent areas. The capacities of the different 


parts oí the country to support a programme 
of universa] primary education are also un- 
equal and what is worse, it is the 

areas that often have the heaviest load of 
the unfinished task to carry. Under these 
cireumstances the  equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities assumes great signifi- 
cance. 


7.41. A process of equalizing opportuni- 
ties in primary education has to be attempt- 
ed at various levels. When the family is 
responsible for (һе primary education. of 
children,  inequalities-- develop between 
children from the rich and those from the 
poor families. "These can be equalized .at 
the local government level which. сап strive 
to reduce the ‘inequalities at the family 
level. It will, therefore, be a responsibility 
of the district school boards' to try to 
equalize opportunities for. primary educa- 
tion between. different. villages and towns 
within their areas and between families in 
each town and village. But the economic 
eapacities of districts and their loads of the 
unfinished. task are very uneven. It. із, 
therefore, a качы ш of the State 
Governments to strive to equalize opportu- 
nities as between districts through a grant- 
in-aid based on the principle of equaliza- 
tionl. Finally, similar inequalities appear 
again at the State level in the develop- 
ment of primary education already achiev- 
ed, in the magnitude of the "nfinished 
task and in the economic capacity of the 
States to support a programme of universal 
education. It is, therefore, the responsibi- 
Шу of the Government of India to strive 
to equalize opportunities in primary educa- 
tion at the State level. This may be done 
through. the institution of a special grant- 

` in-aid in the Centrally-sponsored sector to 
assist the poorer and less developed States 
to fulfil the Constitutional Directive in time. 


7.42, Enrichment of the Curricula and Im- 
provement of Quality. Expansion of facili- 
ties at the primary stage and the universal 
enrolment of children and their» retention 
in school till the end of the compulsory 
period is only one aspect of the fulfilment 
of the Constitutional Directive. An equal- 
ly important aspect is qualitative improve- 
ment so that the instruction. imparted be- 
comes good education and helps children to 


2 See Chapters III and IV. 


1 The detailes of this proposal have been discussed in Chapters X and XVIII. 
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grow into useful and responsible citizens. 
The most crucial programme from this point 
of view is the improvement in the quality 
of primary teachers, which has already been 
discussed elsewhere" Another equally sig- 
nificant programme is the introduction of 
СЕ аз an - 


ado е iscussed 


ese programmes are 
in the next two chapters, 


EXPANSION ОР SECONDARY EDUCATION 


(Classes VIII—XII) 


7.43. General Principles. We shall now 
consider the problems of' expansion at the 
secondary stage relating to the establish- 
ment of secondary schools and to the plan- 
ning of their enrolments. In both these mat- 
ters, the policies to be adopted are different 
from those in primary education. 


(1) Establishment of Secondary Schools. 
It is.a major objective of educational policy 
to take the primary school as close to the 
home of the child as possible, even if this 
implies. the establishment of smaller and 
costlier institutions. А4 the secondary stage, 
on the other hand, distance is a less over- 
viding ‘consideration, and . emphasis must 
shift to the. establishment of optimum-sized 
institutions which tend to be more есопо- 
mical and efficient. 'This is discussed more 
fully in a later section. 


(2) Emrolments. in Secondary Education. 
Similarly, for several years to come it will 
not be financially possible for the States to 
make secondary education universal, пог 
will it be possible on economic. grounds for 
the large majority of children to continue 
their. education beyond the compulsory 
stage. The objective of the enrolment 
policy in secondary.education will, there- 
fore, Have-to be defined on a.different basis. 
In this connection, we invite attention to 
мире omm 
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our recommendations made elsewhere? that 
— the overall enrolments in secondary 
education should be, broadly gover- 
ned by the need for trained man- 

power; 


— it is essential to vocationalize second- 
ary education and to work to- 
wards a target wherein about 20 
per cent of the enrolments at the 
lower secondary stage and about 50 
per cent of those at the higher se- 
condary stage would be in voca- 
tional education; 


— there should be an emphasis on 
equalization of opportunities in se- 
condary education and, from this 
point of view, a large programme 
of scholarships should be developed 
at this stage; efforts are also needed 
to reduce the large imbalances now 
seen in the expansion of secondary 
education in the different parts of 
the country and to spread secondary 
education among girls, the schedul- 
ed castes and the scheduled tribes; 


— in identifying the children to be as- 
sisted in studying further at the se- 
condary stage, ‘ability’ should not 
be understood in the narrow tradi- 
tional sense to mean merely intel- 
lectual competence, but the concept 
should be broadened to include all 
types of abilities; and 

— earnest efforts should be made to 

identify and develop talent. 


7.44. Enrolments in Secondary Education. 
In the light of these broad principles, we 
shall now discuss the enrolments at the 


lower secondary and higher secondary 
stages. These have been reproduced in 
Table 7.6 on the next page. It will be 


seen therefrom that at the lower secondary 
stage, the total enrolments were nearly 
quadrupled and increased from 1.5 million 
їп 1950-51 to 6.1 million in 1965-66. This im- 
plies an average annual increase of about 
10 рег cent or a doubling period of about 
seven years In the next 20 years, the en- 
rolments will again be quadrupled and rise; 
from 6.1 million to 244 million. But this” 
implies an average annual increase of about 
7 per cent only or a doubling period of ten 
vears. The increase in enrolments in abso- 
lute numbers during the next two decades 


т Chapter У. 
275ее Chapter II for details. 
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is very large—about four times that in the 
first three plans—but the annual rate of 
growth is slowed down from 10 to 7 per 
cent. (See also chart on page 168). 


The position is similar at the higher se- 
condary stage also. The enrolments have 
risen from about 282,000 in 1950-51 to 1.4 
million in 1965-66—an increase by five 
times. This implies an average annual rate 
of growth of 11.3 per cent or a doubling 
period of about six years. In the next 20 
years, the enrolments will again increase by 
five times and rise from 1.4 million to 6.9 
million. The increase is absolute numbers 
is thus about five times that which occurred 
in the first three plans. But the average 
annual growth is slowed down from 11.3 
per cent to 8.3 per cent and the doubling 
period is now about nine years. 


It will also be observed that the increase 
at the higher secondary stage is compara- 
tively slower between 1965 and 1975. But 
it becomes more ravid in the succeeding 
decades because of the addition of one year 
to this stage? (See also chart on page 169). 


7.45. In planning enrolments in secondary 
education in the next two decades, two fac- 
tors will have to be kept in view: 


— The pressures of expansion will in- 
crease rather than decrease because 
of such factors as the establishment 
of high schools in rural areas hither-* 
to unserved, the improvement in the 
general economic condition of the 
people, and the spread of the desire 
for post-elementary education to all 
sections of society; and 


— even at the present rates of expan- 
sion, standards have deteriorated be- 
cause enrolments have outstripped 
available facilities like teachers or 
equipment. Besides, there has been 
a large increase in unemployment 
amongst the matriculates. If the 
present trends continue or аге allow- 
ed to increase, this deterioration in 
standards will be accentuated and 
educated unemployment will be ex- 
tremely serious. 


7,46. It is, therefore, necessary to regulate 
enrolments as proposed above. This implies 
the adoption of a policy of (1) locating 
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TABLE 7-6. ENROLMENTS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


ae ees | 
Enrolment as Percentage of Popu- 


Stage/Years Enrolment (осо?) lation in the реро Age- 


Wie = = ———_ 


Воуз Girls Total Boys Girls Total 


Г сое dew ees iio | — — Tq. 


Classes УШ—Х 


1950-51 : | T 5 А x { 1.304 204 1,508 10-9 1:8 6:5 
(8-5) (14-8) (9:5) 
1955-56 \ FANT OMA he T | 1,965 406 2371 14'9 3:3 өз 
(8-4) (12:8) (9:2) 
1960-61 қ З . > ? | 4 2.941 741 3,682 20:4 5:4 I3: 1 
(9:9) (13-9) (10:7) 
1965-66 * - . 5 ; 4 1 4:707 1.420 6,127 28:1 9-1 19-1 
(6-9) (9-7) (7:5) : 
1970-71 А 5 s ~ É 4 С 6,559 2,259 8,818 34:2 12:2 23-4 
(6 8) (9-7) (7:5) | 
1975-76 . . s А у 4 с 9.104 3.581 12,685 40:8 16:9 эх 
(6-2) (8-2) (6-8) : , | 
1980-81 " 7 d у z - 2 12.256 5.285 17.541 49° 22:6 36:3 
(6:1) (8-1) (6-7) 
1985-86 б D v 5 - Э s 15,526 7.842 24.358 60:4 30:6 46-0 


+ 


Classes XI -XII 


1950-51 . 4 5 5 t x у 245 37 282 3'3 0:5 1:9 
(12-0) (13-9) (12:2) | 
1955-56 3 4 5 ї > 5 3 431 71 502 52 979 3-1 
(10:7) (13:2) (11:1) 
* 1960-61 3 Е Д 1 1 | i 717 132 849 8-0 1:6 49 
бо) (11:4) (10:5) | 
1965-66 4 | í 4 i y у 1,172 „226 1,398 11:5 2:3 79 
(7:7) (11-6) (8-3) 
1970-71 4 5 9 4 б . > 1,696 391 2,087 14°6 325 9:2 
(6:7) (10:3) (7-5) 
1975-76 . 4 5 : ) , . 2,351 638 2,989 17% 4:8 IT-0 
(7:8) (11:3) (8-6) 
1900-225 Жи т 3:423 1,089 4,512 21:7 ТА m — 148 
(7:9) (11-4) (8:8) | 
1985-86 1 1 ыы : У 5:004 1,869 6,873 28-8 11:4 2074 


Source, Ministry of ton, Form A, for 1950-51 to 1960-61. Data for 1965-66 were estimated in the те 
the Commission. 


М.В. Figures in parentheses show the ee annual Tate of growth during the quinqgennim concerned. 
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| OMA ЙЕ: 
LOWER SECONDARY STAGE 


(CLASSES VIII- X) 


ENROLMENT IN CLASSES VIII-X 
AS PERCNTAGE OF POPULATION 
IN AGE-GROUP 13-15 YEARS 


THE PORTION BELOW 
THE ARROW REPRESENTS 
GENERAL EDUCATION 
AMONG BOYS AND GIRLS 
AND THAT ABOVE IT 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


MILLIONS 
25 
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HIGHER SECONDARY STAGE 


(CLASSES Xi-XII) 
ESA cis ES sovs 
ENROLMENT ІМ CLASSES XI-XII GENERAL EDUCATION 
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AS PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION AND THAT ABOVE IT 
MILLIONS IN AGE-GROUP 16-17 YEARS 
7 


VOCATIONAL EBUCATION 
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secondary schools in a well-planned manner, 
(2) maintaining adequate standards and de- 
termining the enrolments and intake of each 
secondary school with reference to places 
available, and (3) selecting the best 
amongst the applicants for the places avail- 
able. To give effect to these new policies, 
we make the following recommendations: 


(1) A development plan for secondary 
education should Бе prepared 
separately for each district, after 
taking into consideration the exist- 
ing and perspective needs of ex- 
pansion. The plan should indicate 
the measures required to be taken, 
with rough estimates of cost, for 
raising each secondary school to an 
optimum level of efficiency, the 
places where new schools are need- 
ed, and the manner in which the 
location of existing schools can be 
rationalized by a process of consoli- 
dation in areas where schools have 
already proliferated and are creat- 
ing problems of overlap, duplica- 
tion or unhealthy educational com- 
petition. The preparation of such 
a plan should be undertaken and 
completed immediately, and its 
implementation should start as soon 
as practicable and be completed in 
a period of about ten years. Each 
school should be given notice to de- 
velop itself on the lines indicated 
within a given time; and the neces- 
sary financial assistance should be 
made available to it by a suitable 
amendment of the grant-in-aid 
rules, if necessary. A large majo- 
rity of the schools, it is hoped, will 
rise to the occasion and improve 
themselves. Until- they do 50, 
however, their recognition should 
be extended temporarily and there 
should be a detailed inspection to 
assess the progress made before the 
recognition is renewed. If a school 
cannot come up to the standards 
in spite of all these efforts, there 
should be no hesitation in with- 
drawing its recognition. 


(2) All secondary schools should be 
adequately staffed and equipped to 
provide good education. For this 
purpose, it is necessary to ensure 
that the essential standards are 

ла. REX 
1 Chapter У. 
2 For details, see Chapter ХИ. 


maintained in all new. institutions 
and to resist the trend, now often 
noticed, to establish secondary 
schools without the needed teachers 
or facilities. Steps should also be 
taken to see that the existing insti- 
tutions are raised gradually to at 
least the minimum levels prescrib- 
ed and that over-crowding in classes 
is not permitted. If these measures 
are adopted, it will be possible to 
determine the places available in 
lower secondary schools and the 
quality of education imparted 
therein. 


(3) Each secondary school should select 
the best students for admission from 
amongst the applicants. As stated 
earlier, the selection at the lower 
secondary stage will be in the 
nature of a ‘self-selection’. At the 
higher secondary stage, however, 
the selection will have to be more 
rigorous. The principal basis for 
such selection would nomally be 
the marks obtained in the public 
examination at the end of Class X. 
But the unreliability of this basis, 
especially in borderline cases, 
should be tempered by taking into 
consideration the school record, the 
proficiency of the students in fields 
not tested in the examination and 
such other relevant factors. It 
should also be possible to make an 
exception in the case of very gift- 
ed students in some special fields, 
e.g., mathematics or languages, who 
may not have shown good perform- 
ance in the aggregate. By and large, 
the methods of selection adopted 
here will be similar to those which 
will be adopted at the  universitv 
stage?. 


The chart on page 171 gives a graphic re- 
presentation of the enrolment at the four 
main stages of school education from 1950- 
51 to 1985-86. 


7.47. Vocational Education. We shall now 
discuss some important features of the ex- 
pansion of secondary education. 'The most 
important of these is vocationalization which 
we have repeatedly stressed in this report. 
As we visualize them, the enrolments in vo- 
cational education at the secondary stage 
will be as shown in Table 7.7. 
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(including in Table 7:6) 


Enrolments in vocational 


education. (000's) 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


TABLE 7:7. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AT THE SECONDARY STAGE 


Percentge of enrolments in voca- 


tional education 


Boys 


ment 


Girls 


to total enrol- 


Total 


DS 212114. 1 


Classes VIII-X 


1950-51 29 18 46 2:2— 8-8 3-5 
(6-1) (12:2) (9:1) 
1955-56 39 32 71 2:0 79 3:9 
(10-8) (1:8) (7:1) | 
1960-61 65 35 100 2:2 47 2-7 
(6-7) (6:1) (6:5) 
1965-66 . . . . . . 3 . 90 47 137 179 32 a 2-2 
КА ы 4 (19-7) (19*2) (19"6) емей Ў 
1970-71 . . . . . 222 113 33 3:4 5:0 3:8 
4 (19-7) (19:2) (9:6; 
Ма "ns ec Te Ee ae IT 546 272 Sis ae Emcee ge СЫ? 6: 
| аб) (9:2) (19-6) | 
т SEES ПО 2 ар 75 1,344 655 1,999 1:0 12-4 11:4 
| . | (9-7) (9:2. (49-6 4 
1 Жа 
à i ә > Ж E К ` 3,305 1,568 4,873 20:0 | 20-0 200 
3 $ n 
Classes XI—XII ‘il 
1950-51 105 20 125 2: .6 j 24 
| бтз NOS GRAND и T | 
pu 17 35 2I 1:6 ~ А 
БАСТА ЕЕ ОСТ); Wet 4274 
1960-61 29 59 358 41:7 . а 
72 АҒА 99 өй? өз Howe] 
em Гір . . 471 87 564 о. 8. . 
ue СЕТ Rhe c] 
1979-71 . т v v 721 157 878- 42-5 Mok У 
= -. (8:6) (12:6) | (9:4) XE 4 42-1 
1975-76 » 1099 28 1,373 46 . : 
| GOR ome Се кү. МИИ 
1980-81 . . . " 3645 514 2,159 | * 
| . 481 2 . 
WS @7 азу ОФ 29 a 
1985-86 . è 2502 934 3,436 50%0 50%0 50:0 


Source. 


Ministry of Education Form A, for data up to 1960-61. 
of the Commission. 


М.В. @ Figures in parentheses show average annual rate of path in the ашалган onega. 


(ii) Totals do not tally on account of rounding, |. |. 


Data for 1965-66 were estimated in the Secretariat 
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Ч It will be seen that: " 


— at the lower sec stage, the en- 
rolment in vocational education was 
about 3 per cent in 1950-51. In 
1965-66, it declined to 22 per cent 
because of a very rapid increase in 
general education. It is assumed 
that a systematic attempt will be 
made {о introduce vocational 
courses at this stage, either part- 

| time or full-time, and to increase 

| the enrolment in these courses, by 
1986, to about 20 per cent of the 

Ii t% total enrolment. This is the most 

| challenging part of the work to be 

= done at this stage; 


~~ at the higher secondary stage, the en- 
rolment in vocational courses 15 
now about 40 per cent of the total 
enrolment. .Allowance has to be 
made here for the fact that the gene- (а) 
ral education course is now only of 
one year's duration. If it were leng- 
thened to two years, this proportion 
à of enrolment in vocational courses 
| would fall to about 20 per cent. One 
of the major reforms we envisage is 
to vocationalize higher secondary 
education and to raise the епгоі- (e) 
ments in the vocational courses at 
this stage to 50 per cent of the total 
enrolment. : 


7.48. How can these objectives be realised 
and what are the types of vocational educa- 


Vill will enter ent in 


part-time basis for them to obtain 
ualification or to u their 
Examples of the type of 
courses which can be offered are 
e in the annexures to Chapters 


and XV. We recommend that . 


à special section should be set up 
in the Education Departments 
which will remain in touch with 
such young еч, help them to 
obtain suitable opportunities for 
training either on a full-time or on 
a part-time basis and also provide 
them, side by side, with some gene- 
ral education. 


А large proportion of the“ rural 
boys will join. the farm. 
They will have to be provided with 
further education which will en- 
able them to improve their profes- 
sional efficiency and general educa- 
tion. 


A large proportion of girls will 
leave school and get married either 
immediately or a little later. They 


“should be given further education 


in home science combined with 
general education. 


| tion that can be provided at-this stage? (2) Higher Secondary Stage. A wide 


range of vocational courses will be available 


| _ (1) Lower Secondary Stage. The follow- ат Аары 


ing are the courses which can be organized 

for students who leave school at the end of (a) 
Class УП or УШ: | 

(а) In the industrial training insti- 

tutes, there are courses which are 

-open to those who have completed 

= the primary school. If the age of 

admission to these courses is reduc- 


t ed to 14,1 a large number of students 
who have completed the primary t 
school will be able to enter these (b) 

* courses of industrial training. ез 


(b) The terminal programmes ргоуіа- 
ed in technical schools which will 
prepare students for jobs in in- 
< dustry form another category of 
the vocational courses at this stage. 
The details of the programme are (c) 
· discussed elsewhere’. 


(c) A large number of the students who 


I. 


Apart from the expansion of facili- 
ties for full-time studies іп those 
polytechnics. ..which have been 
recommended in Chapters XIV and 
XV, we envisage the development 
at this stage of part-time vocational 
courses in industry arranged: оп 
either а day-release, sandwich ог 
correspondence course basis. . 
Agricultural and enginee! poly- 
technics should organize short con- 
densed courses for the upgradi 
of skills of those who have entere 


into employment or the retraining 


and re-education of those already 
qualified. : нү 
A large number of courses offered 
in industrial training institutes re- 
quire the completion of Class X as 
a qualification for entry. We have 


drop out after Class VII or Class 
| Се ae + у 
| ; This was тб andis now reduced tors, For details, see Chapter XV. ve jode 


| 2. Ibid. 
| 
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recommended! a rapid expansion of 
these facilities. 


(d) In addition to the courses so far 
described, a wide range of other 
courses in health, commerce, admi- 
nistration, small-scale industries 
and the services should be develop- 
ed ranging in duration from six 
months to three years for a certi- 
ficate or a diploma qualification. 
These can also be offered on a part- 
time basis or through: correspond- 
ence for those already in employ- 
ment. The lists of such coursese 
annexed to Chapters XIV and XV 
give an jdea of the scope of the 
facilities which the Commission 
has in mind. 

In view of the importance of the ү, 
gramme and the large scale of the opera- 
tions to be undertaken, it is essential that 
special sections should be created within the 
State Departments of Education and charg- 
ed with the overall organization of courses 
of this nature, whether full-time or part- 
time. In organizing such programmes the 
sections should bear in mind the manpower 
needs and work in close collaboration with 
the machinery for vocational guidance and 
with industry and employers generally. 

7.49, Central Grants for Development of 
Vocational Education at the School Stage. 
We attach very great importance to the vo- 
cationalization of secondary education. For 
this purpose, we recommend that the Cen- 
tral Government should provide special 


grants to State Governments іп the 
centrally sponsored sector. It was the 
federal grants for  vocationalization in 


secondary schools that stimulated the voca- 
tionalization of secondary edueation in the 
USA, and this experience has a valuable 
lesson for India. The following description 
of the American experience will be of in- 
terest to those concerned with the problem: 


Federal grants for vocational education began 
with the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. The activity 
was directed at the development of what was re- 
garded as a neglected area of education. That is, 
high school programmes were seen as strongly 
oriented toward preparation for college; students 
whose plans did not include college were offered 
little оғ no instruction in preparation for useful 
employment..........Smith-Hughes provided con- 
tinuing appropriations in support of salaries of 
teachers of agriculture, home economics, trades 
and industry, and the distributive occupations. .... 
..... Additional monies were appropriated for pre- 
paration of vocational teachers and for adminis- 
tration of the act by the U.S. Office of Education. 
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The  George-Barden Act of 1946 authorized 
appropriations of additional sums for training 
in the four main fields of vocational education 
listed above...................The requirements for 
Participation by states in this Act are essentially 
the same as in the Smith-Hughes......... 

Finally, under Title VIII of the National 
Defence Education Act of 1958 an additional $ 15 
million is authorized, specifically to be used for 
area vocational schools in the training of highly 
skilled technicians........ 

Since the intent of the grant programmes has 
been to stimulate activity, it must be stated that 
they have been successful In 1917, something 
less than $ 3 million was spent on vocational edu- 
cation by all levels of government, and there were 
less than 200,080 pupils enrolled. Forty years 
later, expenditure stood at $ 176 million and en- 
rolment had increased to 3.4 million pupils. It 
is hard to believe that “advance would have been 
so great in the absence of federal leadership. At 
present federal funds are overmatched by both 
state and local expenditures taken separatel'y.? 


7.50. Part-time Education. Another im- 
ortant aspect of the expansion of secondar 
ducation is the need b provide part-time 

ardly exists at present; 


and if will have to be expanded very largely 
on the following lines. 


(1) Lower Secondary Stage. 
lize the following programmes: 


(a) Some students who have complet- 
ed the primary school and are un- 
able to continue their studies on a 
full-time basis may wish to prepare 
themselves for the high school 
examination at the end of Class X. 
Part-time courses similar to the 
full-time ones should be organized 
for such students on the lines.of the 
courses in existing night high 
schools. The courses are expected 
to be run, by and large, in “һе 
buildings of the full-time schools so 
that part-time students may use the 
same equipment. The teachers will 
also be largely drawn from the 
same source and receive extra pay- 
ment for the work. Ordinarily, the 


- 


We  visua- 


students _ wil take а somewhat 
longer time to complete these 
courses. 


(b) Courses of the above type will, 
however, be few, and the large 
majority of part-time education 
will be of a vocational character 
required by those who have actual- 
ly adopted some career and desire 
to improve their professional effi- 
ciency. The success of these рго- 
grammes, ‘which will be ‘of various 


т Chapter XV. 


2 C.S. Benson. The Economics of Public Education Houghton Mifflin Со’, New York, рр. 262-63. 
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types, will depend upon the flexi- 
bility of organization and the ex- 
tent to which they meet the needs of 
the students. However, the follow- 
ing.two types will be the most im- 
portant: 


(i) Courses ін AGRICULTURE. We 
recommend that part-time courses 
should be organized for students 
who have left the primary school 
and taken to farming as a vocation. 
The principle object of these 
courses should be to introduce the 
young persons to improved farming 
methods, but they will also contain 
an element of general education. 
They may be arranged to suit the 
convenience of the students; for 

Pane they may be run one or 
two days a week or on a full-time 
basis for two to six weeks in a year. 
Such courses can be conducted in 
the ic al ics pro- 
posed to be set up, th i 
high schools and especially at the 
primary extension centres! jf 
vigorous steps are taken in this 
direction, we believe that about 
one-third to one-half of the total 
enrolment in vocational education 
would be in courses of this type. 


(11) БРЕСТА, Courses FOR . GIRLs. 
For girls leaving the primary school 
at about the age of 14, we propose 
the organization of part-time ог 


full-time courses in home science or 
household industrie {ike tailoring, 
arts and crafts, poultry, dairying, 
ete., to prepare them better for 
their future life as housewives and 
mothers. These may be short full- 
time courses or part-time courses 
over a long duration and сап be 


both useful and popular. 


(2) Higher Secondary Stage. Programmes 
of part-time education at this stage are 
very important and will include the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) part-time courses organized on the 
pe pattern of the full-time 
ones meant for those who would 
like to pass the higher secondary 
examination; 

(b) part-time courses in agriculture 
for those who have taken to agri- 
culture as a career; 

(c) part-time courses in industry for 
those who have joined it; 


1. !See Chapter XIV. 
41 Edn.—23. 


(d) special courses for girls on the 
lines of those recommended at the 
lower secondary stage, but con- 
ducted at a higher level in view of 
the better general education which 
the students would have received; 
and 


(e) part-time. courses for those whe 
want to be self-employed. 
7.51. The scale of enrolments we have in 
hod for part-time education is indicated 
elow. 


(1) Lower Secondary Stage. At present, 
most of the enroiments at this stage 
is on a full-time basis. There are 
а few night high schools: in big 
cities whicn provide part-time edu- 
cation to workers; but their enrol- 
ment is extremely small. It is now 
expected that eftorts will be made 
to provide part-time education on 
a large scale, and that one-fifth of 
the total enrolment will be on a 
part-time ‘basis. 

(2) Higher Secondary . Stage. The 
measures to be adopted at this stage 
will be similar to those mentioned 
above, and we expect about one- 
fourth of the total enrolment to be 
in courses of part-time or corres- 
pondence education. 


7.52. Education of Girls. Special emphasis 
has been laid in these proposals on the ex- 
pansion of secondary education among girls, 
It will be seen from Table 7.6 that 


—at the lower secondary stage, the 
proportion of the enrolment of girls 
to that of boys was about 1:6 in 
1950-51 and that itis now 1 238. 
During the next twenty years, this 
will rise to: 1:2; and 

—at the higher secondary stage, the 
proportion of the enrolment of 
girls to that of boys was about 1:6.5 
in 1950-51 and that it is now about 
1:5. During the next twenty years, 
it is proposed to be raised to 1 : 3. 


7.53. Special efforts would be needed to. 
achieve an expansion of this order. The 
problem has been examined by the 
National. Committee on Women's Educa- 
tion and we broadly agree with its detailed © 
recommendations on the subject. in parti- 
cular, we would like to invite attention to 
the following: КЕР, 

(1) Public opinion is generally not in 
favour of accepting coeducation 
at the secondary stage. Separate 
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schools for girls should, therefore, 
ре specially encouraged. In smal- 
ler places where separate schools 
are not financially teasible, there 
should be a rule that a school which 
admits girls should have some 
women members on its staff. 


(2) Hostels for girls should be encour- 
aged, Where feasible, subsidized 
transport may be arranged. 


(3) Special consideration should be 
shown to girls in the scholarships 
programme that may be developed 
at this stage. 


1.54. We have deliberately emphasized 
the development for part-time and уоса- 
tional education for girls at this stage. As 
girls are more useful at home, they tend to 
be withdrawn from schools earlier than 
boys, and, therefore, the provision of part- 
time education is more needed ior them 
than for boys The same is true of voca- 
tional education also. A vast majority of 
girls that leave school at 14 would be bene- 
fited by short vocational courses or by 
courses in home science which would help 
them in their future life. These need 
greater emphasis than a mere continuation 
of general education. 


PLANNING THE LOCATION OF SCHOOLS 


7.55. In planning the expansion of faci- 
lities in primary and secondary education 
on the scale which has been described 
earlier, one of the important problems to 
be attended to is the planning апа loca- 
tion of schools... The need to adopt a ra- 
tional policy in this matter is obvious: pro- 
рег location will avoid waste and duplica- 
tion, and size is related intimately to cost 
and efficiency. Institutions of vocational 
education should invariably be located in 
close proximity to the industries concern- 


ed, otherwise they will serve little useful 
purpose, and in some situations the results 
may be even pernicious. Unfortunately, 
it has not yet been possible to evolve and 
implement a proper policy in this regard: 
several of our institutions are badly located; 
many of them are too small; and some are 
too big to be manageable. It is desirable 
for the State Education Departments con- 
cerned with the planning of educational 
institutions, to evolve some guide-lines for 
determining the location and size of each 
category of educational institutions. We 
make below some tentative proposals for 
this purpose. 


1.56. Primary Schools. At this stage, 
accessibility is the over-riding consideration 
and small schools, in spite of their heavier 
cost and lower efficiency, must ре accepted. 
The optimum. size of a school is: for a 
lower primary school—4 or 5 teachers апа 
an enrolment of 160 to 200, i.e., a school of 
4 or 5 classes; and for a higher primary 
school, a school of 7 or 8 classes, a teacher 
for each class (excluding the headmaster) 
and an enrolment of 300—400. Wherever 
possible, schools of this size (or even bigger 
ones) should be established. This. can be 
done in all urban areas and in villages of 
1,500 persons or more. Since, however, 
small villages predominate, small schools 
will have to be established, in spite of their 
comparatively greater cost and lower effi- 
ciency. The general rule should be to estab- 
lish a lower primary school within a mile 
or so of the home of every child and a 
higher primary school, within three miles. 
Villages "with a population of 200—300 
should have a lower primary school and 
those with a population of 700 or more 
should' have a higher primary school. The 
present position at the lower primary stage 
is given in Table 7.8 and in the chart on 
page 177. 


TABLE 7:8. DISTRIBUTION OF LOWER PRIMARY SCHOOLS/SECTIONS ACCORDING TO SIZE (1965) 


Percentage of Lower Primary Schools with Enrolment 


State 
Below 30— 50-- 79-- 


39 49 69 99 

Andnra Pradesh 6:4 20:9 19:3 21:4 
Кегаја . ; Orr 0:2 0:6 2-6 
Madhya Pradesh 32:3 20°6 19:6 10:6 
Maharashtra . 14°93. 24:8 17:8 10:7 
Музоге 11:8 20°7 255% 16:1 
Orissa . 20:0 31:6 16:6 13-8 
Punjab . . 6:2 14:0 16:8 25:0 
Rajasthan 3 24:0 27:3 17:5 12:3 
Uttar Pradesh 4:2 12.5 13:5 18.8 

TOTAL . 12:7 20:4 15:9 15-1 


—— 


100— 140 — 180—  240— 320— 400 апа Total 
139 179 239 319 399. above 
15-1 7:4 479 2-6 1:6 0:4  100'0 
25-1 19:8 193 12:7 6-7 12:9 100'0 
91 2:8 2:5 1:3 0:6 0:6 10090 
8-8 6:1 6:4 4:5 2:8 3:8 1000 
13:6 8:1 7:0 3:9 2:2 1:9 100.0 
m 5:3 3:6 ізі 0:3 ` 100:0 
16:5 7:6 6:2 2:8 1:7 3:2 100.0 
8:8 4.1 3°2 Es 0:6 0:7 1009 
18:5 13:0 11:5 57 1:5 0-8 1009 
13:2 8.0 6-9 379 179 2:0 109090 


Source. Data supplied by the State Governments (based on a study of 29 districts). 
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It will be seen that about one-third of all 
primary schools have an enrolment of less 
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teacher can be placed 
separate class. 


in charge of each 


than 40 pupils, and about two-thirds have 
an enrolment of less than спе hundred. 
Only about one-fourth of the schools have 
an enrolment of 140 and more, where a 


7.57. Similar data for the higher primary 
schools is given in Table 7.9. (See also chart 
on page 179). 


TABLE 7-9. DISTRIBUTION OF HIGHER PRIMARY SCHOOLS/SECTIONS ACCORDING TO SIZE (1965) 


Percentage of Higher Primary Schools with Enrolment 


State ры dus i ВИЙ 
Below 20— 49- 6о- 80-- 120— 160--  200—  280— 400 

20 39 59 79 119 159 199 279 399 апа above Total 

Andhra Pradesh 8:3 14:5 9:3 12:4 11:7 тот 7:8 7'1 9.0 9:8 100.0 
Kerala Я x 0.5 2-6 4:9 21:3 17-6 12:4 14:9 14:3 11:5 100-0 
Madhva Pradesh 13:9 22:6 17:5 12:8 15:7 6:8 3:8 2:9 3:1 0:9 1000 
Mahrasntra , II:O 15:9 14:3 12.1 12-4 9:8 5.5 2:3 0:8 у 100.0 
Музоге 13:8 22-8 19.5 13:3 14:3 6:1 4:4 3:6 I: 0:5 1000 
Orissa Җ 5-т 29:4 21:8 12:9 12:4 9:8 5:5 2*3 0:8 И 100:0 
Punjab Тт 4:6 16-І 10:3 10:4 15:0 16-1 16'1 45% 4:6 100 
Rajasthan Ü 2:8 6:7 14:3 15'2 23:5 12:7 9:8 6.4 4:2 4'4 100.0 
Uttar Pradesh 4%7 4:2 7*1 8-4 21:5 15:2 11:7 11:9 12:6 1:7 100-0 


Тота. 9-3 15:9 14:2 II:7 1550 10:3 . . 5 . 


Source . ‘Data supplied by tlie State Governments. The enrolments given in this table are of the higher primary clas 
(Classes V—VII or VI—VIII) only. Most ofthese schools һауе also lower primary classes attached % the 


100°0 


ses 
т. 


„Н may be assumed that the enrolment in 
e higher primary classes should be about 
120 so that one teacher can be put economi- population b 
cally in charge of each class. On this basis, (or 14 per cent) had a population between 
only one-third of the schools will qualify. 200 and 299. 
en if it is assumed that the enrolment in 
те higher primary classes should be about 
‚ 40 рег cent of the institutions fall below 


this level. 


7.58. We do not under-estimate the diffi- 
culties involved in е arrangement pro- sible. 
Posed above. We feel, however, that the 
establishment of larger and more efficient 
primary schools would be facilitated if 
people could be persuaded to accept mixed 
Schools at the primary stage and if small 
neighbouring villares could be induced to 
Share a bigger and more efficient school in 
common, instead of insisting on their own 
Schools, however small. We recommend 
that attempts should be made to educate 
public opinion on these lines. 


population. A long- 
term goal should be to merge these villages 
the meantime. they 
should be grouped together, wherever pos- 
the economie provision 


of schools (and other social services) pos- 


7.60. Secondary Schools. In secondary 
education and still more so in higher educa- 
tion, accessibility becomes a comparatively 
minor consideration, and the emphasis has 
to be shifted to the creation of institutions 
of a size that is economic and efficient. The 
significance of this policy is not appreciated 
and there are at present a very Jarge num- 
ber of small secondary schools which it is 
extremely costly and difficult to improve to 
adeauate levels of efficiency. How bad the 
situation actually is can be seen from Table 
7.10 giving statistics collected by the Com- 
mission in twentv-nine districts. (See also 
chart on page 181). 


7.59. The problem of small villages is 
serious. The first education survey—now 
under revision—showed that out of the 
840,000 habitations in the country, 254,000 
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TABLE 7-10, DISTRIBUTION OF HIGH/HIGHER SECONDARY SCHOOLS/SECTIONS ACCORDING 
TO SIZE (1965) 


Percentage of High/Higher Secondary Schools with Enrolments 


State ----------------------------------------------5-- 
Below 100—  140—  180— 240- 320—  400— 480— 520 Total 
100 139 179 239 319 399 479 519 "- 
Andhra Pradesh Я 411 15:2 8-1 9:3 7:4 6:7 6:3 0:7 552) 100:0 
Kerala о А f 4:5 8:3 4:5 8:3 9:6 12:8 8-4 3:2 40*4 10990 
Madhya Pradesh 35:5 10:5 11:9 13:2 9:2 7:9 3:9 2:6 5:3 100-0 
Maharashtra а ы A 25:6 8.2 7:8 4:4 II*I II:0 I4:I 7:2 10.6 100-0 
Музоге з 2 2 19:9 11:7 10:6 11:4 I3:I 8:2 7'1 2:8 15:2 100°0 
Orissa : 2 f 29°2 19:2 19:2 16:6 8:3 5:0 2:5 T A 100-0 
Punjab 3 « 36:4 15:2 21:2 9-І 9-І 3:0 3-0 A 3:0 100-0 
Rajasthan 1 3 k 45°1 21:4 8:4 9:5 7:2 2:4 са 2:4 3:6 100-0 
Uttar Pradesh . 4 : 21:3 11-6 5:8 13:5 11:7 10:4 3:2 0:6 21:0 1000 
Тота, . 26:6 II:7 91 8:9 10:3 9:0 8:2 3°5 12:7 100-0. 


Source, Data supplied by the State Governments. 


In order to be well equipped and efficient, 
a secondary school should have at least 
three divisions in each of the three classes 
of the secondary stage, ie. a total of nine 
divisions and an enrolment between 360 and 
450. With a school of this size, a staff of 
about 20 teachers is possible and all the 
necessary facilities can be provided without 
increasing the cost per student unduly. If 
the specifications are lowered to two divi- 
sions per class or a total of six divisions— 
and this is the very minimum possible—the 
enrolment wil be between 240 and 300. 
But the existing position is unsatisfactory 
on both these criteria. As many as 26.6 per 
cent of our secondary schools have an en- 
rolment of less than 100—the proportion 
varying from 45 per cent in Kerala to 45.1 
per cent in Rajasthan. About 38.3 per cent 
have an enrolment of 400 and over. The 
best position is in Kerala, where because of 
continuous habitation and density of popula- 
tion, 52 per cent of schools have an enrol- 
ment of 400 and over. The worst position 
is probably in Rajasthan where only 15:6 
per cent of the schools have an enrolment 
of 240 and above. 


7.61. The policy implications are clear. 
An effort has to be made to slow down the 


proliferation of small and uneconomic in- 
stitutions. It should be difficult for new 
secondary schools to be- established 
except in areas where a clear local need can 
be proved and where there 15-а reasonable 
chance of the new school growing to a 
reasonable size within five years ог so. То 
achieve this, it is desirable to prescribe 
stringent conditions for recognition and to 
enforce them strictly. A good working rule 
would be to establish a secondary school 
serving a radius of five to seven miles with 
a total population coverage of 10,000 to 
15,000; and to adopt the practice of provid- 
ing transport in the form of a bicycle to 
students who live at comparatively long 
distances, and hostel facilities, where neces- 
sary. In certain areas, secondary schools 
have already proliferated to such an extent 
that it is not the establishment of new 
secondary schools, but the consolidation of 
existing ones that is the urgent need of the 
day. 


7.62. Vocational Schools. Institutions of 
vocational education have to be large in 
size to be economical and efficient. The 
existing position in this regard (the latest 
statistics available are for 1961-62) is given 
in Table 7.11. 
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TABLE 7:11. SIZE OF VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS (1961-62) 


Туре of institution No. of Total Enrolment per 
institutions enrolment institution 
I. Agriculture . з : * : а ^ ; 106 8,428 80 
2. Engineering and Technology . 5 Е E 5 295 86,228 292 
3. Medicine е ар Е d уй 177 11,257 64 
4. Teachers! Training Schools 1,134 121,652 107 
ALL, VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 3,849 419,043 109 


Source. Ministry of Education, Form A. 


It will be seen that schools of agriculture 
are too small to be efficient. Medical 
schools are also of a small size, but this is 
probably unavoidable as these institutions 
are mostly attached to hospitals. The train- 
ing schools for primary teachers as well as 
the training colleges for secondary teachers 
are also very small in size. Elsewhere, we 
have recommended that the minimum size 
of such an institution should be about 200 
for colleges (one-year course) and 400 for 
schools (two-year course)! Care will also 
have to be taken to see that all vocational 
schools are so located as to be close to the 
industry concerned. This has not always 
happened and we have witnessed instances 
where polytechnics have been located in a 
rural setting where there is no industry, and 
agricultural institutions located in urban 
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areas where they do not and cannot have а 
farm of adequate size. Locations of this 
type lead to infructuous expenditure. and 
should be avoided. 


7.63. The need to prepare careful plans 
for the location of educational institutions 
and the development of all school education 
within a given area such 25 а County 
Council was recognised in England аз early 
as in 1940, and due provision for it was made 
in the Education Act of 1944.2 The results 
have been very good and this experience 
can be of great use to us in evolving suitable 
criteria and in preparing District Educa- 
tional Development Plans. We trust that 
the new education survey will be used for 
the preparation of such plans: 


= Sections r1—16 of the Education Act of England and Wales, 1944. 
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CHAPTER ҮШ 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


J. Essentials о} Curricu Development. 
(3) Measures needed for curricular development; 
(5) Relating curricula to available facilities; (6) 
Freedom to schools to adopt experimental curri- 
cula; (7) Gradual introduction of advanced curri- 
cula; (9) Subject teachers' associations. > 

II. Organization of © Curriculum. (10) Curri- 
culum of the first ten years; (11) Scheme of multi- 
purpose sthools; (14) Standards of attainment at 
the different stages; (19) Curriculum at the lower 
primary stage; (21) Curriculum at the higher 
primary stage; (23) Curriculum at the lower secon- 
dary stage; (24) Curriculum at the higher secon- 
dary stage; (28) Special areas in the higher secon- 
dary course; (29) Advanced and enrichment pro- 
grammes at different stages. 


Ш. Languages. (31) Origin of the three- 
language formula; (32) Difficulties in implement- 
ing the formula; (33) Basis for a workable three- 
language formula; (38) Implications of the modi- 
fied formula; (40) Position of the foreign languages 
in the formula; (41) Views of Kumari S. Panandi- 
kar; (42) Three-language formula at the univer- 
sity stage; (43) Study of Hindi; (46) Study of 
English; (48) Study of classical languages. 


IV. Science and Mathematics. (51) Science in 
the primary school; (57) Science in the secondary 
school; (58) Features of the secondary school 
science curriculum; (59) Science at the higher 
secondary stage; (61) Science-in rural and urban 


8.01. The school curriculum is in a state 
of flux all over the world today. In deve- 
loping countries it is generally criticised as 
being inadequate and outmoded, and not 
properly designed to meet the needs of 
rnodern times. Even in an educationally 
advanced nation like the USA, where the 
traditional curriculum had been radically 
transformed long ago under the impact of 
progressive education, the content of the 
school courses is being challenged by seve- 
ral scholars and university men, and a new 
reform movement has ben started which 
may bring in sweeping curricular changes 
in schol education. This widespread dis- 
satisfaction with the curriculum is due to 
many causes. In the first place, the tremen- 
dous explosion of knowledge in recent years 
and the reformulation of the basic concepts 
in the physical, biological and social scien- 
ces has brought into sharp relief the inade- 
quacies of ‘existing school ' programmes. 
The gulf between the school and the uni- 
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schools: (81) Study аф mathematies; (89) Mathe- 
a erent stages; (66) Methods 
of teaching science and mathematics. 

V. Social Studies and Social Sciences. (62) Or- 
Eanizing the syllabus in different ways; (69) Em- 
phasis on national and world unity; (71) Study of 
social sciences. 

‚УТ. Work-Experience. (73) Programmes at the 
different stages; (75) Work-experience апа basic 
education; (78) Implementation, 

УП. Social Service. (80) Community living on 
the school campus; (81) Participation in communi- 
ty development; (83) Labour and social welfare 
camps. 

VIII. Phüsicai Education. (88—93). 

IX. Education in Moral and Spiritual Values. 
(95) Education ‘through indirect methods; (97) 
Relation between moral values and religion. 

X. Creative Activities. (100) Art education; 
(101) Co-curricular activities. 

. XI. Differentiation of Curricula between Boys 
ата. Girls. (102—504). 

XII. The New Curriculum and Basic Education. 
(105—09). 

Supplementary Notes. (I) General programmes 
of work-experience; (If) Programme of work-ex- 
perience іп the USSR; (ИП) Place of languages 
in school curriculum in selected countries. 


versity in the major academic disciplines, 
which was always wide, has become wider 
still with the rapid advance of science. Se- 
condly, there has been a rethinking in edu- 
cational circles about the nature and dura- 
tion of the education that is imparted in 
the ordinary secondary school. | Expert 
opinion now generally favours the leng- 
thening of the period of gcneral education 
and the postponement of specialised study 
to a later period in the secondary school 
course. Again, with the necessity of in- 
cluding more and more significant items 
in an already overpacked school curri- 
culum, it is realized that there is a good 
deal of useless educational lumber in the 


school courses which can be safely discard- | 


ed, and that more dynamic and stimulat- 
ing methods can be developed for present- 
ing essential knowledge. All these factors 
are responsible for the increasing pressures 
for the reform of the school curriculum, 
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6.02. Against the background of the 
striking curricular developments that are 
taking place abroad, the school curriculum 
in India will be found to be very narrowly 
tion is a three-fold process of imparting 
knowledge, developing skills and inculcat- 
ing proper interests, attitudes and values. 
Our schools (and also our colleges) are 
mostly concerned with the first part of the 
process—the imparting of knowledge—and 
carry out even this in an unsatisfactory 


way. The curriculum places a premium on; 


bookish knowledge and rote learning, makes 


inadequate provision for practical activities 


and experiences, and is dominated by exa+ 
minations, external and internal. Moreover, 
as the development of useful skills and the 
inculcation of the right kind of interests, 
attitudes and values are not given sufficient 
emphasis, the curriculum becomes not only 
out of step with modern knowledge, but 
also out of tune with the life of the people. 
There is thus urgent need to raise, upgrade 
and improve the school curriculum. 


ESSENTIALS OF CURRICULAR DEVELOPMENT 


8.03. Measures Needed for Curricular De- 
velopment. Most of the curricular revision 


attempted so far has been of an ad hoc cha- 
a 


ing measures as preparation of learning 
materials, the orientation of teachers or the 
provision ilities. 
What is worse, the curricula are prepared 
at the State level and are prescribed uni- 
formly for all the schools in the State. Such 
а procedure cramps the freedom of head- 
masters and teachers and renders experi- 
mental work almost impossible. It also 
makes curriculum revision very difficult 
and infrequent. This problem which faces 
education at all stages is particularly acute 
at the school level, It is this weakness of 
school education that compels colleges 10 
spend time on what is essentially school 
work; and the content of higher education 
cannot be adequately deepened until the 
school curricula are upgraded and made 
more challenging. 


8.04. For upgrading the school curricu- 
lum, a number of important steps have to be 
taken. The more important of these have 
been indicated below. 


(1) Research in Curriculum. The first 


is the need for systematic curricular re- 


en EN 


the new curriculum with a vie 


ing improved teacher competence, better 
teaching skills, апа а more sensitive aware- 


search so that the revision of the curricu- 
lum may be worked out as a well coordinat- 
ed- programme of improvement on the basis 
of the findings of experts instead of being 
rushed through haphazardly and in a piece- 
meal fashion, as often happens in many 
States today. EE for such research 
should be established in the universities, 


jn the secon 5, in e 


State Institutes of E jon and in ihe 
oards of School Education. ЈЕ 
would also be advantageous to have" some 


experts in curriculum on the staff of the 


State Boards of School Educatjon who 


would work in 01066 collaboration with the 
State Evaluation Organizations and _ the 
tate Institutes of Education. о 


State Institutes о ucation. 


(2) Preparation of Textbooks and other 
Teaching Aids. Basic to the success of any 
attempt at curriculum improvement is the 


preparation of suitable textbooks, teachers’ 
puiden ашигаа Леза аш сшщ 
materials. These define the goals and the 
content of the new programmes in terms 
meaningful to the school, and as actual 
tools used by the teacher and the pupil, 
they lend substance and significance to the 
proposed changes. 


'(3) In-service Education of Teachers, In 
addition to this, it is necessar ake the 
teacher understand the chief features of 
evelop- 


Dess о 


e teaching-learning process in thé 
changed situation. ecordingly, an exten- 


sive programme of in-service education con- 
sisting of seminars and refresher courses, 
should be arranged to orient the teachers 
to the revised curriculum, 


8.05. Relating Curricula to Available 
Facilities. A curriculum should be related 
to the quality of ^ teachers, the facilities 
available in the school and the needs of the 
students with reference to their socio- 
economic background. These vary  im- 
mensely from one institution to another. 
Consequently, a single State curriculum de- 
signed to serve the needs of the average 
School ceases to be meaningful for the large 
variety of institutions in the State. % 
proves to be beyond the competence of the 
weaker institutions and fails to provide an 
adequate challenge to the better ones. 
The solution lies in making it possible for 
schools to devise and adopt curricula suited 
to their own needs and to vie with one an- 
other in upgrading them. 
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8.06. Freedom to Schools to Adopt Ex- 
perimental Curricula. Two steps are need- 
ed before this development can take place. 
The first is to permit schools to try out ex- 
perimental curricula. The general rule 
should be that a school will follow the com- 
mon curricula prescribed by the Depart- 
ment unless it has prepared alternative 
curricula of its own and adopts them with 
the prior approval of the Department. Such 
a provision is found in some States even 
today, but it exists only on paper. Most 
schools do not have the courage and the 
ability to take advantage of this freedorn, 
and those that do embark on any bold cur- 
ricular venture often find their enthusiasm 
dampened on account of the vagaries of an 
unimaginative educational administration. 
There is need for greater initiative and com. 
petence on the part of the schools and a 
more liberal attitude on the part of the 
Department for promoting experimentation. 
Teacher training institutions having model 
or demonstration schools under them can 
give a lead in this matter. The same can 
be done by universities in the experimental 
Schools which, as recommended by us, 
should be conducted by them for the im- 
provement of quality in school education. 


8.07. Gradual Introduction of Advanced 
Curricula. The second, and even more 
significant step, would be for the | State 
Boards of School Education to prepare ad- 
vanced curricula. and introduce them pro- 
gressively in all the schools and all the 
subjects through а phased programme 
spread over a number of years. For this 


purpose, rds should finalize two sets 
of рохе ара Hoatds should, finalize two sets 
Srdinary curriculum would Бе common fer 
all the schools Tha advanced «ШТП 
would be опе which can at present be adopt- 
ed on © good schools but which may 
become th НЫ curriculum, let. us 
say, about ten ves hence. For instance, 
we have recommended in Chapter II that 
the standard reached in the external ex- 
amination at the end of Class X at present 
should be gradually raised, within a period 
of about ten years, to the standard of the 
present higher secondary, (i.e., the standard 
reached at the end of Class XI). In terms 
of this recommendation, the present — cur- 
riculum for Classes I to X would be the 
ordinary curriculum, and the proposed cur- 
riculum for the same classes (with the 
content raised to the higher secondary 
level) would be the advanced curriculum. 
This is stated by way of illustration only; 


oo re OU NS 
and we would like to stress that an ad- 
vanced curriculum does not necessarily im- 
ply the teaching of topics generally ' pre- 
scribed for higher classes. It may aiso 
mean a study of the given subject at much 
greater depth than is done in the ordinary 
curriculum. 


8.08. State Boards of School Education 
should prescribe conditions for introducing 
the advanced curriculum in a given subject 
in terms of the qualifications and compe- 
tence of the teachers and the facilities re- 
quired. Schools which satisfy these соп- 
ditions should be allowed to introduce the 
advanced courses while others teach the 
ordinary ones. The introduction of ad- 
vanced courses would involve the following 
measures; - 


— A school need not adopt the ad- 
vanced curriculum in all the sub- 
jects. It may begin with one or 
two subjects, and then gradually 
cover more subjects, or even the 
entire course та well-planned 
programme suited to its сопуеп- 
ience. 


— It should be open to a student in a 
School which has not adopted the 
advanced curriculum to prepare 
himself privately for it if he so de- 
sires. | 


— The Board of School Educatior® 
should arrange for examining can- 
didates at the external examin- 
ations in both the advanced and the 
ordinary courses. 


— А beginning should be made with 
the introduction of advanced cour- 
ses in some subjects at least such as 
science, mathematics and langu- 
ages, in those schools which are 
ready (or can be helped to get ready 
in a short time) to adopt them. 


— In course of time, more and more 
schools should be assisted to adopt 
the advanced courses by securing 
qualified teachers and providing 
the needed facilities, Every year 
such ‘aspirant’ schools should be 
identified and given the necessary 
assistance to develop the advanced 
curriculum. An essential part of 
this assistance consists in preparing 
the teachers for handling the new 
courses. Жр" 


Under a programme of this type, it will 
be possible to introduce advanced courses 
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progressively in one school after another 
until most of the schools and almost all 
school subjects are covered. Once the pro- 
gramme is initiated, a healthy competition 
will arise among several schools to opt for 
the advanced courses, which will have much 
prestige value. If this enthusiasm is pro- 
perly utilised and encouraged, the cur- 
rieulum will be upgraded in due course in 
all the institutions and the whole process 
can then be restarted towards some higher 
goal. We will thus have а built-in mech- 
anism in the educational system which will 
operate for a continual deepening of the 
content: of school education. 


8.09. Subject Teachers’ Associations. We 
would like the State governments 10 
encourage the formation of subject teachers’ 

ociations for the different school  sub- 
jects. is will. stimulate initiative апа 
experimentation and assist in the revision 
aui прогања oF иен | through (һе 
provision of better teaching materials and 
ihe use of improved techniques of teaching 
and evaluation. It should be a responsi- 

ility of the State Education Departments, 
working through the State Boards of 
School Education, to assist the ^ subject 
teachers’ associations | to hold periodical 
seminars and conferences and to conduct 
journals of their own, most of which would 
naturally be ТИТО regional languages. 
The NCERT should coordinate the work of 
»ach State-level association, help the for- 
mation of all-India subject teachers’ as- 
sociations and assist in running journals at 
the national level, in English and in Hindi, 
for the use of teachers all over India. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CURRICULUM 


8.10. Curriculum of the First Ten Years. 
We shall now consider the broad features 
of the curriculum as it should be organized 
to achieve the objectives of school educa- 
tion. For the first seven years of schooling. 
as we have indicated elsewhere, there will 
be an undifferentiated course of general 
education. for all. Of. those who continue 
their studies after Class VII, an estimated 
20 per cent are expected to be provided 
with full-time or part-time vocational edu- 
cation, the nature and scone of which have 
been indicated in the previous chapter. The 
rernaining 80. per cent of the pupils at 
school should, in our opinion. continue to 
receive general education for a further 
neriod of three years, without any diversi- 
fleation of studies, but with provision of 
courses at two levels and of options in crea- 


7! Chapter п, 


tive activities and types of work-experience. 
In other words, for the vast majority of 
pupils there would be a single curricular 
stream from Class I to Class X, ending 
with the first external or publie examina- 
tion, and there would be no 'streaming' or 
specialization in this general course. 


8.11. Scheme of Multipurpose Schools. It 
will be seen that this proposal is quite 
different from the scheme of higher secon- 
dary education recommended by the Secon- 
dary Education Commission, | which | has 
been under implementation in certain States 
during the last ten years. This scheme re- 
quired a diversification of studies at the 
end of Class VIII and the provision of a 
variety of courses for students in Classes 
IX (о XL A number of multipurpose 
higher secondary schools have been opened 
offering different groups of elective subjects 
to students in the last three classes. Stu- 
dents are divided into streams according. to 
their optional groups, and the opportuni- 
ties for further education are determined, 
By and large, in terms of the groups select- 
ed. 

8.12, In discussing the structure оҒ the 
educational system!, we referred to the 
basic defects of the higher secondary pat- 
tern. The multipurpose schools, which should 
really be called multilateral schools, те- 
produce these defects in an intensified form. 
Most of the students who join these schools 
have only one purpose in view—to pursue 
their studies further at a university. Con- 
sequently, streams like fine arts and agri- 
culture and even the technical stream. which 
do not lead to popular courses at the uni- 
versity stage are taken up by few students, 
and the science course is at a high pre- 
mium. At the present stage ofur econo- 
my, a multiplicity of expensive courses cate- 
ring for the special interests of small groups 
of students cannot be prescribed in schools 
of general education. An analvsis of the 
different groups of electives in the existing 
multipuroose schools will show that com- 
narativelv few schools have more than three 
diversified groups, so that one of the main 
objects for which the scheme of diversifica- 
tion was" introduced—to provide a variety 
of courses to suit the different interests, ap- 
titudes and interests of adolescent students 
—has not been realized. 


8:13. One of the maior weaknesses in the 
scheme is that specialization of studies be- 
gins too early. We have seen schools where, 
at the age of 13 or 14. the students pre classi- 
fied ав belonging to the pre-enginecring or 


, 
ї 
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the pre-medical section. The streaming of 
pupils in this way into specialized groups 
from Class IX upwards is undesirable. We 
mentioned earlier! that recent world trends 
in secondary education are in the direction 
of lengthening the period of general educa- 
tion and postponing diversification and spe- 
cialization to the second cycle or senior 
stage of secondary education. We, there- 
fore, recommend that in the non-vocational 
schools а common curriculum of general 
education should be provided 11 the first 
ten years of school education and that di- 
versification of studies and specialization 
should begin only at the higher secondary 
stage, 


8.14, Standards of Attainment at the Dif- 
ferent Stages. Though the curriculum of 
the first ten years of general education cov- 
ering sever: years of primary education (four 
years of lower primary and three years of 
upper primary) and three years of lower 
secondary education should be organized as 
a continuous programme of studies, the 
standard of attainment at the end of each 
sub-stage in the total course should be clear- 
[у indicated. These standards should be 
defined in terms of the knowledge, skills, 
abilities and attitudes to be developed with 
reference to the overall objectives of school 
education. 

8.15. At the lower primary stage (Class- 
es I to IV) the child should receive ins- 
truction in the basic tools of learning such 
as reading, writing and computation, and 
learn to adjust himself to his surroundings 
through an elementary study of his physi- 
cal and social. environment; Не should 
participate in activities which develop his 
constructive and creative skills and teach 
him ‘the habits of bealthy living. In order 
that a sound foundation in the  mother- 
tongue may be laid at this Stage, no langu- 
age other than this should be introduced 
during the first four years. Тһе curricu- 
lum of these classes should be gradually 
expanded and developed in keeping with 
the child's growth and development. 

8.16. At the higher primary stage (Class- 
es V—VIT) the study of a second language 
will be added to that of the mother-tongue, 
arithmetic skill will develop into the acqui- 
sition of more difficult mathematical know- 
ledge, environmental activities will lead to 
the study of natural and physical sciences, 
history, geography and civics, constructive 
and creative skills will provide the basis 
for the practice of simple’ arts and crafts, 
and the practice of healthy living will serve 
as the foundation for physical education. 


phy and Civies em wae 
1 Chapter II. 
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8.17. The curriculum at the secondary 
stage should meet the needs of the adoles- 
cent as well as the needs of the democratic 
society in which he is expected to partici- 
pate as a citizen on reaching maturity. Тће 
needs of democratic citizenship will require 
the development of certain skills, attitudes 
and qualifies of character such as the capa- 
city for clear thinking, the ability to tbm- 
municate easily with one's fellowmen, the 
scientific attitude of mind, a sense cf true 
patriotism and an appreciation of the value 
of productive work. 'The secondary school 
curriculum should contain the necessary 
educational elements for the cultivation of 
these habits, attitudes and aualities. The 
needs of adolescence are related not only 
to the acauisition of knowledge and the pro- 
motion of intellectual ability but the fuller 
development of the physical, emotional, aes- 
thetic and moral aspects of the pupil’s per- 
sonality. Provision has, therefore, to be 
made in the curriculum on a more syste- 
matie scale than before. for programmes of 
physica] education апа subjects like art, 
craft. music, dancing and education in 
moral and spiritual values. 


8.18. We sive below what we believe 
should be the broad areas of curricular 
studies for the different. sub-stases, and 
shall follow this outline with a discussion 
of the special features of the curriculum 
at each sub-stage. 


е A ae T 
"(a е language—the  mother-tongue 
“or ie Peplóndl language” 77-7 
(b) Mathematics. г | 
(с) Studv cf the Environment (cover- 
jng Science and Social Studies in 
"Classes III and TV). | 
(а) Creative Activities. 
(e) Work-experience and Social _ Ser- 
vice. 
(f) Health Education. 
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(2) Higher Primary Stage (Classes V-VII) 


(а) Two languages—(i) the mother- 
tongue or the regional language. 
and (ii) Hindi or English. | ` 


(Note: -A third language (English, 
indi or the regiona] language yo 


ђе studied on an optional basis... . 


(b) Mathematics; Í 
ала hoa Ea fainos Sc 


(cY Science. Weber ie сәсе 
or History, Geogra- 


(d) Social Studies 
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Vice. 


(g) Physieal Education. 
(h) Education in Moral and Spiritual 
Values. 


Lower Secondar Stage Classes 


Іп non-Hindi 


a) Three languages. 


or the regiona e, (i ng- 
i or Hindi, if English has already 


“been taken as the mother-tongue), 
and (ій) а modern Indian language 
other than Hindi, 

(Note: A classical language тау be 


“studied in addition to the above 
| ages оп an optional 


(с) Science. : 
(d) History, Geography and Civics. 
| (е) Art. 

(f) Work-experience and Social Ser- 
ve oes 

(8) Physical Education. 

(h) Education. in: Moral and Spiritual 
Values. = 


8.19. Curriculum at the Lower Primary 
Stage. We have already suggested in an 
earlier chapter! that the first two classes of 
the primary school should be graded as a 
single unit, and wherever possible, this 
arrangement should be extended to cover 
Classes Ш and IV. The proposed curricu- 
Jum for these classes is very simple and re- 
duces the load of formal ‘subjects. Only 
language and elementary mathematics are 
to be specially emphasized with a view to 
developing the basic tools of learning. The 
study of the environment will be largely in- 
formal in the beginning and will be provid- 
ed by making the child observe his immedi- 
ate social and physical surroundings and 
talk in class about what he observes. In 
Class III environmental studies will gradu- 
ally lead to social studies and science which 
may now be treated as regular subjects, but 


in a very elementary manner. While the 
activity method will permeate all teaching, 
specia] activities in the form of music, art 
work, dramatics and handwork should be 
organized for creative | self-expression. 
Health education will stress the formation 
of good health habits. Work-experience will 
consist largely of handwork and social ser- 
vice will involve simple activities like 
cleaning. the classroom, decorating the 
school, etc. 


8.20. We would like to emphasize one im- 
portant aspect of education at this stage, viz., 
reading with understanding. If proper foun- 
dations for this are not laid at this level, 
the entire future education of the child will 
receive an irreparable set-back. Adequate 
attention has not been paid so far to rê- 
search in begihning réading, to the evolu- 
tion of proper methods of teaching reading 
to young children with phonetic scripts 
which the Indian languages have, to the 
preparation of graded vocabularies, to the 
designing of primers and readers for Class 
I and to the evolution of tests of reading 
readiness or competence. It has not yet 
been possible to organize the proper train- 
ing of teacher-educators at the primary level 
in these matters, and the average primary 
teacher generally tries to teach reading in 
a rule-of-thumb manner. It is the neglect 
of this crucial area that is responsible for a 
good deal of the stagnation at the lower 
primary stage. We recommend that a study 
of these problems should be taken up in 
earnest and that a vigorous programme of 
improving reading instruction at the lower 
primary stage should be developed in all 
parts of the country, 


8.21. Curriculum at the Higher Primary 
Stage. When the pupil enters the higher 
primary stage, learning wil] become more 
systematic with greater stress on discrete 
subjects. The curriculum will broaden in 
respect of subject-coverage and deepen т 
respect of content. Teaching methods will 
become more systematic and standards of 
[be aia more specific and definite than 

efore. 


8.22. A second language, either Hindi or 
English has now to be introduced so that a 
working knowledge in one of the two link 
languages may be attained by the end of 
Class VIL While only two languages will 
be compulsory at this stage, a pupil may 
study three languages—the regional langu- 
age, English and. Hindi—if he so desires, 
and facilities will-have to be provided for 
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the teaching of ‘the third language in every 
school, Mathematics and science wil] re- 
ceive greater stress than Wefore. Social 
studies may continue as an 
course if competent teachers and the requi- 
site facilities are available; otherwise the 
study of history, geography, апа civics 
should be taken up as separate disciplines, 
Arts and crafts will figure more prominent- 
ly, the latter as a part of work-experience, 
and physical education and games will have 
their due place. A period or two a week 
should be allotted to education in moral and 
spiritual values in an organized attempt to 
develop the character of the pupils and in- 
сшсаје in them a respect for religions other 
than their own. Social service activities 
will now include participation in the life 
of the local community. KE 


8.23. Curriculum at the Lower Secondary 
Stage. The subjects that were studied in 
Classes V, VI and VII will be continued at 
the lower secondary stage; but with the in- 
creasing maturity of the students, their 
study has to gain in rigour and depth. Sub- 


ject competence in science i 
importan ја view of the phenomenal ad- 


in recent years in scientific 
knowledge, history, geography and civics; 
and present-day problems will be taught 
separately with such correlation as is natu- 
ral and necessary. А third language—Hindi 
or English or a modern Indian language— 
will be introduced here on a compulsory 
basis. Work-experience will be organized, 
as far аз possible, оп a farm, workshop or 
other production unit; social service will be 
undertaken continuoüsly for a fixed period 
every year; and education 
spiritual values will be provided on a more 
systematic basis. 


8.24. Curriculum at the Higher Secondary 
Stage. After the completion of the first 
ten years of schooling leading to the high 
School examination, the special interests 
and abilities of the student will have been 
generally formed, and, with a good system 
of guidance and counselling, he can be help- 
ed in the choice of his future career and 
educationa] course. An extensive and varied 
programme of vocational education should 
be provided at this stage. In the light of 
the proposed enrolment policies discussed 
in the preceding chapter, 50 per cent of 
those who wish to continue their studies be- 
yond Class X are expected to take up full- 
time or part-time vocational courses and 


integrated 


in moral and' 


50 per cent will be in courses оѓ general 
education. The latter type of courses will 
be diversified to enable the students to 
select for special study a group of any three 
subjects based on the work already done at 
the lower secondary stage. As in the exist- 
ing higher secondary scheme, the primary 
object of the new diversification is to pro- 
vide opportunities in the last two years of 
schooling for the development of the special 
academic interests of the students. 


8.25. But there are two important differ- 
ences between the new scheme and the old 
one. The first is that, since the technical, 
commercial and agricultural courses and 
probably also the courses in fine arts and 
home science, will in future be studied, 
generally speaking, in special vocational 
institutions, the present seven categories of 
elective subjects will in effect be reduced 
to arts and sciences. The second is that 
there will be no sharp distinction even bet- - 
ween these two categories and there will be 
no streaming of subjects on the prevailing 
pattern, in which a student is compelled to 
take his three electives from only one group 
in the form of a package deal, as it were, 
and cannot combine an elective from one 
group with optional subjects from another. 
While a student specially interested in 
science will normally opt for three science 
subjects such as physics, chemistry and 
mathematics, or physics, chemistry jand 
biology, he should not be debarred from 
taking, if he so desires, a subject like psy- 
chology or logic along with physics and 
mathematics. Similarly, though a student 
who is keen on taking special courses in 
arts may select all the three subjects from 
this group, such as English, history and 
geography, he should not be prevented from 
combining, if he so desires, a subject like 
biology along with English and history. It 
will thus be seen that, while the changes 
proposed in the existing higher secondary 
scheme restrict the wide range of optional 
courses at present permitted in Class IX, 
X and XI, they provide for greater freedom 
and elasticity in the grouping of subjects 
within the limited range in the new Classes 
XI and XII. As the education imparted in 
the higher secondary classes will lead in 
most cases to university studies, the sub- 
jects in arts and sciences with the elastic 
groupings that we have recommended above 
will meet the needs of most students, 


8.26. In addition to the three elective sub- 
jects, a student should select for further 
study any two languages. These may be 
two of the three languages studied by him 
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at the lower secondary stage, but these may 
also include any modern Indian language 
other than the one taken previously or any 
foreign language or any classical language 
The normal combination for the majority of 
students, as far as the two compulsory 
languages are concerned, will probably be 
Hindi or the regional language and English. 
But we do not wish to recommend any 
particular grouping in this case. The com- 
bination should be left to the choice of the 
Student which, of course, will be determin- 
ed by the facilities for language study pro- 
vided in the higher secondary school he has 
joined. Іп Chapter П we have stressed the 
4mportanee of promoting in every linguistic 
region the study of modern Indian langu- 
ages other than the language of the region. 
We have also recommended that a few care- 
fully selected schools could provide for the 
Study of foreign languages other than Eng- 
lish, and particularly of Russian. At the 

‚ higher secondary stage, some good schools 
would like to make such provision in their 
courses of studies; and they should be en- 
couraged in their efforts to strike out a new 
path in the language curriculum. 


8.27. We have referred above to the need 
for attending to the development of the 
physical, aesthetic and moral aspects of the 
adolescent's personality. The need is per- 
haps even greater at the higher secondary 
Stage than in the early years of adolescence. 
With the narrowing down of the curricu- 
lum range to five academic subjects and the 
Specialised study of three of these subjects 
demanding greater time and more intensive 
Study, it becomes all the more necessary to 
include а complementary element in the 
curriculum which will effectively contribute 
to the full development of the student’s 
personality. Provision must be made here, 
as at the lower secondary stage, for work- 
experience and social service, for arts and 
crafts, for physical education including 
games and sports, and for education in 
moral and spiritual values, In our discus- 
sion of curricular problems we have not 
suggested any allocations of time for differ- 
ent subjects at any stage. But we would 
like to depart from. this procedure in the 
ease of the higher secondary Stage. As 
there is à danger of the Specialist subjects 
making heavy demands on. the time-table, 
we suggest that about оће half of the ins- 
tructional time should be devoted to the 
three electives, one-fourth to ‘the study of 
the two languages and one-fourth to ће 
complementary activities or subjects re- 
ferred to above. 


i SR 
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8.28. Subject Areas іп the Higher Secon: 
dary Course. The existing one-year higher 


secondary course will soon have to be re- 
organized to cover a two-year period. We 
give below a list of subject areas which, we 
think, should form part of the curriculum. 
But this list is only suggestive. The whole 
question of the higher secondary curriculum 
will have to be carefully examined and the 
details worked out by an expert body con- 
sisting of representatives of the universi- 
ties, State Boards of School Education, and 
State Departments of Eduation. 


(1) An two languages including апу 
modern Indian Tanguage, апу modern 


foreign Tanguage and any classical language. 


Ri ni Any three в 
pu (a) An additional language. 
(b). History. 
(c) Geography. 
(d) Economics. 
fe). Logic. 
(4) Psychology. 
(в) Sociology. 
(h) Art. 
(i) Physics. 
бі), Chemistry, 
(k) Mathematics. 
(1). Biology. . 
(m) Geology. 
(n) Home Science, 
(3)-Work-experiene and Social Service. 


(4) Physical Education, 


(5) Art or Craft. 


(D. Education in Moral and Spiritual 


Values. 


ubjects from the follow- 


8.29. Advanced апа Enrichment Pro. 
grammes at Different Stages. In the pre- 
ceding section we suggested that the State 
Education Depariments should prepare ad- 
vanced courses in the different School. sub- 
jects and that’ good schools should adopt 
these courses by introducing the changes in 
one or two subjects in the beginning and 
gradually covering the entire School curri- 
culum in a phased programme suited to 
their convenience. Even where it is not 
possible for a &chool to adopt an advanced 
course in a subject for all its pupils in a 
particular class, it can give the benefit of 
Such a course to the gifted children, In 


EE 


| 
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other words, a good school can have two 
kinds.ot curricula at a particulag stage. ог 
even іп a particular class—one being the 
common curriculum for the pupils who are 
average іп ability, and the other being an 
advanced curriculum for the very bright 
pupils. “In this context, we make the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

(1) At the primary stage, it is difficult to 
provide separate advanced courses, Enrich- 
ment programmes should, therefore, be 
created for talented children, so that they 
may get more challenging and more satıs- 
fying learning experiences from their 
Studies, Such programmes may start in 
Class V or VI. It may, for instance, be in 
the form of additional Science, which лаву 
involve more extensive reading, practical 
Work and application of knowiedge to life 
Situations. lt may also mean additional 
Work in language or art, leading to the 
development of creative self-expression. It 
is better if the planning of the enrichment 
programme is done by teachers and pupils 
together. General guidelines can be given 
in the curriculum materials, and the teacher 
will also need some additional help in the 
form of special types of work-books and 
facilities for the establishment of subject 
clubs. Work under this programme may be 
done also outside the school hours, 


(2) At the secondary Stage, we are not in 
favour of, diversified courses. But we 
strongly recommend Һе organization of 
courses at two levels—ordinary and advanc- 
ed—beginning with Class УШ. Advanced 
courses may be offered in various subjects 
and should be included in the curriculum on 
ап optional basis. In the lower secondary 
classes, a beginning may be made with ad- 
vanced courses in mathematics, science and 
the languages. But at the higher secondary 
Stage, such courses should be provided т 
all the specialised subjects. A student ap- 
pearing for the higher secondary school 
examination should not normally offer 
advanced courses in more than two  sub- 
jects. Different. arrangements will have to 
be made by schools for the organization of 
advanced courses such as regular instruc- 
tion during the school hours (іп large 
schools. with many class. divisions), instruc- 
tion outside the school hours, and зен- 
study by students under the teacher's guid- 
ance, depending upon the circumstances of 


the case. 
LANGUAGES 


8.30. We shall now consider the special 
features of the various subject areas or 
areas of educational activity which, in our 


41 Edn.—25. 


Бозу соїаеу "воћа review „оў. 
"situation сапа the formulation 


opinion, .should -form part of the school 
curriculum at different stages. We һай 
take up for, discussion опју those. aspects 
which need, to, be highlighted. with. parti- 
cular reference to our national and educa- 
tional goals.as wellias the specific objectives 
of school education, 


8.31. Origin of the Three-Language 
Formula. The Central Advisory Board of 
Education in 1956 examined at length the 
complex’ problem of the teaching cf the 
languages in relation to the needs of the 
country and the requirements of the Con- 
stitution. It devised a formula known as 
the 'Three-Language Formula’ which was 
somewhat. simplified, and approved by the 
Conference of Chief Ministers held in. 1961. 
The. impelling . considerations were more 
political.and social, than educational. + Іа 
effect, the -formula jestablished equality 
with. regard. .to..the...study of languages 
between the Hindi and the поп-Ніпді areas 
by ‘recommending ..that,..as, against ine 
third: language, Hindi, which pupils in tbe 
non-Hindi. areas.; have. to learn, . another 
Indian. language. (besides. Hindi. and Eng- 
lish) should be studied by pupils. in the 
Hindi areas. 


8:325 Difficulties © in Implementing the 
Formula. Та ртависе the" implementation 
of the threé“language formula has led” to 
several difficulties andit has not been very 
successful." Several."faetors have contri- 
buted to ‘this "situation; Among these are 
the general opposition to'a heavy language 
load in thé school curriculum; the lack’ of 
motivation tor the study of an additional 
modern Indian language in the Hindi areas; 
the resistance to the study of Hindi in some 
non-Hindi areas: апа the heavy“ cost 
and effort involved in providing {ог the 
teaching” of е second "апа {Не third 
languages for five to six years ‘(from Class 
VI to Class X or ХІ). The situation was 


amade worse ру defective planning and by 


the, half-hearted way in: which. the formula 
was implemented, Ав, а result of these 
developments; considerable resources have 


'ibéen:'wasted over what may. be regarded 


аз ап unproductive, programme of. imple- 
mentation. „Аз-Ёаг as the.third language is 
сопсегпеф ће students, in many areas, have 
gained: very littlesbecause of. the . unreal 
situation him which; most.of ет it 

and «the inadequate. facilities: that..w | 
provided) fon’ the purpose, ‘The. i 


policy. лишћа regard to language stuc y 
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school stage, particularly іп view of the fact 
that English has been. recognized as ап 
associate official language of the Indian 
Union for an indefinite period. 


8.33. Basis for a Workable Three-Language 
Formula. The following guiding principles 
would help in evolving a workable three- 
language tormula in schools: 


(1) Hindi is the official language of the 
Union and is expected in due course of time 
to become the lingua franca of the country. 
Its ultimate importance in the language 
currieulum will be second only to that of 
the mother-tongue. у 


(2) English will continue to enjoy a high 
status so long as it remains the principal 
medium of education at the university 
stage, and the language of administration 
‘at the Centre and in many of the States. 
Even after the regional languages become 
media in higher education in the univer- 
sities, a working knowledge of English will 
be a valuable asset for all students and a 
reasonable proficiency in the language will 


be necessary for those who proceed to the 
university. 


(3) The degree of proficiency that can be 
acquired in learning a language at school 
depends not only on the number of years 
during which it is.learnt but also on the 
motivation of the student, the stage at 
which it is studied, the types of teachers 
and equipment provided, and the methods 
of teaching adopted. A short period under 
favourable conditions might achieve better 
results than a longer period without proper 
facilities. While arguments can be advanced 
for introducing a child {о a second language 
at a very early age, the provision of quali- 
fied and competent teachers for teaching 
the language to millions of children in our 
primary schools would be a very formid- 
able task. 


/f/ (4) The most suitable stage for making 
the learning of three languages compulsory 
appears to be the lower secondary stage 
(Classes VIII-X), where smaller numbers 
of pupils are involved and better facilities 
and teaching personnel сап be provided. 
It is also desirable to stagger the introduc- 
tion of two additional languages so that one 
is started at the higher prim stage and 
the other at the lower seconda stage, 
after the first additional language has been 
mastered to some extent. In a good school, 
three years of compulsory study would 
probably be ае for gaining а work- 
ing knowledge of the third language; but 


arrangements should be made for its study 
for a longer period on an optional basis. 


(5) The stage at which Hindi or English 
should be introduced on a compulsory basis 
as a second language and the period for 
which it should be taught will depend on 
local motivation and need, and should be 
left to the discretion of each State. 


“Ж (6) At no stage should the learning of 
Jour languages be made compulsory, but 
provision should be available for the study 
of four or even more languages on a volun- 
tary basis. 


8.34. We, therefore, recommend a modifi- 
ed or graduated three-language formula to 
include: 


(1) The mother-tongue or the regional 
language; 

(2) The officia] language of the Union 
or the associate official language of 
the Union so long as it exists; and 


(3) A. modern Indian or . foreign 
language not covered under (1) 
and (2) and other than that used 
as the medium of instruction. 


8.35. Implications of | the | Modified 
Formula. At the lower primary stage only 
one language should be studied compul- 
sorily—the mother-tongue or the regional 
language, at the option of the pupil. In 
the case of the vast majority of pupils, the 
language of study at this stage will be the 
regional language which will also be their 
mother-tongue. Some children belonging 
to the linguistie minorities may also opt for 
instruction in the regiona] language, 
because of its great advantages; but this 
cannot be forced on them, and they have 
the right under the Constitution to have faci- 
lities provided for their primary education 
through their mother-tongues. The State 
governments should, therefore, provide pri- 
mary schools teaching through the mother- 
tongue for the children of linguistic mino- 
rities if they desire to have such an educa- 
tion, subject to the usual condition approv- 
ed by the Education Ministers’ Conference 
(1949) that the minimum number of such 
children should be 10 in a class or 40 in a 
school It is desirable that such children 
should have a working knowledge of the 
regional language also. Facilities for its 
study should, therefore, be provided, on an 
optional basis, from Class ІП onwards. We 
do not favour making the study of regional 
language compulsory at this stage for chil- 
dren of linguistic minorities, as has been 
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done in some States at present. We also are 
not in favour of teaching English as a 
second language at this stage. This has 
been discussed further in a later section, 


8.36. At the higher primary stage only two 
languages should be studied on a compul- 
Sory basis: (1) the mother-tongue or the 
regional language, and (2) the official or the 
associate official language of the Union. For 
almost all the pupils in the Hindi areas and 
for a majority of them in the non-Hindi 
areas, English will probably be the second 
language, but a large proportion of the 
pupils in non-Hindi areas may also opt for 
Hindi. In addition, facilities should be pro- 
vided for the study of a third language on 
an optional basis, so that the children “іп 
Hindi areas whose mother-tongue is not 
Hindi and the children in non-Hindi areas 
who have taken English as the second langu- 
age may study the official language of the 
Union, if they so desire. 


8.37. At the lower secondary stage (Classes 
VIII—X), a study of three languages should 
be obligatory; and a student should be under 
an obligation to study either the official 
language of the Union or the associate offi- 
cial language which he had mot elected at 
the higher primary stage. By and large, the 
pupils in the Hindi areas will study Hindi, 
English and a modern Indian language, 
while the vast majority of pupils in non- 
Hindi areas will learn the regional langu- 
age, Hindi and English. In the selection of 
the modern Indian language in Hindi speak- 
ing areas, the criterion should be the moti- 
vation of the pupils for studying that langu- 
age. For instance, in the border areas of a 
State, people are generally interested in 
studying the regional language across the 
border and this could well be the third 
language to be studied. 


8.38. It is true that English will be the 
most important library language to be 
studied at this stage. We, however, think 
that it is also necessary to encourage the 
study of other important librarv languages 
like Russian, German, French, Spanish, 
Chinese or Japanese. Facilities for their 
study should be provided in а few selected 
schools in each State and it should be open 
to the students to study them, either _in 
addition to, or in lieu of English cr Hindi. 
Similarly, provision should be made, in a 
few selected schools in the non-Hindi areas, 
for the study of modern Indian languages 
other than Hindi and the regional language. 
Tt should be open to the students to study 


————À ÁÁÓ— 0 


these languages, as stated earlier with re- 
gard to library languages, either in addition 
to or in lieu of English or Hindi. 


8.39. In. the higher secondary classes. 
which will serve largely as a preparatory 
stage for higher education, only two langu- 
ages need be made compulsory and the stu- 
dents should have the option to select any 
two of the three languages studied earlier or 
a combination of any two languages taken 
from the following groups: (1) modern 
Indian languages; (2) modern foreign lan- 
guages; (3) classical languages—Indian and 
foreign. There is of course no bar toa 
student studying one or more additional 
languages on an optional basis. 


8.40. Position of the Official Languages in 
the Formula. The three-language formula 
as modified above is elastic and more likely 
to meet the varied linguistic needs of the 
people than the rigid approaches which are 
commonly adopted. For instance: 


(1) The study of English and Hindi in 
our proposal, would be indicated, not in 
terms of years of study, but in terms of hours 
of study and the level of attainment, There 
would be two prescribed levels of attainment 
in each of these languages—one for those 
who study it for a period of three years and 
the other for those who study it for a period 
of six years. 


(2) For most children completing lower 
secondary stage, two of the three languages 
learnt willbe Hindi and English—the twe 
link languages of the country which func- 
tion as instruments of national and social 
integration. Some need only a working 
knowledge of Hindi or English, while others 
require a greater proficiency in them. The 
flexible curriculum which we have proposed 
would cater for these separate needs. 


(3) Although English would be the most 
important library language to be studied, a 
certain number of students will study a lib- 
rary language other than English in all parts 
of the country. 


(4) In every linguistic region, there will 
be a certain number of students studying 
other modern Indian languages and thereby 
opening up multiple channels of internal 
communication. 


Our proposals have been shown graphi- 
cally in the chart on page 194, This elastic 
approach to the language problem, it is 
hoped, will promote a better cultural com- 
munication between the different linguistic 
groups in the country and promote a better 
international understanding, 
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8.41. Views of Kumari S. Panandikar. 
While agreeing broadly with the above pro- 
posals, our colleague, Kumari $. Panandikar, 
holds a different view on the three-language 
formula as applied to the higher primary 
stage. She observes: 


In my opinion, a study of three languages 
should be obligatory not only at the lower se- 
condary stage as recommended by the majority 
of the members of the Commission, but at a stage 
lower, that is at the higher primary stage, and 
tuese three languages should be the ^ mother- 
tongue, Hindi and English in the non-Hindi speak- 
ing areas, and the mother-tongue, а modern 
Indian language and English in the Hindi speak- 
ing агеав, 


If Hindi is not merely to be the official language 
of the Union. but is to be а common-link nation- 
al Janguage in the whole country, it is desirable 
to` provide for its study during the compulsory 
stage of education. so that those who do not con- 
tinue. their education beyond. this stage will have 
had an opportunity to study it for three years. 
The same can be said of English, which ‘apart 
from being the associate language of the Union, is 
а world language, introducing a person to the 
terminology and contents of nowledge that is 
developing in the modern world. 


An early study of languages is desirable Бе: 
cause it facilitates language learning, from the 
point of view of expression as well as comprehen- 
Sion, and leads to better retention. The study of 
two additional languages, if begun at fhis stage, 
is not likely to be a heavy burden. Pupils of this 
age, 11 to 14, are interested in studying languages 
and such a study. helps their mental Gevelopment 
by giving them a sense of precision and accura- 
cy which is helpful in all their study. The study 
of three languages in all need not lead to an 
impoverishment of content or knowledge, as is 
often feared. if care is taken to see that subject- 
matter of different types is introduced through 
each of the languages. 


A. good teacher can always succeed in creating 
motivation for learning any language. As regards 
Hindi, there is enough motivation in the environ- 
ment even in rural areas in the non-Hindi speak- 
ing regions. The radio and/or the cinema, with 
their use of Hindi, have reached these areas and 
people are familiar with Hindi as a medium of 
communication. Increasing opportunities for tra- 
vel have also made Hindi a part of one's life. For 
the study of English also there is no lack of mo- 
tivation in these areas. English picture books of 
various kinds. signboards and notices provoke 
the natural curiosity to read and understand 
English. In the Hindi speaking areas there can 
be а natural desire to learn а modern Indian 
language. either because one's neighbours апа 
Íriends speak that language as their own or be- 
cause writers like Rabindranath Tagore or some 
other children's writers have written in that lan- 
guage. The study of Hindi in non-Hindi speak- 
ing.areas or of а modern Indian ‚ language in 
Hindi-speaking areas will help. in promoting 
mutual understanding and national integration in 
an effective manner. The right climate can be 
created for it, if language learning is looked upon 
as an opportunity and not as a load or a burden 
imposed on one. A notable example is that of 
the Scandinavian countries where the study of 


langu; is taken up with a great zeal and 
en and children and adults are proud of 
their 7 t in three or four es, 


Tf the ; of additional two is 
be albe Wise primary stage—one age 
ный posta conversational form ; introduc- 
e А avoid intro- 

ше pero Een 
о ears, the ven 
to their study at later stages could be edaced 
А ing to the needs of the stu- 
dents. At the lower secondary stag 
group 14-16, when the knowledge or content sub- 


basis does not take place at this stage and inter- 
fere with the study of content Subjects. 

, It is realized that there may be some difficulty 
in getting properly trained teachers to teach the 
two additional КЫША, at the higher primary 
stage. his difficulty is likely to be more acute 
іп- (һе case of teachers of English than: of Hindi | 
ог modern Indian languages. . If educationally 
and from the point of view of social cohesion 
the introduction of these languages at this stage 
is considered to be essential, strenuous _ efforts 
will have to be made to ‘prepare teachers to teach 
English, Hindi and modern Indian languages. 


We are in entire agreement with our col- 
league that Hindi should attain the position 
of a link language for the entire country as - 
quickly as possible. Our differences, there- 
fore, relate, not to the ends, but to the means | 
We are of the view that both in the general . 
interest of education as well as for the rapid 
and effective promotion of Hindi as à link 
language, the approach suggested above by . 
us is perhaps the most suitable and appro- 
priate, "o { 


Wedo not also agree with our colleague _ 
when she opines that a teacher can create 
motivation for any child, at any stage, and 
in any situation, to study any language. | 
Creating motivation for the study of a lan- у 
guage is а complex social process which de-- 
pends more on social and economic factors 
outside the school than on the academic pro- 
grammes of the school itself. The motiva- 
tion for the study of Hindi in non-Hindi | 
areas will have to be created by giving to - 
Hindi a larger place in social life and admi- 
nistration and by producing good books п 
Hindi. Given time and intensive effort, it 
is possible to succeed in this endeavour. But 
itis extremply difficult to create a similar - 
motivation for the study of a modern Inc i 
language in the Hindi areas. Var 
the primary stage; language pue an] 
a big burden on a child if it is impose 
such imposition can vitiate his entire a 
towards his studies and may gen 
lity to the school itself. This deed | 
be a tragedy at a time when « objec- | 


[ ri 2 
tive is to win the masses over to education. 
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We strongly feel that the study of three 
languages at the Stage Will inter- 
ere considera with the development of 


ihe child's mastery over his mother-tongue 
and with his intellectual growth. Even in 


n 
reading ability of chi A ools 
may be 2-3 years behin children іп 
to be even more accentuated in our country. 
In the immediate future, therefore. the great- 
est en àsis..should ed on the learn. 
ing of one’s own language, and the study о: 
additional languages has to be kept at the 
minimum. At the secondary stage, how- 
ever, the situation changes materially. The 
student has by now been won over to edu- 
cation and has generally become mature 
enough to undertake the study of subjects 
for which motivation need not be very 
strong. A compulsory study of languages or 
a heavier language load can, therefore, do 
comparatively less harm at this stage. That 
is why we have recommended the compul- 
sory study of three languages at this stage. 


International comparisons have to be used 
carefully in this context. A special note on 
the subject is given at € end of this chap- 
ter! It will be seen that while there аге 
countries which provide for a study of two 
or more languages at the secon stag 


О D a 

compulsory.at the elementary stag е 
are thus trying to do a most difficult task at 
е moment in our educa- 


tional history, Today, the basic issue we 


have to face in primary education is 

the ere watt and to eradicate illi- 

teracy; any e learning of additional lan- 
esi ostly and difficult load which the 


gu 
education stem is ill-equippe г. 
industrial i 


е S, 
the whole course of primary education used 
to be based on ће 80у of опе langauge 
only. It is only when their education deve- 
loped and economy became affluent that they 
introduced а second language at ће 


primary stage. But even under the best of 
ircu nces, there is hardly any example 
of an educational system whic 


on a compul- 
e st be 


. ; ji must be 
realised are trying to do what even 
advance educational systems and affluen 
economies have mot done and that we are 
creating insuperable difficulties for our pro- 
gress by the needless self-imposition of 

anguage load on a nascent system 
of primary. education. ас EI 


1 See Supplementary Note III. 


sory basis, a 


8.42. Three-Language Formula at the Uni- 
versity Stage. There has been a suggestion 
that the three-language formula, should be 
extended to the university stage also. In 
our opinion, this would place a heavy lan- 
guage load on students and lead.to a waste 
of scarce resources and deterioration of stan- 
dards of subject knowledge in higher educa- 
tion. As we have stated earlier, the study 
of two languages only should be compulsory 
at the higher secondary stage. In higher 
education, the study of a language should 
not be compulsory. 


8.43. Study of Hindi. Although in the modi- 
fied three-language formula recommended 
by us, a certain proportion of students may 
not study Hindi as a second or third langu- 
age, beyond a period of three years, we 
would like to lay the utmost stress on the 
importance of the study of the language and 
the necessity of organizing a nation-wide 
programme for promoting such study on a 
voluntary basis. s Hindi is the link Jan- 
guage among the masses, it is necessary that 
-every person should have at least a working 
knowledge of Hindi as a channel of internal 
communication in all parts of India and that 
those who will have to use it as the official 
language either at the Centre or in the 
States acquire a much higher proficiency in 
it. But in our opinion, the cause of Hindi 
and also of national integration, would be 
better served if its study beyond a certain 
point is not forced on unwilling sections of 
the people. We have no doubt that boys 
and girls will study Hindi more intensively 
if there is adequate motivation. This moti- 
vation largely depends on the extent to 
which Hindi becomes in effect a language of 
administration. It is also related to the 
manner in which Hindi develops and becom- 
es enriched so that people in non-Hindi areas 


may turn to it for knowle 
пиа и wledge and cultural 


8.44. The burden of studying lan uages 
becomes all the greater tf nt of the dit. 
ferences in script. Very often a student is 
required to study, not only three languages, 
but three scripts. The solution to ‘this prob- 
lem—and many others allied to it—would be 
greatly facilitated if a common Script— 
either Roman or Devanagari—were to be 
adopted for all modern Indian languages. 
Unfortunately, there is no agreement on the 
issue. But in our opinion, the ultimate so- 
lution of the problem would be facilitated it 


—— 


we start producing some literature in every 
modern Indian language written in both the 
scripts—Devanagari and Roman. This pro- 
cess can begin in the study of the third lan- 
guage at the school stage, when it happens 
to be a modern Indian language. It would 
be extremely convenient to begin the study 
of the third language by using a script al- 
ready known to the student—Devanagari or 
Roman. For instance, students in Hindi 
areas beginning to learn Bengali or Tamil 
may use the Devnagari or Roman script for 
it. Students of Hindi in non-Hindi areas may 
begin to learn Hindi in the script of their 
mother-tongue or in Roman. The proper 
Script of the language may be taught later, 
after the student has mastered the language 
to a certain extent and been adequately moti- 


vated. ik 


8.45. The numerals now taught in schools 
vary from language to language, We recom- 
mend that zll modern Indian languages 
should adopt the international numerals 
which, in a way, are really Indian in origin. 
This is а simple reform which will lead to 
great convenience. 


8.46. Study of English. As English will, 


for a long time to come, continue to be need- 
ed as a ‘library language’ in the field of high- 
ег education, a strong foundation in the 
language will have to be laid at the school 
stage. We have recommended that its teach- 
ing may begin in Class V, but we realize that 
for many pupils, particularly in the rural 
areas, the study will not commence before 
Class VIIL The fact that English will be 
for the overwhelming majority of pupils 
only a second or a third language makes it 
all the more necessary to ensure the adop- 
tion of effective modern methods of teach- 
ing the language by teachers who have been 
specially trained for the purpose. In this 
connection we would like to refer to a recent 
report! on the study of English submitted to 
the Ministry of Education by a group о: 
specialists in the subject. The group Ваз 
supported the teaching of English on (һе 
basis of the structural approach, which is 
now being used increasingly іп different 
parts of India, and has suggested a detailed 
syllabus for the study of the language from 
Class V to Class XII, both at the ordinary 
and at the advanced levels. We endorse the 
many useful recommendations made in this 


report. 


ment of India, 1964. 
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8.47. The group has also. expressed (һе 
view that the policy recently adopted by 
several States of introducing the study of 
English in Class III is educationally unsound. 
We agree with this view. We believe that 
an adequate command over the mother- 
tongue should be acquired before the learn- 
ning of a foreign language like English 15 
begun. Moreover, the effective teaching of 
English in the lower primary classes, where 
millions of pupils are enrolled, requires a 
very large number of írained teachers who 

not available. Even if they were, the 

gramme will be a heavy drain on the 
funds allotted for education. In our opinion, 
this is a colossal task, the improper pursuit 
of which will lower rather than upgrade the 
standards of English at the school stage. We, 
therefore, recommend that the study of 
English as a foreign language, except on an 
experimental basis in certain schools, 
should not begin before Class V. 


8.48. Study of Classical Languages. We 
recognize the importance of the study of 
classical languages and of the special claim 
that Sanskrit has on the national system of 
education. But we do not agree with the 
proposal to include Sanskrit or other classi- 
cal languages in the three-language formu- 
la. In our opinion, this formula has to be 
restricted to the modern Indian languages 
only. We are in favour of the proposal of 
adopting a combined course of the mother- 
tongue and Sanskrit. But this is not a very 
popular proposal Under these circumstanc- 
es, classical languages can be provided in 
the school curriculum on an optional basis 


only. This may be done from Class VIII 
onwards. 


8.49. We cannot also support the idea of 
Sanskrit universities. We would, instead, 
commend an emphasis on the study of Sans- 
krit and other classical languages in all uni- 
versities and the establishment of advanced 
centres of study in these languages in some 
of our important universities. We suggest 
that no new Sanskrit university should be 
established. 


^ 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS || 


5 i 100 
8.50. We lay great emphasis on makin; 
Science an important element in the hil 
curriculum. We, therefore, recommend that | 
science and mathematics should b д ught on 


Жаа ри у 
1 The Study of English in India, Report of the Study Group appointed by the. а er. Govern- 
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a compulsory basis to all pupils as a part of 
general education during the first ten years 
of schooling. In addition, there should be 
provision of special courses in these subjects 
at the secondary. stage, for students of more 
than average ability. ‘This programme can 
become meaningful and useful only if the 
‘science curricula’ are reorganized and 
brought up-to-date, the methods of teaching 
are vitalized and proper facilities are pro- 
vided for the teaching of the subject. 


8.51. Science in the Primary School. 
i i cience in the pri 


aims of teaching science шо 
school should be to develop 
standing of the main ts, 

es and processes in the physi i 
‘ical environment. Both deductive and in- 
ductive approaches should be utilized to un- 

ravel these ideas, though more emphasis 


may be laid on the deductive approach or 
the use of the scientifie method. 


558 иза Ildwer; piiniiry, Doléssés, the 
focus should be on the child's environment 
sical a 


о 
—ѕосіа] 
па 1 а 
ealthy habits and d 
і observation. These should 


orma 


couraged especially at this stage, as it pro- 
4 ігесі and valuable experi- 


ences of natural phenomena, 


8.53. We also recommend that in 

children should be taught the eme 
bet. This is essential as the internationally 
accepted symbols for the units of scientific 
measurement and symbols for chemical ele- 
ments and compounds are written in the 
Roman alphabet. Whatever one's language 
and the word for. water, the chemical sym- 
bol for it is always H,O. And it is far more 
than a symbol, it provides an insight about 
the nature of water. “Again, a knowledge 
of the Roman alphabet makes possible the 
use of maps, charts and statistical tables on 
an international scale. How expensive and 
time consuming it will be to make’ available 
this material in all the local е" 


8.54. At t igh rimary stage m- 


hasis may shift to the acquisition of know- 
E together with the ability to think logi- 


to draw conclusions and to make deci- 


sions at а higher level. Science should now 
be taught as physics, chemistry, biology, 
e ogy and astronomy. The allocation of 

ese subjects among the three classes is 
suggested below; but other combinations 
may be tried depending upon the level of 
the students and local conditions: 


Class V Physics, Geology, Biology. 
Class VI Physics, Chemistry, Biology. 


Class VII Physies, Biology, Chemistry, 
stronomy. о 
8.55. The general science roach to the 


teaching of science which has been widely 
adopted at the elementary stage during the 
last ten years has not proved successful as 
it tends to make science appear somewhat 
formless and without structure and runs 
counter to its methodology. А disciplinary 
approach to science learning wo it_is 
felt, be more effective in providing ihe ne- 


.cessary scientific base to young people. The 
i ecia 


introduction of astronom: com- 


mended, as it plays an important part с 
imparting good science education апа if 


developing а rational ош оо. From Class 
У Е the Indian almanac should be 


studied by observation of the night sky. 


С 


8.56. Ever i hould have а 


A minimum of опе laboratory- 


8.57. Science in the Secondary School. At 
the secondary level, science as a discipline 
of the mind and a preparation for higher 
education deserves special emphasis, In 
the lower secondary classes, physics, chemis- 
try, biology and earth sciences should. be 
taught as compulsory subjects for all the 
pupils. Building on the introductory cours- 
es at the earlier stage, they should be made 
to cover wider areas and go deeper into 
the content than before. Тһе changing 
character of the sciences should be the ma- 
jor factor in curriculum development, 


8.58. Features of the Secondar 
Science Curriculum. During ca gee 
decades, the conceptual framework of phy- 
sics has undergone a drastic change and this 
should be reflected in the high schoo] phy- 
sics curriculum. Similarly in chemistry, 
|| 


/ 


j 


he stress hitherto laid on memorisation of 


It is neces- 
sary to highlight the applications of chemis- 

y life and its grow- 
ing importance in our developing economy. 
Again, the present content of the school 


8.59. Science at the Higher Secondary 
Stage. At the higher secondary stage where 
diversification of studies will take place, 
science will not be studied on a compulsory 
basis by all the students. Those who opt 
for specialization in the subject may take 
all the three electives from the Science 
group consisting of physics, chemistry, 
biology, geology and mathematics, But, 
as has been explained earlier, we are 
not in favour of rigid groupings and a sci- 
ence biased course can provide for a com- 
bination of two science subjects like physics 
and chemistry with an arts subject like eco- 
nomics. Similarly it is possible for an arts 
student to take up the study of physics or 
biology or any of the other subjects in the 
science group as an elective, Such flexibi- 
lity.in the curriculum will not only help to 
prevent narrow specialization, but will also 
make it possible to extend the benefit of 
the systematic teaching of science at the 
higher secondary stage to a much larger 
number of students. 


8.60. We have already recommended the 
provision of courses in science at a higher 
level for the talented students. Such cours- 
es may begin at the lower secondary stage 
in selected schools which -have | adequate 
staff and laboratory facilities. It would be 
worthwhile to have a few secondary schools 
attached to some of the universities for the 

- purpose of experimenting with a dynamic 
school programme under the Supervision 
ап guidance of the university faculty. 
Such schools may either be ‘adopted’ from 
among the good schools in the locality or 
be specially established for this purpose. 


41 Edn.—26. : 
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8.61, Science in 


science and its impact on industrialization. 
The levels to be attained in the rural and 
urban schools should be the same and ave- 
nues to higher, education should be availa- 
ble to students from both types of schools 
without discrimination. 


8.62. Study of Mathematics. One of the 
outstanding characteristics of scientific cul- 
ture is quantification. Ма етан сз, there- 
fore, assumes a prominent position in mo- 
dern education. Apart from its role in the 
growth of the physical sciences, it is now 
playing an increasingly important part in 
the development of the biological sciences. 
The advent of automation and cybernetics 
in this century marks the beginning of the 
new  scientific-industrial revolution and 
makes it all the more imperative to devote 
special attention to the study of mathema- 
tics. Proper foundations in the knowledge 
of the subject should be laid at school. 


8.63. Mathematics Syllabus at Different 
Stages; At the primary stage, mathematics 
іѕ at, present divided into arithmetic, alge- 
bra and geometry. This involves unneces- 
sary repetition in teaching fundamental ope- 
rations with numbers. It is, therefore, most 
desirable: that the course in arithmetic and 
algebra be integrated and emphasis placed 
on.the laws and principles of mathematics 
and. logical thinking. The syllabus should 
include development: of the number system, 
systems of numeration and notation, equa- 
tions, graphs and functions. Similarly, the 
geometry course should be reorganized in 
a more rational manner, 


8.64. At the secondary and higher secon- 
dary levels also, the mathematics syllabuses 
which at present are divided in the tradi- 
tional manner into arithmetic, geometry 
and algebra, trigonometry, statistics, calcu- 
lus and: coordinate geometry, need to be 
revitalized and | brought up-to-date; The- 
entire arithmetic course and also the basie 
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operations in algebra can be completed by 
the end of the primary stage. There is con- 
siderable room for eliminating out-dated 
material from the syllabus such as simpli- 
fication, factorization, the finding of НСЕ, 
LCM, etc. ‘Trigonometry should be related 
to algebra and may not be treated as a se- 
parate subject. Much of the work on iden- 
tities, solution of triangles, heights and dis- 
tances could be considerably cut down. The 
emphasis on memorising of theorems and 
exercises in geometry should be given up. 
The approach to the teaching of geometry 
should be changed and an axiomatic and 
systematic treatment adopted. 


8.65. ‘Set’ language may be used in defin- 
ing the basic terms in geometry and opera- 
tiong with numbers. It is only through the 
use of ‘set’ language that a proper integra- 
tion of artihmetic, algebra and geometry 
is possible. The use of the School Mathe- 
maties Study Group! notations for line, seg- 
ment, ray and so on, which provide for more 
precision in language, may be adopted. 


8.66. Methods of Teaching Science and 
Mathemeties. We now proceed to discuss 
in brief certain specific suggestions for the 
improvement of the teaching of science and 
mathematics. These should be taken note 
of in any programme for raising the stand- 
ards of science education in addition to the 
general suggestions for the improvement of 
classroom methods given above. 


(1) The lecture method is the one most 
commonly employed in the science class- 
room, and even where lectures are followed 
by so called practica] work, they do not help 
to develop a proper grasp of the subject mat- 
ter, the necessary skill required for analys- 
ing and solving problems on the basis of 
scientific principles and data, or the right 
attitude towards the process or spirit of 
scientific inquiry. The preparation of text- 
books, teachers’ guides and instructional 
materials which emphasize the investigatory 
approach from the very beginning probably 
occupies an even higher priority in the 
teaching of science than in the teaching of 
any other subject. 


(2) The close connection between science 
and agriculturé and industry should | be 
stressed even at the early stages. Demons- 
tration experiments and laboratory investi- 
gations should reflect the agricultural and 
industrial interests of the local community. 


т * School Mathematics Study Group Series, Yale University Press, 1960. 


This would make science teaching more re- 
alistie to the pupils and also more interest- 
ing and. useful. 


(3) At the secondary stage, the teaching 
of science can be built round ‘home techno- 
logy’ or the maintenance and study of вад- 
gets commonly used at home, agricultural 
implements and industrial tools. The stu- 
dents can be oriented. to experimental sci- 
ence by selecting topics from nature or 
human inventions. 


. (4) А weak feature in the present system 
of teaching is laboratory work, where. the 
approach is confirmatory and not investi- 
gatory. Emphasis should now shift to the 
location of a problem, the development ol 
i xime and the designing of procedures 
and experiments relating to theory. In 
view of the emphasis on laboratory work, 
the expenditure on laboratories will have to 
be stepped up considerably, 


(5) Demonstration experiments perform- 
ed by the teacher, or by selected students 
under the supervision of the teacher, should 
form an important and, integral рагі. of 
science teaching. There should.also be pro- 
vision for experiments to be performed by 
teams or groups of students, 


(6) In the teaching of mathematies, em- 
phasis should be тоге оп the understanding 
of basic principles than on the mechanical 
teaching of mathematical computations, 


(7) The. modernization of mathematics 
teaching is vital to any programme of re- 
form in school education. But the new cur- 
rieula and the modern approach сап ђе in- 
troduced, into our schools only gradually. 
The pace in this matter will be determined 
by what can be done for the training of new 
mathematics teachers and the retraining of 
the teachers already in schools (through re- 
fresher and correspondence courses) and for 
the preparation of new text materials. 


(8) Sufficient flexibility should be provid- 
ed both.in the courses of science and mathe- 
matics and in the methods of teaching these 
subjects to cater for the special and varying 
needs of gifted. individuals at all stages of 
school education; 


боста, STUDIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 


8.67. Organizing the Syllabus in Different 
Ways. The aim of teaching social studies is 


жы К" 
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to help the students to acquire a knowledge spread of knowledge),.the industrial revolu- 


of their environment, an understanding *of 
human relationships and. certain attitudes 
and values which аге vital for intelligent 
participation in the affairs of the commu- 
nity, the State, the nation and the world. 
An effective programme of social Studies is 
essential in India for the development of 
good citizenship and emotional integration. 
The social studies syllabus may be organiz- 
ed in different ways, and both the integrat- 
ed approach which seeks to combine the 
knowledge and skills provided by the sepa- 
rate subjects of history, geography, econo- 
mies and civies, and the traditional method 
according to which these subjects are treat- 
ed as separate disciplines, have their own 
place in a balanced school curriculum. 


8.68. At the lower primary stage, the in- 
tegrated approach is desirable. Instead of 
giving the pupils miscellaneous’ and un- 
related bits of information in. history, 
geography and civics, it'is far better {о 
provide a coordinated programme of social 
Studies centering round the study of man 
and ‘his environment. In the upper classes 
of the primary school, the content ‘of ‘social 
studies may still be organized -as an inte- 
gral whole in connection with the treat- 
ment of certain topies, but the pupils should 
be gradually introduced to-an appreciation 
of history, geography and -civics ав зера- 
tate subjects. In the secondary . school, 
these subjects will- be studied as separate 
disciplines and form the basis of specia- 
lized studies in social sciences at the higher 
secondary stage. 


8.69. Emphasis on National and World 
Unity. The syllabus in. social. studies 
should lay stress on the idea of national 
unity and the unity of mankind, through- 
out the school course, with due regard, of 
course, to the pupil's age and understand- 
ing. Stories of the great heroes of history 
who have helped mankind on the road 
to happiness should find a place in the 
primary history course; but it is the achieve- 
ments of the great Indians of the past that 
wil figure prominently here. _At the 
secondary stage, however, the history of 
India should be taught, wherever possible, in 
the context of world history. Some lessons 
should be included, at appropriate places, 
on salient features of world cultures and 
social development, such as ancient Greece 
and the Roman Empire, Arab and Chinese 
civilizations, the. Renaissance in Europe, 
great discoveries and inventions (like the 
printing machine and its effects on the 


tion іп England, the French Revolution; the 
independence movement in America, {һе 
awakening of nationalism in the ‘nineteenth 
century, the development of Socialism. ‘and 
the ‘Trade Union movement, the Russian 
Revolution and: ће eradication of colonia- 
lism іп Asia, | I 


8.70. The teaching | of 'geography also 
Should emphasize the unifying rather than 
the divisive aspects and underline the new 
concept of ‘one world’. Both in history and 
in geography, the syllabus should bring out 
not only the political, Social, i cultural: and 
economic features of the different countries 
that are studied, but also the ‘process. of 
intercommunieation ‘ара cooperation bet- 
ween. different nations and continents, The 
course in Civics in.the-senior classes should 
sive a picture. of the United Nations апа 
other. international agencies тапа ап. objec- 
tive account. of their great: efforts. towards 


' international cooperation andthe: mainten- 


ance of peace. 


8.71. Study of ‘Social Sciences. “At the 
higher secondary ‘stage, as we have "indica- 
ted above, there will be specialized studies 
in the social sciences. There is now an 
increasing trend to introduce in the curri- 
culum of Secondary education, at least in 
the seniormost claSses, some elements of 
the social sciences and their methods, The 
new curriculum proposed in ihe higher 
secondary classes provides for the special 
study of history, geography, civics, 'eco- 
nomics and sociology. But something of 
the scientific spirit and methods of Че 
Social sciences should ‘permeate the teach- 
ing of social studies and of history, geogra- 
phy and civics even in the lower classes. 


WORK-EXPERIENCE 


5 < 
8.72. We have recommended in. Chapter II 
that. work-experience, which involves 


‘participation in. some form of productive 


work under conditions approximating to 
those found in rea] life situations, should 
be introduced as an integral part of edu- 
cation at all stages. It will provide a much- 
needed corrective to the extremely academic 
and bookish character of present school edu- 
cation. Its educational, social and practical 
values hate already been: discussed. We 
shall now consider the different _ pro- 
grammes of угогк-ехремепсе -that have to 
be devised at the school stage to suit the 
age and maturity of the pupils. 
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school, work-experie begin | as 


imple handwork, the objective being to 
oda children to make use of their hands 


of wor g. At the higher 
secondary stage, where the students will 
be more mature, and their numbers ‘will 
be comparatively smaller, work-experience 
sho e made available. in school work- 


‘shops and also on farms and in industrial 
or commercial establishments. 


8.74. The range of possible activities that 
can be provided in a programme of work- 
: experience is very wide, and the choice 
will be determined merely by the availabi- 
lity of materials and trained instructors. 
A list of such activities for the different 
stages of education is given as an appendix 
to this chapter! This list is purely sugges- 
tive and the activities will be selected with 
reference to prevailing local conditions. 
Included in the list are also types of work- 
experience of special interest to girls or to 
schools in the rural areas. 


8.75. Work-Experience and Basic Educa- 
tion. We pointed out earlier that the con- 
cept of у eri related 

е [ving basic _ edu- 
basic education 


activities roposed were concerned with the 
indigenous crafts and the village employ- 
ett patterns If in practice Biss Не. 
tion has become largely frozen around сег- 
tain crafts, there is no denying the fact that 
it always stressed the vital principle of re- 
lating education . productivity, What is 
.now needed is m of the basic 


ducation programme (0 7 
society that Fas To be transformed with 


LI 


© 5 у ence must Бе 
= forward-looking “іп keeping with the 
\ceharacter of the new social order. 

TT, 


;the help ofvscience and technology. In 
24 e 


8.76. One or two. points need special men- 

tion. While it is true that productive, work- 
experience in rural areas could be largely 
built. round, agriculture, programmes ori- 
ented to industry and. simple technology 
should be introduced in a fair proportion 
of rural schools. Іп such schools, where 
school. workshops cannot һе provided, suit- 
able kits of tools and materials тау be 
manufactured at low cost and made. avail- 
able to the pupils. In, the same way, steps 
should be taken to introduce gardening in 
аз many urban schools as possible and to 
provide experience in farm work to at 
least a small proportion of urban pupils. 


'8.77. We realize how difficult it is to make 
provision for the forward-looking type of 
work-experience ‘for every child. But a 
beginning should ђе made immediately in 
selected schools and it should be the declar- 
ed objective of'State policy to increase the 
facilities for work-experience in industry and 
agriculture as "rapidly as possible and to 
make them available to schools for the 
education of the rising generation. In the 
transitional stage; the majority of the chil- 
dren’ will receive, of course, experience іп 
the traditional programme of. production 
which the community practises. Even here, 
however, a continuous attempt can be made 
to bring in science and technology and to 
introduce the pupils to better ways of per- 
forming these traditional tasks. It should be 
realized that the effective value of work- 
experience is largely proportional to the 
extent to which the spirit of modernization 
ог a forward-look is built into the рго- 
gramme of work. 


8.78, Implementation. Іп implementing 
the. programme of work-experience, three 
problems have to be tackled: (1) training 
of teachers; (2) provision of necessary faci- 
lities. including. supply of equipment; and 
(3) progressive extension of the programme 
to all schools. 


(1) Training of Teachers. It would be 
necessary to have specially trained teachers 
for the higher primary and secondary 
schools, and special institutions for the pur- 
pose may have to be set up. The pioneer 
work done in the Punjab to train” teachers 
in the scheme launched by the Government 
of Punjab, may show the way to the deve- 


1 See Supplementary Notes I and II at the end об the chapter. 
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lopment of similar programmes in other 
States. While we should work steadily to- 
wards this idea of having properly trained 
teachers for every school, it may be desir- 
able to augment the teacher supply from 
other sources. Many countries "use аз 
teachers. for these programmes. skilled 
craftsmen or graduates of vocational schools 
who are given a short course of training as 
teachers. "The same procedure might be 
adopted for the middle and lower secondary 
Schools in India. Such teachers might work 
in one "school or be used as ~ itiner/ 
teachers for а group of schools. 


(2) Facilities and. Equipment. In гига. 
areas, farms should be attached to schools 
wherever possible. Where this is not possi- 
ble, arrangements should be made to obtain 


the assistance of the local people to provide 
work-experience to the students on private 


farms. Іп addition, facilities for industry- 
oriented experience should be provided in 
all the bigger schools. All secondary schools, 
whether urban or rural, should be provid- 
ed with workshops. 


The help of industrial concerns might be 


enlisted. to design and ap 
kits for schools and materials which can be 


.used by groups of children and graded for 
the different school levels. Standardized 
designs of tools and simple mim 
needs might also be given to ІТІ8, poly- 
technics, vocational schools and conceivably 
engineering colleges for manufacture as 


(3) Development of the Programme. A 
good deal of spade work will have to be 
done before the scheme is launched and this 
should be undertaken immediately. Tt will 
include the preparation of the necessary 
literature about the scheme and its intro- 
duction to teachers and schools. Short ori- 
entation courses will also have to be held for 
officers of the Department, principals and 
headmasters. The training of special 
teachers needed for the programme would 
have to be undertaken in advance. 


It is obvious that the scheme cannot he 
introduced simultaneously in all schools 
and that it will be necessary to prepare a 
phased programme for implementation. It 
is suggested that, broadly speaking, a 
beginning may be made in 1967-68 with not 
less than one per cent of all educational 
institutions at. each stage of education and 


that this number could be raised to about ) 


20 Ax cent by the end of the fourth plan 
and all the institutions should be covered 
by the end of the fifth plan. Саге should 
also be taken to see that the scheme is left 
flexible and that it is modified and improv- 
ed every year in the light of experience 
gained. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 
8.79. We have already recommended that 
some form of social and national . service 
should be made an integral part uca- 
tion at all stages! It was also pointed out 
that this could be done by providing for 
student participation in programmes (1) of 


on һе school campus, 
2) of community deve T 


8.80. Community Living on the School 
Camps. There are various opportunities for 
community work in the classroom, on ihe 
School campus and in the school hostels. 
Here are some of the activities that are be- 
ing undertaken by the students in many 
schools today: cleaning the school 
and the school premi ) th 


loors and 
: ind should be a 
common feature in every school. Commu- 
nity living should be particularly emphasiz- 
ed in the hostels, and instead of having a 
plethora of servants to attend to their 
needs, the students can do their own room- 


cleaning, help in the preparation of meals 
and do other useful hostel work. It need 
"hardly be stressed that all these activities 


will inculcate in the pupils а sense of dig- 
nity of manual labour. 


8.81. Participation in Community  Deve- 
lopment. We have already indicated how 
the organization of programmes of commu- 
nity development and national reconstruc- 
tion will vary from stage to stage? The 
primary school can emulate im this respect 
the example of the basic schools which 
have done a good deal of pioneering work-in 
the direction of the school serving the com- 
munity. А well-trained and enthusiastic 
teacher who maintains good relations with 
the local community can easily find appro- 
priate situations such аз those connected 
with public sanitation, simple а 
provement projects, care of small children 
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andi/help to; the old and the sick, in which 
the school children can help the commu- 
тізу: „АЕ the е, the children 


| > secondary stag 
ate more mature and it is possible to orga- 


-nize programmes.-of community—service—at 
зза higher level. We have recommended that 
each school should draw h school should draw up and implement 
its own programme of social service and in 
liaison with the related departments and 
. agencies set aside about 10 full days in a 
“year (or a total of 30 days at the lower 
secondary stage and 20 days at the higher 
` secondary stage) for compulsory social ser- 
‘Vice. The students may undertake this 
service for the prescribed period every year 
or in a continuous stretch for the total 
period at each sub-stage of secondary egu- 
cation. The task wil demand considerable 
initiative and enterprise on the part of all 
concerned, particularly the teachers. 


8.82. It is no easy task to organize an 
effective programme of social service for 
all the secondary schools in the country. 
Its implementation. should, therefore, be 
earried out in stages. To begin with, select- 
ed schols of high quality may organize the 
national service programme on a voluntary 
basis; and to help ther, the Department 

‚ should draw up model plans of social and 
seommunity services. The training. schools 
“айа colleges. may take the lead in this 
- regard and help to build up a suitable list 
Gr activities forthe neighbouring schools. 
As experience is gained in, executing the 
programme, it may be extended. to. cover 
a larger number of schools and students. 

8,83. Labour and. Social Sérvice ‘Camps. 
While «every ‘encouragement should ђе 
given to each secondary school to develop 
its own programme of Social service on the 
lines. indicated above, we realize that it 
will not Бе possible #ог тпапу schools to 
do so, at least for some years бо come. We, 


therefore, recommend that labour апа 
Social service. camps which wil run 


gation to participate in such ca and 
provide this rich and valuable experience 
to its students. For this purpose, a special 
organization should be set up in ЕДЕН dis- 
trict under the direct control of fhe ate direct control af the district 
educational officer. It will be the respon- 
sibility of this organization (1) to select one 

ific projects оп which-students 


‘fhe necessary community contacts; (3) 10 
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assist in providing residentia arrange 
ments, implements, utensils, etc.; and (4) 
where possible, to provide-a part of the ex- 
penditure of the entire organization of the 
.camps. The schools will be responsible for 
drawing up the programme for their parti- 
cipation, in consultation with this district 
agency, for taking the students to the camp, 
and for) guiding the students in carrying 
out the projects assigned to them. 


8:84. Great care should be taken in select- 


< о the projects for the camp. The idea 


427 be to take up a project which could 
ле "с. ерінбей within the time given. This 
vould make the students and teachers feel 


^that they are doing something worthwhile, 


something which results in a lasting bene- 


fit to the community. The co-operation of 


the Community Development Administra- 
.tion should be sought for the purpose and 


8.85. During the.period of the.camp, stu- 
dents would be expected to put in 8 hours 
of work per day and the general routine 
would be as follows: 


2 hours — personal time in morning. 


2 hours — intellectual work not con- 
nécted with school studies. 


6 hours — manual work. 


2 hours — intellectual work not. con- 
nected with school.studies. 


2 hours — rest and recreation. 

2 hours — personal time in the even- 
ing. 

8 hours-—. sleep, 


8.86. А part of the’ funds ‘fdr the opro- 
gramme could be obtained from ће" local 
Rural Works Programme. - All-the overhead 
charges—which will come to a very small 
amount—should» be met by Government. 
The students should be required only to 
bear (1) transport charges to the сатар site 
апа back, and (2) food charges during the 
stay at the camp. Even these could. be sub- 
sidized to some extent on the basis ‘of the 
work that the students put in.' А student 
who holds freeship or half freeship should 
be given similar concessions in the camp. 
Adjustments could also be made by re- 
questing the students to bring some articles 
of foodstuffs ete. from home. On the whole. 
an attempt should be made to keep the 
cost of this camp down to the minimum for 
each period. Moreover, camps for boys and 
girls will have to be organized separately: 
but there need not be much difference bet- 


ween the types of programm 
for them. progr es undertaken 
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8.87. The. preliminary’ spade-work to be 


. done‘ for this scheme would be similar to 


that of work-experience described earlier. 
We suggest that the programme -may be 
started, as a pilot project, in about five per 
cent of the districts to begin with and that 
it should be extended to the country as а 
whole in a period of about ten years. | 
may also be incidentally stated that" when 
this programme becomes general at the 
secondary stage, there would be no diffi- 
culty in-extending it, on the same lines, to 
the university stage also: 


PHYSICAL. EDUCATION 


8.88, There has been a tendency ın recent 
government schemes of physical education 
to emphasize only the physical fitness value 
of physical education and ignore its educa- 
tional values. It must be emphasized that 
such education contributes not only to 
physical fitness but also to physical effi- 
ciency, mental alertness and the develop- 
ment of certain qualities like perseverance, 
team spirit, leadership, obedience to rules, 
moderation in victory and balance in de- 
feat. A satisfactory progranime of physical 
education can be developed only on the 
basis of the following principles: 


(1) The physical education programme 
should be planned for desirable 
outcomes keeping in mind the in- 
terests and capacity of the partici- 
pants. 


(2) The traditional: forms. of play and 
pc activities that have. deve- 
oped in our country should receive 
due emphasis in the programme. 


(3) The activities promoted should de- 
velop in each child a sense of per- 
sonal worth and pride. 


(4) А sense of sharing responsibility. in 
a spirit of democratic cooperation 
should grow from experience on 
playground and also in the gymna- 
sium. 


(5) The programme offered should 
supplement other programmes of 
education and not duplicate them. 


(6) The programme should be within 
A Lec qp means. Y 


(7) The programme should reach all 
-rather than a selected few. 

< (8) Special instruction and coaching 

should be provided for students 


¿` with talent and special aptitude. 


8.89. Physical education’ should. include 
developmental exercises, rhythmic  activi- 
ties, sports and games, outing activities and 
g handling activities. All these have 
simple and advanced forms. The simpler 
activities should be introduced in the early 
classes, the more advanced. ones should: be 
gradually provided as boys and girls be- 
come more and more mature. 


8.90. The very young are not psycholo- 
gically and physically mature for formal and 
vigorous forms of activities. Their sense 
of basic movements and coordination have 
to be developed gradually. Тһе syllabus 
for the young at the pre-primary and the 
early primary stages should ђе based» on 
their desire to imitate movements around 
them, their spirit of play, their wanting to 
dare and to do something better than their 
comrades. This is the most vital stage of 
‘education through movement, А child 
should develop mastery over basic skills, 
such as walking properly, running, dodg- 
ing, throwing, ete. Higher forms of coor 
dination like accuracy and precision must 
wait for the next stage. 


8.91. As the child grows into the ‘pre- 
adolescent stage, his interests and capacity 
change and physical education should pro- 
vide for more challenging activities, ор- 
portunities for simple team play and finer 
forms of skills. The adolescent in the 
secondary school, desires to imitate the acti- 
vities of the adults, and he should be given 
sports, games and. athletics in their stand- 
ard form. Skills learnt earlier should be 
perfected through guidance and practice, It 
is an age when boys and girls desire excel- 
lence. and. the physical education syllabus 
must include techniques for good perform- 
ance. 


8.92. At the primary stage, except in the 
last two. classes, a Commen. gos UM for 
boys. and, girls, can be used, From there 
Wet the penis ыы үе 
separate. eping in min: eir respec 
tive E and abilities. Rhythmic acti- 
vities will have an appeal for girls, non- 
contact and less strenuous games such, as 
badminton, throw-ball, ete. are рорш ü 
The more vigorous games, such as basket- 
ball, net-ball and hockey тау be proveir 
in аға later, stage. Athletic items in stan d 
ard. forms. should; also find a place. Va Torn 


15 


у 


у 


8.93. The preparation of programmes of | 
physical clucation for all stages. a 
take into account not only what is usefu 


Seay Ny | a eee 
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but also what is possible in view of the 
limitations of facilities, time and number of 
teachers. In recent years a number of 
schemes like the National Plan of Physi- 
cal Education prepared by a group of ех- 
perts at the request of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, the National Discipline Scheme and 
the. Auxiliary Cadet Corps with several 
common activities began to vie with one 
another. A special committee appointed by 
the Ministry of Education under the chair- 
manship of Dr. H. N. Kunzru recommended 
that an integrated scheme with a syllabus 
selecting the best features of each should 
be evolved. The committee tried to bring 
about a compromise between the claims 
made by the enthusiasts of. different sche- 
mes, and the result is a mixed programme 
of physical education called the National 
Fitness Corps. There is a danger that in 
the implementation of the new scheme, the 
educational purposes of the programme 
might be forgotten or neglected. Аз the 
compromise scheme has provoked a good 
deal of criticism, we suggest that the mat- 
ter be examined once again and a pro- 
gramme of physical education be designed 
in the light of the principles enunciated 
above. 


| EDUCATION ON SociAL, MORAL AND 
SPIRITUAL VALUES 


8.94. A serious defect in the school curri- 
culum is the absence of AA for edu- 
n i -of Indians, reli- 
Sion isa. great motivating force and is inti- 
mately bound up with the formation of 
character and (ће inculcation of ethical 
values. national system of education that 


is related to the life, needs and aspirations 
s to ignore this 
We recommend therefore 
conscious and organized attempts be 


made for imparting education in social, 
moral "апа 8 iritual values with the hel 
Wherever розы, of the ethical teachings 
of great religions. 

8.95. Education through Indirect Me- 
thods. This education, we believe, should 
be. provided, both by direct and in- 
direct. methods, by suggestion as well as 
by discussion and teaching. We attach 
great importance to the role of indirect in- 
fluence in building up good character. The 


т Report of the Committee on Religious and Moral Instruction, Ministry of Education 
> 


New Delhi, 1960, 


school atmosphere, the personality and ђе- 
haviour of the teachers, the facilities рго- 
vided in the school will have a large say in 
developing a sense of values. We would 
like to emphasize that the consciousness of 
values must permeate ће, whole curricu- 
lum and the programme of activities in the 
school. It is not only the teachers in charge 
of moral instruction who are responsible 
for building character. Every teacher, 
whatever be the subject he teaches, must 
necessarily accept this responsibility. He 
must ensure that, in the teaching of his 
particular subject and in his dealings with 
his pupils, fundamental values such as іп- 
tegrity and social responsibility are brought 
out. The teacher need not, we can even 
say that he should not, try to draw out the 
underlying moral all the time; but if he has 
given some thought to the values underly- 
ing the scope of.his subject and his work 
as a teacher, they will imperceptibly pass 
into his teaching and make an impact on 
the minds of his students. Moreover, a 
sense of purpose should inspire all school 
activities and must be reflected in the life, 
tone and atmosphere of the school. The 
school assembly, the curricular and ‘со. 
curricular activities, the celebration of re- 
ligious festivals of all religions, work-ex- 
perience, team games and sports, subject 
clubs, social service programmes—all these 
can help in inculcating the values of co- 
operation and mutual regard, honesty and 
integrity, discipline and social responsibi- 
lity. These values have a special significance 
in Indian society today, when young men 
and women are passing through a crisis of 
character. 


8.96. Direct Instruction of Moral Values. 
In addition to this indirect approach forin- 
culcating moral and spiritual values, we con- 
sider that specific provision for direct moral 
instruction in the school programmes is 
highly desirable. We agree with the recom- 
mendation of the Sri Prakasa Committee: 
that one or two periods a week should be 
set aside in the school time-table for ins- 


iruction in moral and spiritual val t 
enerally be imparted through interesting 
stories, including stories drawn from the 
reat religions of t d. At the segon- 


ary stage, there may be frequent discus-_ 


sions between the teacher and the pupils on 
ihe values а 
mot jen млина а es ај аһсша 
not Jead to moral instruction be 2 divorced 


Government of India, | 


ж 
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Írom the rest of the curriculum ог being 
Confined to a single period. f the values are 
to become a part of the student's character, 
an all-embracing treatment of the moral 
way of life is needed. 


8.97. Relation Between Moral Values and 
Religion. There will be natural points of 
correlation between the moral values sought 
to be inculeated and the teachings of the 
great religions, Stories drawn from the 
great religions of the world will be most 
appropriate in a discussion of moral values 
and of problems in life, АП religions stress 
certain fundamental qualities of character, 
such as honesty and truthfulness, considera- 
tion for others, reverence for old age, kind- 
ness to animals, and compassion for the 
needy and the suffering. In the literature 
of every religion, the story or parable figures 
prominently as a means of impressing an 
ethica] value on the followers. The narra- 
tion of such stories by the teachers at the 
right moment in the programme of moral 
education would. be most effective, parti- 
cularly in the lower classes, 


8.98. At.a later stage, accounts of the lives 
of great religious and spiritual leaders will 
find a natural place. Some of these may 
be included in the Study of social studies 
or literature, but it is essential that all im- 
portant religions are represented properly 
in the programme, Similarly, the celebra- 
tion of the festivals.of different religions will 
afford opportunities for the narration of in- 
cidents from the life history of the leaders 
of, these religions. In the last two years of 
the secondary school, a place should be found 
for the study of the essential teachings of 
the great religions, 


CREATIVE ACTIVITIES 


8.99. We have given some attention in the 
preceding discussion to the subject areas 
of languages, science and mathematics, 
social studies, work-experience, social ser- 
vice, physical education and moral and 
spiritual values, since we feel they require 
a new orientation in the school curriculum. 
There are two other subject ‘areas—arts 
and co-curricular activities—which we shall 
now consider very briefly to round off the 


discussion, 


8.100, Art Education. In an age which 
values discovery and invention, education 
for, creative expression acquires added 
significance. Unfortunately, the fine arts are 
too often regarded as frills added to ‘real 


education and are neglected because they 
are not examination subjects. Adequate 
facilities for the training of teachers in music 
and the visual arts do not exist. The 
neglect of the arts in education impoverishes 
the educational process and leads to a de- 
cline of aesthetic testes and values. We re- 
commend that the Government of India 
should appoint a committee of experts to 
survey the present situation of art educatioa 
and explore all possibilities for its extension 
and systematic development. In this con- 
nection we commend the establishment. of 
Bal Bhavans in all parts of the country with 
substantial support from the local commu- 
nity. Art departments at ihe university 
ievel should be strengthened at a few select- 
ed centres and research in these fields should 
be encouraged. 


8.101. Co-currieular Activities. With re- 
Bard to co-curricular activities, some of 
them have already been referred to in our 
discussion of programmes ой work- 
experience, social service and physical 
education. We conceive of the School curri- 
culum as the totality of learning experience 
that the school provides for the pupils 
through all the manifold activities in. the 
school or outside, that are carried on under 
its supervision. From. this point of view, 
the distinction, between curricular and 
extra-curricular work ceases to exist, and a 
school camp and games and sports are curri- 
cular or rather co-curricular activities. 
There are, however, certain activities of 
this type such as hobbies of different kinds, 
debates, dramas which have more of the 
quality of play than of work and which 
give greater opportunities for creative self- 
expression. Every shool should organize 
a variety of such programmes so that every 
child in it may be able to take up some- 
thing suited to his tastes and interests. 


DIFFERENTIATION ОР CURRICULA FOR 
Boys AND GIRLS 


8.102. Before closing the discussion, we 
shall briefly refer to two important issues 
related to the school curriculum: (1) diffe- 
rentiation. of curricula for boy and girls, 
and (2) basic education, і 


8.103. The first of these issues was Speci- 
ally examined by a committee appointed 
by the National Council for Women’s Edu- 
cation under the chairmanship of Smt. 
Hansa Mehta. This Committee made. the 
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following recommendations on the subject: 


_ (1) In the democratic and socialistic pat- 
tern of society, which we visualize, educa- 
tion will be related to individual capacities, 
-aptitudes and interests which are not strict- 
ly related to sex. . There would, therefore, 
‘be no need in such. a society to differentiate 
curricula on, the basis of sex. 


(2) In the transitional phase in which we 
аге at present, certain psychological differ- 
ences between men and women as well as 
certain divisions of social functions based 
on them will have to be accepted as a 
amattervof fact and as a practical basis for 
building up the:curricula for boys and girls. 
While doing so, however, care should be 
taken to see that values and attitudes which 
are essential in the long run are increasing- 
ly built up in men and women and that no 
Step is taken which will tend to perpetuate 
or intensify the existing differences. 


5 We agree with these recommendations. 
It will be noticed that we have proposed а 
common curriculum for all the students till 
the end of Class Х and options have been 
allowed. only under work-experience or 
language.’ It is also possible to study the 
‘subjects ‘included ‘in (һе curriculum at two 
levels—higher and lower. These “options 
are open equally to boys and girls. 


/08.104. The. ‘following 
notice: т. 


points deserve 


' (1), Home ‘science 15 опе о! #ће options 
provided in the curriculum proposed by us 
at the higher secondary stage. This would 
ђе-а popular subject; but it should. not be 
made, compulsory for girls. 


(2) Musie and fine arts form another 
group of subjects, which are popular with 
girls. At present, the, provision made for 
the teaching of these subjects at the 
secondary stage is meagre. Steps should 
be taken %0 introduce these courses on а 
larger scale. 


(3) Mathematics’ and» science) аге impor- 
tant subjects апа adequate · preparation 
therein is essential to gain admission to 
significant courses at. the university stage. 
Special efforts should, therefore, be made 
to encourage. girls; to study mathematics 
or science at the secondary stage and special 
efforts should be made to prepare women 
teachers of mathematics and seience. 


Tug NEW. AND Basic Ерос ION 


8.105. The movement of basic education 
launched by Mahatma Gandhi more than 25 
‘years ago, proposing а, пеу/ type 01 elemen- 
tary education for the nation which would 
centre round some form of manual спа рго- 
ductive work and have intimate links with 
the life of the community, was a landmark 
їп the history of education in India. It was 
a revolt against ће sterile, book-centered, 
examination-oriented system of education 
that had developed along traditional lines 
during several decades of British rule. It 
created a national ferment, which may not 
have transformed the quality of education 
at the primary stage, but which has certain- 
ly lett its impact оп educational thought and 
practice in a much wider sphere. We believe 
Ша Ше essential elements of the sytem are 
iundamentally sound, and that with neces- 
де кош (сода these Gan dorm. part о! 


education, not only at the primary stage, 
Lui at all stages ОЙ 
„These elements are : productive activity 
іп о (2) correlation of the cürricu- 
lum with the productive activity and the 
physical and social environmenis апа (3) 
“imtimate contact between the school and the 
local community. We indicate below how 


each of these has become ап important еје- 
ment. in the: educational system we have 
proposed. 


8.106 With regard to productive work, we 
have already explained that the concepti of 
work-experience as "proposed by üs'is similar 
to that: of productive work in basic educa- 
tion. At the primary stage, the resemblance 
between the two' programmes is very close. 
We have, however, extended the concept to 
secondary education also; and in our opi- 
nion, even institutions.of higher education 
and universities have a special role to play 
in, the development. of work-experience as 
an. integral part of education. It is they who 
set, the fashion for the entire educational 
world and success for the programme would 
be.ensured Бу. launching it effectively and 
оп а Јагве зсаје at, this stage. From this 
point of view, | we;feel that it would be 
worthwhile to.organize some special : pro- 
grammes for work-experience in universities 


and other institutions of higher ‘ati 
For жано igher education. 


(1) In the case of some selected insti- 
tutions іп science and technology, it 
would be most stimulating: and pro- 
fitable from every point of view, to 
assign: to them. some. carefully cho- 


беп industrial/scientific projects. 


ж 
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The institutions should carry the 
то] through all sta to 


full-scale production. 


(2) Some institutions should take ар (не 
manufacture of workshop and scien- 
tific equipment required for schools 


and colleges. 


(3) Some institutions could take up the 
manufacture of furniture, teaching 
i У ihemsel r 


those in the neighbo " 


8.107. In our proposals, correlation which 
is the second important aspect of basic edu- 
cation is also extended, to the extent possi- 
ble throughout the educational system... At. 


the primary stage, the view in basic educa- 
tion has been tha e curriculum content 
shou i ed, as far as practicable, 
with Craft See eet ee 
social tof the child, “Our т 


social environment o 
to this. At the secondary stage, we have 
UE that work-experience should b 

in 


d be 
i ated with the curriculum content. and 
that the teaching of subjects should be cor- 
related, as far as possible, with the environ- 


ment. Ty higher education, we have .empha- 
sized the provision of greater elasticity in 
fhe choice of subjects, inter-disciplinary 
studies and the need to relate teaching ат) pana 
research to the understanding and s jon 
of the ТосаТ, regional, and national problems. 
| 8.108. With regard. tothe third essential 
element of basic education, namely, school- 
community relationship, it has been discuss- 
ed elsewhere in this report! Basic education 
places considerable emphasis on the organi- 
zation of the school as a living and function- 
ing community, with a lively programme of 
social, cultural and recreational activities. 
It need hardly be stated that every. good 
school should organize its corporate life in 
this way, What is of even greater impor- 
tance in making children social minded and 
cooperative is the active participation of the 


school in the life of the local community. 
Many existing basic schools have set an ex- 
cellent example in respect of service render- 


„ed to the ople in the neighbourhood; and 


this pro, e of participation in commu- 
nity life and social service, as we pointed 
out, should now become an integral part of 
education аб all stages. Our secondary 
schools and colleges as well as our prima 
schools should establish close contact wi 
the community outside and take part in pro- 
jects of social work and national reconstruc- 
tion so that the students may ‘acquire the 
spirit of discipline, learn the dignity of 
manual labour and develop a keen sense of 
their obligations and responsibilities to the 
community апа {о the nation at large, 


8.109. The above discussion will make it 
clear that, in our view, the essential princi- 
ples of basic education are so important that 
they should güide and shape the educational 
system at all levels. This is the essence of 
our proposals; and in view of this, we are 
not in favour of designating апу one stage 
of education as basic ейисайоп., ~--~ 


8.110. Conclusion. We have discussed in 
this chapter the curricular, content at the 
different stages of school education. ‘The 
main shift in emphasis in these. proposals 
is towards a more unified approach in fram- 
ing the entire school curriculum, a new defi- 
nition of the content of general educaticn, 
and a new approach to the place of. speciali- 
zation. Our overall concept is that general 
education requires strengthening in the 
areas of science, work-experience and moral 
and spiritual values, and a new orientation 
in some other areas. It should cover ten 
years of undifferentiated schooling before 
some specialization begins. It should not 
be too sharply divided from vocational 
education. To be successfül, these reforms 
require an orientation in teaching. methods. 
evaluation and guidance. We shall turn our 
attention to these issues in the following 
chapter. : 


( 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE I 
GENERAL PROGRAMMES OF WORK EXPERIENCE 


The range of possible activities which can 
be adopted to provide productive work-ex- 
perience is enormous and choice will be de- 
termined mainly on the availability of mate- 
rials and trained instructors. The list given 
below is purely indicative and the choice 
of ,activities would be made in the light of 
prevailing local conditions. Included in the 
list are also activities of special interest to 
girls or to schools in rural areas: 


Lower Primary School 
Paper cutting 
Cardboard cutting and folding 
Modelling in clay or plasticine 


Spinning (where natural in the environ- 
ment) 


Simple needlework 
Simple planting indoors or on plots 
Kitchen-gardening 
Higher Primary School 
Cane and bamboo work 
Leatherwork 
Pottery 
‚ Needlework 
Weaving 
Gardening 
Model making 
Fretwork 
Work on the farm 
Lower Secondary School 
Woodwork 
Simple metalwork 
Basketwork 
Leatherwork 
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Ceramics 
Soapmaking 
Tanning 
Preserving 
Weaving 
Electrical repairs 


Cookery 
Model making 


Making simple scientific equipment 
Classroom decoration 

Carpet making 

Bookbinding 7 
Linocutting 

Fabric printing 

Tailoring - 
Тоу таКіпр 

МіШпегу 

Wood carving 

Simple farm mechanics 

Animal care 

Crop care 

Care of the soil 

Workshop practice 


Higher Secondary School 


Many of the activities listed above 
would be continued but the emphasis 
would shift to workshop practice or 
actual work-experience in industrial or 
commercial concerns or on farms. The 
activities would be oriented towards 


die a wack "Skills demanded “in 
work, metalwork i 
Would be 9f 208 and agriculture 


gher and more exactin 
nature. ENT 


с” 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE П 
GENERAL PROGRAMMES OF WORK EXPERIENCE IN USSR 


(EXTRACTED FROM POLYTECHNICAL EDUCATION 
IN THE USSR, Ергтер sy $. С. 5НАРО- 
VALENKO AND PUBLISHED BY UNESCO, 
1963.) 


In grade I, they work with paper, paste- 
board" 9, clay and plasticine, and do 
simple work on plant-growing. Jn working 
with paper, they acquire such basic skills аз 
learning to mark out, bend апа fold 
paper and pasteboard, cut them with scissors 
or knives along marked lines, and glue and 
paste them, This work is well within fhe 
scope of a seven-year-old and in carrying it 
out, the child learns to work'accurately with 
pencil, ruler, scissors and glue, to make sim- 
ple articles for his own use: (e.g., material 


for doing sums; bookmarkers, ` ackets for 
seeds, notebooks for word-lists, "Christmas 


cards, etc). Іп working with cloth, the 
children learn to sew on buttons, to sew 
simple little objects (pen-wipers,..-handker- 
chiefs, etc.) and to look’ after their: own 


clothes! “The work with clay and plasticine 
has considerable educational value, for it 
s their power of -observation, сте 


develops their i a- 
tiveness and taste. In their modelli j 
they develop co-ordination of | movement, 
dexterity, the ability to measure by eye and 
the idea of space. 

On the school experimental plot they learn 
to:grow flowering plants in special Pede and 
both ТЕ class mid Г ар home they acquire 
the first practical skills іп tending indoor 


БАВЕ. 


In grade, the children also’ work with 
paper, pasteboard, clay and plasticine and 
continue to learn sewing and work on the 
school plot, but the tasks are more compli- 
cated. The children cut out shapes from 
paper and pasteboard. algng marked lines, 
glue them together, and learn to use the 

raduated rul nd set-square simple 
: surements’ an hecking the TES 
sive development of their desire for accu- 
racy. 


In their work with clay and plasticine, 
they develop, as in grade I, the ability to 
recognize and reproduce accurately the shape 
of relatively simple and familiar objects, for 


example, they model 0 е- 
тог i In their work 


with cloth, they do very simple and ordinary 
stitches and learn VIMUS S md 
simple designs on serviettes and sew little 
bags and other uncomplicated objects. They 
also learn how to use. d 
ruler for simple measurement, mark out rec- 
tangular shapes for making patterns, and be- 


come accustomed to looking after their own 
clothes, doing simple mending, etc. 


On, the school plot they grow pulses, and 
in class and at home they continue to look 
after indoor plants and grow flowers in jars, 
flower-pots and boxes. Working. on the 
school plot, they dig beds, make them 
smooth, use a markercord to align the drill- 
furrows in which they sow the seed and 
observe the growth of plants. 


The task of developing proficiency in work 
with paper and pasteboard . continues in 
grade III... The pupils make and mend 

isual aids. ed for teaching Rus- 
sian, arithmetic and natural history, and 
learn to mark out paper more accurately, to 
rule lines, to glue paper to pasteboard and, 
to frame flat cardboard articles of simple 
shape with paper strips. They acquire skills 


in elementary bookbinding, making simple 
inding pamphlets, ete. They perfect their 
nowl 


knowledge of fabries in grade III, continue 
to learn sewing and embroidery and begin 
to darn stockings and socks. They learn to 
cut out and sew very simple articles: ( aprons, 
mittens, small bags, etc.) and acquire an 
elementary idea of dressmaking and tailor- 
ing and learn simple methods of mending 
clothes. 


On the school plot they cultivate beetroots, 
carrot and their seed, and plant and tend 


strawberries. They dress the beds them- 


selves, sow dry, wet and germinated seed, 
thin o pla; nd 
cabbage seedlings, look after seed-plants, 


experiments with the plants. As far as 
d plants are concerned, the. children 
learn how to plant flower seedlings in pots, 


jars and boxes. 


In - work is continued, and the 
proficiency acquired in manipulating paper 


Р 3 
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aper or pasteboa 


graphs and reproduction on pasteboard back- 


ings and make models of simple geometri- 
Es forms. 


They go on with their sewing, embroidéry 
and knitting, and undertake more complicat- 
ed dressmaking work: they take measure- 
ments of their own, note them down, make 
the rough sketch, cut out the patterns, cut 
out the cloth on their own and for the first 
time sew simply -constructed articles. They 
‘also learn about looking after clothes and 
simple mending, and they crochet belts and 
small scarves. They also learn how to use 
sewing machines and flat irons, and are 
taught to observe the basie safety rules in 
using them. 


The object. in grade IV of technical model- 
ling work is to develop the children's 
technical-mindedness and power of creative 
design. The syllabus accordingly provides 


for the preparation by the children of sim- 
ple equipment ior пайига RETRO OUS of 
‘ments and simple methods and mock-ups of 
Xarious machines. 

‘On the school plot, they grow potatoes and 
maize, learn how to plant currant. cuttings 
and to tend and look after the plants. In 
elass and at home, they learn how to pro- 
pagate indoor plants from cuttings, and this 
work provides а good preparation for the 
systematic study of botany in grade V. 


“Тһе knowledge, accomplishments and 
skills which they acquire in the work lessons 
in the junior grades (I-IV) are of major im- 
portance from the standpoint of polytechni- 
cal education, providing a thorough ground- 
ing for further manual and technical and 
polytechnical instruction in grades V-VIII. 
In addition, the knowledge, accomplishments 
and skills acquired by the, younger children 
make it possible to initiate them progressive- 
ly into socially useful work and housekeep- 
ing work at school and in the home. 


Instructions in Grades У-УШ.. Тһе object 
of manual and technical instruction in these 
grades is to impart general technical, agri- 
cultural and domestic knowledge and skills 
to develop: technical thinking. and creative 
capacities in the pupils; to foster in them a 
communist attitude to work and to labour 
conditions in general; to help them give ex- 


pression to their own inclinations, find their 
bearings in the various spheres of human 
activity, and make a careful choice of their 
future vocation. 


The instruction given in these grades at 
the eight-year school 15 polytechnical in 
character) It includes work in the school 
workshops, practical and experimental work 
in agriculture, and domestic-science activi- 
ties, three periods a week being devoted to 
these іп еуегу grade (V-VII). 


In the school workshops, the pupils. be- 
come knowledgeable and proficient in, wood- 
Ax met with.the use ој hand 
tools i i 
'the metalworking operations in factories and 


plants are carried out, of course with the- 


help of a variety of machines, but manual 
work is also used to some extent in every 
branch of production for the successful ope- 
ration of a machine, the elimination of break- 
downs, and the assembly and adjustment of 
mechanisms. Hence the study and mastery 
of the method. of working these most 
commonly-used.materials—metals and wood 

tools are of great importance for 


nical training, and the-procedure employed 
rtl- 


sequence, progressing. from the simple to the 
more complex, so that their execution helps 
to consolidate and develop the skills which 
the pupils have already acquired in working 
with the materials. 7 


The eight-year-school pupils also acquire 
some knowledge, of the mechanisation of 
labour processes, They learn about the con- 
struction of the commonest simple machinés 
and mechanisms and how to use them, The 
wide application of electrie power in moderrt 
industry, agriculture, transport and every? 
day life makes + essential that every: pupil 
who leaves the eight-year school should have 
acquired some elementary knowledge and 
skill in handling the “commonest electrical 


equipment and electric appliances. | 
2 Та the workshops, they- learn to-read and 


prepare very simple technical drawings, 
sketches and нана and инте the 


data to the material. The basic method of 


ols. Most of 
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instruction consists in interpretng the draw- 
ings of articles which have to be prepared 
in practice, The work with drawings at all 
stages of school -workshop activity is orga- 
nized in such a way as to make use of the 
knowledge and skill which the pupils have 
acquired in their studies.of drawing, mathe- 
matics and (irom grade VII onwards) tech- 
meal ‘drawing. 


Various methods are used for instruction 
in the workshop; ога] instruction (talk, ex- 
planations, discussions); demonstration of 
naturali objects, visual aids and working 
methods; exercises; individual and group 
instructions; independent work from draw- 
ings or instructional . charts; graphic work; 
special laboratory work for the practical 
edueation of the properties and peculiarities 
of materials, the construction of tools, 
components. and appliances, the interaction 
of tools and materials, and other technical 
and technological questions; excursions to 
industrial undertakings to familiarize the 
pupils with the organization of work at 
plants and factories, the mechanization of 
production and the construction of indivi- 
dual machine tools and appliances with the 
help of which the pupils carry out the орега-- 
tions which they have studied and mastered 
in the school workshops. 


In grades УП and УШ, the pupils are 
given set tasks on their own, commensurate 
with their capacity, in making components 
апа complete articles. 


The technical and technological know- 
ledge imparted to the pupils broadens their 
general technical outlook and is an essential 
factor in correctly developing their skill 
in the use of materials. In its turn, the ac- 
quisition of practical skills enables Шет to 
acquire a deeper appreciation of technology 
and an understanding of:the working princi- 
ples of machine operation in processing 
materials, and of mechanized production in 
general, 5 

The teacher's explanations, with their 
marked technical bias, are based on the 
knowledge acquired by pupils in their stu- 
dies of the fundamentals of the ‘various 
sciences. On the strength of what they have 
learnt in physics, for example, they сап be 
given the scientific reasons for a number of 
technical phenomena and technological pro- 
cesses; again, in ‘studying the mechanical 
properties of materials and machine parts, 
andthe construction and operation and 
mechanisms of machines and machine tools, 
they make use of their knowledge of 


mechanics. 


A’ prominent feature of this instruction is 
the comparison made between the processes 
and tools used in woodwork and metalwork, 
and the elucidation of their similarities and 
differences, depending on the characteristics 
ої the materials processed. The pupils 
steadily enlarge their knowledge of the cor- 
rect use of 10015, correct working stance, pro- 
per rhythm of work and the essential tech- 
nical and health measures to ensure high 
productivity and the necessary standards of 
workmanship with the minimum loss of 
energy. 


Apart from wood and metals, the pupils 
in grades Vil and УШ get to know materials 
sucn as plastics and giass, which are very 
userul тог making items of school equipment 
or items ordered by factories and farms. | 


In order to broaden the pupils polytechni- 
cal outlook, comparisons are also made bet- 
ween their work in the workshop and simi- 
lar technological processes carried out un- 
der production conditions, and also between 
manual and machine processing, and the 
syluabus accordingly provides for excursions, 
demonstrations of diagrams, mechanisms 
and machines, and the showing of films and 
filmstrips. With the same object in view, 
some of the jobs are executed on the basis 
of a division of labour as regards particular 
items and operations, and this iorm of or- 
ganization ot labour gives the pupils an in- 
sight into how work is organized at ап in- 
dustrial plant. 


The school workshops provide favourable 
conditions for conducung out-of-class tech- 
nical. work on a large scale; many school 
clubs have been organized in grades V—VIII 
so that they can engage in technical model- 
ling, electrical engineering and radio 
engineering, or delve deeper into and become 
proficient in carpentry, light engineering, 
lathe work with wood and metal, wood- 
carving, fret-work, etc. 


Workshop activities in these grades are 
different for boys and girls. Whereas the 
boys take both woodwork and metalwork, 
the girls take only woodwork in grade V 
and only metalwork in grades VI—VII. They 
do less mechanical engineering than the boys 
in grade VIII, but the syilabus in electrical 
engineering is identical for boys and girls 
alike. "ig 


To take account of the special characteris- 
tics ‘of technical instruction for бігіз, the 
eight-year school gives them a training in 
domestic science which provides, them. with 
knowledge and skills іп housekeeping work.. 


i. 4 
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In the course of their domestic-science work 
they are familiarized with the social arrange- 
tions to share in the general domestic duties 
of the family and to be self-reliant at school 
and at home; to acquaint them with the 
principles of domestic economy, give them 
the necessary knowledge,and skill to carry 
out various forms of everyday domestic 
work, and inculcate good taste and a cons- 
tant desire and ability to keep a place tidy, 
clean. and comfortable. 


In the course of their domestic-science 
work they are familiarized with the social 
arrangements for everyday domestic. work 
and the communal forms of public service 
such as communal catering, the work of 
domestic service centres, the organization of 
communal sewing-room for. making and 
mending clothing; underwear and footwear; 
and to get to realize how the everyday house- 
hold work of the Soviet family is being 
systematically and steadily lightened. A 
special point is made of famiharizing them 
with the use of modern labour-saving Gevices 
and with new materials, fabrics, foodstuífs 
and so оп. The result is that they learn to 
be tidy, thrifty and punctual, and develop a 
jove oi cleanliness and order and the ability 
to make their homes and clothes attractive 
and sensible and use foodstutis and materials 
economically. 


The. study of domestic science in the 
senior grades is based on the knowledge and 
skill acquired in the work lessons in the 
junior grades, and also on lessons in Russian 
(or the mother-tongue) on the subject of 
"The care of health’ (in grades I--IJI) and 
on the natural-history lessons on the subjeet 
E "The human body and its care’ (in grade 


In studying the subject ‘Cutting and Sew- 
ing’, the girls become acquainted with fab- 
rics, with the preparation of designs and 
patterns for articles they аге making, with 
methods of sewing and mending, and with 
the construction and operaton cf the sewing- 
machine. They also acquire а basic know- 
ledge of the care of clothing, of launder- 
ing, ironing and storing linen, of cleaning 
woollen garments, and of laundering knit- 
wear containing synthetic fibres. 


One important section of the syllabus is 
the elements of cookery, including instruc- 
tion in dietetics, and іп the foodstuffs 
required by the human body: The girls 
learn how to` prepare simple. vegetable 
dishes and cook simple and nourishing meat 
and fish dishes, handle kitchen equipment, 


crockery, and table linen, and serve and 
behave at. table. 


Under the heading of ‘Housework’ they 
acquire a basic practical knowledge of home 
hygiene and sanitation and the essentials of 
housekeeping (daily, periodical and spring 
cleaning; ventilation, lighting and heating). 
Іа addition, they learn how to arrange fur- 
niture and handle tablecloths, curtains, car- 
pets, pictures, photographs, reproductions 
and decorative tapestries. 


To widen their horizon and eniarge their 
knowledge in various Пеіаѕ, excursions are 
arranged to public restaurants or food- 
processing factories (canteens, mechanized 
restaurants, canneries, butter factories, 
bakeries), garment-making establishments 


(talormg and dressmaking workshops), or ` 


to domestic-service centres, These excur- 
sions are arranged during the school years 
in accordance with a timetable drawn up by 
the teacher. 


` 


All the pupils at urban and rural eight- 
year schools receive initial training in both 
agricultural and industrial labour, ior fami- 
harization with agricultural production 18 
one of the tasks of polytechnical training. 
This work is ciosely co-ordinated with the 
biology course, and is of great educational 
significance. іс is carried out both on Ше 
scnool experimental plot and under actual 
production conditions, and as it takes piace 
tor the most part in the open, it promotes 
the children’s physical development and im- 
proves their neaith. 


To meet local conditions, the school is 
empowered to spread the practica] and ex- 
perimental work evenly over the school 
year, or to concentrate it in the first and 
fourth quarters. о And since it is of a seasonal 
nature and 15 to some extent governed 
by the weather, it is not included in Ше 
timetable but is carried out in accordance 
with a time-schedule approved by the 
school director. 


In the course of this work, the pupils ac- 
quire basic practical skills in cultivating 
the main agricultural crops (vegetables, 
fruit and berries, fieid crops and in rural 
areas—in raising calves. At the same time, 
they acquire a knowledge, during their ex- 
cursions, of mechanized cultivation and ani- 
mal husbandry. 


The work in grades V and VI is largely 
conducted on the school plot. In grades 


>” 
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УП and VIII (at'rural schools) the pupils 
work on collective and State farms and 
fields жеге they operate in groups on jobs 
suited to their capacity. Looking after 
poultry, Pabbits and young farm animals, 
or doing suitable’ field work, depending on 
local conditions (the ‘tilling of the soil, and 
often sowing ahd harvesting, are абће by 
pupils 18 grades Х-ХІ or by collective far- 
mers ore the ‘aid of ‘agricultural’ mach- 
inery). 


In urban schools, whieh have по school 
plots, the practical.and experimental work 
in grades V-VII is carried out in. green- 
houses on grounds belonging to ^ pioneer 
homes, of Young Naturalists’ Centres, іп 
conservatories, parks and squares coming 
under the Greenery Trust and at specializ- 
ed suburban agricultural undertakings. In 
addition, plots of pioneer camps are made 
available to the children for educational 
and production work during the summer. 

Their excursions to agricultural produc- 
tion points give the.children an insight into 
the mechanized side» of agriculture: on-col- 
lective. and State farms. In grade V, for 
example, they study {һе mechanization of 
market-gardening, in grade VI they : learn 
about mechanical work in horticulture, and 
in grade VII (in urban schools) they be- 
come familiar with the mechanization and 
cultivation of field; crops and. with heavy 
work „in stock-raising. .. The grade УШ 
syllabus (at rural schools) provides for а 
more detailed study of soil-working ^ im- 
plements, seed-drills and grain-cleaners and 
harvesters. The pupils get to know the 
local collective or State farm and the Tines 
on which it is developing and this generally 
acts as a factor in е vocational guidance 
of the school-leavers. | 


The: content! of tthe syllabus for practical 
and experimental work during the eight- 
year_period..of schooling ensures that the 
pupils conscientiously apply.the.knowledge 
acquired in their biology. lessons: 

Due :ассбипі is ‘taken, in following the 
syllabus,» 6f local-'soil ind climatic con- 
ditions andthe main crops in the area con- 
cerned. Some 'of;the jobs, for exaniple, can 
be replaced by тоет equivalent ones (for 
instance, the syllabus: recommends the au- 
tumn sowing df-fíuit trees, but on heavy 
clay «801° the seeds «dre stratified and the 
sowing is done in spring; or in southern 
areas, ‘seedings are'cultivated ifi sseed-beds 
instead iof; ‘underyglass). nift , 

The experimétfital'bias is particularly im- 
portait, experta eats on the school plot 
41 Edn.—28. 


which have given the most productive and 


economic ts are repeated on the "plot 
the following'year and еба out tar tbe 
collective or farms, where the i 


carry out so-called ‘productive’ experi- 
ments. Where the results prove ре ve, 
they are incorporated into agricultura] pro- 
duction, : NM 

Many eight-ye: „general schools have 
started an origina e of fruit. and berry - 
plantation stocked with the finest strains. 
The cultivation of seedlings of fruit trees 
and ornamental plants (in urban Schools), 
the taking of cuttings of the finest strains 
of currants and other soft fruits, and {һе 
grafting and cultivation of ‘the best strains 
of fruit tre in an important ele- 
ment in prac EAE о 


ical scHool work. — 
The cultivation of s gs and the work 


in the nursery garden plays a very impor 
ant part in agricultural education За. grades 
У-УП (and also in grade ‘at. rural 
schools). In the latter, the pupils y the 
cultivation of “apple frees, while 
schools they ‘study the propagation’ of valu- 
able types of trees and» of perennial sflower- 
ing ‘plants such: as рћох,. lilac, roses, etc. 
A substantial: area (300 to 500" square 
metres) 15 provided at rural schools for nur- 
sery seed-beds,: while urban schools can 
arrange for murseries to be established in 
me ат ш of dwellings in the neighbour- 
ood. Tua 2 ; РУ , 


An equally їїїрбїїа item in ade V. 
practica] work is the cultivation of veget- 
able seedlings in green-houses, under glass 
and on hotbeds. "Where a greenhouse’ is. 
available on the ‘school plot, practical work 
сап be carried out in early spring. “Apart” 
from growing vegetables, the children grow 
fruit trees from seedlings, propagate currant’ 
bushes, and learn by practical experience 
the best ^tifnés "and atletihodie for! thin 
out ‘seedling ‘trees, the best method of tak- 
ing cuttings of errant bushes, ‘the ‘best way 
of applying organic and mineral’ ‘fertilizers 
to the various vegetable crops and seedling 
stock and the amounts:needed,: the | best 
times to sow and plant vegetables and the 
correct amounts of mineral fertilizer to be 
used as a top dressing for vegetables. At. 
the urban schools, experiments „аге соп- | 
ducted to-find out екем гори мере-: 
tative propagation of perennial floweri 
and ornamental plants, the. best , sn ak, 
feeding and tending them, the j^ systém.. 
of rooting cuttings, ete, |... in gestos 

In grade VI, the pupils experiment:on-the > 


accelerated propagation of valuable тай 


B 


‘of raspberries (on treés, riti «schools-ia large! j 


* 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE Ш | 


PLACE OF LANGUAGES IN SCHOOL CURRICULUM IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 


l. The object of this note is to show the 
place of the study of languages in the.school 
curriculum in some countries of the world 
for which school timetables were available. 


. 2. The sources utilized were the follow- 
ing: 
(1) World Surv of Education. pub- 
lished by UNESCO; and 


(2) Data collected by the Commission’s 
team from unpublished documents 
available in the office of the 
UNESCO, Paris. 


3. The position regarding the study of 
languages given in this paper is in respect 
of students. who are university bound, The 
language load taken by students in terminal 
courses or by those who desire to adopt a 
vocational сагеег is generally lighter. 


I. AFGHANISTAN 


In Afghanistan there are two major langu- 
ages—Pushtu and Persian. A child whose 
mother-tongue is Pushtu has to study 
Persian and vice versa. In addition, one 
foreign  language— English, French ог 
Russian—has also to be studied. 


The child begins the study of his mother- 
tongue in Grade I. In Grade IV He begins 
the study of the second language. These 
are the only two languages learnt at the 
primary stage (Grades I-VI). The study of 
the foreign language begins at the secon- 
dary stage only (Grades VII-XII). 


II. AUSTRALIA 


English is the only language taught at the 
primary stage and is continued till the end 
of the secondary stage ie. a total period of 
12 to 13 years. In addition, most pupils 
study at least one foreign language, usually 
French in the secondary school, and the 
more able may take Latin as well A few 
pupils begin a third language in the Second 
year of secondary school, German being the 
most common. ` 


I In order to facilitate comparison, all the classes at the school stage 


Grade I to X, XI, ХИ, etc., as the case may be. 


LS 


Ш. Austria 


Primary education is given either in a 
eight-year volksschule оў а four-year volks- 
schule from. which pupils can transfer to 
4-year hauptschule (higher primary school). 
Pupils may transfer to a eight-year general 
secondary school (mittelschule) after four 
years of volksschute or from a hauptschule. 


German (the first language) is started in 
Grade I and is taught throughout the 12- 
year school course, А modern Vu 
language is taught from Grades V to VI 
(of the hauptschule) Latin js taught as an 
optional subject in Grades VII and VIII. 
In addition, provision is made for teaching 
Esperanto as an optional subject in Grades 
V1, VII and VIII. чи 


Зе ry school is of four types: gymna- 
sien, gymmasien,; realschule and frauen- 
oberschüle, -In addition to German, а 
modern foreign language is compulsory in 
all the four types of secondary. schools 
throughout except in gymnasien where it is 
optional in Grades IX to XII. 

Latin is begun either in the 15% or in the 
3rd year of the 8-year gymnasien and real- 
gymnasien and taught throughout. Greek 
is started in Grade IX of gymnasien, In 
the realschule.a second modern language or 
Latin is studied as well as the first modern 
language. | 


IV. BRAZIL 


Primary education consists of 5 years fol- 
lowed by the junior secondary school or 
ginasia of four years and senior secondary 
school or colegio of three years. The senior 
secondary course offers a choice between a 
classical and a science stream, 


Portuguese is the first language and 13 
taught in Class I to XII ‘compulsorily to 


have been numbered consecutively from Class or 
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all pupils. The teaching of other languages 
begins at the junior secondary stage and is 
as follows. 


Language Junior Senior secondary 
secondary 
Classical Science 
stream stream 
= Ж ——..— 
Latin «ЖХ X-XII 
Greek . м хх. у y 
French j -IX Xand XI X and XI 
Englisn * VIL-IX XandXI X and хі 
spanish ^ X x 
V. BURMA 


The school course consists of ten years, 
four years of primary, three years of junior 
secondary and.three years of senior secon- 
dary. Burmese and English are taught from 
Class 1 onwards, the former as the first 
language and the latter as the second langu- 
age. | 


VI. САМАРА 


The school course in Canada generally 
follows a 8-4 pattern with often a pre- 
university class following, although vária- 
lions are found from province to ЕНЕ 

ish is taught from Classes I to XII. The 
learning, of other languges 15 provided on 
an optional basis from the elementary 
School onwards, A& the secondary stage, the 
second ‘languages offered. include French, 
Latin, German, Italian, Spanish and Greek. 
Until some years ago; Greek, Latin and 
possibly two or more modern languages 
Were necessary for university entrance, but 
Such requirements have been gradually 
dropped, although a second language is still 
required for entrance to certain faculties or 
for advanced degrees. 


VII. CEYLON 


_ The primary course covers a period of six 
“years, This is followed by a three-year 
junior secondary stage ang two-year’ senior 
‘secondary stage.’ A further two-year course 
leading to the senior school certificate gives 
access to the university. 


©} The mother-tongue (Sinhalese or Tamil 
as the case may be).is taught from Class I 
‘to Class XI (when pupils take the GCE-O 
level examination). English is introduced 
in the 4th year of the primary schoo] on a 


compulsory basis and is taught till the end 


of school, 


VIII. DENMARK 


The primary stage consists of 7 ог 8 years 
made Ry of a first stage of 4 от 5 years 
(grundskole) and a second stage of three ог 
Е years (hovedskole) ! of: middle school. 
After the middle school, pupils: either go 
to realklasse’ (one year) or to the gymnasie 
(3 years). 


Danish (the first language) is taught from 
Class I to the end of the secondary stage. 


All pupils in the sixth-year class are given 
compulsory | instruction in one... modern 
language—English or German. Іп the 
seventh-year class, children considered by 
the school able to benefit from it, are taught 
one more foreign language—English or Ger- 
man. 


The gymnasie which consists of three 
years, may offer different lines. The langu- 
age study is of the following pattern: 

à 


————————— 
: Gymnasie 
Language - 
Classical Modern Mathema- 
Language Language tics 
Line "Line Science 
Line 
Danish. . Л - Allthree Allthree АП three 
ears ears 
French” 5 » ^ > int ^ 
Latin " * ЕР = is 
Greek s 
English or German First two 
years 


English and/or German First two 
years, 


IX FRANCE 

In France, French as the mother-tongue 
and first language, is introduced in Class I 
and is continued up to the end of the secon- 
дагу" stage (total of 14 years). Additional 
languages are introduced only at the: secon- 
dary stage. The first two years ofthe. secon- 
dary stage (Classes VI апа М). constitute 
the observation дусје, For the: next two 


years (Classes IV and IIl), there-are three 


sections—Classical A, Classical B. and Mod- 


ern. Classieal A section: main subjects; 


) е Modern section: 
main subjects: a more intensive teaching of 
French and two other modern languages, 
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In the.two years of the third eycle (Classes 
Папа T) thé languages studied are as fol- 
lows: 


Classical A—Greek, Latin and one mod- 
“ern language. = 


Classical B—Latin and two 
languages. 


Modern—Two modern languages, 


modern 


The following table gives the 


languages 
studied in these classes: 


Language МЕР ли жас Modern 
Latin . Е . VI to I“ Мот 
Greek E : . IVtoI 
Modern Language I . VI tò T VI to I VI-I 
Modern Language II . хи IV-I IV-I 


BEEN i РАНИ сны. 
* Classes at the secondary stage are numbered іп des- 
cending order in France. 


X. FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


German language is taught to pupils from 

Class I to Class XII (ie. the епа of the 

nasien). English is introduced in Class 

V and continues till Class X (the end of 

the intermediate or mittelschule) ог till 

Class. VIII or IX (the end of the primary 
sehool). 


The gymnasien consists of a 9-year course 
following on from the fourth primary school 
year and is of three types: the classical 
academic; the modern. academic; and the 
mathematies and science academic, Тһе 
elassical academic high school gives 9 years 
of Latin, 6 years of Greek, and 7 years of 
English or French. The modern academic 
high school includes 2 modern — languages 
and Latin. The first «modern language 
(generally English); must be studied for 9 
years while the second and third foreign 
languages (7 and 5 years of study respec- 
tively) may be Latin and French (or Eng- 
lish) or vice versa. The mathematics and 
Science academic high school provides for 
two foreign languages (English and Latin 
or French). 'The following table shows the 
place of languages in the classical, modern 
and mathematics gymnasien. 


= = iIe 


TE ae 
Languages Classical Modern Mathema- 
Sg il Gym- Оут- -tics and 
“өн - nasien nasien "Am 
T i “упади 
—— ee 
German . : ‚ V-XI V-XII V-XIII 
First Foreign Language. V-XIT ужи у-хи 
Second Foreign 
Language - VIIT-XIP- XH-XH* VI-XI 
Third Бо 
Language | . - VII-XHI. IX-XHI IX&X 


—— 


‘In the upper classes of the- classical ien, 
English or F. may be chosen as the third foreign lane 
guage. 


XI. INDONESIA 


The school course consists of a primary 
stage of 6 classes and a secondary stage of 
6 classes, divided into a junior and a senior 
stage of three years each. 


In the first two classes, the local langu- 
age (e.g. Javanese) is used as the medium 
of instruction; and Indonesian is introduc- 
ed іп Class Ш and thereafter becomes the 
medium of instruction, while the local lan- 
guage is taught as a subject. . 


In the junior high school, English is intro- 
duced in Class УП and is taught to the end 
of Class XII. The local language is learnt 
only till the end of Class XI and even that 
only in the A stream which devotes more 
time to languages. Provision is also made 
1n this stream for the teaching of old Java- 
nese in Classes X and ХІ. Тһе mathema- 
ties stream provides for the teaching of 
Indonesian and English in Classes IX to 
XII while the commerce stream includes 
the learning of Indonesian, English and 
engin or French all the three years 


кн уч bee a 
F Senior high 
Language Primary unior 
school ^ high 2 А LA 3 с 
tream tream Stream 
(Lan-  (Mathe- (Com. 
guapo); matics) merci 
Indonesian. II-VI ҮН-ІХ X-XIL X-XII “X-XII 


Local Lan- 
guage . I-VI - WH-IX X-XI 


VI-IX X-XII X-XII OX-XII 


сешен or 19 ЖАРТЫ)! 
isto vague so Х-ХИ 
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ХИ. IRAN 


The school course consists of 12 years, 
made up of 6 years of primary stage and 
6 years of secondary stage. Тһе latter is 
again divided into a first апа а second cycle, 
each consisting of three years. 


Persian (the first language) is taught 
from Class 1 to Class Хи. Up to the end 
of the primary stage (Class УП), no other 
language is taught. In Class УП, Arabic 
is introduced and is taught for the three 
years of the first cycle of the secondary 
stage. A foreign language is also started 
in Class VII and continued till Class XII. 


XIIL IRELAND 


The national primary school in Ireland 
provides a 8-year course, the top two classes 
really belonging to the secondary stage. 
The secondary school consists of 6 years, 
and pupils can transfer from the national 
primary school either after Class VI or after 
Class VIII at the appropriate point. 


Irish is taught from infant class up to the 
end of the school course and great emphasis 
is laid on the Irish language both as a sub- 
ject and as the medium of instruction, right 
up to the Leaving Certificate Examination. 
English is taught compulsorily from Class п 
onwards as a second language. It may also 
be learnt in Infant Class and Class I on an 
optional basis. 


XIV. ISRAEL 


In Israel, primary stage covers 8 years 
and secondary 4 years. 


In Arab schools, Arabic is the first langu- 
age and is taught from Grade I. Hebrew 
is taught from Grade IV and a foreign lan- 
guage—mostly English—from Grade VI. All 
the three languages are carried through till 
the end of the secondary school stage. 


In certain sections of Hebrew schools the 
languages studied at the secondary stage are 
are folows: 


Hebrew . i ; А . IX-XII 
First Foreign Language (English or French) . IX-XII 
Second Foreign Language (Arabic or Latin) . X-XII 


XV. ITALY 


The primary course consists of 5 years 
(scuola elementare) followed by the inter- 
mediate stage of 3 years (scuola media) and 
an upper secondary stage of 5 years. 


Italian—the first language—is taught from 
Class I and is the only language until Class 
VI. 


In Classes VI to VIII, the languages learnt 
include Italian, Latin, and starting from 
Class VII, a foreign language—French, En- 
glish, German or Spanish, 


At the upper secondary stage, pupils study 
during the first two years—ltalian, Greek, 
and a foreign language (already begun at 
the scuola media stage). During the next 
three years, the foreign language is dropped. 
Thus the language study at the school stage 
can be summarised as follows: 


Italian . ХШ 

Latin 3 > 1 н . VI-VIII 

Foreign Language . VII-X 

Greek у 5 D ` . IX—XIII 
XVI. JAPAN 


Primary school consists of 6 years follow- 
ed by a lower secondary school of 3 years 
and an upper secondary school of 3 years. 


Japanese is taught trom Class I onwards. 
n other language is taught at the primary 
stage. 


At the lower secondary stage Japanese 
continues as a required subject. А pupil 
may study a foreign language also if he so 
chooses, as one of the elective subjects. 


At the upper secondary stage also, only 
Japanese language ‘А’ carrying 9-10 credits 
is compulsory for all students in all courses, 
but one or two foreign languages and a 
classical language (Chinese) may be taken 
by a student under electives, 


XVII. JORDAN 


The school course consists of 12 years— 
6 years of primary school, 3 years of inter- 
м school ‘and 3 years of upper secon- 

ary. 


Arabic as the first language is taught in 
all schools from Class 15 Rnglish ја into 
duced in Class IV only in English-teaching 
schools. | Both Arabie and English are con- 
tinued till the end of the secondary stage. 
No other language is introduced at the 
school stage. у 


ХУШ. Lisya 


Primary education in Libya covers a six- 
year course. This is followed by a pre- 
paratory or lower secondary stage of three 
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years and ап upper secondary stage of three 
years, 


At the primary stage, only one language is 
taught, viz., Arabic. "This is started in Class 
I. The first foreign language is introduced 
in Class VII and the second in Class IX. 
Generally these are English and French. . To 
pass the secondary school leaving examina- 
tion the student must secure the minimum 
prescribed marks in the three languages. 


XIX. MExico 


The primary school course in Mexico lasts 
six years. The secondary course covers five 
years in two cycles, 34-2. 


Spanish is taught from Class I and is con- 
tinued up to the end of the Secondary stage. 


In Class VII ie. the first year of the se- 
condary stage, a foreign language—English 
or French—is introduced. 


XX. NETHERLANDS 


In Netherlands the Duích language is 
taught from Class I and is the only 
language taught up to Class VI. In Classes 
VII and VIII which constitute the continued 
ordinary primary education, two out of the 
three languages—English, French and Ger- 
man—may be added on an optional basis. 


The gymnasium. or secondary stage lasts 
six years after six years of primary school. 
In the fifth year pupils separate into Section 
A and Section B, the former with emphasis 
on Greek and Latin and the latter with 
emphasis on the sciences. The language 
study is as follows: 


—_—__ 2: 


е 

Language Studied recy 
UE Кана ШЕЕ эши. Ан ез лене cup АН нда ыр Ар 
Greek r $ 5 5 . VII-XII 
Іліп $ " 1 à { . VII-XH 
Dutch i + VII-XI 
French + VII-XII 
German . IX-XII 
English . VII-XII 
Hebrew - Optional 


XXI. New ZEALAND 


Primary school in New Zealand is of 8 
years' duration beginning with the age of 
5. The first two years are infant classes, 
followed by 4 years (Standards 1—4) of pri- 
mary course and Forms I and П of inter- 
mediate department or intermediate school. 
Post-primary education consiste of 5 classes 
(Forms ІП to VT). 


English is the only language faught at the 
primary stage and is continued right up to 
the end of the secondary school as a part 
ofthecore programme. French and/or Latin 
are studied only as electives in the academic 
or general courses, 


XXII. Norway 


Primary course lasts seven years in Nor- 
way. This is followed by a continuation 
school of one year, or а folk high school of 
6 months’ duration or a realskole of 2 or 3 
years. A 5-year gymnasium course prepares 
pupils for university entrance, the first two 
years providing a course similar to that of 
the realskole. It is based on a primary 
school course, with instruction in a foreign 
language (English). х 

T ~ 


Norwegian (mother-tongue and first lan- 
guage) is taught from Class I till the end 
of the gymnasium. English may be taught 
in Classes VI and VII and is taken by a 
majority of pupils in urban schools and is 
taught in a considerable number of гига! 
communities. и 


In a realskole, in addition to Norwegian, 
English and German are taught for the first 
two years. 


In the gymnasium, English is continued 
up to the end in the case of modern langu- 
ages side, and up to the end of the penulti- 
mate year in the case of the science side. 
German is studied for the first'one year by 
Science side students and for two years b: 
the modern languages side students. Frenc 
is learnt by all throughout the three years. 


а a 


Languages Primary Realskole Gymnasium 
Learnt School (I-III) (III-V) 
(I-VII) Science Languages 
side side 
и а. 
* Norwegian  T-VII I-III Ш-У . ШУ 
English . VIand Тапа Шаа шу 
УП IV 
(Optional) 

German ІалАП ІП ПІ and IV 
French I-V HI-V 
Жеуге эт? 

XXIII. PAKISTAN 


The school course in Pakistan consists of 
a primary stage of 5 years and a high school 
stage of 5 years thus making a total of 10 
years except in Sind where it is 11 years, 
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At the primary stage only one language 
і taught, namely, the mother-tongue which 
is Urdu or Bengali. The study of the mother- 
tongue is continued up to the end of the 
secondary stage. 


English is introduced on a compulsory or 
optional basis in the middle school (Class 
VI) and continues up to Class X. A classi- 
cal language may bétaught in Classes VI- 
X or a modern or foreign, language 
in Classes VI-VIII (French, Persian, Arabic, 
Bengali, Gujarati, Sindhi). 


XXIV. PHILIPPINES 


The school course in the Philippines con- 
sists of elementary education’ of 6 grades 
and secondary education of four, 


English and Filipino languages are taught 
throughout the school course. No provi- 
sion is made for the learning of any othe 
language—classical or modern. 


XXV. POLAND 


"Primary school consists of а séven-year 
course and is followed by a four-year gene- 
ral secondary course. Polish language is 
жара Class I and is continued up to 
Class | The teaching of Russian as a 
foreign language is introduced in ‘Class V 
and is taken to the end of the secondary 
stage. A third modern language or Latin 
is taught in Classes VIII-XI. 

In addition, foreign languages. may be 
studied. as optionals at the secondary stage. 


XXVI. PoRTUGAL 


Primary school consists of four years fol- 
lowed by a secondary stage of 7 years divid- 
ed into three cycles (2-3 4-2). 


Portuguese which is the national langu- 
age, is taught from Class I onwards. No 
other language is taught at the primary 
stage, The language study at the secondary 
stage is as follows: 


Language 150 cycle!” 2nd cycle 
studied Classes" ' Classes 
V & VI VIHIX 


ЗА 


Portuguese Я ‚ У&УГ VI-IX 
French Â УУ VII-IX 
English ә Ый,» VII-IX 


In the third cycle the subjects vary accord- 
ing to the type of course taken. In addition 


to "Portugüése, provision is made for the 
learning of Latin, Greek, French, English, 
German. 


XXVII. SPAN 


The school dcourSe'up to ‘university en- 
trance consists of 4 years of primary stage, 
4 years of lower baccalaureate, 2 years of 
upper baccalaureate followed by one yesr 
of pre-university course. 


Spanish, the national language, is taught 
from the primary stage onwards. Languase 
pred at the baccalaureate stage is as fol- 
ows: 


Language Lower Bacca- Upper 
laureate Baccalaureate 
(VI-IX) (Х-ХІ) 
Spanish V, VII and IX | XI 
Modern Language . VII and VIII — x 
Latin . А . Vil and IX - For literature 
Greek Е í EN section. only 


X and XI. 


XXVIII. SUDAN 


Primary edueation consists of 8 years 
divided into two cycles of 4 years each 
(elementary and intermediate). 


Arabic is taught from Class I onwards. 
English is introduced as a foreign language 
in the first intermediate year ie. Class V 
and becomes the language of instruction at 
the secondary. stage. 


The secondary stage consists again of four 
years, The teaching of Arabic and English 
% continued up to School Certificate stan- 

ard. 


XXIX. SWEDEN 


The primary school consists of seven years 
sub-divided into a two-year junior  schoo! 
ccm and а five-year school (folk- 
skola). 


The lower secondary school (realskola) is 
a four year course following a six-year pri- 
mary course. This is followed by the gym- 
nasium or upper State secondary school or 
junior college, consisting of a three-year 
course. Thus the total span of school edu- 
cation up to the gymnasium 18 13 years. 


ў и =} sii pega Class I and 18 
earnt throughout the primary stage and in 
the secondary school. English is an alter- 
native subject: in the fifth grade and on- 
wards. It is possible for school districts to 


| 
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choose a time-table without English in case 
a qualified teacher is not available, but the 
teaching of English can be considered as 
normal. 


In the realskole, English 15 studied 
throughout the 4 years, German in the top 
three classes and French may be taken as 
an optional subject in the top form, mainly 
by those who intend going on to the upper 
secondary school. 


At the gymnasium stage, the language 
study may include also Latin and Greek and 
in certain areas, Spanish, Russian, Finish 
and Italian (on an elective basis). 


XXX. THAILAND 


In the primary school, which consists of 
four classes, the national language, Thai, is 
taught from Class I upwards. The secon- 
dary stage consists of 6 years, a lower and 
an upper stage. A pupil may also continue 
in the 3-year primary extension school after 
the primary stage. Aftet the upper secon- 


dary, a student must study the one-year | 


pre-university course before entering the 
university. In the primary extension school, 
(Classes V to VII), two languages are studi- 
ed—Thai and English. The study of these 
two languages continues through the lower 
secondary and upper secondary stages. 

Foreign languages other than English are 
introduced only at the pre-university stage 
both under compulsory and under elective 
programmes, 


XXXI. TURKEY 


Turkish is taught from Class I and is the 
only language taught throughout the pri- 
mary stage of 5 years. Secondary education 
comprises 7 years, 3 years of intermediate 
and 4 years of upper secondary. On enter- 
ing intermediate school, pupils choose one 
of the following three foreign languages: 
English; French or German. The choice once 
made has:to'be continued till the completion 
of the secondary course. 


XXXII. UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


At the primary stage which consists of 6 
‘years, Arabic is taught from Class I and is 
continued up: to Class ХИ. No other langu- 
age is taught during the primary stage. 
The secondary stage consists of 6 years, 
3. years. of, preparatory secondary ог 
junior high and 3 years of secondary school 
proper or senior high; schoo]. А foreign 
language is; introduced in Class, VII—the 
first year of the junior high school. In the 
senior high school two foreign languages are 


————— 


41 Edn.—29, 


eee 


introduced in the Region of t and one 
in the Region of Syria. In фии ux and 
third years, two foreign 'anguages are taught 
in all areas. 


XXXIII. UwrrEp KINGDOM 


English is taught. throughout. the schoo! 
course. Except in a few private schools, no 
other language is taught at the elementary 
stage. In the Grammar schools, children 
are generally taught a modern European 
language from Form I to Form V leading to. 
the O level of GCE. A small proportion of 
students also learn a classical language in 
addition on an optional basis. Students 
going in for technical or vocational courses 
may study no language other than English. 


XXXIV. Union or Sovier SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS 


In the primary school which consists of 7 
years, Russian is taught from Class I on- 
wards in schools with Russian as the mother- 
tongue. In schools with a language other 
than Russian ав the mother-tongue, as for 
example in Uzbekistan where Uzbek is the 
mother-tongue ог in Ukraine (mother- 
tongue Ukranian), the mother-tongue is 
started from Class I and Russian—the na- 
tional language—from Class И. А foreign 
language is introduced in Class V in all 
schools, E: 

The three languages are carried to the end 
of the secondary stage. 

XXXV. Unirep STATES OF AMERICA 

A study of English is compulsory through- 
out the school stage (Classes I—XIT). Мо 
other language is compulsory, either at the 
elementary or secondary © stages. But 
several secondary. schools . provide, and 
several students. opt for one additional 
language—usually French, German, Spanish. 
etc.—for 2-3 years,. mostly at. the senior 
secondary stage. 

XXXVI. YUGOSLAVIA 


Primary education consists of eight years, 
four years of junior primary, and four years 
of senior primary. ч 

Тһе mother-tongue . (Serbian, Croation, 
Slovenian, etc.) is taüght from Class I on- 
wards. A foreign language is introduced in 
Class V and is’ studied, till the end ;of the 
secondary stage (Class XII). Вир alps 

At ‘the secondary stage (Gymnazije—4 
years) a second modern language (English 
French, German or Russian) may be studied 
and is encouraged in the last two years at 
the pupil’s option. In addition, Latin is 
studied during the first two years. ooi 
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CHAPTER IX 
TEACHING METHODS, GUIDANCE AND Мета 
Guidance in secondary edu- 


.L Teaching Methods: Discovery and Difu- 
sion. (2) Scope of the discussion; (4) Elasticity 
апа dynamism; (8) The diffusion of new 
methods, 


IL Textbooks, Teachers’ Guides and Teaching 
Materials. (14) Quality of - textbooks; (15) State 
production of textbooks; (18) Programme at the 
national level; (20) Programmes at the State level; 
(23) Provision of essential teaching aids. 


ІП. Class Size. (27) Present position; (28) DiM- 
culties of teaching large classes; (30) Fixing the 
maximum class size; (32) Multiple-class teaching. 


IV. School Buildings. (34) Funds. for school 
buildings; (36) Reduction of costs; (37) Buildings 
Іп rural areas; (39) Buildings in urban areas; (40) 
Expeditious ^ construction; (41) Supervision апа 
standardisation of school buildings. 


V. School Health Services. (42) 


VI. Guidance and Counselling. (43) Aims. and 
Scope of guidance services; (44) Guidance in pri- 


mary education; (4 
cation; (51) Other general proposols. 


УП. Search for and Development of Talent. 
(52) Significance; (53) Present position; (54) Re. 
commendations; (57) The role of the counsel'or. 


VIII Education of the Backward Child. (59) 
Kinds of backwardness; (60) Meeting the needs of 
slow-learners; (61) Problem of the under-achiever. 


IX. The New Programme of Evaluation. (66) 
The new concept of evaluation; (67) Progress of 
the movement for reform; (69) Evaluation at the 
lower primary stage; (71) Evaluation at the higher 
primary stage; (72) Is a primary external exami- 
tion necessary? (74) A common interna! examina- 
nation for inter-school comparability; (77) Im- 
provement in external examinations; (78) Large 
incidence of failure; (80) Certificates given by 
the Board and the school; (82) Establishment of 
experimental schools; (84) Methods of internal 
assessment; (87) Higher secondary examination 
during transition. 


9.01. The need for a continual deepening 
of the school curricula which we examined 
in the preceding chapter is intimately felat- 
ed to the equally urgent need for a con- 
tinual improvement in teaching methods 
and evaluation (inclusive of guidance), We 
shall devote this chapter to the considera- 
tion of some of the important aspects of this 
programme, 


Твасніка METHODS : Discovery AND DIFFUSION 


9.02. Scope of the Discussion. A good deal 
of attention has been directed in recent 
years to the techniques of revitalizing class- 
room teaching in Indian schools. Basic 
education was intended to revolutionize all 
life and activity in the primary school and 
draw out ‘the best in the child—body, mind 
and spirit’. The Secondary Education Com- 
mission devoted an entire chapter in its 
report to dynamic methods of teaching, dis- 
cussing the objectives of the right techniques, 
the values of various activity methods 
and the different ways in which these 
methods and techniques could be adapted to 
suit different levels of intelligence. Con- 
siderable efforts have been made during the 
last decade through seminars, workshops, 
refresher courses and summer institutes 
to introduce the teacher, especially at the 
secondary stage, to néw techniques of ins- 
truction. The use of audio-visual aids has 
been on the increase in urban schools, and 


even television has been brought into the 
service of classroom teaching in Delhi. 
And yet it will be generally agreed that 
the impact of these activities on teaching 
practices in the vast majority of our schools 
has not been very ть The picture 
is particularly dismal in the rural areas, 
and especially in the primary schols. In the 
average school today, instruction still con- 
forms to a mechanical routine, continues to 
be dominated Бу the old besetting evil of 
verbalism and therefore remains as dull 
and uninspiring as before. 


9.03. Why does this happen? The problem 
is complex and the answers to it are not 
easy to give. But in our opinion, the fol- 
lowing are the four major factors that 
impede progress: 


(1) The weakness of the average teacher. 
By and large, the competence of the aver- 
age teacher is poor; his general education is 
below standard and his professional pre- 


| paration unsatisfactory. 


(2) Th oper educa- 
tional research on teachin Қ еттегі. Little 
has been done to find out th crucial sectors, 
the methods that are best suited to our con- 


ditions and needs. For instance, the best 
methods of teaching beginning reading in a 
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phonetic script like Devanagari have yet to 
be developed. 


(3) The rigidity of the existing education- 
al system, Better methods of teaching are 
discovered, not so much through educational 
research, as through the adventures of 
gifted teachers who have the courage to get 
off the beaten’ track. Our ^ educational 
System is not EIER to encourage initia- 
tive, creativity an -eeperimentation оп а 
large scale ET is, therefore, not able to 
keep itself abreast of the times. 


(4) The failure of the administrative ma- 
chinery to bring about a. diffusion of new 
and dynamic methods ој teaching. Even 
assuming that a good method of teaching is 
discovered and is actually introduced in a 
few progressive schools, the problem still 
remains of diffusing it among the other 
schools so that it becomes the common 
practice in the educational system as such. 
This is а difficult task, and we have yet to 
find the right techniques for accomplishing 
it. 


The first of these problems has already 
been discussed in Chapters III and IV and 
the second is dealt with in broad terms in a 
subsequent chapter’. We do not propose to 
examine here the methods of teaching 
different school subjects as there is a good 
deal of pedagogical literature available on 
these topics. It is our considered opinion 
however, that the failure to modernize our 
teaching methods is very largely due to the 
third and fourth factors stated above—the 
rigidity of the educational system and the 
administrative failure to diffuse even known 
and practised methods among the schools. 
We shall address ourselves mainly to these 
two problems in the course of this chapter. 


9.04. Elasticity and Dynamism. In а 
modern society where «ће rate of change 
and of the growth of knowledge is very 
rapid, the educational system must be 
elastic and dynamic. It must give freedom 
to its basic units—the individual pupil in a 
school, the individual teacher among his 
colleagues, and the individual school (or 
cluster of schools) within the system to 
move in a direction or at a pace which is 
different from that of other similar units 
within the system without being unduly 
hampered by the structure of the system as 
a whole. In this process, the freedom of e 
teachers is the most vital; it is ало 
synonymous with the freedom of the sc ЕУ , 
for the pupils can rarely be freer than a 
men and women who teach them. It will, 


__— 


therefore, be quite in order to equate the 
elasticity and dynamism of an educational 


system basically with the freedom of tea- 
chers, 


9.05. It has to be remembered that ad- 
vances in classroom practice never occur on 


5 З examinations, fre- 
quent inspections and well-defined rules. 

e average teacher who wants security 
rather than opportunity for creativity may 
welcome this support. But the work of the 
best teachers can be crippled if they are 
not permitted, encouraged and helped to go 
beyond the departmental prescriptions. The 
Success of an educational reform will depend 
upon this flexible approach where the good 
School or the good teacher is able to go 
ahead and the necessary supports are pro- 
vided to the weaker institutions to intro- 
duce the reform gradually. The task of the 
administrator or inspector in such a situa- 
tion becomes very difficult. He cannot take 
the easy line of imposing common  restric- 
tions on all or be daring enough to give 
equal freedom to all. e expect him to 
analyse the strengths and weaknesses of 
cach school and of each school teacher and 
io help them make the best progress they 
can. One of the essential conditions for 
making an educational system elastic and 
dynamic, therefore, is for the administrator 
to develop this competence, to discriminate 
between schoo] and school, between teacher 
and teacher, and to adopt a flexible mode 
of treatment for individuals or institutions 
ut different levels of: development. This 
alone can help to promote initiative, creat- 
tivity and experimentation on the part of 
the teachers, 


9.06. Certain general conditions are neces- 
sary to promote this elasticity and dyna- 
mism, some of the more important of which 
are given below: 


(1) The individual teacher. is most likely 
to try bold changes in teaching practice if 
there is a feeling of reform in the air and 
if he sees his small contribution as part of 
a major social revolution. 


(2) The experimenting teacher must have 
much more than the passive acquiescence of 
the school inspectors. He must feel that 
officers of the Education Department are 


1 Chapter XII. 
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personally eager to see experimentation and 
that they. are willing, within - reasonable 
limits, to accept a proportion of failures as 
part of the price. 


(3) -hg.inspsctors аге the key бешге. in 
reform, of classroom practice. They are | 
uthoriby, present and obvious. ‘They 
should be, consulted from the beginning, 
should know. that their criticisms and sug- 
gestions carry weight, and should be made 
io feel that the proposed changes are, in 
some measure, their reforms. A school sys- 
iem can be no more elastic or dynamic than 
the inspectors will let it be. This is why 
the in-service education of inspecting offi- 
cers assumes great significance. 


(4) The sympathy and support of head- 
masters and senior teachers must be won 
quite early in the programme if they are 
not to dampen all youthful ardour to ex- 
periment and explore. They may not want 
to break new ground themselves. But if 
they do not feel they are being by-passed 
and that the new system is not being foist- 
‘ed on them, they сап become its patrons, 
if not its practitioners. There is also much 
io be gained by winning the approval of 
teachers’ organizations to апу movement 
that increases. flexibility in the chog), sys- 
tem. Individuals will experiment ore 
readily if they feel. that experimentation 
has the general support of the profession. 


. (5) Anything that breaks down the isola- 
tion of the teacher increases his sense of 
assurance and makes it easier for him to 
adventure. The strengthening of the tea- 
cher's sense of inner security is a purpose 
common to all the methods advocated to in- 
crease the elastieity or dynamism in a school 
system. It is the basis of all real reform in 
teaching practice. There are occupations 
where a mass advance can be achieved by 
the invention of new equipment and the 
issuing of instructions for its use. No worth- 
while advance is possible in teaching 
method unless the individual teacher under- 
stands what he is doing and feels secure 
enough to take the first new steps beyond 
the bounds of established practice. It is 
easier for a teacher to do so in a small group 
than when he is working alone. The suc- 
cess of ‘team teaching’ in introducing new 
teaching techniques into some American 
schools is based on the fact that it is not 
the individual but the team that is respon- 
sible for the planning and execution of new 
methods. It is our belief that the proposed 
organization of a school complex! in which 


parents of the pupils kn 


т Sce Chapter Il foi details. 


the teacher works in a cooperative group is 
more likely to help flexibility than the pre- 
sent system of isolation. 


(6) Nothing reduces a teacher's sense of 
security-or his willingness to take advantage 
of freedom so seriously as does his ignorance 
of the subject-matter he has to teach. If he 
is only a few lessons ahead of his class he 
dare take no risks, and finds safety in the 
old routine of rote memorizing. Increasing 
the teachers’ level of general education is, 
in general, the surest way of ensuring that 
some of them will adopt livelier and mor 
meaningful methods of teaching. Fortun 
ly, the limiting factor is not 50 much the 
absolute amount of knowledge the teacher 
has but the gap between what he knows and 
what his pupils know. Consequently, the 
easiest place to introduce innovations is in 
Classes І and IL There is also a great ad- 
vantage in taking the lowest classes of the 
school as a starting point for reform, since 
it is at this level that the greatest 'pupil- 
wastage’ occurs through repetition and 
drop-out. 


(7) When in enr а ево in 
the way they were taught themselves and 
he wa 


not in ey were told to teach. 50, 
if a school system is to become more flexible 
and teaching methods more lively and 
varied, it is essential that these qualities be 
established very early іп the practice, as 
well as in the theory, of at least some of the 


devising, testin т 24675045 and 
materials to be used in the schools. 

(8)_A teacher or institution will be able 
to introduce innovations more easily if the 
now enough about 


their purpose so as nót to have any fear 
that they. will interi with-their chil- 


dren's chances at the final examination. A 
strong апа ~ respeeted headmaster ог 
teacher can probably best win over the 
parents by his own ~ efforts; but in most 
cases, it will be necessary for the Depart- 
ment to help in сопуіпсіпр parents that 
changes in methods are desirable and  offi- 
cially approved. 


(9) Innovations are more likely to occur 
if there is а ladder of promotion up which 
the bright young teacher can hope to climb 
by outstanding service. 


(10) Obviously, elasticity or dynamism 
will be increased if there is а reasonable 
provision of books, teaching materials, and 
services that will enable some children to 
undertake part of their work alone or in 
groups. There is a limit to what can be 
expected of the most imaginative teacher 
if all he has is a bare room, a blackboard, 
a standard textbook, and sixty pupils. The 
most pressing needs for а teacher who 
wants to branch out on new methods are, 
therefore, а good supply of books and 
paper, and particularly at the lower levels 
of school education, some simple tools and 
materials for making equipment. Tf seme 
teachers in the more poorly equipped schools 
are to have a real сћапсе to make use of 
any freedom they are given, it would seem 
desirable to have, at the disposal of the 
district education officer, a sum of money, 
not too tightly bound up by regulations, 
that might be used, with discrimination, in 
providing the minimum facilities and ser- 
vices to certain schools and teachers who 
show a special willingness and capacity to 
adopt new methods and standards of teach- 
ing. The amount of such aid should never 
be so great as to make any experiment 
expensive, unreal, and incapable of being 
applied widely. Too many: ‘pilot projects’ 
are conceived on such ап elaborate scale 
as to irritate teachers in the average schools 
and to be of little value to the system as 
a whole. 


9.07. If measures ^ like those · described 
above can be taken, schools and teachers 
will have opportunities to venture forth on 
their own and try out new ideas and ех- 
periments. Of course, those. that will ac- 
tually utilize this freedom wil! be few. 
But it is these few teachers and schools 
whose work will put dynamism into the sys- 
tem as a whole and help in raising stan- 
dards, in breaking new ground and in con- 
tinually adapting the system to the demands 
of a changing society. 


29.08. The Diffusion. of New Methods. 


=~ Elasticity in a school system is obviously 


of limited value unless the good practices 
developed by a few adventurous teachers 
or schools are spread more widely through 
the system as a whole. Unfortunately, this 
is by no means an automaiie process іп 
education, where successful experiments 
frequently die with the men and women who 
started them, and where the natural rate 
of spread of even the more viable innova- 
tions is measured in decades rather than in 


1 Physical Science Study Committee. 
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years. It takes a great deal of adminis- 
trative skill and perseverance’ to get bold 
new methods understood and accepted by 
the body of average and below. average 
teachers, even when they have ly prov- 
ed their value—and firm proofs of success 
аге ‘hard to produce in education. The 
difficulties are multiplied ten-fold. when 
teachers are expected to accept, not just a 
new technique for achieving the old ends, 
but methods that embody in themselves a 
new concept of the ЖҮ. pu of edu- 
cation. That is why it is 


such a Jong _ and 
зы и task to convert a ach system 
„Dase р 1 оте 


B ; g. Each step i p 
but a leap into the unknown, and the aver- 
age teacher needs skilled and detailed help, 
and—what may seem to be a contradiction 
in terms—sympathetic goading if he is to 
make it at all. This is precisely the prob- 
lem that we have to face and solve during 
the next ten to twenty years. 


9.09. How-.can this be done? Very little 
systematic research has been undertaken on 
the diffusion of classroom practices even in 
the educationally advanced countries, and 
practically none in developing countries. 


The earlier researches at Бад Mort- and 
his colleagues at umbia University seem- 
how that a od oF 25 ts d ars 


ed to show tha per ye 
Was Decet. in the Unite es for any- 
m e 


on of a new practice, 


ü 
"put the rapid spread of such innovations 25 


the PSSC' Physics course (which started 
in 1957, and is now taken by about fifty 
per cent of the high school pupils studying 
physics in the United States) has | shown 
that, under certain conditions, the period 
can be greatly reduced. This experience 
and some others of its type seem to indi- 
cate that the educational administrator can 
encourage and hasten the diffusion of new 
teaching practices in a number of ways, 
the more important of which are indicated 
below: . 


(1). Almost all the factors which render 
the system elastic enough for the outstand- 
ing teacher to break new ground will also 
make it easier for the mass of average tea- 
chers to follow his example. However, 
mere permissiveness on the part of- thi 
authorities will not do the trick. They 
will need to play a more active part, with 
something that comes nearer to, persuasion 


ТЇЙ | 
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than to pressure but which still leaves _ no 
doubt in the teachers’ minds that the Edu- 
cation Depariment and its officers favour 
certain changes. But it must be done with 
sensitivity and moderation, ог the teachers 
will come to regard the new methods as the 
Department's latest fad, and may try to 
apply them, with or without understanding, 
to the detriment of the normal work. 


(2) The main body of teachers will ac- 
cept new methods more readily if the im- 
mediate goals set before them are limited 
ones, This means that the methods devised 
by the brilliant teacher or the subject spe- 
cialist may have to be approached by stages, 
and that the stage demanded of each group 
of teachers may vary with their ability. 


(3) The usual devices for in-service tral 
ing stich as refresher courses, workshops, 
demonstrations, exhil 
-visiis of quite long ^ duration (days not 
hours) to see the new method in 
large scale. Used with discrimination and 
skill, s, tapes or radio can bring whole 
for their effect on the pupils as to give the 
teachers a model of good teaching practice. 

(4) Itinerant instructors, specialized in 
certain subjects, class-levels of techniques, 


with them. 

(5) Probably the quickest and most effec- 
tive way of having new theories accepted is 
to embed them in the ‘tools’ of teaching— 
textbooks, teac chers guides, and teaching 
aids of all kinds. Some teaching of theory 
is, of course, still essential. But it springs 
from proposed practices instead of floating 
airily above them. The extent of the theory 
and the degree of detail with which {һе 
practices are set out will vary with the level 
of general education of the teachers. In 
the initial stages of development and with 
weaker schools, it might be necessary for 
teachers’ guides to go into a fair amount of 
detail on the series of lessons to be arrang- 
ed throughout the echool years, the methods 
to be used, the teaching aids to be prepared, 
the activities to be encouraged, and the tests 
and techniques of evaluation to be 
employed. 

9.10. The technique referred to in the 
preceding paragraph may be described as 
the laying down of 'tramlines on which 


ihe average teacher can move forward with 
confidence in his teaching. This method is 
different from the traditional practice under 
which the teacher is given lectures оп gene- 
ral principles and is then expected to apply 
them with no more aid than is given by a 
mediocre textbook that often clashes with 
the very principles that are being advocat- 
ед. It is, of course, the administrator’s res- 
ponsibility to ensure that, while providing 
‘tramlines’ for the mass of the teachers, 
there is still enough freedom left for the 
bold few to travel more freely. But with 
this precaution, there is no doubt that. these 
‘tramlines’ of progress are the techniques 
that will be particularly effective for diffu- 
sing new methods. : 


9.11. It is obvious that this laying down of 
tramlines is not a ‘once and for all time' 
business—it requires continuous renewal. 
When an administrator lays down a set of 
tramlines with immense effort (it takes 
some years to do so), he generally finds that 
his ‘progressive’ tramlines have become a 
new ‘orthodoxy’ and that he will have. to 
start laying them down once again and that 
there will be the same old resistance'sfor 
breaking away from the earlier tramlines. 
But that is an inevitable and perennial 
problem that every educational reformer 
must face, The provisions made to enable 
the outstanding teachers to leave the tram- 
lines will help the rest also to leave them 
in course of time, while the more adventur- 
ous teachers will go still further ahead to 
fresh woods and pastures new. 


9.12. It will be seen that the essence of 
our recommendation is that only an elastic 
and dynamic system of education can pro- 
vide the needed conditions to encourage ini- 
tiative, experimentation and creativity 
among teachers and thereby lay the found- 
ations of educational progress. We firmly 
believe that the risks of freedom and trust 
in teachers that are implied in this ` ap- 
proach are not greater than those of undue 
restriction and distrust and they are more 
worth taking. We should learn to delegate 
authority, to trust our teachers, to encour- 
age the capacity for leadership amongst 
them, to treat every institution as having a 
personality of its own which it should try 
to develop in an atmosphere of freedom. 
This would need dynamic leadership at all 
levels, determined to give education a new 
deal and to make every teacher, educational 
officer and administrator put in the best 
of himself in this great co-operative еп- 
deavour. 53 
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TEXTBOOKS, TEACHERS’ GUIDES | Ам» 
VE TEACHING MATERIALS 


49; The value of the textbook as an 
effective tool of learning and of diffusion of 
impfoved teaching methods has been indi- 
cated in the preceding section. A . good 
textbook, written by a qualified and compe- 
tent specialist in the subject, and produced 
with due regard to quality of printing, 
illustrations and general get-up, stimulates 
the pupils’ interest and helps the teacher 
considerably in his work. The provision of 
quality textbooks, and other teaching and 
learning materials, can thus be an effective 
programme for raising standards. The 
need to emphasize it is all the greater be- 
cause it requires only a relatively small 
investment of resources. Moreover, a qua- 
lity, book need not cost appreciably more 
than one that is indifferently produced, 


9.14. Quality of Textbooks. Unfortunately, 
textbook writing and production have not 
received the attention they deserve. In 
most school subjects, there is a prolifera- 
tion of low quality, sub-standard and badly 


roduced books, particularly in the regional - 


anguages. "This has been due to a number 
of factors among which mention may be 
made of 

— the lack of interest shown by top 
ranking scholars so that the writ- 
ing of textbooks has been generally 
one, in actual practice, by per- 
sons whose abilities are far from 

equal to the task; 


-- the malpractices in the selection and 
ipt 


4 Sa 


C ajena lg 

ix the lack of research in the prepara- 

# "ton and production of textbooks; 
and 


= the almost total disregar 1- 


vate publishers (who are interested 
only in profits) о e need fo 
bring out ancillary books, such as 
teachers’ guides to accompany text- 

books. MAREC 
9.15. State Production of Textbooks. As 
education began to spread, the textbook in- 
dustry became one of the very profitable 
fields for investment and the evils of the 
type mentioned above became more and 
more conspicuous. The attention of State 
Governments was soon drawn to them and 
it was decided that, in order to eliminate 
them, the State Governments should take 
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2 ü SC 
is this weakness that is largely responsi- 
Ме for the piping one often sees in 
the State- uced textbooks, viz., fai 


over the production of textbooks. At pre- 
sent, most State Governments have adopt- 
ed this policy and taken over the produc- 
tion of textbooks. The extent to which 
this responsibility has been assumed shows 
considerable variations—some States have 
produced only a few books at the mary 
stage while others have produced all books 
till the end of the secondary stage. In one 
or two States, not only production but even 
distribution and sale of textbooks have been 
taken over by the State. 


9.16. There have been some definite gains 
from this pour. Private profiteering has 
disappeared and prices have been kept low. 
The malpractices and intrigues which used 
to be so common a feature of what used to 
be called the 'textbook racket' have also 
disappeared. The quality of books has im- 
proved in several instances, although the 
general level of the books still remains poor 
and their standard does not often come up 
to what some of the well-established and 
efficient publishers are doing. The main 
reason for this failure is that the Education 
Departments which have taken over {де 
responsibility of textbook productión have 


not аа quate! Ly Orga 


e 
to revise books for long periods, misprints, 
poor production, failure to supply books in 
time, etc. e do not desire to underesti- 
mate these deficiencies. What we want to 
highlight are two points: the first is that 
these weaknesses do not lead to the conclu- 
sion, as some interested parties are ever 
eager to show, that  State-production of 
textbooks is wrong; and the second is to 
emphasize the urgency for the Education 
Departments to organize themselves pro- 
perly for this great educational responsibi- 
lity they have undertaken. > 


9.17. State-production of textbooks, it 
must be noted, is only one step in the direc- 
tion of improving the quality of textbooks. 
But by itself, it can achieve little and if 
adequate steps are not taken in time to or- 
ganize the activity on right lines, it may 
even put the clock back. We, therefore, re- 
commend that emphasis should be placed 
on developing the programme of textbook 
production on right lines. Some concrete 
suggestions from this point of view are 
made in the paragraphs that follow. = ` 


9.18. Programme at the National Level. It 
is essential that the best talent available 
in the country should be brought together 
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eacher's 
guide, as we have mentioned above, should 
give detailed assistance to teachers. Even 
for graduate teachers in the United States, 
some of the new courses being evolved in 
mathematics, science and social studies con- 
tain a great deal of detailed suggestions. 
The poorly educated and insecure . teacher 
tends to drop into a dreary routine in which 
every lesson is taught in the same way, and 
he needs quite: detailed suggestions on a 
variety of methods, which can make his 
teaching more lively and effective. It is only 
with the help of such detailed framework 
of support and guidance that a large number 
of teachers, particularly in the primary 
schools will get off the beaten track. 


9.22. There are really three aspects to the 
textbook production programme: 
(1). Academic aspect which includes'the 
prepara 
opns. 
(2) Production ect. ich. includes 
all matters relating to printing and 
publication; and 


(3) Distribution aspect which. includes 
‘storage, sales, etc. 


The first is the most important aspect, 
and the responsibility for it will have to be 
squarely accepted "by the State Education 


Departments on the lines we have recom- 
mended above. The second is discretionary. 
We find that some State Governments have 
accepted direct responsibility for it and 
established separate textbook presses. This 
is the direction in which we should move. 
The third is really self-contained and is not 
inseparably linked with the first two, In 
one State where the State Government had 
assumed direct responsibility for distribu- 
tion of textbooks, we found that the precious 
time of a number of field officers was taken 
up by sales, accounts апа stock-keeping. 
We recommend that this activity should be 
promoted through student cooperatives 
which every educational institution . (or 
group of educational institutions) should be 
encouraged to establish, and that it. should 
not be assumed directly by the Education 
Departments, 


ani Р 


9.23. Provision of Essential Teaching 
Aids. In assessing the needs of the teacher 
from the point of view of teaching methods, 


г For details, see Supple пза'ату Volum? Т, Part У, 


«of schools, 


(8) Good textbooks are not enough; they 
should supplemented by teachers’ guides 


———————— 


one is forced to admit that in the majority 
particularly at the primary 
stage, there is still an almost total absence 
of basic equipment and teaching aids—a 
good blackboard, a small library, essential 
maps and charts, simple science apparatus, 
and necessary display materials. The 
supply of such basic equipment and teaching 
aids to every school in the country is essen- 
tial for the improvement of the quality of 
teaching. It would indeed bring about an 
educational revolution in the country. We 
recommend that lists of minimum teaching 
aids and equipment needed by each category 
of schools should be prepared. These may be 
kept as economical and frugal as possible. 
But once a certain minimum equipment is 
considered necesseary, steps should be taken 
to see that it is given to every school on a 
high priority basis. As in Madras State, the 
help of the local community — could be 
harnessed in developing this programme. As 
a first step, we recommend that a good 
blackboard should be immediately given to 
all schools. 


9.24. Several suggestions were made to us 
to the effect that we should adopt new 
techniques of teaching which are now 
coming into use in the advanced counties. 
These techniques involve the large scale 
use of films, radios, tape-recorders and 
other audio-visual aids, the introduction of 
open and closed circuit television, and the 
provision of language laboratories, рго- 
grammed instructional methods and simple 
and highly sophisticated forms of teaching 
machines. With regard to the use of films, 
filmstrips and other simple audio-visual 
equipment, it may be possible to make these 
teaching aids available to every school com- 
plex (and through it to every school even 
in rural areas). Tn this connection, we invite 
attention to the Report of a Study Group on 
Classroom ‘Science’ Films (their recommen- 
dations apply to the teaching of other 
subjects also) with which we broadly agree! 
In addition, „it should also. be possible to 
equip the majority of upper primary and 
secondary schools with low cost radio sets. 
We recommend that Education Departments 
should work with the All India Radio for 
the use of radio lessons, supplemented with 
printed material for the teachers, and, if 
possible, for the рирїїз. We also recommend 
the broadcasting of special radio talks, in 
the early morning or late evening, specially 
designed for teachers Which will help to 


deepen their subject knowledge and guide 


them іп lesson preparation. The more 
sophisticated forms of the newer techniques, 
however, can be used, generally Speaking, 
at this stage of our educational develop- 
ment only on an experimental basis and in 
a few schools. It has to be remembered that 
schools cannot use an equipment which is 
much beyond the level of technology in the 
society. Sophisticated equipment given to 
rural schools, for instance, cannot be main- 
tained and soon falls into disrepair. A few 
progressive schools may be equipped with 
new aids like language laboratories and 
programmed instructional material; but 
Such techniques may preferably be tried 
out, in the first instance, in the education 
and training of teachers. 


9.25. The majority of teach in our 
schools will have to rely on inexpensive 


LM equipment which аге ау 
ауамаме in the locality ог € by 
them with proper encouragement and little 


financial assistance The programmes iba 
will help us most, in the immediate future, 


in пра the teaching in our schools 
are, therefore, the following: 

= (1) The training of teachers in the use 

` preparation of. simple and im- 


provised teaching aids; 


5 
and Бу other “schools in Ње 


оп а ІНЕ scale: for reducing cost, 

, nd its distribution to schools; and 
(4) Sharing the more costly, equipment 
‚ ,in common by schools in a given 
neighbourhood. For instance, a 


TABLE 9.1, DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS IN 
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ges ot schools in the néighbour- 
common. A good laboratory in опе 


school can be used, to-a 
carefully prepared. plan, by other 
Schools nearby. f schools 
may have a circulating library; and 
50 On. 

Class Size 


9.26. It will be generally agreed that there 
cannot be а marked improvement in 
methods of teaching if the teacher is re- 
quired to teach very large classes as a 
matter of routine. Thé phénonienal expan- 
sion of primary and secondary education in 
recent years has resulted in overcrowding 
in schools, especially in urban areas, where 
accommodation is not easily available for 
the extension of the school building or the 
opening of new sections. The class size 
sometimes grows to abnormal. proportions. 
A class of sixty children is a common sight 
in a city. We ourselves have seen, in the 
course of our tour, classes of sixty and even 
sixty-five children in a few secondary 
schools. Quite often, the classroom is not 
able to accommodate easily such a large 
number, The problem is solved by pushing 
the teacher's chair—there is no place for a 
teacher's desk—into a corner and bringing 
the front benches almost up to the black- 
board! In conditions like these all talk of 
creative teaching ceases to have any 
significance. 


9.27. Present Position, Tables 9.1 and 9.2 
show the sizes of classes at different school 
stages, on the basis of information supplied 
by. the State Governments for 25 districts 
selected from eight States in a special study 
carried out by the Commission, 


LOWER PRIMARY SCHOOLS/SECTIONS 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF PUPILS THEY TEACH (1965) 


Percentage of teachers teaching pupils 


Below 11--19 20-20 30—39 40—49 50—59 60—69 Аус ‘TOTAL 
above 


; _ State у 104 то 

E pow % 521700 0: оаа пића т зли 

Andhra Pradesh { i 0*4 6:3 18:5 24'3. -21%9 12.5 6:3 9:8 1000 
. % 4 0:2. 1'9 31:7 30-8 ir:8 4:2 3:4 160 1000 
Madhya Pradesh 3°6 1470 23:8 23:9 15:5 T9 42 “1. 1000 
Mysore . . 0:7 47 133 21:5 21:8 13:5 7:7, 16:8 2210070 
Orissa. . Re 2474 10:4 17:9 30°0 20:1 98 479 е 10070 
Punjab .. i E 26 101 273 284 18:2 84 48 1000 
Rajasthan. < т.о Too: 16:6 10 1:7 9:2 6:2 31:2 1900 
Uttar Pradesh , * $ " to 6:5. 15'1 20:6 190 13:9 (8:8. 142 1900 
ALINDA IE JONE BU ЖИТ, "9 бт т 6:5 143 1909 


329. 9001000107 


2 2 1 í % |" НРА 
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TABLE 9.2. SIZE OF CLASSES/SECT IONS AT HIGHER PRIMARY AND SECONDARY STAGES (1965) 


Percentage of sections/classes with enrolment 


И: ~ 
Below 10—19 20—29 30—39 40—49 59—59 60—69 7oand Total 


10 above 
Class 
1 : o ur oor e ОВЕ аман ымын E ада ыы 9998 
% chads we У рн отн) tol ооо % 
о р ТӘП conor ТӘНТІ” 
NI . . . . . 9'5 17'1 20°8 23'6 15:8 5.8 22 LMS ОО*О 


“ ж ® 0:9 80 ІІ 15:1 25:2 16:4 8*4 11'9 1000 


The tables are very revealing. We find 
that 11.1 per cent of the teachers at the 
lower primary stage teach classes of 50-59, 
6.5 per cent take classes of 60-69 pupils, and 
14.3 per cent have to deal with classes of 
10 pupils and more. Some of these classes 
will be, of course, in single-teacher schools, 

- where one teacher has to take two, three 
and sometimes even five combined classes. 
Similarly, at the higher primary and the 
secondary stages, the position is not much 
better. The percentage of teachers handling 

“classes of 50 to 70 pupils and above is 13.2 
in Class VI, 10.2 in Class VII, 19.3 in Class 
VIII, 24.1 in Class IX, 19.8 in Class X, 29.5 
in Class ХІ and 36.7 in Class XII. И will be 
seen that the number of teachers handling 
such large classes increases as we go up the 
educational ladder. 


9.28. Difficulties of Teaching Large 
Classes. Methods of teaching in classes of 
fifty pupils and more cannot be satisfactory, 
However capable a teacher may be, he 
cannot pay individual attention to a large 
number of children, give special assistance 
to the weaker ones, guide the brighter ones 
to proceed at a faster pace in an attempt 
to help one and all to reach the maximum 
of their capacities. In these circumstances 
the average teacher will be tempted to 
resort to rote memorization. Assignments 
given will generally not be checked апа 
composition exercises will be marked 


during periods of spasmodie energy, The 


‘poor quality of teaching іп the ordinary 


secondary school in urban areas may partly 
be attributed to overcrowded classrooms. 


9.29. We do not, however, support those 
educational theorists who contend that a 
class should not have more than twenty or 
twenty-five pupils. It would be extremely 
unrealistic for our teachers to think in terms 
of this ideal. There is indeed no such 
thing as an ideal class size, and there is no 
sanctity about the number twenty-five ог 
twenty. In our country, classes of a some- 
what larger size than what may be strictly 
considered. аз desirable cannot be avoided 
for a long time to come. Some of the edu- 
cationally advanced countries are also facing 
а similar problem. Teachers should 
reconcile themselves to the acceptance ol 
this inescapable necessity. It is also the 
responsibility of the training institutions to 
have a more practical approach to Ше 
problem and to eyolve methods which 
woüld help the teachers to teach classes of 
this size without a complete abandonment 
of all pedagogic principles, 


9.30. Fixing the Maximum Class Size. 
However, beyond a certain number, it is 
not possible to extend the class size without 
doing serious damage to the quality of 
teaching. This is particularly true at the 
high school and higher secondary school 
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stages, where individual differences become 
more marked, special help has to be given 
in many more cases, and the assignments 
to be attended to increase in number. We 
are of the opinion that it is not enough to 
fix. the average pupil-teacher ratio at the 
different stages of school education. Such a 
ratio is necessary, of course, to. determine 
the number ој teachers required. with 
reference to the enrolments. But it will not 
necessarily control the class) size. We may 
have a ratio of 40 pupils to опе teacher at 
the primary stage and yet find a class of 10 
pupils and another of 80 pupils perhaps in 
the same district. It 15 essential that, in 
addition to the pupil-teacher ratio, the 


maximum number of pupils to be admitted ' 


in a class must also be prescribed, and this 
maximum should not be allowed to be ex- 
ceeded in any case. We recommend the 


9.31. The class size;in Classes I and II has 
a special significance. More than half the 
enrolment at the primary stage is in these 
two classes; and very often, ey. are large 
classes of 60 or more. In such cases, our 
first recommendation would be ‘that the 


“needed teachers should be provided and the 


following maximum number for the 


different stages of school education: 


Lower Primary — 50 
Higher Primary — 6 


Lower Secondary ^1. — 40 
Higher Secondary f 


pupils in one class and 
for, six hours, a day., 


class size reduced аз indicated above. But if 
this were not possible, we would prefer to 
break this class into two classes of about 
30-35 students ‘and engage them only for 
three hours a day request the teacher 
(with payment о cpu suitable allowance) to 
engage two such classes per day, This would 
be a far better method of education than the 
present system of man together 70 or so 

seping them. there 


ШЫ 


9.32. Multiple-Class Teaching. About 40 
per cent of our schools are single-teacher 
Schools and even іп other’ schools, the pro- 
portion of big schools where one'teacher 
teaches one classis very small More! than 


half bf our teachers, therefore, Have to teach 


‘seen from Table 9.3. 


more than one class at a time. Thig sess be 


TABLE 9.3. DISTRIBUTION OF ‘TEACHERS IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS/SECTIONS ACCORDING 
TO THE NUMBER OF CLASSES аш TEACH (1965) 
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State Class |'Classes... Glasses 2! Classes = í Classes ст 
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Miyiote! ФУ. INCH Мари ый} ү МЫ Ae МВ 4049: BU dpa s 37 2479 BELEN 050 
Oreo) Dplogqxo ad Боа 919034 19900 (42020: 29:6 26:2 0:7 05518151 тоо•о 
Punjabi уби vef раб нежно WE ОЧ" 46-4269 14% ba 108 тоо’о 
Rajasthan, . Я A i Қ у s 10*1 208111. 26 18:6 fad 3 5 Стоо•е 
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dic ( +"); 
TOTAL 43:7 25°6 14\2 8:4; 81 100: 0 


Source. State Governments, 


Note. The information is based on statistics collected from 25 districts in 8 States, 


In a situation of this types research in 
multiple-class teaching is badly needed; and 
training institutions have to make a special 


effort in orientating teachers to the special 
techniques that have ho, be used under such 
conditions, sitet 
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ScHooL BUILDINGS 


9.33. The provision of school buildings is 
extremely unsatisfactory at present. At the 
primary stage, only about 30 per cent of the 
schools are stated to have been housed in 
Satisfactory buildings. The corresponding 
proportion at the secondary stage is stated 
to be about 50. This shows the great backlog 
of unconstructed school buildings which has 
to be cleared during the next few years. 
In addition, buildings will have to be pro- 
vided for the additional enrolments which 
wil come in with increasing speed. The 
problem, therefore, has three aspects: (1) 
provision of the necessary funds; (2) reduc- 
tion of the building costs to the minimum 
level possible; and (3) the devising of a 
suitable machinery which can implement 
es programme expeditiously and economi- 
cally. 


9.34. Funds for School Buildings. We re- 
commend that the allocations for construc- 
tion of school buildings in the Central and 
State budgets should be increased. This is 
one area where the local community can 
make a significant contribution. Schemes of 
grant-in-aid should, therefore, be devised 
under which assistance from the State will 
be available to local communities, on a basis 
of equalization, for the construction of 
School buildings. Wherever possible, loan 
programmes for the construction of build- 
ings should be encouraged. Grant-in-aid 
and loans should also be available to private 
Schools, on a fairly liberal basis, for building 
construction!, 


9.35. Reduction of Costs, A number of 
committees have examined this question 
for both the Central and State Governments, 
on behalf of the Ministry of Education, the 
Ministry of Works and the Planning Com- 
mission. In addition, the UGC has prepared 
detailed norms for hostels, Staff quarters, 
libraries, etc, and the Central Building 
Research Institute at Roorkee and the Indian 
Standards Institute have made recommen- 
dations in this area. The result of all 
these is that there exist, for most types of 
schools and colleges, space and planning 
norms and type plans and a good deal of 
sound advice that сап help in reducing 
costs. What is required now is a mechanism 
that will put this information into practice, 


9.36. In view of the acute shortage of 
traditional classical building materials and 


the shortage of accommodation, many 
schools are today operating in what are 
classified as ‘temporary constructions’ by the 
PWD and some even in thatched huts. We 
find that there is a strong prejudice against 
such structures. In our view this prejudice 
against the use of ‘temporary’ buildings or 
thatched huts for school purposes is totally 
unjustified, Designed and constructed with 
a raised floor and high doors and windows 
with plenty of ventilation, these struc- 
tures serve more than adequately as school 
buildings. This should not, however, be 
misunderstood to imply that kachha build- 
ings are always better. This is not so; and 
some kachha buildings prove costlier in the 
long run because of heavier costs of mainte- 
nance. What we wish to emphasize is the 
need to accept well-planned kachha struc- 
tures as part of our system and to highlight 
simplicity and utility rather than ostenta- 
tion in the construction of buildings. 


9.37. Buildings in Rural Areas. The pro- 
blem of school buildings needs to be 
discussed separately for urban and rural 
areas. In the former case, land values are 
high; and very often enough land is not 
available at all, Sophisticated structures 
are, therefore, necessary, even in order to 
keep in tune with the immediate environ- 
ment. In the rural areas on the other hand, 
land is cheap and readily available; and 
sophisticated structures often look 
grotesque in a village atmosphere. 


9.38. We recommend that everything 
should be done to encourage local initiative 
and local contribution in cash, kind or 
labour for the erection of schools, A special 
device that can be of great use is that go- 
vernment should supply only the framework 
—which can be  pre-fabricated—and the 
local people should be expected to raise the 
plinth and fill up the walls. The 'nucleus' 
approach recommended by the Ministry of 
Education will be of great help and deserves 
to be generally adopted. 


9.39. Buildings in Urban Areas. In urban 
areas, the following steps should be taken 
for achieving economy in the construction 
of educational buildings: 


(1) Judicious Selection of Specifications 
and Local Materials. The existing practice 
of playing safe by adopting conventional 
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1 We have used the expression ‘school buildings’ to include all eductional buildings such ‚аз classrooms, libraries, 
laboratories, cycle sheds, hostels and residential quarters for teachers, 
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specifications is not conducive to economi- 
cal construction. Economy can be achieved 
through the selection of locally available 
materials, use of cheaper materials, omis- 
sion altogether of certain finishes апа ас- 
ceptance of a lower standard of construc- 
tion. In all these steps, the governing factors 
would, however, be the availability of 
materials, climatic conditions, safety of 
buildings and recurring costs on mainte- 
nance. 


(2) Techniques of Construction. With 
careful planning and designing, even the 
so-called ‘temporary’ structures can be made 
to serve a better purpose than many of the 
rented buildings in which schools are often 
housed. Such structures should be built, 
wherever climatic and other conditions per- 
mit. If pucca buildings are absolutely neces- 
sary, an increasing reliance is needed on the 
improved techniques of construction such 
as the use of framed structures, cavity 
walls, pre-fabricated components, RCC 
frames for doors and windows and compo- 
nents evolved by the Central Building Re- 
search Institute and other research organi- 
zations. 


9.40. Expeditious Construction. In order 
to expedite the construction of school build- 
ings, the following steps are recommended: 


(1) Rural Areas. In rural areas, there are 
no local contractors available. Contractors 
from urban areas generally charge higher 
rates when they are required to work in 
villages. The departmental machinery. is 
also not adequate to reach most of the out- 
lying villages. For the construction of village 
School buildings, therefore, we recommend 
that the agency of the local communities or 
village panchayats should be utilised to the 
fullest extent possible. 


(2) Urban Areas. Tn urban areas, we re- 
commend that the local agencies like muni- 
cipalities and corporations should be uti- 
lised fully for construction of school build- 
ings. They have the necessary technical 
staff and can also contribute towards the 
cost of such buildings. If the responsibility 
for providing buildings for local schools is 
placed on municipalities and if a suitable 
system of grant-in-aid is devised, the pro- 
gress in this sector would be accelerated. 


9.41, Sunervision and Standardization of 
School Buildings. For construction of gov- 
ernment school buildings, to assist the 
voluntary organizations for the purpose, to 
supervise the general programme of cons- 
truction of school buildings in a State, and 


continually to introduce improved and eco- 
nomic techniques; we recommend the adop- 
tion of the following additional measures: 


(1) Formation of Educational Building 
Development Groups. Each State should 
have an Educational Building Development 
Group within the Publie Works Depart- 
ment but working in close association with 
the Education Department and consisting 
of an architect, an educationist, an adminis- 
tractor, a civil engineer and а cost 
accountant, all working on a full-time basis 
(with power to co-opt representatives of 
special technical skills) whose main func- 
tion would be to improve the planning and 
construction of government school buildings 
and whose advice should be available for 
private schools also. There should also be 
a Building Development Group working at 
the Centre, for effectively coordinating the 
working of State-level Groups. 


The functions of the Groups will be (ay 
to study building requirements in the light 
of new teaching techniques, (b) to develop 
in cooperation with manufacturers new 
building techniques and specifications, (c) 
to evolve functional and economic type 
plans for various types of educational build- 
ings, (d) to arrive at a correct assessment of 
costs of materials and labour required, (e) 
to conduct field trials. (f) to evaluate the 
plans, specifications and building techniques 
already in use; and (g) to study methods 
of maximising the use of indigenous mate- 
rials. The Group at the centre could pro- 
fitably bring out a journal highlighting the 
latest techniques of construction, and re- 
searches at home and abroad on conven- 


tional buildings. 


The State Governments should ensure 
that the recommendations of these Develop- 
ment Groups are followed. f 


When the Groups in the different States 
are well established, the possibility of mak- 
ing them function within a rigid framework 
of ‘maximum cost per place and minimum 
standards’ as is being successfully done in 
the United Kingdom, should be explored. 


(2) To avoid delays in the construction 
of government buildings a separate unit of 
PWD should be set up for execution of 
educational buildings programmes, 


Formation’ of Educational Building 
НА After the Educational Building 
Development Groups have standardized the 
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plans and the technique of construction, the 
possibility ‘should be examined of establish- 
ing Education Building Consortia, (on the 
lines of .. similar associations, popularly 
known as CLASP, in the UK) to exploit 
fully the advantages of industrialized build- 
ings. 


(4) Standardization. Layouts, dimen- 
sions; ‘specifications and methods: of con- 
struction fos any particular region should 
be standardized by the Educational Build- 
ings Development Group mentioned above 
so that mass production of the different 
components on а factory scale can be under- 
taken resulting in economy as well as speed 
of construction. Considerable work in the 
field of standardization has been done by 
organizations like the Indian Standards Ins- 
titute "which could sérve'as а basis for 
further studies. ; 


(5) Buildings for Private Schools. The 
economy measures worked out by the Edu- 
cational’ Building Development. Group їп 
each State for) reducing the cost of educa- 
tional buildings should be made known to 
the managements of . private 
institutions’ in the State, and the grant-in- 


aid given 40: a private» management for.a. . 


building! should: ре! subject to . upper cost 
limits worked out. tet tue bai s 
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zanni SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICES 
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9.42. The provision . of school health 
services (including school.meals) is of great 
importance... The. problem . has 
been studied by the School Health Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Shrimati 
Renuka Ray. We broadlv agree with the 

recommendations of the Committee. 
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GUIDANCE AND COUNSELLING 
9.43. Aim and  Séope of. Guidance 
Serviees. Guidance services have a much 
wider'scope and function than merely that 
of assisting students in making educational 
and vocational choices. "The aims of guid- 
ance ате both adiustive and developmental: 
it helos the student in- making the best 
possible adjustment to the situations in the 
educational institution and in the home and 
at the same time facilitates the’ develon- 
ment of а aspects of his personalitv. Gui- 
dance, therefore, should be regarded ‘as an 
integral part of education and not а special 
psychological or social service which is peri- 
pheral to educational purpóses; Tt is meant 
for all students, not just for those who de- 
viate from the norm in one direction or the 


educational. 


recently , 
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other. Tt is also a continuous process aimed 
at assisting the individual to make deci- 
sions and adjustments from time to time. 


9.44. Guidance in Primary Education. 
Guidance should begin from the lowest class 
of the primary school. It can be used in 
helping pupils to make a satisfactory transi- 
tion from home to school; in diagnosing diffi- 
culties in the learning of basic educational 
skills; in identifying pupils in need of spe- 
cial education (e.g., the gifted, the back- 
ward, the physically handieapped); in help- 
ing potential drop-outs to stay in school; in 
guiding pupils to develop insight into the 
world of work and favourable attitudes to- 
wards work; and in assisting in plans for 
their further education or training. Little 
has been done so far in the shape of guidance 
services at the primary stage because of the 
large numbers of institutions involved, the 
poor qualifications of the teachers and the 
absence of resources. Tt would, therefore, 
be unrealistic for a long time to come to 
think of providing qualified counsellors in 
these schools. Some guidance functions 
can, however, be performed by well-trained 
primary, school teachers, | Community. re- 
sources can, also be mobilised to meet some 
of the guidance needs of the young pupils. 


9.45. Suggestions for making a beginning 


‚ In guidance in the primary school are out- 
· lined below: 


(1) The training programme for primary 
school teachers should include familiarizing 
them with simple diagnostic testing and 
with the problem of individual differences 
and the implications of, these differences for 
classroom practices. 


(2) There should be at least one lecturer 
in the training school who should be able 
to deal with the subject of principles of 
guidance and mental hygiene. 


(3) Guidance services should ^ be intro- 
duced їп the training institutions and іп 
schools attached to fhe institutions so that 
the trainees may get first-hand knowledge 
5 the problems involved in their organiza- 

on. TH 67 


(4) Wherever possible, short in-service 
coursés in guidance should be provided for 
primary school teachers. 


(5) .Simple literature for the occupational 
orientation of children may be prepared and 
made: available in the regional langauges. 
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(6) At the end of the primary stage, 
children and parents should be helped in 
the selection of courses for further educa- 
tion, and the selection should not be based 
on the examination results alone. 


9.46. Guidance in Secondary Education. 
One of the main functions of guidance at the 
secondary level is to aid in the identification 
and development of the abilities and in- 
terests of adolescent pupils. It helps these 
pupils to understand their own strengths and 
limitations and to do scholastic work at the 
level of their ability; to gain information 
about educational and vocational opportuni- 
ties and requirements; to make realistic 
educational and vocational choices and plans 
based on a consideration of all relevant fac- 
tors; and to find solutions to their problems 
of personal and social adjustment in the 
school and the home, Guidance services 
also help headmasters and teachers to un- 
derstand their students as individuals and 
to create situations in which the students 
can learn more effectively. 


9.47. Following the recommendations of 
the Secondary Education Commission, the 
Ministry of Education set up a Central 
Bureau of Educational and Vocational Gui- 
dance in 1954 to give technical advice and 
help to the nascent guidance movement in 
the field of secondary education. Guidance 
became a centrally-sponsored scheme in the 
third plan and 13 Bureaus have now been 
set up for the development of guidance ser- 
vices in the States. These Central and 
State-level organizations have developed a 
modest programme of guidance, and services 
are rendered to the pupils in the schools by 
trained counsellors and career masters with 
the help of the teachers. By the end of the 
third plan, the number of schools offering 
some kind of guidance was about 3,000, 
which constituted only about 13 per cent 
of the total number of secondary schools in 
the country. Again the majority of these 
3,000 schools have only a career master on 
the staff and offer only an information ser- 
vice. Very few institutions have a full- 
time or part-time counsellor for giving 
effective guidance help, including testing 
and counselling. 


9.48. It is thus clear that though there is 
an organized movement for providing gui- 
dance services, the progress made has been 
very slow. The ultimate objective should 
of course be to introduce adequate guidance 
services in all secondary schools. with a 
trained counsellor in charge of the pro- 
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gramme. Since, however, neither financial 
allocations nor training facilities for gui- 
dance will be available on such a large 
scale, it is necessary that a short-range pro- 
gramme should be adopted for the next 20 
years. We, therefore, recommend the fol- 
lowing: 


(1) A minimum guidance service shouid 
be made available to all secondary schools 
by having one Visiting School Counsellor 
for every ten schools located within a rea- 
sonable distance of one another, and by 
allocating the simpler guidance functions 10 
ihe teachers. 


(2) At the same time, in order to de- 
monstrate what a really comprehensive gui- 
dance service is like and what it can achieve, 
it would be desirable to set up comprehen- 
sive guidance services in a few carefully 
selected schools, preferably one in each dis- 
trict. 


(3) The necessary supervisory stati to 
inspect and offer consultation to the school 
workers should be appointed in the State 
Bureaus of Guidance. 


9.49. We believe it is necessary that all 
secondary school teachers should be given 
some understanding of guidance concepts 
and simple guidance techniques as a part of 
the programme intended for every trainee. 
Special or advanced courses should be pro- 
vided for those who wish to study the suk- 
ject in depth. Every training college should 
have on its staff a person having at least the 
training considered essential for school 
counsellors. Provision should exist for the 
in-service training of the training college 
staff in guidance and counselling. 

9.50. Adequate arrangements should be 
made for the professional training of өші. 
dance workers. The training of career 
masters may be undertaken by the -State 
Bureaus as well as the training colleges 
with the collaboration of the vocational gui- 
dance officers of the National Employment 
Service. Professional courses of longer 
duration should be offered by the universi- 
ties. Until such courses are started, it may 
be necessary for the older State Bureaus 
which have been offering this programme to 
continue to do so. As the number of per- 
sons capable of conducting training pro- 
grammes for guidance workers is extremely 
limited, higher level training programmes 
in guidance to prepare qualified guidance 
workers to undertake training and research 
should be initiated at the national level. 
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9.51. Other General Proposals. (1) Pro- 
grammes for the development of guidance 
literature, occupational information mate- 
rials, films and filmstrips, and psychological 
tests, need to be accelerated, care being 
given to avoid duplication of effort through 
increased communication among agencies 
working in these fields. Co-ordination of 
efforts should characterize all guidance pro- 
grammes, 


(2) Schools should be assisted in provid- 
ing hobbies and recreational activities as 
well as part-time employment opportunities 
for their students. These should be orga- 
nized in such a manner as to provide mean- 
ingful experiences for the students, which 
will enable them to explore and develop 
their interests and abilities. 


(3) In addition to the training and exten- 
шоп programmes in guidance mentioned 
»arlier, emphasis should be laid on research 
pertaining to guidance in the Indian situa- 
tion. 


SEARCH FOR AND DEVELOPMENT ОЕ TALENT 


9.52. Significance. A dearth of competent 
and trained manpower is now felt in nearly 
every branch of national life, and is pro- 
bably one of the biggest bottlenecks to pro- 
gress. Poor as we are financially, the роуег- 
ty of trained intellect is still greater. We 
might do well to remember  Whitehead's 
warning: 'In the modern world the rule is 
absolute—any race which does noi value 
trained intelligence is doomed’. 


. 9.53. Present Position. Native intelligence 
is generally distributed equitably through- 
out the population. If it is duly discovered 
and developed, our large population can be 
our most valuable asset. Unfortunately, 
very little of the available talent is now 
discovered and developed, due to several 
adverse factors: 


— In a large majority of the homes, the 
environment is deprivatory on ас- 
count of the illiteracy of the parents 
and poverty, and does not allow 
the available native talent to deve- 
lop itself fully. 


— A good deal of potential] talent never 
enters school. At the primary stage, 
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the proportion of children not еп- 
rolled varies from 10 to 60 per cent 
in different areas. Even among 
those who enter, about 40 per cent 
are eliminated in Class I itself апа 
only about 25 per cent belonging to 
about the top 20 per cent of families 
in the society, complete primary 
education. Secondary education is 
largely a privilege of the top 10 
per cent of the families and higher 
education of the top 5 per cent. 


— Even the talent that enters school 
and succeeds in climbing the edu- 
cational ladder does not flower fuliy 
because it is not discovered  suffi- 
ciently early and is often studying 
in poor schools. For obtaining the 
best results in quality, talent has to 
be located early and allowed to 
‘grow in the best atmosphere and 
under the best teachers. 


— We still try to determine talent by 
considering total marks obtained in 
an examination. This is a very in- 
effective method. The highly gifted 
students are far too creative to be 
confined within the perimeters of 
classroom instruction, textbooks and 
examinations. The genius in спе 
field is generally poor in several 
others and, in our examination sys- 
tem, a genius is more likely to fai! 
or put up only a mediocre ‘total’ of 
marks than to come out at the top: 
Ramanujam and Tagore could not 
even pass the routine examinations 
where mediocrities shone, We 
should, therefore, search separately 
for each special talent, whether in 
mathematics, science, literature, fine 
arts, sports or technology, 


It is not an easy thing to identi ifted 
students, except (See in л: enia 
and to some extent, in science. Sustained 
and energetic research is needed. But as 
talent is the most valuable asset a country 
can have, the returns will be immense. 
Moreover, the search for talent must be a 
continuous process and has to be taken up 
at all stages. The secondary stage, however 
is the most crucial; and a reference ^ has 
already been made to the manner in which 
universities can help in the identification 
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of gifted students at this stage and help 
them to develop. 


9.54. Recommendations. Elsewhere, we 
have made several proposals which will 
assist in this programme for the discovery 
and development of talent. The provision 
of five years of good and effective primary 
education to every child will enable the 
country to cast its net for talent to the 
widest extent possible? The large pro- 
gramme of scholarships proposed at all 
stages will ensure that all gifted students, 
or at least the top 5 to 15 per cent of the 
relevant age-group, will be enabled to re- 
ceive the highest education possible? The 
placement programme which we suggest 
will also make it possible for them to study 
in the best institutions available at each 
stage. 


9.55. In addition to these programmes, it 
is also necessary to introduce enrichment 
programmes for the brighter students in as 
many schools as possible and ultimately in 
every school The performance of talented 
students in the enrichment programmes 
should be recorded in special certificates 
which will indicate to the colleges or other 
institutions of higher education their special 
abilities and attainments. Care should be 
taken to ensure that the enrichment  pro- 
grammes do not degenerate into coaching 
tor passing examinations with higher marks. 
The flexibility in the school curriculum 
that we have proposed in the preceding 
chapter would enable the schools to provide 
enriched or advanced courses for the talent- 
ed and help them to progress at their own 
speed. This will also release time for teach- 
ers to help the average and backward 


students. 


9.56. А variety of extra-mural pro- 
grammes can also be organized for the 
talented students, either separately by each 
school or by schools acting in cooperation 
or by the Education Departments. For 
instance: 


(1) A five to six-week summer vacation 
programme can be arranged for a grou of 
academically talented children from differ- 
ent schools, brought together to an educa- 
tional centre having special facilities of 
staff, library, laboratory and equipment. The 
programme may be renewed for the parti- 
cular group from year to year, so that the 
students get an opportunity to develop their 
special talent over a number of years. 


1Сһарќег П 
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(2) Well planned visits may be arranged 
to laboratories, museums, and other places. 


(3) Talented students may be brought 
into contact with persons engaged in the 
types of work for which the students show 
special ability or interest. These persons 
may be able to provide occasional oppor- 
tunities for the students to work in their 
special fields. 


(4) Hostels or Day Centres may be made 
available for those students whose home 
environment is not conducive to proper 
study. 


In planning for the development of the 
talented student, it should be remembered 
that it is not only his intellectual com- 
petence or special ability that needs to be 
developed. The development of the emo- 
tional and social aspects of his personality, 
and of socially desirable attitudes, is also 
very important. 


9.57. The Role of the Counsellor, The role 
of the counsellor in the promotion of talent 
can be very important. The counsellor with 
his detailed knowledge of each talented 
student is in a unique position to formu- 
late a programme of enrichment for him 
and to suggest the necessary modifications 
in the curricular and extra-curricular re- 
quirements. Where special counsellors are 
not available, this task will fall on the 
teachers. It will, therefore, be necessary 
to train teachers for this responsibility 
through in-service seminars and special 
courses. It should be impressed on them 
that the classroom atmosphere and the 
attitudes of teachers is of considerable 
importance. In a social and educational 
set-up like ours where the relationship bet- 
ween the teacher and the taught is still 
largely authoritarian, the general tendency 
is to suppress any urges and interests that 
deviate from the class norm. The first re- 
quirement for the promotion of talent, 
therefore, is for the teachers to create an 
atmosphere of free expression in the class- 
room and to provide opportunities for 
creative work. 


EDUCATION OF THE BACKWARD CHILD 


9.58. With the rapid expansion of educa- 
tional facilities, the number of backward 
children in schools is also increasing. Many 
of them drop out of schools at one stage 
or another, either because of their inability 
to satisfy the academic standards or the 
boredom and frustration they feel in the 
pursuit of an academic programme which 
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is largely unrelated to their needs and 
interests. Though quite a few of these 
children manage to enter high school or 
even college, their performance continues 
to be very poor. 


9.59. Kinds of Backwardness. Backward- 
ness is largely due to one of two reasons 
which sometimes overlap: (1) mental handi- 
cap or low intelligence, arising from here- 
ditary or congenital factors or disease ог 
injury; (2) under-achievement or inability 
to perform up to the level of one’s intelli- 
gence, especially in persons intellectually 
well endowed, frequently due to emotional 
conflict, lack of motivation, poor study 
habits, cultural deprivation and economic 
handicaps. On the basis of studies made in 
educationally advanced countries, it is esti- 
mated that seventy-five per cent of the 
backward children belong to the first cate- 
gory, usually referred to as the mentally 
handicapped, and the remaining twenty-five 
per cent belong to the second category, 
usually designated as the ~ under-achievers. 
In our case, the latter category would be 
obviously much greater. Both these cate- 
gories of pupils, for different reasons, are 
unable to profit from normal education. 
The result is a wastage of educational faci- 
lities and of human resources, neither of 
which a developing country can afford. 


9.60. Meeting the Needs of Slow 
Learners. The mentally handicapped are 
generally classified into four groups: the 
idiots; the imbeciles: the educable mentally 
handicapped morons; and the dull or slow- 
learners. The first three groups of back- 
ward children, who have an intelligence 
quotient below 75, cannot benefit from 
formal education in ordinary classes. Suit- 
able provision should, however, be made 
for the education of the dull, who on 
account of their slower rate of mental 
development, cannot learn at the ordinary 
pace of normal children. In the ordinary 
classes, where instruction is traditionally 
geared to the needs of the average child, 
the dull have to work under a great hard- 
ship. They need individual attention, 
special remedial help and probably also a 
modified curriculum to suit their rate of 
learning. In þig cities, it may be possible 
to establish special schools for them as has 
been done in some educationally advanced 
countries, but in most cases, special classes 
in the ordinary schools and individual 
tuition to the extent possible are the only 
general remedy. Such a treatment is likely 
to be better for their proper emotional and 
social development also. 


9.61. Problem of the Under-achievers. The 
group of under-achievers consists of chil- 
dren who are not intellectually dull, but 
are at least of average and may even be 
of superior ability. The failure of such 
children should be of great concern to a 
developing country like ours, which cannot 
remain indifferent to this loss of potential 
manpower within the higher ability range. 
Several factors—physical, intellectual, emo- 
tional and environmental—contribute to the 
failure of the under-achiever to come up to 
the level of his latent abilities. The first 
step is to diagnose the causes of this failure 
by observation, interrogation and the appli- 
cation of psychological tests, if possible. 
Such a collation of data will make it 
possible to have a total appraisal of the 
situation and indicate lines of remedial 
treatment. 


‚9.62. Once the child's errors and difficul- 
ties are located, a remedial programme 
should be formulated and carried out. The 
remedial programme should aim at correct- 
ing the basie errors, raising his attainment 
level „in the subject ог subjects, re- 
establishing his confidence in himself and 
in his ability to succeed, and creating for 
him new interest and motivation in his 
studies. The remedial measures should in- 
volve the student himself as much as pos- 
sible and should be organized individually 
or in small groups. The assessment of the 
student's progress should be made not 
against any external standards but with 
reference to his own previous performance. 
Remedial programmes аге particulavly 
needed in reading, spelling and number 
work in the earlier stages, and in language 
and computational skills in the later stages. 


9.63. Since these educationally retarded 
children are not under-achieving because of 
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9.64. Guidance and counselling services 
have an important role to play in the educa- 
tion of the backward, especially with regard 
to identification of the group, diagnosis of 
their special defects and planning for their 
education and future occupation. But these 
services have not been developed and the 
programme has to be carried on with what- 
ever help and guidance can be given by the 
teachers in the school. The essential factor 
for the success of the programme is the 
coordinated approach that the entire school 
faculty should make to the problem of these 
'hildren with a degree of sympathy and 
understanding and with an insight into child 
psychology born out of long experience. The 
teacher should ordinarily be able to give 
some help to the under-achievers. Parent- 
teacher associations should be mobilized for 
enlisting the cooperation of parents in deal- 
ing with special cases. It is necessary, how- 
ever, that there should be at least one child 
guidance clinic in each major town, and it 
should be adequately staffed. Serious cases 
of backwardness should be referred to these 
clinies for diagnosis and remedial help. 


Tue NEw PROGRAMME Or ÉVALUATION 


9.65. The evils of the examination system 
in India are well known to everybody. The 
baneful effects of the system on education in 
general, and secondary education in parti- 
cular, have been discussed in the reports of 
several committees and commissions. The 
Secondary Education Commission, after re- 
viewing these defects at the secondary educa- 
tion stage, recommended a new approach to 
school evaluation and made a number of 
concrete proposals for the improvement of 
the external examination and the methods of 
internal assessment. As a result of these 
proposals, a movement was started for exa- 
mination reform, which gathered momentum 
with the establishment of the Central Exami- 
nation Unit of trained evaluation officers by 
the Government of India in 1958. The out- 
standing feature of the new reform move- 
ment is the emphasis laid on the modern 
concept of evaluation, which has found in- 
creasing acceptance in educational circles 
in India in recent years. 


9.66. The New Concept of Evaluation. It 
is p agreed that evaluation is a conti- 
nuous process, forms an integral part of the 
total system of education, and is intimately 
related to educational objectives. „и ехег- 
cises a great influence on the pupil’s study 
habits and the teacher’s methods of instruc- 
tion and thus helps not only to measure edu- 
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cational achievement but also to improve it. 
The џез of evaluation are means oí 
collecting evidence about the student's 
development in desirable directions, These 
techniques should, therefore, be valid, reli- 
able, objective and practicable. Ав the 
common method (and often the only 
method) of evaluation used at present in 
India is the written examination, a natural 
corollary of the acceptance of the new ap- 
proach will be to improve the written 
examination in such a way that it becomes 
a valid and reliable measure of educational 
achievement. There are, however, several 
important aspects of the student's growth 
that cannot be measured by written exami- 
nations, and other methods such as observa- 
tion techniques, oral tests and practical 
examinations, have to be devised for collec- 
ting evidence for the purpose, Thesc 
methods need to be improved and made 
reliable instruments for assessing the stu- 


dent's performance and educational develop- 
ment. 


9.67. Progress of the Movement for 
Reform. During the seven years of its 
existence the Central Examination Unit has 
made a multipronged attack for the popular- 
ization of the new concept and techniques 
of evaluation. It has worked with  thou- 
sands of secondary school teachers in semi- 
nars and workships, introduced hundreds 
of training college lecturers to the new 
techniques, established a very large pool of 
test items, trained paper-setters attached to 
different Boards of Secondary Education, 
published a good deal of literature on eva- 
luation and carried out or sponsored several 
studies and investigations оп various 
practical problems in examinations. As the 
work of the Unit expanded, the Govern- 
ment of India approved of the establish- 
ment of Evaluation Units in different States 
during the third plan period. So far, State 
Evaluation Units have started functioning 
in 12 States and one Union Territory. 


9.68. But the task is a stupendous one, and 
it will take considerable time for the new 
measures to make their impact on objectives, 
learning experiences and evaluation proce- 
dures in school education. The improve- 
ments already made in the external exami- 
nation by the different Boards have not 
removed all its major defects. The objectives 
have not yet been enlarged to include the 
testing of application and problem-solving 
abilities. The character of the school exami- 
nations, at least in the senior classes, is 
determined largely by that of the external 
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examination, and the new techniques of 
evaluation are not readily adopted in these 
internal examinations. Moreover, all the 
efforts in the direction of reform have been 
confined to the field of secondary education. 
No attention has been paid to the improve- 
ment of examinations at the primary stage, 
and hardly any to the problems in this area 
at the university stage. 


9.69. Evaluation at the Lower Primary 
Stage. One of the main purposes of evalua- 
tion at the primary stage is to help the 
pupils to improve their achievement in the 
basic skills and to develop the right habits 
and attitudes with reference to the objec- 
tives of primary education. These objectives 
and their implications for evaluation should 
be made clear to the teachers. As has been 
suggested in an earlier chapter, it would 
be desirable to treat the lower primary stage 
covering Classes I to IV as an ungraded 
unit, because this would help the children 
coming from different backgrounds to 
advance at their own pace. As the condi- 
tions in most primary schools, however, are 
not favourable to the general adoption of 
this procedure, we have recommended that 
the experiment should be tried out in the 
beginning in Classes I and II, which should 
be regarded as a single ungraded unit. This 
will put an end to the existing practice of 
detentions in Class I and the drop-outs and 
wastage resulting therefrom, and will also 
provide for continuity and flexibility in the 
educational programme of the first two class- 
es, The two-year block may be divided into 
two groups, one for slow-learners and the 
other for fast-learners to enable different 
pupils to proceed at the level of their ability 
and move from one unit to another. Such a 
division, however, will be practicable only in 
a large-sized school with more than one sec- 
tion in each class. If the experiment regard- 
ing the ungraded unit suceeds in Classes I 
and II, it may be extended to the remaining 
classes of the lower primary stage. 


9.70. Teachers should be prepared for the 
ungraded system through the regular train- 
ing courses and orientation programmes and 
should be helped with a supply of diagnostic 
tests and remedial material. The orienta- 
tion may be given by the State Institutes of 
Education, Observation techniques, which 
are more reliable for assessing the pupil’s 
growth at this stage than mere formal 
techniques of evaluation, should be used by 
teachers т a planned and systematic 
manner. 


Т This programme is discussed in Chapter X. 


9.71. Evaluation at the Higher Primary 
Stage. At present evaluation in these classes 
is carried out largely by means of written 
examinations. We believe that due import- 
ance should be given here also to oral tests, 
which should form a part of the internal 
assessment. The teacher should be helped 
in such assessment with a rich supply of 
evaluation materials prepared by the State 
Evaluation Organizations, including stand- 
ardized achievement tests. Diagnostic 
testing is necessary here and indeed through- 
out the school stage. In most cases, such 
testing will be through simple teacher-made 
diagnostic tests. Cumulative record cards 
play a vital role in indicating the growth and 
development of the pupil at each stage, his 
academic and emotional problems, and his 
difficulties of adjustment, if any, and the 
directions in which remedial action is to be 
taken to solve his problems or difficulties. 
We are of the opinion that cumulative re- 
cord cards intended for the primary classes 
should be very simple, so that primary tea- 
chers can use them with just a little 
training. In the first instance, the cards 
should be introduced from Class IV onwards 
in about 10 per cent of selected schools as an 
experimental measure; but once the majority 
of teachers are trained in evaluating certain 
important aspects of the child's personality 
and the proper maintenance of the records. 
the use of the cards may be graduaily ex- 
tended to all the higher primary and, аз а 
next step, even to lower primary schoo!s. 


9.72. Is a Primary External Examination 
Necessary? An external examination at the 
end of the primary stage (Class VII or VIII) 
to be taken compulsorily by all pupils was 
strongly recommended by some witnesses 
who appeared before the Commission. We 
were informed that some of the States which 
had abolished the external examination at 
the end of this stage had either re- 
introduced it or proposed re-introducing it 
in the near future. It was pointed out that 
an external examination was necessary for 
(1) maintaining certain uniform standards 
at the end of the stage; (2) providing a basis 
for choice of courses at the secondary stage; 
and (3) creating incentives for better teach- 
ing and learning. But all these arguments 
do not establish a case for an external exami- 
nation of the formal type to be compulsorily 
taken by all the pupils in Class VII or VIII. 
Though we have recommended elsewhere 
that the first national standard of attainment 
should be defined at the end of the primary 
stage, we do not think it necessary or desir- 


; able to prescribe a rigidly uniform level of 
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attainment for all the primary school pupils 
in a State or even in a district, through an 
external examination. Moreover, instead of 
creating incentives for better teaching, the 
external examination intended for all will 
saddle teachers with standardized рго- 
grammes and encourage the process of rote 
memorization, which is the besetting evil of 
teaching and learning methods in our schools 
today. Again, since full-time education at 
the lower secondary stage will provide, by 
and large, general education without any 
streaming, the argument regarding the choice 
does not hold good; and for the diversion of 
pupils to full-time vocational courses to be 
made available at this stage, an examination 
which will merely test intellectual ability 
and academic attainment will not be of much 
help. We, therefore, recommend that no 
compulsory external examination should be 
held at the end of the primary school stage. 


9.73. While we are not in favour of a 
compulsory external examination, we believe 
that for the proper maintenance of stand- 
ards, periodic surveys of the level of achieve- 
ment of primary schools is necessary We 
recommend that such surveys should be 
conducted by the district educational autho- 
rities to assess the standard of performance 
of the schools in a given area by means 
of standardized or highly refined tests 
prepared by specialists in the State 
Evaluation Organizations. This procedure 
will enable the education officers to pick out 
the weaker schools and help them to im- 
prove their performance. It will also assist 
the schools in finding out the weakness of 
their pupils for purposes of remedial work. 


9.74, А Common Internal Examination for 
Inter-school Comparability. By making use 
of the standardized or refined test material 
referred. to above, the district educational 
authorities may, if they so desire, arrange 
for a соттоп examination to be taken by 
the pupils of all the schools in a district at 
the end of the primary stage. This common 
school leaving examination will be different 
from the school certificate examination 
now held in many States, because 
though the question papers will be set by 
the district educational authorities ог by 
special paper-setters appointed by the State 
Evaluation Organization, the performance 
of the pupils of each participating school yan 
be assessed by the teachers of the schoo 
themselves, and not by any external exami- 
ners. The advantages of such a common final 
examination for the primary schools are 


obvious. As the question papers will contain 
standardized tests and highly refined and 
professional test items, the evaluation will 
be more valid and reliable than what is 
possible through the kind of annual and 
final examinations conducted in the ordinary 
primary school. Moreover, through such 
common tests inter-school comparability 
with regard to levels of performance ia the 
district can be obtained, and this would be 
helpful, as shown above, both to the educa- 
tion officers and to the schools. We would 
like to emphasize that the question papers 
in the different subjects at this common 
examination should be of short duration, 
each of not more than one hour or one hour 
and a half, so that the entire examination 
should be completed in two or three days. 


9.75. The whole purpose of the proposal 
is to reform the existing examination by 
making it less formal, reducing its burden 
on the pupils’ minds, and increasing its vali- 
dity as a measure of educational attainment. 
The school at the primary stage plays the 
determining role in the total assessment of 
such_attainment. The certificate regarding 
the completion of the course should be given 
by the school and not by the external 
agency, and this certificate should be accom- 
panied by a statement showing the results of 
the common final examination if any, 
together with the results of the internal 
assessment made by the school of the pupils’ 
performance throughout the year, as shown 
in his cumulative records. 


9.76. In addition to the common examina- 
tion, special tests may be held at the end of 
the primary course for the award of scholar- 
ships or certificates of merit or for the 
purpose of identifying talent and pupils may 
appear for these tests on a voluntary basis. 
The evaluation of the pupil's performance in 
these tests will be done by external exami- 
ners, 

9.77. Improvement in External Examina- 
tion. At present in the case of the higher 
secondary class or the intermediate classes 
located in the school, the external examina- 
tion is held by the State Board of Secondary 
(or Higher Secondary) Education, and in the 
case of pre-university claes, the examination 
is held by the university concerned. We 
have recommended that the pre-university 
classes now located in affiliated colleges 
should be transferred to schools аз higher 
secondary classes in a phased programme 
spread over ten years, and that the duration 
of the higher secondary course should be 
extended to two years everywhere by 1986. 
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When these classes are located exclusively 
in the schools, the Board of School Educa- 
tion will conduct the external examination 
at the end of Class XI (or Class XII) as 
well as that at the end of Class X. In the 
transitional period the present dual control 
will continue. What we state below applies 
to all external examinations at the school 
stage, whether they are at present conduct- 
ed by the Boards or by the universities. 


(1) Most of the weaknesses іп the present 
system of external examinations are due to 
defects in the questions and the question 
papers set for the examination, The paper- 
setters are, by and large, appointed on the 
basis of seniority, subject competence, and 
experience in teaching. Very few of them 
possess the necessary knowledge and skill 
in the construction of  valig and reliable 
tests. We are of the opinion that no major 
break-through towards the improvement of 
external examinations is possible unless (a) 
the technical competence of paper-setters is 
raised through an intensive training рго- 
gramme sponsored by the State Boards; (b) 
the question papers are oriented to testing 
not merely the acquisition of knowledge but 
the ability to apply knowledge and the 
development of problem-solving abilities; 
and (c) the nature of the questions asked is 
improved. 


| (2) Apart from the improvement of ques- 
tions and question papers, many other pro- 
cedures of the external examinations need 
to be made more systematic and scientific. 
For example, the marks of different subjects 
are added without being standardized. The 
determination of cut-off points, the award of 
grace marks and other similar methods are 
also not based on any sound rationale. All 
these factors tend to make the examination 
scores less and less reliable. It is essential 
that scientific scoring procedures should Бе 
devised so that there may be optimum relia- 
bility in the assessment of the candidate’s 
performance. 


(3) With the ever-increasing number of 
students appearing for the Board examina- 
tions, the task of getting the answer scripts 
properly valued and of processing the results 
efficiently within a given time is becoming 
more and more difficult, It is necessary that 
this process should be mechanized so as to 
make it more accurate and expeditious, 


9.78. Large Incidence of Failures. The 
matter about which the public at large is 
most deeply concerned is not the irrationality 
of the scoring procedures or the inefficiency 


of the administrative processes, but the 
large incidence of failures in the external 
examination at the end of the school stage. 
An analysis of the results of the different 
Board examinations for the last five years 
show that about 55 per cent of the candidates 
appearing for the high school examination 
and about 40 per cent of those appearing for 
the higher secondary school examination fai! 
regularly every year'. In the case of the 
private candidates the percentage soars up 
to 70 or even more. Failure often has a 
demoralizing effect on the unsuccessful! 
candidate. The failure of such large num- 
bers of students, particularly after they have 
been screeneg year after year by means of 
annual and other school examinations, is а 
sad reflection on our methods of education 
as well аз on our system of examination. 


9.79. There is no doubt that if the measures 
suggested above for the reform of the exter- 
nal examination are properly implemented. 
the situation will gradually change in the 
years to come. We also believe, that with 
the proposed improvement in the curricu- 
lum, instructional materials and methods of 
teaching and the reorientation in the training 
of teachers, the incidence of examination 
failures will be reduced. But we do not 
think that a student should be branded a: 
a total failure, if he passes in certain sub- 
jects but is unable to make the grade in 
others. There is no reason why he should 
carry with him the stigma of being declared 
an unsuccessful candidate if he has partially 
succeeded in his educational effort. 

9.80. Certificates Given by the Board and 
the School, We recommend that ihe certi- 
fieate issued by the Board on the basis of 
the results of the external examination at 
the end of the lower or higher secondary 
stage, should give the candidate’s perfor- 
mance only in those subjects in which ју 
has passed, but there should be no remark 
to the effect that he has passed or failed i: 
he whole examination. The Board, how- 
ever, should issue a statement along with 
the certificate showing his marks or grades 
in all the subjects. We further recommend 
that the candidate should be permitted to 
appear again, if he so desires, for the entire 
examination or for separate subjects іп 
order to improve his performance. 


9.81. On the completion of the course, at 
the end of the lower or higher secondary 
stage, the student should receive a certificate 
from the school also giving the record of his 
internal. assessment as contained in his 
cumulative record card. This certificate 
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may be attached to that given by the Board 
in connection with the external examination, 
but we are of the opinion that the external 
examination need not be compulsory for all 
the students of Class X or Class XI/XII. A 
student may choose to leave the school with 
the school certificate only without appearing 
for the external examination, and seek a job 
or even an entry into some vocational 
course on the basis of the certificate 
and the school records, It must be recog- 
nized, however, that since admission {о 
institutions of higher secondary education 
as well as of higher education will be selec- 
tive, the authorities controlling such institu- 
tions will lay down their own rules of eligi- 
bility for admission. A student seeking 
entry into these institutions may have not 
only to pass the external examination in the 
subjects laid down and secure the prescribed 
grades but also submit himself if necessary 
to certain admission tests required by the 
institutions. 


9.82. Establishment of ^ Experimental 
Schools. We have suggested certain mea- 
sures above for reducing the domination 
which the external examination exercises 
over school education. In order to lessen its 
importance still further, we recommend that 
a few selected schools should be given the 
right of assessing their students themselves 
and holding their own final examination at 
the end of Class X, which will be regarded 
as equivalent to the external examination of 
the State Board of School Education. The 
State Board will issue the certificates to the 
successful candidates of these schools on the 
recommendation of the schools. A commit- 
tee set up by the State Board of School 
Education should develop carefully worked- 
out criteria for the selection of such schools. 
The schools should not only be freed from 
the requirements of an external examina- 
tion but should be permitted to frame their 
own curricula, prescribe their own text- 
books, and conduct their educational activi- 
ties without Departmental restrictions. 


+ 9.83. This is a bold step in the direction 
of freedom and of educational experimenta- 
tion. But the right given to the experimental 
schools should be reviewed periodically as 
institutions invested with such powers 
should continuously earn their privilege. 
We hope, however, that after the experi- 
ment is tried out successfully in a few 
schools, more and more schools will be 
released from the restrictive influence of 
the external examination апа given the 
freedom to work out their own ideas in 
education. 
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9.84. Methods of Internal Assessment, We 
shall now pass on to the question of internal 
assessment to which a reference was made 
earlier inthis section. This internal assess- 
ment or evaluation conducted by individual 
schools is of great significance and should 
be given increasing importance. It should 
be comprehensive, evaluating all those аз- 
pects of the student’s growth that are 
measured by the external examination and 
also those personality traits, interests and 
attitudes which cannot be assessed by it. 
Internal assessment should be built into the 
total educational programme of the school 
and should be used for improvement rather 
than for certifying the level of achievement 
of the student. It must be pointed out that 
all items of internal assessment need not 
follow qualified scoring procedures. Some 
of them may be assessed in descriptive terms. 
The results should be kept separately and not 
be combined artificially with other results to 
form aggregate scores. 


9.85. The written examinations conducted 
in schools should be improved on the same 
lines аз the external examination, The use 
of standardized achievement tests wherever 
available, is strongly recommended. There 
is need for developing other types of evalua- 
tion tools for improving internal assessment 
such as interest inventories, aptitude tests 
and rating scales. They should be prepared 
by specialists and made available to schools, 
and the teachers should be trained to use 
them through a network of in-service pro- 
grammes. Teachers should also be trained 
to make simple tests of their own on the 
models supplied and use them for the assess- 
ment of the performance of their pupils. 


9.86. We are aware that the experience 
of introducing internal assessment has not 
been very happy so far and that there has 
been persistent over-assessment by {һе 
weaker schools. This has led some critics to 
suggest that the system should be abandoned 
altogether. We cannot agree with this view. 
Internal assessment has to continue and its 
importance will have to Һе increasingly 
emphasized. To overcome the shortcomings 
discovered, we make the following recom- 
mendations: 


(1) The results of the internal assess- 
ment and external examination 
should not be combined because the 
purposes and techniques of the two 
evaluations are different and because 
the results of the internal assess- 
ment of the different institutions are 
not strictly comparable. The results 
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of the external and internal assess- 
ment should, therefore, be shown 
separately in the . certificate(s) 
given at the end of the course. 


(2) It should be an important point in 
the inspections of schools to review 
the internal assessment made and to 
examine the correlation between 
the internal and external assess- 
ments. Persistence in over 
assessment should be regarded as a 
weakness in the school pro- 
grammes. It should be taken due 
note of while classifying the schools 

and should also Ре related to 
grants-in-aid so that institutions 
which tend to over-assess their stu- 
dents persistently would stand {0 
lose in status and finance. The 
grant-in-aid rules should also 
authorise the Education  Depart- 
ment to withdraw recognition for 
persistent irresponsible assessment. 


9.87. Higher Secondary Examination 
during Transition. We have recommended 
above that the first external examination 
should be held at the end of Class X or the 
first stage of school education, and the second 
examination should come after Class XII 
which will be the end of the higher 
secondary stage. At present, the higher 
secondary stage in all the States except 
Uttar Pradesh and Kerala ends with Class 
XI after which there is the higher secondary 
school examination. This will continue to 
be the position till the duration of the course 
is extended to two years. During the transi- 
tional period, therefore, most students in the 
higher secondary school will have to appear 
for two successive external examinations, at 
the end of Class X and Class XI, within the 
period of a year. This is undesirable but 
cannot be avoided, particularly where the 
course of Class IX, X and XI is not inte- 


grated. When the P.U.C. class gets trans- 
ferred from the affiliated colleges to the 


high schools, the course will be a non- 
integrated one. 
9.88. As a number of existing higher 


secondary schools with integrated courses 
are already in existence in some of the 
States, we do not insist that this integration 
should. be broken up and the students of 
the schools should be made to appear for 
two public examinations within a year. 
There may be only one public examination 
for such students—the higher secondary 
school examination at the end of Class XI. 
However, we would like to invite attention 
in this connection to the procedure that is 
followed in some areas, where the higher 
secondary school examination is staggered 
over a period of two years, the core subjects 
being offered for examination at the end 
of Class X and the electives at the end of 
Class XI. This procedure may be adopted 
with suitable modifications in other places. 
It must be remembered that the problem 
is à temporary one and will disappear when 
schools are organized on the 10 plus 2 pat- 
tern. 


9.89. The comprehensive programme of 
evaluation that we have described in the 
preceding paragraphs requires for its 
implementation a well-organized machinery 
both at the State and the Central levels. 
The Secondary Boards of School Education 
that now conduct external examinations at 
the secondary stage will be converted into 
State Boards of School Education with 
enhanced powers and functions, At the 
Centre, there will be a National Board of 
School Education that will be responsible for 
evaluation programmes at the national 
level. The composition, the powers and the 
funetions of these Boards will be consider- 
ed in the next. chapter. 
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v0.01. In this chapter on school education, 
we deal with problems of supervision and 
administration, especially from the point of 
view of improving standards. А sympathe- 
tic and imaginative system of supervision 
and administration can initiate and accele- 
rate educational reform. On the other hand, 
а rigid bureaucratic approach can stifle all 
experimentation and creativity and make 
any educational reconstruction almost im- 
possible. 


10.02. Essential Reforms. If the adminis- 
tration and supervision of school education 
is to be improved, a number of far-reaching 


reforms will have to be carried out. “Among 
these, the following may be mentioned : 


—А common school system of public edu- 
cation should be evolved іп place 
of the present system which divides 
the management of schools between 
a large number of agencies whose 
functioning is inadequately coordi- 
nated. 


ИА nation-wide programme of schoo! 
improvement should be organized 
with three objectives: (a) to raise 
all schools at least to a minimum 
prescribed level; (b) to assist 
every school to rise to the highest 


level of which it is capable; and 
(c) during the next ten years, to 
raise at least ten per cent of the 
institutions to ап optimum stan- 
dard. 


V- The offices of the District Educational 
Officers should be strengthened and 
the éxistin {ее Tm: dum T- 
vision 08 e replace new 
‘methods which emphasize idence, 
"Objective evaluation” an 
со extension services, 


—The State Institutes of Education 
should be strengthened. à 


—State Boards of School Education and 
State Evaluation Organizations 
should be established at the State 
level—accompanied by the creation 
of a corresponding machinery at the 
national level—to stimulate a conti- 
nuous improvement іп standards 
and to assess them periodically. 


d provision 


--Тһе Central Government shouid deve- 
lop a large programme мп the 
centrally-sponsored sector to assist 
in the improvement of standards at 
the school stage. 

We shall discuss these major reforms in the 
order given above. 
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THE Common SCHOOL SYSTEM or PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


10.03. The Present Position. At present, 


schools are managed by. three agencies-- 


government, local authorities and voluntary 
organizations. The latest available statis- 
ties regarding these are for the year 1960-61 
and are given in Table 10.1. 


TABLE 10-1: SCHOOLS IN INDIA BY TYPE OF MANAGEMENTS 
(1960-61) 
Number of Institutions 
Type of Schools Government Local autho- . Privately Total 
managed rity managed managed 
т. Pre-primary Schools 308 247 1,354 1,909 
(16:2) (12:9) (709) (100-0) 
2. Lower Primary Schools 72,380 184,825 73194 330,399 
(21:9) (55:9) (22*2) (тоо 0) 
3. Higher Primary Schools 9,695 26,481 13,486 49,662 
(19-5) (53:4) (27:1) (хоо: 0) 
4. Secondary Schools 3,239 2,066 11,952 17,257 
‹ (18-8) (12-0) (69:2) (r00*0) 
5. Vocational Schools 1,729 39 2.377 4145 
(417) (0:9) (57:4) (100: о) 
6. Special Schools 8,766 5,307 53,011 67,084 
(13: 1) (7:9) (79:0) (100-0) 
TOTAL 96,117 218,965 155,374 470456 
(20-5) (46:5) (33:0) (10010 


Source. Ministry of Education, Form A. 


М. B. . The figures in parentheses indicate percentages to total. 


== о о 


It will be seen that government institu- 
ions form only one-fifth of the total. “Тһе 
institutions conducted by the local autho- 
rities are the largest in number—a little less 
than half of the total—and most of them 
are primary schools. The institutions run 
by private enterprise form about one-third 
of the total, and dominate pre-primary and 
post-primary education. 


10.04. In so far as finances are concerned, 
the State supports not only its own Institu- 
tions but also those of local authorities and 
voluntary organizations to a substantial 
extent. In fact, it may be said that the bulk 
of the expenditure on school education 
comes from State funds and fees, and that 
only a small and relatively less significant 

made Ђу—1 


contribution is local authorities 
Or private sources. 
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TABLE 10:2: EXPENDITURE ON SCHOOLS IN INDIA BY МАМАСЕМЕ 
(1960-61) 


NTS AND BY SOURCES 


Percentage of Total Expenditure met from the Source Concerned 


Source 


on .Schools Conducted by 


Governmént funds 
Local Board fund: 
Fees d 4 
Other sources 


TOTAL 


Government Local Private” Total 
authority bodies 
94.3 68-1 8:2 b. 
o'I 26°0 f e 
3r 42 36:7 16:9 
0:5 topal 13:4 5°9 


Source. Ministry of Education, Form A. 
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It will be seen from Table 10.2 that most 
of the expenditure on governmen: institu- 
tions in 1960-61 was met from government 
funds (94.3 per cent) and fees (5.1 per cent). 
The local authorities received 68.1 per cent 
of their expenditure from government funds 
and their own contribution was only 26.0 
per сеп. Fees formed a minor source of 
their revenue (4.2 per cent) because most 
of their schools were primary. In private 
institutions, government grants accounted 
for 48.2 per cent and fees 36.6 per cent of 
the total expenditure! Voluntary organi- 
zations contributed only a little more than 
one-eighth of the total expenditure of the 
private ins itutions. 


10.05. The Creation of the Common School 
System of Public Education. The main 
problem before the country is to evolve a 
common school system of public education 
which will cover all parts of the country and 
all stages of school education and-strive to 
provide equality of access to all children. 
This system will include all schools cenduct- 
ed by government and local authorities and 
all retognized and aided private schools. It 
should be maintained at an adequate level 
of quality and efficiency so that no parent 
would ordinarily feel any need to send his 
child to the institutions outside the system 
such as independent or unrecognized schools. 
This is the goal which the country should 
strive to reach, and a number of steps will 
have to be taken for its early realization. 


(1) The - first- is to ensure that the un- 
desirable discrimination that now exists 
between teachers working under different 
managements—government, local authority 
and private organizations—should be done 
away with. 'This has been discussed more 
fully elsewhere?; and we have recommended 
that 


—all teachers should have equality of 
privileges irrespective of the differ- 
ent managements under whom they 
serve; 


—teachers with similar qualifications 
and responsibilities should have a 
similar system of remuneration; 


—there should be a uniform system of 
retirement benefits for all teachers; 

—the conditions of work ар service 
under the different types of manage- 
ments should be similar; and 


—the methods of recruitment of teachers 
in institutions of different categories 
should also be essentially similar. 


(2) The ultimate goal should be to pro- 
vide tuition-free education at the schoo! 
stage. From this point of view, tuition fees 
will have to be abolished їп а phased pro- 
gramme—fees at the primary’ stage being 
abolished by the end of the fourth plan and 
those at the lower secondary stage by the 
end of the fifth plan. This has been discus- 
sed more fully elsewhere} 

(3) The roles of local bodies and private 
organizations in school education should be 
properly integrated with those of the State 
Governments io ensure that the minimum 
conditions necessary for the successful work- 
ing of educational institutions are provided 
in every institution within the common 
system of public education, irrespective of 
its management. For instance, every such 
institution should be intimately involved 
with its local community. Each should be 
regarded as an individuality and given 
adequate freedom. А continuous attempt 
should be made to develop each school 0 
the best extent possible in accordance with 
а plan to be prepared and implemented 
jointly by the management, parents, teachers 
and students, and the Department; and 
every institution should be assured of ade- 
quate financial support to discharge its res- 
ponsibilities to its student body. 

(4) The neighbourhood school plan should 
be adopted as a step towards eliminating 
the segregation that now takes place between 
the schools for the poor and the under- 
privileged classes and those for the rich and 
the privileged ones. 

It is these last two aspects that we shall 
now discuss in some detail. 


10.06. Establishment. of District School 
Boards. We attach great significance to the 
association of the local community with the 
development of education. We have. there- 
fore, recommended elsewhere’ that a statu- 
toy local authority, to be called the District 
School Board, should be established in each 
district and ШАН it i be in charge of 
all education below the university level ihn 
the dis тісі. This Board will have, under its 
direct control, all schools now conducted 
by government as well as by local autho- 
rities. In addition, it will also give grant- 
in-aid to private and aided schools within 
the district, on the recommendation of the 


I2. HT п } а Зы ТП та SENE 
I A large proportion of the fee receipts in private institutions is indirectly paid by the State itself through 


reimbursement in lieu of fee concessions and scholarships. 


Chapter IIT. 
Chapter VI. 
Chapter XVIII. 
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District Education Officer in whom is vested 
the authority to supervise and inspect 
schools. The School Board will be respon- 
sible for the planning and development of 
all school education in accordance with the 
directive given by the State Government 
from time to time. We have shown earlier’ 
that there are immense differences in edu- 
cational development between опе district 
and another. We believe that the creation 
of such a statutory authority for each district 
would greatly assist in reducing these differ- 
ences. Each State Government. should 
prepare plans for creating this machinery 
in accordance with its own local conditions 
and traditions. 


10.07. Government and Local Authority 
Schools. Some problems of schools under 
the management of government and local 
authorities deserve notice. Government 
institutions, for instance, have certain ad- 
vantages such as good financial support, 
good system of remuneration and retirement 
benefits and security of tenure for their 
teachers, and a fairly adequate provision of 
other physical facilities. In spite of all these 
assets, however, most government schools 
show an average performance; and though 
some of them rise above the average, very 
few qualify for the top places in the school 
system. This is so because of several rea- 
sons. The average government school is 
isolated from its community, and sometimes 
even indifferent to it. The over-security of 
service creates an atmosphere of compla- 
cency and lethargy, especially because the 
conduct and discipline rules are such that 
it is difficult to reward merit, and even more 
so, to punish slackness. The teachers are 
recruited, not to individual institutions, but 
to a cadre and are frequently transferred 
from one institution to another. Conse- 
quently, they do not ordinarily develop 
loyalty to any individual institution. They 
also have the minimum academic freedom 
and are hampered by rules and regulations 
at every step. The local authority schools 
also suffer from all these disadvantages. 
They have one compensating asset, namely, 
that they are more closely involved with 
their community. In practice, however, this 
generally proves to be, not an asset, but a 
disadvantage, because their teachers are 
often harassed through postings and trans- 
fers and become involved in local politics 
and factions. A programme is, therefore, 
needed to overcome these weaknesses of 
government and local authority schools, so 


r Chapter VI. 


that the country can get an adequate return 
for the comparatively large investment it 
makes in these schools. 


10.08. For this purpose we make the 
following recommendations: 


(1) There should be а chool Committee 
to look after every government сг Tocal 
authority school (or all the government 


and local authority schools in given area, 
such as a village panchayat or a town 
municipality). Such a committee will bring 
these schools closer to their local commu- 
nities. Half the members of these com- 
mittees should be elected by the local 
authority in charge of the area—village 
panchayat or municipality—and the remain- 
ing should be persons interested in educa- 
tion, nominated by the District School 
Boards. j se-committees 


will incfüde, among other things, the fol- 


lowing: 


(a) nsibility for securin roper 
accommodation and construction 
‘and maintenance of school bu 
ings, school gardens, children's 

parks and playgrounds; 


(b). Provision of equipment; 


(c) Distribution of books and writing 


(d) Grant of uniforms, scholarships and 
prizes; | 


E] 


(e) Enforcement of compulsory edu- 
. cation within the area; | 
(f) Assisting іп (һе organization of 
"extra-curricular activities and in 
. building up close relationship þe- 
tween e schools and the commu- 
nity; 


(g) Provision of mid-day meals; 


(h) Securing residential accommoda- 
tion for teachers; and 


(i) Generally taking all such measures 
as will help in improving school 
education within the area. 


Each school committee should have a fund 
of its own for the proper discharge of Из 
responsibilities. This fund, which may be 
designated as the School Fund, will consist 
of (a) amounts placed at its disposal by the 
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municipality or the village panchayat in the 
area; (b) donations апа . contributions 
voluntarily made by the parents and local 
community from time to time; and (c) a 
grant-in-aid given by the District School 
Board to stimulate local collections under 
(a) and (b) on some basis of equalization, 
ie. a larger grant-in-aid being given to the 
poor areas while the richer ones may get а 
smaller one or none. 


The entire proceeds of the fund should be 
locally available for the development of 
such services in the schools as would’ sup- 
plement the effort made by the District 
School Board. 


It is evident that all School Committees 
will not be equally efficient. The system to 
be designed should, therefore, be elastic. 
School Committees that are functioning well 
should be given more powers and more 
funds. The powers of those which are not 
working efficiently may be curtailed. 


If properly developed, this programme 
would make the local communities vie with 
ore another in improving their schools, and 
their efforts should be a good supplement to 
those of the District School Board itself. 


(2) Rational and appropriate policies have 
to be developed for transfers and postings 
of teachers which now cause considerable 
harassment, particularly to primary 
teachers under local bodies. Аз а rule, 
teachers should be allowed to remain in the 
same schools as long as possible and to 
develop loyalties to individual institutions. 


(3) It is also necessary to give greater 
freedom to government and local authority 
schools and to reduce the existing red-tape 
to the minimum. Private schools already 
have a good deal of freedom, which is their 
main asset. There is no reason why similar 
freedom should not be given to government 
schools, where teachers and facilities are 
ordinarily of a better quality and where the 
freedom is likely to be better utilized. 


10.09. Private Schools. The private edu- 
cational institutions form a very heterogene“ 
ous group, falling into three main categories; 
recognized and aided institutions, recognized 
but unaided or independent institutions, and 
unrecognized institutions. The magnitude 
of the last two of these categories is small 
and we shall deal with them separately later. 
But the recognized and aided institutions, 
in spite of their ‘private’ management, have 
to be treated as an integral part of the 


зузјега ој public eduction. Most of their 
expenditure comes from government grants 
and fees; and where fees have been abolish- 
ed, they depend. almost exclusively on 
government funds. Their main assets are: 
strong ties with the local community on 
whom they depend for support; a fair mea- 
sure of freedom, although this is disappear- 
ing rapidly under. increasing ec) 
controls; and the loyalty of teachers who 
are recruited unlike in government or local 
authority service, to individual institutions. 
Their main weaknesses are two: a precari- 
ous financial position, due partly to the un- 
certainty of government grants and partly 
to their own increasing incapacity’ to raise 
funds; and very often, a bad and even un- 
scrupulous management. 


10.10. From the point of view of quality 
and efficiency, these institutions fall into 
two broad groups; a small group of very effi- 
cient institutions and a large group of weak 
and even undesirable ones. The institutions 
in the former have attracted—and continue 
to attract—competent and dedicated teachers 
who often form a self-perpetuating body of 
their own, and "who remain virtually in 
charge of the management. Consequently, 
they maintain very good standards. The 
latter group includes a number of voluntary 
organizations which are dominated by sec- 
tarian considerations that affect the recruit- 
ment ‘of teachers as well as their atmos- 
phere. Several of them are run, not for pur- 
poses of education or social service, but for 
exploitation and patronage and are like 
commercial undertakings. The conditions 
of service of teachers working under several] 
of these organizations are far from satisfac- 
tory. They have little security of tenure and 
no pensionary benefits and sometimes mot 
even a contributory provident fund; their 
remuneration is generally lower than that 
given to teachers of corresponding status 
under government or local bodies. In many 
cases, they do not even receive the amount 
which is supposed to have been paid to them 
because the managements, who are unable 
to raise popular contributions, often try to 
produce the matching contributions 
required of them under the grant-in-aid 
rules by an illegal and unacknowledged cut 
in teachers’ salaries. It must be admitted 
that, by and large, these schools make a 
rather negative contribution to education 
and life, and they pose a major problem in 
school education. 3 

10.11. In spite of all these limitations and 
deficiencies, however, these institutions 
will have to be treated as an integral part of 
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the common school system of public edu- 
cation. It is the responsibility of govern- 
ment to see that they are improved through 
adequate support and proper management. 
This responsibility becomes all the greater 
because the bulk of the students in second- 
ary schools are in these institutions. Unfor- 
tunately, the efforts of the education depart- 
ments in dealing with this problem have not 
been very successful. As the existing grant- 
in-aid rules are based on egalitarian prin- 
ciples, all private schools are treated alike 
for purposes of financial assistance. This 
very often cramps the progress of the good 
schools while funds are unduly wasted on 
the poor ones. The attempt to check mal- 
practices which are often found in the 
second group of these institutions and to 
give security of tenure to their teachers has 
resulted in a large measure of detailed con- 
trol which again is applied to all schools 
alike. This has not achieved its primary pur- 
pose, but has, on the contrary, weakened 
the discipline in these institutions and made 
things unnecessarily difficult even for good 
institutions who- need, not greater control, 
but greater freedom. Moreover, the grant- 
in-aid rules are generally complicated and 
difficult to administer and the amount of aid 
is inadequate. Consequently, most of these 
institutions have remained in a very un- 
satisfactory condition. 


10.12. What is really needed is a discrimi- 
nating rather than a uniform policy in 
respect of assistance to and control of private 
aided institutions. The good private schools 
which maintain high standards and which 
have been able to attract the services of de- 
dicated and competent teachers will have to 
be identified and given more freedom and 
adequate financial assistance. These insti- 
tutions even today are the quality schools in 
the system and set the pace for others. They 
can quickly and effectively be developed as 
the ‘seed farms’ in the common school 
system of publie education. At the same 
time, a sympathetic but firm policy will 
have to be adopted with the large group of 
private institutions which are sub-standard. 
They should be given time and assistance to 
put their houses in order. We expect that 
many of them will rise to the occasion and 
become good schools; but there will be many 
more that. may not do so. These latter 
should. be dealt with firmly and either closed 
down or.taken over by the government. 


10.13. The position of private schools will 
be greatly affected by our recommendation 
that tuition fees should be abolished till the 
end of Class X. When this recommendation 


is implemented, all fee-charging and aided 
private schools should be given the option 
either to abolish the fees and remain within 
the system or continue to charge fees and 
become independent. We anticipate, how- 
ever, that most of the private Schools will 
choose to remain within the common school 
system of public education, Ultimately, 
therefore, there will be only two types of 
private schools: (1) those which do not 
charge fees and remain within the common 
school system of public education and are 
mostly supported by the State; and (2) 
those which charge fees and remain outside 
the system and receive no aid from State 
funds. 


10.14. With regard to those which remain 
within the common school system of public 
education, the action required will be very 
different from that suggested earlier for 
government and local authority schools. 
For the latter, we have recommended a 
closer association with the local community, 
grant of greater freedom, and a restraint on 
transfers so that teachers will remain stabi- 
lised in individual institutions for long 
periods. The private schools have these 
advantages already. What they need is 
greater financial assistance and, in several 
cases, a better management. For this we re- 
commend the following: 


(1) Each private school should have а 
Managing Committee consisting of the ге- 
presentatives of the voluntary organization 
conducting it, the Education Department 
and its teachers. The grant-in-aid codes will 
һауе to prescribe the details of the composi- 
tion of these committees and their powers 
and responsibilities. It has to be noted that 
the primary. objective of government nomi- 
nations is to assist the management by 
securing for them the advice and guidance 
of persons interested in education. ‘The 
suecess of the system will depend upon the 
quality of the persons nominated. If this 
authority is judiciously exercised, as it 
should, be, the managements will welcome 


the government nominees as a source of 
strength, 


(2) The staffing of the private schools 
should be broadly on the pattern prescribed 
for government or local authority schools 


and their remuneration should also be 
similar. 


. (3) For calculating the recurring grant- 
in-aid to private schools, the total expendi- 
ture should be divided into two parts— 
teacher costs and non-teacher costs. It will 
be easy to determine the total teacher costs 
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because of the recommendation made in 
(2) above. For all non-teacher costs, a 
minimum and а maximum expenditure 
should be prescribed, preferably as а рег- 
centage of the teacher costs, and the man- 
agement зћоша be given the freedom to in- 
cur this expenditure at its discretion. The 
grant-in-aid ога school should be equal to 


(a) the total teacher costs; 


(b) plus the actual non-teacher costs! 
incurred (or the upper limit ргеѕ- 
cribed, whichever is less) ; 


(c) minus income from fees at ‘stan- 
dard’. rates, after allowing for the 
prescribed percentage of free stu- 
dentships (it being open to the 
management to give additional free 
studentships from their own ге- 
sources) ; and 


(4) minus the prescribed. contribution 
to the total recurring expenditure 
which the management will be re- 
quired to make from its own funds 
and not from fees. 


Note: (1) The lower and the upper 
limits to non-teacher costs as well as the con- 
tribution to be made by the management 
should. be prescribed separately for each 
type of -school and also separately for 
advanced or poorer areas. Some  conces- 
sions should also be shown to girls’ schools. 


With regard to the contribution from pri- 
vate managements, we expect a secondary 
school to provide ап endowment of 
Rs. 50,000 and a higher secondary school, an 
endowment of Rs, 100,000. Until that is 
formed, the contribution of the management 
should be equal to the interest on an endow- 
ment of this order. 


(ii) Where fees are charged, it is only the 
standard fees prescribed by government 
(and not the actual fees) that should be 
taken into account for purposes of grant- 
in-aid, It should be open to the manage- 
ment to charge fees at lower rates and meet 
the loss thus incurred from its own те- 
sources. Similarly, it will be also open to 
the management to charge fees at higher 
rates, not exceeding fifty per cent of the 
standard fees, with the approval of the De- 
partment, and to utilise the proceeds for 
providing additional services in the school 
or for raising its standard of instruction. 


(ii) When fees are abolished, item (с) 
will disappear. We, however, recommend 
that in such cases, it should be open to 
private secondary schools (this authority 
should be given also to government and 
local authority secondary schools) to charge 
a ‘betterment fund’ from their students 
subject to an upper limit, say five rupees a 
year, with the approval of the Department. 
The income from this fund should be utilised 
for improvement of instruction or provision 
of additional facilities. Its accounts will be 
kept separately and be open to inspection 
by the Department, but these should not be 
taken into consideration while fixing the 
grant-in-aid to the school  ' 


(4) With regard to non-recurring costs, 
we think that the managements of private 
schools should bear a fair share of the total 
expenditure. By and large, the grant-in-aid 
should, therefore, be limited to 30 to 50 рег. 
cent of the total non-recurring expenditure. 
In special cases, such as poorer localities or. 
girls’ schools, the proportion of grant-in-aid. 
may be increased. It should also vary from. 
one type of institution to another. 


(5) The formula suggested above is meant. 
for grant-in-aid to the average school In 
implementing it, two provisos will have to 
be added: 


(a) There should be a system under 
which cuts could be made in the 
grant-in-aid due to a school for 
patent failure to maintain standards 
e.g., inability to retain staff for suffi- 
ciently long periods, complaints 
from staff regarding treatment, poor 
discipline among students, low re- 
sults in publie examinations. 


(b) Schools which maintain high stan- 
dards and show good results should 
be given special encouragement 
grants for any projects which they 
may like to undertake with the ap- 
proval of the Department. 


(6) In the preceding chapter, we have 
recommended that some schools should be 
regarded as experimental schools and given 
the freedom from external public examina- 
tions and all that they imply. When such 
schools are in the public sector, the State 
Government or the local authority, as the 
case may be, will have to make adequate 
provision of funds for their maintenance 
and development on a basis different from 
that of the ayerage school When such 


1 


1 As in the case of affiliated private colleges, the rent on buildings constructed by the management from its own. 
funds should be allowed for purposes of grant-in-aid. See Chapter XIII. | 
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schools are in the private sector, grants-in- 
aid to them will also have to be given on a 
special basis 6.0. а liberal block grant 
renewable every three or five years. These 
schools will not develop adequately under 
the normal grant-in-aid code. 


10.15. We have recommended above that 
a discriminating approach should be adopted 
with regard to private schools апа that 
greater freedom and assistance should be 
made available to good schools while a 
larger control should be exercised over the 
weaker ones. We may illustrate how this 
might be done in the system we have pro- 
posed. In the first place, government may 
vary the number of members nominated by 
it on the managing committees from insti- 
tution to institution. In the case of very 
good institutions which have maintain- 
ed standards over a considerable time, this 
representation may be reduced to the mini- 
mum. On the other hand, in the case of 
weaker schools where complaints have been 
received and are frequent, the proportion of 
members nominated by the Department 
should be increased till it forms the major- 
rity. A management which makes a larger 
contribution from its funds may be given 
a greater representation to induce a larger 
flow of private funds. Secondly, the limits 
prescribed for the non-teacher costs could 
be higher for good schools which have 
shown good performance and merit. Third- 
ly, better staffing ^may be permitted to 
schools that show good results—in the sense 
of a more favourable pupil-teacher ratio or 
a larger proportion of posts in the higher 
categories. 


10.16. In many grant-in-aid codes it has 
been laid down as a condition of recogni- 
tion or aid, that educational institutions 
should be conducted only by non-profit- 
making bodies such as public trusts or 
societies, registered under the Charitable 
Societies Act. In some areas, however, 
proprietory schools are still recognized and 
aided. We recommend that it should be an 
invariable rule that educational institutions 
must be conducted Бу non-profit-making 
bodies if they have to qualify themselves 
for assistance. 


10.17. The existing grant-in-aid codes 
confer on the State Education Departments 
the right to withdraw recognition under 
certain conditions. In practice, however, 
this theoretical right is hardly ever exer- 
cised. There are two main reasons for this: 
sympathy for the teachers who will be 


thrown out of job, and concern for the stu- 
dents whose studies will be disturbed. We, 
therefore, recommend. that the grant-in-aid 
codes should be amended to authorise the 
State Education Departments to iake over 
the management of private schools which 
do not satisfy requirements and which 
have persistently failed to come up to 
standard. Before this extreme action is 
taken, the Department should frame 
charges against the management and give 
due notice. If necessary, an appeal may 
be made to a tribunal specially set up for 
the purpose. But the Department should 
have the authority, in extreme cases, to 
take over private schools. Such a provi- 
sion will have a very salutary effect and 
help in raising standards in the weaker 
group of private schools. 


10.18. Good Quality Private Schools. 
There is one important point that needs at- 
tention, Many of the good private schools 
are fee-charging institutions at present. 
When fees are abolished, some of these 
schools will become independent. But the 
vast majority will try to remain within the 
system and they should be encouraged to 
do so by being promised adequate grant-in- 
aid and autonomy. In Madras, when fees 
were abolished at the secondary stage, the 
existing level of expenditure of each pri- 
vate schoolthat remained within the system 
and the salaries of the existing staff were 
protected. This has yielded excellent results. 
There is, however, one flaw in the Madras 
arrangement, viz. the future pattern of 
expenditure—as existing teachers retire—is 
brought down to the common level. We pro- 
pose an important alteration: such of these 
Schools as are really good should be regarded 
as the nuclei of the quality schools to ре 
developed (this recommendation of ours is 
discussed in a later section), and should be 
adjusted to the higher level prescribed for 
the quality schools rather than to that of the 
ordinary schools. 'This will ensure that the 
existing standards of the institutions will 
not be adversely affected and, in some cases 
at any rate, they may even be improved 
further. Incidentally, this will also dis- 
courage the trend to step out of the system 
as independent institutions. 


10.19. The Neighbourhood Schools. We 
drew attention earlier! to the social segre- 
gation that now takes place in our primary 
and secondary schools and pointed out that 
such segregation should be eliminated if 
education is to be made a powerful instru- 
ment of national development in general, 


т Chapter I. 
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and social and national integration in par- 
ticular. From this point of view, we re- 
commend the ultimate adoption of the 
‘neighbourhood school concept’ first at the 
lower primary stage and then at the higher 
primary. The neighbourhood school con- 
cept implies that each school should ђе at- 
tended by all children їп the neighbour- 
hood irrespective of caste, creed, commu- 
nity, religion, economic condition or social 
status, so that there would be no segregation 
in sehools. Apart frorn social and national 
integration, two other important arguments 
can be advanced in support of the proposal. 
[п the first place, a neighbourhood school 
will provide 'good' education to children 
because sharing life with the common people 
is, in our opinion, an essential ingredient of 
good education. Secondly, the establish- 
ment of such schools will compel the tich, 
privileged and powerful classes to take an 
interest in the system of public education 
and thereby bring about its early improve- 
ment. 


10.20. We are of the view that the neigh- 
bourhood.. school concept should be adopted 
as а long-term. goal, to be reached in a well- 
planned. programme spread over the next 
20 years. The strategy for its adoption 
should be as follows: 

(1) During the next ten years, two pro- 
grammes should be pursued side by side. 
The first is to improve all primary schools 
to а minimum level prescribed and to raise 
about ten per cent of them to a higher stan- 
dard of quality. 

(2) Simultaneously, the neighbourhood 
school system should be introduced at the 
lower primary stage, as а pilot project, in a 
few areas where public opinion is favour- 
able to the acceptance of the proposal. 


10.21. Scholarships. On grounds of ial 
and national integration, we believe that all 
the children of the country should study in 
the common school system of public edu- 
cation, · because this experience is ex- 
tremely | significant for their . develop- 
ment as citizens. 'To encourage this trend in 
the national interest, we recommend that 
the. public scholarships at the school stage, 
ie, those given Бу government and local 
authorities, should ђе tenable only in a 
school. functioning within the common 
school. system of publie education, which 


‚will ultimately charge no fees and to which 


every child shall have access. This will not 
cause any hardship, because it is mostly 
the children of the rich persons who will be 
attending the independent schools and they 
will not be in need of any such scholarships. 


m s ' 


10.22. At the university stage also, it is 
essential to see that children coming up 
from the common school system of public 
education are not at a disadvantage in com- 
parison with those appearing from the in- 
dependent schools. We, therefore, suggest 
that ninety per cent of the scholarships 
awarded ‘from public funds at the univer- 
sity stage should be open only to those 
students who have received their secondary 
education in schools functioning within 
the common school system of public edu- 
cation. 


10.23. Conclusion. If the proposals made 
above are implemented, we will have 
created a common school system of public 
education embracing three categories of 
educational institutions—government, local 
authority. and .private-aided—which form 
the vast bulk of all the educational institu- 
tions at this stage. The residual responsi- 
bility for the financial support of this system 
will bé borne entirely by the State, although 
the local authorities and private manage- 
ment will be raising some resources of their 
own to supplement State effort. Within 
this organization. the existing ‘caste’ system 
on *he basis of management will largely dis- 
appear and a number of common features 
will be maintained for all schools, such as 
parity with regard to teachers; common ad- 
mission policies which will prevent segre- 
gation of classes and ensure admissions to all 
quality institutions on the basis of merit; 
involvement with local communities; and 
freedom for experimentation and creati- 


vity. 


WRGANIZATION Or A NATION-WIDE PROGRAMME 
or SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 


оза. In view of the great need to improve 
standards of education at the school stage, 
we recommend that a nation-wide pro- 
gramme of school improvement should be 
developed in which conditions will be 
created for each school to strive continually 
to achieve the best results of which it is 
capable. No comprehensive programme of 
educational development can ever be put 
across unless it involves every educational 
institution and all the human factors con- 
nected with it—its teachers, students and 
the local community—and unless it provides 
the necessary inducements to make thera 
put in their best efforts. For. various 
reasons, this involvement does not take place 
and the motivation is not created at present. 
The main objective of this programme is 
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to create these factors which have a large 
share in determining standards. 


40.95. Preparation of Institutional Plans. 
The first step in the undertaking would be 
to request each school to prepare its own 
developmental programme spread over a 
given time. One of the major weaknesses 
of our system of planning is that it begins 
at the top and hardly ever descends down 
to the institutional level. Consequently, 
most of our. schools remain unconcerned 
with the educational development plans 
prepared at the State or national levels. 
Very often, they are not even aware of these 
plans and of their policies and programmes. 
It is imperative to change this situation. 
It is, of course, true that, in order to avoid 
a waste of effort, some broad framework 
for the preparation of these plans would 
have to be supplied by the appropriate 
authorities at the State, district or block 
level. It should not be difficult to enable 
each school, within the resources likely to 
be available, to prepare a plan of optimal 
"utilization and growth. 


10.26. Each such plan will necessarily 
include proposals for the improvement of 
the physical facilities available in the insti- 
tution. We realize the need to provide 
certain minimum essential facilities without 
which it is almost impossible for teachers 
to work. However, we would like to em- 
: phasize two points in this regard: 


^ (1). The first is that even within its exist- 
ing resources, however limited they may be, 
every educational institution can, do a great 
‘deal more, through better planning and 
"harder work, to improve the quality. of 
education it provides. In our opinion, there- 
fore, the emphasis in this movement should 
be, not so'much on physical resources, vas 
on motivating the human agencies con- 
cerned to make their best efforts in a co- 
ordinated manner for the improvement of 
education, and thereby offset the short- 
“comings in the physical resources. There 
are a large number of programmes which an 
educational institution can undertake on the 
basis of human effort and in spite of paucity 
of physical resources. These include: re- 
duction in stagnation and wastage; improve- 
ment of teaching methods, assistance to 
retarded students; special attention to gifted 
students, enrichment of the curricula; trying 
out new techniques of. work; improved 
methods of. organizing. the instructional 


programme of the school; and increasing the 
professional competence of teachers through 
programmes of self-study. It is the plan- 
ning and implementation of programmes of 
this type that should be emphasized. 


(2) The second is that an intensive effort 
should be made to improve the facilities 
provided in schools through the co-operation 
of the local community. Very good work in 
this respect has been done in the Madras 
State where school improvement conferences 
have been organized for some years and 
large-scale assistance from the local com- 
munity has been obtained for improving 
school facilities. Similar programmes should 
be developed in all parts of the country, 
both at the primary and secondary stages!. 


V5.27. Intelligent Planning and. Continuity 
of Effort. The secret of success in such a 
programme will depend upon intelligent 
planning and continuity of effort. It is 
essential to give an orientation to all officers 
of the Education Departments and all head- 
masters of schools in the preparation of such 
plans. Success will also depend on the 
programme being a nation-wide movement— 
or at least a State-wide movement—taken 
up earnestly by the Ministry of Education 
at the Centre and by the Education Depart- 
ments in the States. Intensive campaigns 
of this type were sometimes launched in the 
past in some parts of the country under the 
guidance of enthusiastic officers. But their 
effort was both localized and short-lived and 
they generally faded out with the motivating 
personality. It is, therefore, necessary to 
make this campaign an integral part of our 
educational plans so that its tempo. could 
be continuously maintained at a high level 
for a sufficiently long time. 


1/28. Elasticity and ^ Experimentation. 
Another pre-condition for the success of a 
programme of this type is to encourage 
initiative, creativity and experimentation on 
the part of teachers and institutions. One 
of the weaknesses of our existing edu- 
cational system is its rigidity which practi- 
cally denies freedom for experimentation to 
teachers and institutions. What is needed 
is a decen'ralized approach which can per- 
mit each institution (or at least a group of 
institutions) to go ahead at its own pace 
and try out new ideas. This is not possible 
in the existing system where educational 
plans are prepared with the State as a unit 
and where all that is expected on the part 


Е Sec piper ой the subject included in Supplementary Volume т, Part V. 
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of teachers and institutions is conformity. 
Та the proposal made above, Government has 
to regard each institution as a unit in itself, 
having an individuality of its own, and to 
help it to grow at its own pace and in its 


own individual manner. This will make it 


possible for teachers to participate in the 
joy of creation and will motivate them to 
more intensive efforts at qualitative im- 
provement’. 


129. Classification of Schools, Some ad- 
ministrative and financial issues will have 
to be taken care of adequately if this pro- 
gramme is to succeed. Reference has al- 
ready been made to three of them : the need 
to secure continuity of staff which will make 
long-term planning and its implementation 
feasible; the need to involve each institution 
closely with its local community and give 
it some local resources and freedom to plan 
its own programmes; and the need to break 
the isolation of schools and enable them to 
function in small, face-to-face, co-operative 
groups’. Yet another step that will help in 
this process is the classification of schools. 


10.30. For this purpose, we make the 
following recommendations : 


(1) It would be necessary to prepare 
sclentific evaluative criteria for 
supervision of different types of 
educational institutions. The Nation- 
al Council of Educational Research 
and Training has already under- 
taken a research project for this 
purpose. The work thus initiated 
will have to be developed further 
by each State, through the State 
Institute of Education. 


(2) The criteria should be defined at 
two levels—minimum and optimum. 
The optimum level should conform 
to the concept of a ‘good’ school. To 
begin with, each State will define, 
with respect to its own conditions, 
what these minimum and optimum 
levels should be. But in due course, 
these criteria could be co-ordinated 
and national norms evolved by 
the National Board of School 
Education whose establishment we 
are recommending. It is also neces- 
sary to revise these criteria from 
time to time and to upgrade them. 

(3) Оп the basis of such evaluative 
criteria, a scheme for the classifi- 
cation of schools should be devised 


— 


on the. basis of their performance. 
The factors to be considered for such 
classification may, among others, 
include: relations with the local 
community; the qualifications of 
the staff and the continuity of the 
staff in the same institution; in- 
service training programmes 
arranged by the school or partici- 
pated in by members of.the staff; 
special programmes developed in 
the school such аз experimental 
work, advanced or enriched curri- 
culum, or new methods of evalu- 
ation; attention paid to the gifted 
or retarded students; school dis- 
cipline; wastage апа  stagnation; 
results of public examinations; 
scholarships secured by students; 
after-school careers of past students; 
and organization of co-curricular 
activities and awards won by the 
school in these fields, 
(4) The classification should be made 
applicable to all schools—govern- 
ment, local authority and private. 
pus may be defined at two 
evels—optimum and minimum, and 
a three-point scale may be adopted 
on that basis : 


<~ 


A—Schools: above the optimum 
Tevel. 
B—Schools: aver t- 
> x ini e 
optimum levels. 


C=Schools: below the minimum 
level. И ТР T 


(5) The general convention should be 
that each school evaluates its own 
work on {һе basis of the given 
criteria and the classification is then 
finalised by the inspecting officers 
of the Department in consultation 
with the school teachers and autho- 
rities. 

4 31. Programme for Action. It will 
not be possible, for lack of resources, to 
raise all schools to a high level within a 
short period. The strategy to be adopted 
for development should, therefore, be on 
the following lines: 

(1) The. highest. priority in the pro- 
gramme should be given to the 


I See Chapter IX for details. 
2 See Chapter П. 
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creation of a minimum proportion 
of ‘quality’ schools at every stage 
which would serve as pace-setting 
institutions. The number of really 
good schools in the present system 
is pitifully small, and in order to 
obtain good results in the shortest 
time, it is necessary to concentrate 
available resources in a few centres. 
As a first step towards improving 
all schools, therefore, we should 
strive to improve, during the next 
ten years, at least ten per cent of 
the schools at the primary stage to 
an optimum level. At the secondary 
stage, the target should be to have 
a good secondary school (i.e., at the 
optimum level) in every community 
development block!. 


(2) This programme of creating opti- 
mum. level schools will begin with 
the strengthening of the existing 
good schools. At the secondary 
stage most of these are in the pri- 
vate sector. While these should be 
assisted to develop, an attempt 
should be made in future to have 
good secondary schools in the pub- 
lic sector as well. 


(3) At the lower primary stage, the 
access to these schools will mostly 
be for children in the neighbourhood 
only. That is why it is essential to 
distribute these schools equitably 
in all parts of the State and to pay 
special attention to the needs of the 
rural areas and the urban slums. 


(4) At the higher primary and second- 

‚ ary stages, admissions to these 
schools—with the abolition of fees 
they will be really open to all child- 
ren—should be regulated on the 
basis of merit to ensure that the 
brighter children from all strata of 
society receive the best education 
available. There should be ade- 
quate provision of scholarships іп 
these schools. They should also'be 
equitably distributed on a geogra- 
phical basis, one secondary school 
being set up in each community 
development block and two or three 
higher primary schools in different 
parts of the same block. 


(5) The second priority in the pro- 
gramme is to ensure that no school 
falls below the minimum levels. 


(6) With regard to other schools, each 
should be assisted to rise to the best 
level of which it is capable. The 
system of assistance should be such 
as to reward good performance as 
indicated by periodical evaluations. 
As (ішпе passes, more and more of 
these schools will rise higher and 
pass into the class of ‘quality’ 
schools. 


10.32. The basic approach so far in the 
programmes of qualitative improvement has 
been to stress the provision of physical faci- 
lities rather than the operation of the human 
factor. It will be seen that the object of the 
nation-wide programme of qualitative im- 
provement proposed here is to reverse this 
process and to stress the contribution which 
the combined efforts of teachers, supervisors, 
parents and students themselves can make 
to the qualitative improvement of education. 
We believe that, if such a programme of the 
type indicated above is organized and sus- 
tained over the next 10-20 years, standards 
in education will rise immensely. 


SUPERVISION: REORGANIZATION OF THE STATE 
EDUCATION: DEPARTMENTS:  DisrRICT LEVEL 


10.33. In our view which has been more 
fully discussed elsewhere?, school education 
is essentially a local-State partnership. We 
have already referred to the responsibilities 
of the local authorities—the District School 
Boards and local school committees. 'The 
picture, however, will not be complete unless 
we supplement it with a description of the 
role of the State Government in school edu- 
cation, As we visualize it, the responsibility 
for school education will rest squarely on 
the State Governments. The local autho- 
rities will, no doubt, һауе a good deal of 
initiative and we should like the State Gov- 
ernments to encourage them by adopting 
flexible policies, But, by and large, they 
will act as agents of the State Governments 
and exercise delegated. powers. Тһе State 
Education Departments, which саге the 
principal. agency of the State Government 
to deal with educational matters, therefore, 
should 


— develop ап intensive programme for 
school improvement which would 


go ee a ee 


т Th: urban areas have mors than their sare of 
may have to be specially looked after, 


2 Chapter XVIII, 


8524 schools already, but the needs of slum areas in cities 
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melude periodical revision and 
upgrading of curricula, preparation 
of textbooks, teachers’ guides and 
other teaching and learning mater- 
ials, and improvement in methods 
of teaching and evaluation; 


—prescribe the standards to be main- 
tained in schools, in consultation 
with professional bodies like the 
State Board of School Education, 
and State Evaluation Organization 
and enforce them through the ins- 
pectorate, provision of funds, and 
organization of the needed support- 
ing services; 


—be responsible for the supply of teach- 
ers, for fixing their remuneration, 
retirement benefits and conditions 
of work and service, and for organi- 
zing teacher preparation—both pre- 
service and in-service—on proper 
lines and for establishing, conduct- 
ing or aiding training institutions 
of high quality with adequate in- 
takes and outputs; 


—be solely responsible for inspection 
and supervision of schools which 
may be exercised directly through 
the officers of the State Education 
Departments or indirectly through 
и special organization set up for the 
purpose, e.g. the State Boards of 
School Education, or both; 


— establish and maintain a State Evalu- 
ation Organization whose objective 
would be to co-ordinate standards 
as between the different districts in 
the State and to help in the deve- 
lopment of national standards at the 
end of the higher primary, lower 
secondary апа higher secondary 
stages; 

—ericourage, guide and assist the local 
‘authorities created for the adminis- 

: tration of school education and help 
them maintain quality institutions at 
different siages of school education 
and provide a regular programme of 
extension services to schools in order 
to secure a continual improvement 
of standards; 

—establish and maintain a State Insti- 
tute of Education whose primary 
objective is to help, through suitable 
programmes of research, training 
and extension, the local authorities 
and the inspecting officers to im- 
prove standards; and 


—co-ordinate and eventually assume 
responsibility for all vocational and 
technical education at the school 
stage. 


10.34. Reorganization and Strengthening 
of District Offices, If these functions are to 
be properly implemented, one major change 
is needed in the organization of the State 
Education Departments. In the last few 
years the Directorates of Education at the 
State level have expanded very considerably 
in response to the expansion of educational 
facilities at the school stage. Unfortunately, 
there has been no adequate delegation of 
authority to the lower levels, and the district 
offices in particular continue to be weak. 
1n fact, no feature of the State educational 
administration is so conspicuous as the wide 
gap between the heavy responsibilities which 
are placed upon the district-level officer of 
the department on the one hand and the 
inadequacy of his staff (both in number and 
quality) and of his authority on the other. 
lt is this gap that has to be bridged. 


10.35. It is hardly necessary to emphasize 
the importance of the District Education 
Officer and his establishment at the district 
level. He is charged with leadership func- 
tions in relation to the district as the Director 
is in relation to the State. He supervises 
пе educational institutions at the school 
level and is assisted by one or more deputy 
inspectors and a number of assistant or sub- 
deputy inspeciors who are responsible for 
the inspection of primary schools. In some 
districts, he belongs to Class I of the State 
Service, but in a large number of other 
districts, he is still in Class IL In our 
opinion, neither status is adequate for the 
purpose. The nature of the administrative 
duties he has to perform differs from State 
to State. In some States, he is the sanction- 
ing authority for grants-in-aid to secondary 
schools. In almost all States, he is the re- 
porting authority for recognition of schools, 
a member of the appellate body which hears 
appeals of teachers, and generally also a 
member of the Selection Board to select 
teachers for local authority schools. His 
main function is, however, inspection and 
supervision, which lies at the heart of edu- 
cational administration. 


10.36, As time passes, the district will 
assume still greater importance. Today, a 
district has an average population of about 
1-5 million, an enrolment of about 200,000, 
about 7,000 teachers and a total educational 
expenditure of about Rs. 20 million. By 
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1986, the population of the average district 
will be about 2.5 million. lts enrolment may 
rise to about 500,000 with a total cadre of 
about 20,000 teachers and a total educational 
expenditure of about Rs. 125 million. All 
things considered, the future of development 
and reform lies in strengthening the district 
offices of the Department, making them 
service and supervision centres of all schools, 
and retaining the State-level Directorates 
only for general co-ordination and policy- 
making. ‘his is the only way in which the 
weaknesses of the present departmental ad- 
ministration—rigidity, distance from schools, 
lack of contact with the local communities, 
emphasis on control rather than on service, 
etc.—can be remedied. 


10.37. In view of the importance of streng- 
thening the departmental organization at 
the district level, we make the following 
recommendations : 


(1) The District Education Officer 
should be given adequate status. 
This can most conveniently be done 
by including this post in the pro- 
posed Indian Educational Service 
when it is created. 


(2) There should be adequate  delega- 
tion of authority to the district level 
so that the district office can func- 
tion with effectiveness and effici- 
ency. In our opinion, the district 
oifice should virtually be the Direc- 
torate in so far as the schools are 
concerned, and the need for schools 
to go to the higher levels in admin- 
istrative matters should be reduced 
to the minimum. 


(3) With regard to the  inspectorial 
staff at the district level, there are 
three main weaknesses at present: 
inadequacy of numbers; compara- 
tively poor quality of personnel be- 
cause of the inadequate scales of 

"рау; and lack of specialization ђе- 
cause most inspecting officers are 
‘generalists’. All these limitations 
will have to ‘be overcome. We, 
therefore, recommend an upgrading 
of the scales of pay and recruit- 
ment of a higher quality of officers. 
We also recommend that there 
should be an adequate specialized 
staff at the district level, e.g., in 
evaluation, curriculum improvement 
and guidance or special areas like 


г el 


т Chapter Ш. 
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physical education. It is also песез- 
sary to increase the strength of the 
district staff to cope with all the 
new responsibilities delegated to it. 
In particular, there is need to pro- 
vide a small statistical cell in each 
district office, It is the absence of 
this staff that is mainly responsible 
for the inordinate delays that now 
occur in the collection and publica- 
tion of educational data. Similarly, 
a fair proportion of the staff at this 
level should consist of women offi- 
cers, especially with a view to en- 
couraging the education of girls. 


10.38. Headmasters. This chain of delega- 
tion of authority cannot end with the dis- 
trict office. It is also essential to give wider 
powers to headmasters and greater freedom 
to schools. At present, the headmasters as 
a class have been neglected. It will be seen 
that, in our proposals, better scales of pay 
have been provided for headmasters and 
also better qualifications We further re- 
commend that special training courses 
(which do not exist at present) should be 
organized for headmasters. They should in- 
clude short induction courses for those who 
are newly promoted as headmasters as well 
as periodical refresher courses for others. 
Besides this, there should be greater delega- 
tion of authority to headmasters than is 
found at present. The government schools 
often suffer the most in this regard. For 
instance, the headmasters are not always 
consulted with regard to the transfers of 
staff from or to their schools; they are not 
generally involved in the selection of their 
assistants; they have no authority to fill 
short-term vacancies in their institutions 
with the result that these posts remain un- 
filled for days together; and in several cases, 
even the necessary authority to control as- 
sistants is not given, and if an assistant does 
not behave, the. headmaster can do little 
beyond 'reporting' to the appropriate autho- 
rities. If schools are to improve, this situa- 
tion has to be radically changed. The general 
principle should be to select the  head- 
masters carefully, to train them properly, to 
trust them fully and to vest them with 
necessary authority. They might commit 
mistakes—as all human beings do. But un- 
less the freedom to commit mistakes 13 
given, no headmaster will be able to take 
deep interest in the school and in its im- 
provement. In private schools, the depart- 
ment should insist that the management 
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should delegate similar and adequate powers 
to the headmasters to enable them ^ man- 
age the institutions properly. 


10.39. The School Complex. The idea of 
the school complex or the manner in which 
a high school, about three or four higher pri- 
mary schools and 10 to 20 lower primary 
schools in the neighbourhood would be in- 
tegrally linked together, has been described 
earlier! We shall now proceed to discuss 
how the school complexes should function 
as a part of the new supervision we are 
proposing. As explained earlier, the objec- 
tives of introducing the school complex will 
be two: to break the isolation of schools and 
help them to function in small, face-to-face, 
cooperative groups; and to make a delega- 
tion of authority from the Department possi- 
ble. As we visualize the picture, the District 
Educational Officer will be mainly in touch 
with each school complex and as far as 
possible, deal with it as a unit. The complex 
itself will perform certain delegated tasks 
which would otherwise have been performed 
by the inspecting officers of the Department, 
and deal with the individual schools within 
it. Under this programme, the schools will 
gain in strength, will be able to exercise 
greater freedom and will help in making 
the system more elastic and dynamic. The 
Department will also gain—it will be able 
to concentrate its attention on major essen- 
tials and can afford to have fewer officers 
but at a higher level of competence. 


. 1040. How will the school complex func- 
tion? If the system is to be effective, ade- 
quate powers and responsibilities will have 
to be delegated to the complex. These may 
include the following: 

(1) The school complex may be used as 
а unit for the introduction of better methods 
of evaluation and for regulating the promo- 
tion of children from class to class or from 
one leve! of school to another. 

(9) As stated earlier, it is possible to 
provide certain facilities and equipment 
which cannot be provided separately 10 
each school, jointly for all the schools in a 
complex. This will include a projector with 
а portable generator which can ga round 
from  &chool to ‘school. Similarly, the 
central high school may have a good labora- 
tory and students from the primary schools 
in the complex тау be brought to it during 
the vacation or holidays for practical work 
or demonstration. The central high school 
may maintain a circulating librarv from 
which books could be sent out to schools in 
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the neighbourhood. The facilities of special 
teachers could also be shared. For instance, 
it is not possible to appoint separate teachers 
for physical education or for art work in 
primary schools. But such teachers are ap- 
pointed on the staff of secondary schools; 
and it should be possible, by a carefully 
planned arrangement, to make use of their 
services to guide the teachers in primary 
schools and also to spend some time with 
their students. 


(3) The in-service education of teachers 
in general, and the upgrading of the less 
qualified teachers in particular, should be an 
important responsibility of the school com- 
plex. For this purpose it should maintain a 
central circulating library for the use of 
teachers. It should arrange periodical meet- 
ings of all the teachers in the complex, say, 
once a month, where discussions on school 
problems could be had, some talks or film 
shows arranged, or some demonstration 
lessons given. During the vacations, even 
short special courses can be organized for 
groups of teachers. 


(4) Each school should be ordinarily ex- 
pected to plan its work in sufficient detail 
for the ensuing academic year. Such plan- 
ning could preferably be done by the head- 
masters of the schools within the complex. 
They should meet together and decide on 
broad principles of development in the light 
of which each individual school can plan its 
own programme. 


(5) It is very difficult to provide leave 
substitutes for teachers in primary schools, 
because the size of each school is so small 
that no leave reserve teacher can be 
appointed. This becomes particularly. diffi- 
cult in single-teacher schools where, if the 
teacher is on leave, the school has to remain 
closed. In the school complex concept, it 
will be possible to attach one or two leave 
кесег?е teachers to the central secondary 
school: and they can be sent to schools with- 
i the complex às and when the need arises. 


(6) Selected school complexes can be used 
for trying out and evaluating. new textbooks, 
teachers' guides and teaching aids. 

(7) The school сдтарјех may also be autho- 
rised to modify, within prescribed Heus 
and subject to the approval Ва етен 


Educational Officer. the usua 
eurricula and syllabuses. 


10.41. It is obvious that 
school complex | 
the careful. ргераѓай 


this idea of the 


will have to be preceded by 
on and orientation of 


/ 
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teachers. We recommend that the scheme 
should be first introduced in a few selected 
‘districts in each State as a pilot project. 
"When a district is selected for the purpose, 
‘the necessary literature regarding the 
seheme should be prepared in the regional 
languages and distributed to all the schools 
and teachers in the district as the first step 
in the programme. The plan should then be 
discussed in all its details іп group meet- 
‘ings of all teachers and headmasters within 
the district—these can be conveniently 
arranged by each inspecting officer for his 
‘own beat; In the light of the discussions, 
_ „ће plan may. be modified and а final deci- 

‘sion taken. Secondly, not all powers should 
/" be conferred on each school complex within 
the district simultaneously. A minimum of 
powers should be conferred to begin with. 
Where good. work is shown—as will be done 
in many. complexes—additional powers may 
be delegated. On the other hand, if for some 
reason or the othér the complex does not 
function properly—and some are bound to 
-ereate difficulties—it may even be desirable 
and necessary to withdraw the powers. 
Given proper leadership on the part of the 
"District Education Officer and his staff arid 
рат ін effort, the scheme is bound to suc- 
сева. 


10.42. The great advantages of the school 
complex are obvious. But like all human 
things, it has its dangers also. If the domi- 
nant headmasters in any unit happen to be 
thorough-going educational. conservatives. 
the imaginative classroom teacher may find 
himself less able to experiment under the 
system of school complex than he is at 
present. "This is a risk that must be run. Tt 
will be for the District Educational Officer 
(if he is not also a thorough-going conserva- 
tive) to throw his influence in favour of a 
wore liberal policy. It must-also be remem- 
“Бегей that, ће! kinds of group reform that 
will! get the blessing and support of a com- 
mittee of headmasters will tend to be more 
-stale and conservative than those that might 
‚Бе generated by an adventurous individual 
or single school.: The Education Department 
must, therefore, make it amply clear that 
the purpose. of the school complex scheme 
is not just to encourage a unit to experiment 
en bloc büt also to foster individual experi- 
mentation within the unit. 


10.43. Tt is also necessary to note that the 
proposal involves additional’ expenditure. 
For instance, we expect the headmasters 
and teachers of the high schools to visit the 
higher primary schools in the neighbour- 
hood on an average, say, of once a month, 
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and some lower primary schools in the same 
manner. We also expect that similar visits 
would be paid by the headmasters of the 
higher primary schools to the lower primary 
schools in the neighbourhood. Some pay- 
ment will have to be made on this account. 
The programmes of in-service education we 
have suggested will also involve expendi- 
ture. If the students of the primary schools 
are to be taught science in the high school 
laboratory during vacations, some payment 
will have to be made to the teachers con- 
cerned. But the scale of this expenditure 
will not be large andit will yield. good 
results. jer 


10.44. The New Supervision. Supervision 
is, іп а sense, the backbone of educational 
improvement. Unfortunately, the . pro- 
gramme of supervision of schools has large- 
ly broken down in most States for: several 
reasons such. as: | 


—the large expansion in the number of 
institutions which has not been 
accompanied by a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of inspecting 
officers; 


—the combination of administrative and 
supervisory functions in the same 
officer which з affects: supervision 
adversely because administrative 
work, which has increased greatly 
in recent. years, always has a 
priority; 


—the use of supervisory officers, when 
they аге members of the block 
development | team. ог non- 
educational. work, leaving them 
very little time for their own res- 
ponsibilities; 


continuance of old. techniques of 


supervision. oriented: {0° control 
rather than to development; апа 


—lack of adequate competence іп the 
inspecting staff, 


One of the major. programmes. in the’ re- 
form of school, education. is to overcome 
these difficulties and to. create the new 
system of supervision. 


10.45. 


: n. One important recommenda- 
оп,.1.6., separation of administration from 


supervision has already been made and we ~~ 


have suggested that the. District School 
Board should be largely concerned with the 
former, and the District Education. Officer 
and his staff, with the latter. These two 


* 
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wings should work in close collaboration. 
When differences arise, the last word wil 
le withithe District Educational - Officer, 
who will have a higher status, or with the 
Director ‘of Education. Under this arrange- 
тері it will be possible for the District 
Educational Officer and the staff to concen- 
irate on supervision proper i.e, on improve- 
ment of instruction, guidance to teachers, 
organization of their in-service. pro- 
grammes and provision of extension services 
to schools.* 


10.46. Recognition of Schools. It is also 
important that there should be nothing like 
‘automatic’ ' recognition of schools. At 
present, there are rules or conventions in 
several. States under which eyery school 
conducted by government is deemed to be 
automatically · recognized. Such rules ог 
conventions are also applicable to all local 
authority schools ia some areas. In our 
opinion, there is no justification for this 
procedure. Recognition is a privilege which 
has to be deserved and continuously earned 
by every. school, irrespective of its manage- 
ment, Under our proposals, there will be no 
government schools as all of them will be 
transterred to the District School Boards. 
We expect the private schools and all the 
local authority ‘schools under the District 
School Boards to apply to the Department 
of Education for recognition. The Depart- 
ment will prescribe the conditions for re- 
cognition, and on the basis of these, will 
grant or refuse recognition on mefit. “The 
Department will also periodically | inspect 
all recognized schools to ensure that the 
prescribed standards are being maintained. 


10.47. Types of Inspections. At present 
only one common form 15 adopted for all 
supervision, which is too elaborate for the 
annual inspection but too sketchy for a 
thorough or quinquennial inspection. We 
propose that in future every school should 
have two types of inspections—annual and 
triennial—and two different forms should be 
used for the purpose. The annual inspection 
will be more or less a departmental affair 
and will be carried out by the officers of 
the District School Boards for the primary 
Schools and by the officers of the State Edu- 
cation Departments ` {ог the secondary 
schools. In addition, there will be a thorough 
triennial ог  quinquennial inspection of 
every school. This will be organized by the 
District Educational Officer for the primary 
schools, and the panel will consist of an ins- 


pecting officer of the Department and two 
ог three headmasters or teachers of primary 
and secondary schools selected for the 
purpose. In the case of secondary schools, 
this will be organized by the State Board 
of School Education and (һе panel will 
consist of an officer of the Department and 
some selected headmasters/educationists / 
teachers. 


10.48. Flexibility. One of the main charac- 
teristics of the new approach to supervision 
will be its flexibility in the treatment of 
different schools. It will have to provide 
support and guidance to the weaker schoois, 
lay down guide-lines of progress for the ave- 
rage schools, and give freedom to experi- 
ment to the good schools. It will have to 
assume responsibility for extending the pro- 
cess of continually deepening the curricula 
from school to school and of diffusing” new 
methods of teaching which have been idis- 
covered and have proved their efficacy. The 
responsibility of the supervision for these 
significant tasks and the manner in which 
it can discharge it satisfactorily have already 
been discussed in the preceding two chap- 
ters. We may re-emphasize, in this context, 
the need for the provision ior guidance and 
extension services to schools which becomes 
one of the major responsibilities of the new 
supervision; and it is from this point of view 
that we have recommended that the district 
and not the. Directorate of Education 
Should become the chief unit for school 
services. 


10.49. If this new supervision is to become 
a reality, the quality of supervising officers 
will: have to be considerably improved. 
Three measures will be needed from this 
point of view. Two of these, namely, up- 
grading the qualifications of inspecting offi- 
cers and the appointment of specialists, have 
already been referred to. The third is the 
need to provide in-service training for all 
supervisory and administrative officers. This 
function would have to be performed, as will 
be discussed later, by the State Institutes of 
Education and the National Staff Colleges 
for Education Administrators. 


REORGANIZATION OF STATE EDUCATION DEPART- 
MENTS: STATE LEVEL 


10.50. State Institutes of Education. The 
district educational officer will receive guid: 
ance and advice from the headquarters prin- 
cipally through two main channels, The first 


eS За ___________ >= = 
1 Where the District School Boards have not been set up, it would still be advantageous to have two separate 


teams ОҒ officers—one for administration and another for supervision—. :.her than combine both the func- 


tions in one set of officers. 
2 Fordetails, see Chapter XVIII. 
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is the Directorate proper which will give 
him the necessary instructions in all admi- 
nistrative and financial matters; and the 
second is the State Institute of Education 
which is a part of the Directorate and forms 
the principal academic wing of the Depart- 
ment. In so far as the administrative super- 
vision over the districts is concerned, we 
have already recommended extensive dele- 
gation of authority to the district. With 
regard to the academic guidance to be given 
to district officers, there was no organization 
for the purpose ire vel yn- 
fil the State Institutes of Education were 
established. ese are still new and feeling 
their way. A few words about the need, 
functions and proposed development oi 
these Institutes will, therefore, be in place. 


10.51. ДЕ ја now universally recognised 
that the Education Departments have need 
‘of an academic wing and that it should be 
experts in different fields who 


staffed b 
eir expertise available to field 


con make 2 
Officers, teachers and héadmasters. Some 
steps in this direction have already been 
taken. For example, there are special ins- 
pectorates for Physical Education and 
Audio-visual Education. Subject-inspectors 
have been appointed in some States. Most 
States have State Institutes of English, 
(for improving the standards of English), 
Vocational Guidance Bureaux (for provid- 
ing guidance services and for training school 
counsellors), and Evaluation Units (for the 
improvement of examinations). Recently, 
steps have been taken to establish Institutes 
of Science also. In one or two States, there 


are also Bureaux of Curriculum Research; 
and in some States, a separate machi 
has been set up for the production of text- 
books and instructional materials. There is. 
therefore, hardly any need to make out a 
case for the establishment of functional ins- 
pectorates or bureaux in the State Educa- 
tion Departments. On the other hand, 
there is need to introduce harmony and 
order in a situation which, in some cases 
at least, is becoming a little chaotic, 


‚ 10.52, There were solid reasons for estab- 
ishin com rehensive State stitutes of 
Buc tion as replicas of the National Coun- 
cil of Educational Resear T 


ai 
recently esta ed at the Centre. Each of 
he different up 


ue organizations set up at the 
о level -is smal апа nob very viable 
Consequently, they are often ineffective, and 
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programme of a 


the: coordination of the j 
nur different 


о ms is difficult. 


3 e th 
Stale ae ОГ И Institute of Education. Similar deve- 
opments took place at the Centre during 
the first three plans. A beginning was made 
with a large number of separate institutions 
established for small specific purposes. As 
these did not prove to be effective enough, 
they were combined under a single ограпі» 
zation which has been designated as the 
National Council of Educational Research 
and Training. This has been a progressive 
step and has yielded good results. A time 
has now come to take a similar step at the 
State level also. 


10.53. following sections or pro- 
ammes will have to be developed in the 
academic wing of the Education Depart- 
ament, preferably in the State Institute of 


Education but, if necessary, outside it: 


(1) In-service Education of Department- 
al Officers. Provision of in-service 
raining for all officers of the 
Department and to all teacher edu- 


сафогз (whether in public or in 
private schools). 


(2) Improveme ion. 
or this purpose, it has already 
been suggested! that each State 
Government should establish a State 
Board of Teacher Education, which 
should work in collaboration with 
the State Institute of Education. 


(3) Curricula, Textbooks, Guidance and 
Evaluation. It is also Hey to 
Set up a competent and adequate 
agency for dealing with curricula, 
textbooks and evaluation. The 
textbook production part of this 
agency should preferably take the 
form of an autonomous organiza- 
tion, operated on a commercial basis 
but on the principle of no profit and 
no loss. 

(4) Research. and Evaluation... of Pzo- 

rammes. At present, this is a 
mostly a neglected area. It would 
be a responsibility of the State Ins- 
titutes of Education to develop these 

programmes, in collaboration with 
the universities and training colleges. 

().Publications. These would deal 
with educational problems and will 
have to be brought out on a large 
Scale, in the modern Indian langu- 
ages. 
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STATE AND NATIONAL BOARDS or EDUCATION 


10.54. Educational Standards, One of the 
major objectives of educational development 
is to secure a continuous improvement in 
standards. To initiate and carry on this pro- 
cess within the programme for school im- 
provement, an adequate machinery at the 
State level is needed for defining, revising 
and evaluating educational standards, 
expected as well as attained. A suitable 
organization at the national level is also 
needed to stimulate, coordinate and guide 
this work. It is to these proposals that we 
shall now turn our attention. 


10.55. Educational standards are of three 
kinds: 


—fexpected’ educational standards, de- 

T fined in terms of specific education 

al goals and subject-matter content 

and made more explicit in syllabus- 

es, textbooks, teachers’, guides and 
other learning materials; and 


—‘accomplished’ educational standards 
defined in terms of students’ por- 
formance as measured by examina- 
tion and other evaluation 


instruments. 


—‘projected’ educational standards ,ge- 
“fined in terms of the expected or 
accomplished standards at some 
tuture date, say five or ten years 
hence, as a part of a programme of 
continual improvement of stan- 
dards. 


10.56. The definition and measurement of 
these educational standards at the “ational 
level can materially help in raising the 
standards of the educational system as a 
whole in the following ways: 


(1) The expected and projected national 
standards will provide definite tar- 
gets for educational attainments at 
different stages of education at given 
periods, on the basis of which State 
Governments may formulate their 
own expected standards of attain- 
ment at all levels and at different 
periods. 


(2) The national standards may be use- 
ful in establishing general compar- 
ability of educational attainment 
between different States. 


(3) The formulation of national stan- 
dards and their continual appraisal 
can be useful in educational plan- 
ning. In particular, projected edu- 
cational standards can be worked 


out at the national level with a 
phased programme for the attain- 
ment of higner standards from one 
plan period to another. 


(4) The measurement of accomplished 
educational standards may also help 
in establishing national norms of 
educational performance of students 
at various levels and in various sub- 
jects, and thus provide an objective 
appraisal of the educational progress 
of the individual States and of the 
nation as a whole, and make inter- 
State and international comparisons 
possible. Longitudinal studies ot 
accomplished standards on the basis 
of norms and dispersion are the 
only means of forming valid objec- 
tive judgments as to whether edu- 
cational standards have deteriorated, 
remained stationary, or been raised 
over a period of years. In a deve- 
loping country, the need for the 
establishment of such a procedure 
for the measurement and evaluation 
of educational standards is obvious. 


10.57. State and Nationa] Standards. As- 
suming the need to plan and implement a 
programme on the above lines, it. becomes 
necessary to decide the levels at which these 
standards should be defined. We  recom- 
mend that, to begin with, they should be 
defined at two levels; at the end of the higher 
primary stage and at the end of the lower 
secondary stage (or at the level of the pre- 
sent secondary school leaving examination). 
When the higher secondary stage will cover 
a period of two years and we have twelve 
years of schooling everywhere prior to 
admission to the university, it will become 
necessary to define standards at the end of 
the higher secondary stage also. 


10.58. We further visualize the following 
steps to be taken: 


(1) All these standards should be pres- 
cribed, to begin with, by the State Govern- 
ments in the light of local conditions. | 


(2) Тһе State Governments will create 
an adequate machinery at the State level 
for defining these standards, for measuring 
them and for their periodical revision. They 
will also define projected standards at these 
levels from time to time. This machinery 
will consist of the State Evaluation Organi- 
zations and the State Boards of School 
Education. 


„а 


с (8), There will be a National Board of 
School Education which will coordinate the 
national standard and assist the State level 
organizations to develop а programme of 
continuous improvement of standards. The 
work will begin with the standard at the 
'end of Class X, then extend to the standard 
at the end of Class VII/VIII and finally to 
that at the end of Class XII. 


(4) To begin with, there may be wide 
gaps in the standards defined in the diffe- 
rent States at each of these levels. But as 
the work develops, these gaps will tend to 
diminish and the standards attained in 
different States at these levels will tend to 
come closer together. "We would, however, 
like to emphasize that the concept of a 
national standard implies only a minimum 
below which по State should be allowed 
о fall, апа does not connote a uniformity 
‘which all States should accept for all time. 
-On the contrary, it is presumed that every 
‘State will aim as high as possible, and that 
the minimum standards. prescribed will 
‘themselves rise continuously; 


(10.59. State Evaluation Organization. 
With a view to implementing this pro- 
‘gramme, we recommend that а State 
Evaluation Organization should be set up 
in each State broadly on the lines of the 
Central Testing Organization for higher 
education which we have recommended for 
establishment on а national basis. A begin- 
-ning in this direction has been made already 
through the establishment of State Evalua- 
"tion; Units. These have been located, some- 
times in the Departments and sometimes 
in the State Boards of Secondary Edu- 
cation, We find that difficulties arise in both 
савез, When the Unit is set up as a part 
of the Department, if fails to develop a 
close relationship with the Board of 
Secondary Education which 15 the most 
important examining body in the State. 
On the other hand, when it is established 
in the Board, it tends to lose contact with 
the schools and with the programme of 
‘improving evaluation throughout the 
school stage and particularly at the primary 
level. We are, therefore, of the view that 
the State’Evaluation Organization should 
be set up as an independent institution, 
preferably autonomous, and its services 
should be available to all concerned— 
Boards of | Secondary Education, District 
Education Officers who ‘are in charge of 
improving evaluation techniques in primary 


I Chapter IX. 
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and secondary schools, and the schools 
themselves. 


10.60. The main function of the State 
Evaluation Organization will be to assist 
the State Education Departments in pres- 
cribing, revising | and measuring edu- 
cational standards. From this point of 
view, it will 


— help the District Education Officers 
improve the evaluation practices in 
primary and secondary schools; 
and 


—help the State Boards of School Edu- 
cation improve the external public 
examinations conducted by it, par- 
ticularly the examinations at the 
end of Class X and Class XI/XII. 


10.61. We have discussed earlier the man- 
ner in which evaluation practices in pri- 
mary and secondary schools and the ex- 
ternal public examinations, conducted by 
the Boards of Secondary Education at 
present are to be improved! This will be 
the principal responsibility of the District 
Education Officer who will have, on his 
staff, at least one specialist officer in evalu- 
ation. The State Evaluation Organization 
will assist in these programmes by: 


— preparing and keeping in stock a rich 
supply of evaluation material, in- 
cluding | standardized achievement 
tests and making it available to all 
concerned; 


— by co-operating with the training col- 
leges in providing training fo pros- 
pective teachers in new techniques 
of evaluation; 


— by co-operating with the State Insti- 
tutes of Education in providing in- 
service education in new techniques 
of evaluation to ай inspecting 
officers; 


— Бу conducting training programmes 
for specialist officers of the Depart- 
ment in evaluation, headmasters of 
schools, and examiners and paper- 
setters of the State Boards of School 
Education; and 


— conducting research relating to pro- 
blems of evaluation at. the school 
stage. 


10.62. The State Evaluation Organization 
will advise the State Education Department 
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on the curricula for and the expected stan- 
dards ‘at the end of the higher primary and 
lower secondary stages. It will also advise 
the Department on the preparation of text- 
books and other teaching and learning 
materials. In addition, it will be its sole and 
important responsibility to measure the 
accomplished standards at the end of the 
higher primary and lower secondary stages 
from time to time and publish reports about 
the manner in which they vary from block 
to block or district to district in the State. 
Needless to say, these periodical and ођ- 
jective assessments of accomplished stand- 
ards will be an important tool in improving 
standards continuously. 


10.63. It will be. a responsibility of the 
State. Government to establish the State 
Evaluation Organization, It will be  head- 
ed by а senior officer of the Education De- 
partment specially trained in modern eva- 
luation techniques and will have an ade- 
quate staff provided to him for this pur- 
pose. It will have an Advisory Committee 
presided over by the Chairman of the State 
Board of School Education and. consisting 
of some District Education Officers, teach- 
ers (primary and secondary) and  educa- 
tionists interested in the problem. 


10.64. State Boards of School Education. 
We recommend that. in each State, a State 
Board of School Education should be es- 
tablished and it should take over the func- 
tions and the responsibilities of the exist- 
ing’ Boards of Secondary Education and 
allied agencies. It should consist of a 
full-time chairman, representatives оғ 
Departments (other than education) which 
may be in charge of education (e.g., medi- 
cine, industries, agriculture, еїс.), some 
senior officers of the Department, represen- 
tatives of the universities, representatives 
of the District School Boards, headmasters 
and teachers of secondary and primary 
schools, and educationists. It should have 
two full-time secretaries—one for the ad- 
ministrative section to be in charge of all 
the routine work of holding examinations, 
and the other to be in charge of the acade- 
mie unit which will be mainly concerned 
with the periodical inspections cf second- 
ary schools and with the improvement of 
examination in collaboration with the 
State Evaluation Organization. The Board 
should be established bv law and should 
have large powers and freedom to enable 
jt to: function and discharge its responsibi- 
litiès- satisfactorily. This would be greatly 
facilitated if its finances are not treated as 
government revenue and credited to the 


treasury (as in Mysore) but are pooled 
together in a separate fund managed and 
maintained by the Board (ав in Maha- 
rashtra). 


10.65, With regard to the appointment of 
the chairman of the Board, one view was 
that the Director of Public Instruction should 
be ex-officio chairman of the Board оп 
the ground that this will lend status to the 
Board, integrate its work adequately with 
that of the Department and make the im- 
plementation of its policies easier, While 
we accept the need for a close liaison bet- 
ween the Board and the Department, we 
think that the Director is otherwise too 
busy to devote adequate time to its work 
and that the responsibilities of the Board are 
So heavy that it needs a full-time officer. 
The choice, therefore, lies between two prac- 
tices, each of which has certain points in its 
favour. The first and the more commonly 
adopted practice is to арро! + а jsenior 
officer of the Education Department of 
the status of а Joint or Deputy Director as 
the chairman of the Board. The other 18 
adopted in Rajasthan where the chairman 
is a non-official, has the status of a Vice- 
chancellor and is also appointed in_accord- 
ance with the same procedure. There is 
also a third possibility that the chairman 
should be ап eminent educationist, and а 
non-official but that he should be given an 
adequate status in the Department after his 
appointment. There is obviously room. for 
experimentation here and we would not, like 
to insist on any particular method ог ар- 
pointing the chairman. On one point, how- 
ever, we are all agreed: the Board ias to 
function as an integral part of the Depart- 
ment. The standards in schools will not 
rise unless the State Board of School Edu: 
cation (which is a professional body with 
authority to prescribe standards and Curri- 
cula and to hold examinations), the Sta 
Department of Education (which Һаѕ t 
inspectorate and provides the funds) an 
the District School Board (which adminis- 
ter the schools) work together as oné'team: 

10.66. The State Board of School Edti¢a- 
tion will be responsible for the following 
fünctions: ; E hs "m 

По? о ТЕ 
(1) It will advise the State Govern- 
ment іп all matters. relating | to 
school education; dun 
(2). It will prescribe conditions for re- 
cognition of primary and second- 
ary schools.in terms of) teachers, 
curricula, equipment and other edu- 
cational facilities; м 
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(3) It will grant recognition to secon- 
dary schools desiring to send can- 
didates for its examinations and to 
arrange for their periodical inspec- 
tion. 


(4) It will prescribe curricula for all 
school classes—from Class I to 
Class XII—and text books for the 
examinations conducted by it. 


(5) It will conduct the public examina- 
tions at the end of Classes X and 
XI/XII and such other examinations 
as may be entrusted to it by the 
State Government. 


(6) It will conduct special examinations 
such as those for talent search or 
award of scholarships. 


It will be seen that we would like the 
Board to be in charge of the entire school 
stage for purposes of curricula. Such a 
unified ápproach has great advantages. With 
regard to the recognition of schools. how- 
ever, we propose that the recognition of 

rimary schools will be done finally by the 

istrict Education Officer. The secondary 
Schools will need recognition from two sour- 
ces—the Department and the State Board 
of School Education. The former, through 
its District Education Officers, will carry 
out the annual inspections. The Board will 
grant the first recognition to the institution 
and also arrange for its periodical inspec- 
tion, preferably triennial, by appointing 
panels of teachers with which the Depart- 
mental officers would be associated. We 
think that a double check of this type is 
essential for improving standards. 


10.67. One important point regarding the 
responsibilities of the Board deserves a 

oser examination, All the existing Boards 
of Secondary Education conduct the extern- 
al public examination at the end of the 
lower secondary stage (Class X). The new 
Board will continue to do so. In addition, 
the Board will also have to conduct exami- 
nations in general education at the end of 
the higher secondary stage (Class ХТ or 
XII) Since higher secondary education 
would now be very largely vocationalized, 
the question is whether this Board should 
also conduct examinations for the vocation- 
al courses as well. On this point, two 
different views were placed before us: 


(1) The first was that the sohere of the 
Board should include all secondary 
education—both general and voca- 
tional—and thaf it should conduct 
examinations even for vocational 
secondary education. 


(2) The other view was that the scope 
of the Board should be limited to 
general education and that separate 
bodies should be set up for holding 
examinations for the vocational 
courses which should be integrated 
with higher courses in the same 
subject. For example, the State 
Board of Teacher Education would 
be in a better position to conduct 
examinations for the training of 
teachers. 


We have given careful consideration to 
this problem. We feel that, in the long 
run, it would be desirable to bring all 
school education—general and vocational— 
within the scope of a single organization 
like the State Board of School Education. 
But this step may not be immediately prac- 
ticable. We, therefore, recommend that 
Separate organizations may be set up, for 
the time being, for different vocational 
courses at the State level. There should, 
however, be a close coordination between 
these bodies and the State Board of School 
Education and there should also be over- 
lapping membership to some extent. 


10.68. We think that some special arrange- 
ment is also needed for the higher secondary 
stage which forms the bridge between the 
School and the university. We, therefore, 
recommend that a special committee of the 
Board should be established to look after 
the higher secondary stage. Half of its 
members should represent the schools, and 
the other half, the universities, Such a 
body will ensure that adequate standards 
are maintained at this stage. 


10.69. At present, some of the Boards of 
Secondary Education in the States take an 
inordinately long time in the declaration of 
examination results. This will have to be 
reduced to less than two months and for this 
purpose, it may be an advantage, as stated 
earlier to. mechanize the entire process. 
Secondly. it may also be desirable to set up 
sub-boards to cover one or more districts, 
depending upon the number of candidates 
for examinations. on the pattern of the 
Maharashtra Board. The State Board would 
set the papers etc. and the sub-boards will 
carry on the examination and evaluation of 
papers under the State Board. 


Тнк ROLE or THE CENTRE 


10.70. Establishment of National Board of 
School Education. Tt will be for each State 
Government to define, in relation to nation- 
al standards, the expected standards at the 
end of primary and secondary stages. The 


—— 
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principal responsibility of the Government 
of India would be to function in an advi- 
sory, clearing house and coordinating capa- 
city, to promote research in the subiect, and 
to assist in the training of the personnel of 
the State Education Departments engaged 
in this programme. This flows as a corollary 
from the duty and responsibility which de- 
volves on the Government of India for the 
coordination and maintenance of standards 
in higher education. As the process cf edu- 
cation is an integrated whole, and since high 
quality university education cannot be built 
on low school standards. no effective action 
in the field of higher education is possible 
unless similar measures are simultaneously 
adopted at the school stage. 


10.71. In this connection, it was suggest- 
ed to us that a Secondarv Education Com- 
mission on the lines of the Universitv Grants 
Commission, should be established. We have 
given careful thought to this problem and 
feel that this suggestion is impracticable 
for several reasons. For instance, the large 
number of secondary schools creates insur- 
mountable administrative problems. The 
Constitutional position is against it. It can- 
not even be supported on educational 
grounds. The establishment of an autono- 
mous organization like the University 
Grants Commission is necessary in higher 
education where problems of autonomy are 
involved. But in school education, the res- 
nonsibility for the maintenance of standards 
has to be placed squarely on the State Gov- 
ernments. It will. therefore. be more desi- 
rable to assist the State Governments in im- 
proving standards of school education 
throush the Ministry of Education rather 
than through any autonomons organization 
of the tvpe of the proposed Secondary Edu- 
cation Commission. 


10.72. We, therefore, recommend that a 
National Board of School Education should 
be established in the Ministrv of Education 
to advise the Government of Tndia on all 
matters relatins to school education. It 
would perform the following functions: 


— define the expected and. projected 
standards of attainment at different 
stages of school education; 


révise such standards from time to 
time in keeping with national needs 
and with international develop- 
ments; 

—evaluate the standards actually at- 
tained at the various stages of 
school education in the different 
parts of the country and ascertain 
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the extent to which they ap- 
proximate to the corresponding 
expected standards; 

—advise and assist the State Govern- 
ments to develop a programme of 
curricular reform, preparation of 
textbooks, teaching materials, and 
evaluation aimed, principally а: 
raising standards at the school 

. Stage; and 

—advise and assist the State Govern- 
ments and other authorities to plan 
and implement all programmes es- 
sential for the improvement of 
standards in school education. 


1073 Composition and Duties of the 
Board. The Board should be organically 
linked with the Ministry of Education. Its 
full-time chairman should be an outstand- 
ing educationist, recruited from outside on 
the basis of professional competence, and 
appointed for a period of five years. O 
appointment, he should have the status and 
exercise the powers of a Joint Educational 
Adviser. The membership of the Board 
should be made up as follows: 


(1) Chairman; 


(2) Two representatives of the Ministry 
of Education and the NCERT; 


(3) Two representatives of the UGC; 


(4) The chairmen of different State 
Boards of School Education; 


(5) Four practising teachers at the 
school stage, of whom at least one 
should be a primary teacher; and 


(5) Three universitv teachers specially 
interested in school education. 


The Board should have an adequate and 
competent secretariat. 


10.74. The Board will work in an advi- 
sorv capacity and will provide guidance 
to the State Education Departments in deve- 
loping their programme regarding stan- 
dards. It would also maintain close 
collaboration with the UGC and the uni- 
versities. 


10.75. In relation to the standards, the 
work of the Board would broadly be of two 
kinds: [ 

— diagnostic, i.e., assisting State Educa- 
tion Departments in measuring 
achievements and indicating what 
are the accomplished educational 
standards in the different parts of 
the country; and 
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— developmental, i.e, helping State 
Governments adopt measures which 
would assist in raising standards 

2227, through such programmes as curri- 
cular. reforms, textbook prepara- 
tion, and examination improvement. 


The developmental work should be of 
greatér importance and we expect the 
Board to provide the much needed leader- 
ship for an intensive, continuous and intelli- 
gently, planned. programme of. improving 
educational standards on the basis of the 
appraisal of educational progress, the cons- 
tant study of the needs of the nation and of 
new developments. both in India and abroad, 
in various subjects. It can also help to 
‘reduce the time-lag between new develop- 
nients in subiect areas and their absorption 
in the education. system. Since one of the 
Most: significant tasks in the proposed edu- 
eational reconstruction is to raise standards, 
"we recommend. the early. establishment of 
this Board which has to function as a cataly- 
tic. agent-in the process of education at the 
school stage. 


10:76. Programmes in the Centrally-Spon- 
sored Sector. We also recommend that 
there should be a fairly large programme, 
in the centrally-sponsored sector, for the 
development of school education, particular- 
ly in secondary education: Some of these 
programmes are indicated below. 


(1) Development of Vocational Education. 
“Ав %уе!һауе repeatedly stressed іп this 
Report, secondary education has to be 
largely vocationalized. . This process would 
‘be expedited if the Government of India 
were to offer grants to State Governments 
for the establishment of vocational institu- 
tions at the secondary stage on a matching 
basis... This has already been discussed 
+, (2). Secondary Schools with Optimum 
Standards. Another purpose of assistance 
under the centrally-sponsored sector would 
berthe establishment of quality schools. At 
ebresent, the Government. of India is estab- 
lishing: a; number. of secondaty schools in 
different parts. of. the country which are 
mainly -meant. for. the children of Centra! 
Government. emplovees. But this prosrarime 
will be very inadeauate to meet total needs. 
We believe that it is the responsibility of 
‘the Government of India to assist State 
Governments establish a number of good 
quality institutions. We have explained 
_earlier how a nation-wide movement for 
school improvement. should be developed 


D 
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over the next ten years and recommended 
a target of raising at least 10 per cent о! 
institutions to a higher level and establish- 
ing at least one good secondary school 10 
each community development block. We 
suggest that State Governments should be 
requested to prepare concrete phased рго- 
grammes for this purpose and that the 
finances needed should be shared between 
the Centre and the State Governments on 
a matching basis during the next two plans. 


(3) Scholarships. We have recommended 
alreadv that, for the next two plans, there 
shou!d be a centrally-sponsored programme 
for the development of scholarships at the 
schoo) stage? 


(4) High Level Examinations. The Cen- 
tral Board of Secondarv Education should 
conduct some high standard examinations 
in individual school subjects at two levels— 
Classes X and XII—in consultation with the 
National Board of School Education. Curri- 
cula for these examinations should be pre- 
scribed in relation to the national standards. 
For instance. these may be related to the 
projected national standards five or ten years 
hence or what is attained in some of the 
best schools in the coiintry under the present 
standards. A besinning may be made witb 
mathematics ahd sciehce subjects and other 
subiects тау: Бе included in the orógramme 
in due course. It should be open to the 
student of any recoenized secondary schoo) 
іп the country to appear at thése examina- 
tions and he should be awarded a certificate 
about his performance therein, separately 
for each subject. We trust that such exami- 
nations,- when instituted, would gradually 


become more - popular and would help in 
raising standards. 


INDEPENDENT AND UNRECOGNIZED ScHooLs 


с 


Private school 
the present C 
fact whether they are о 
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they belong to such minorities. Articles 
28(1) and 28(2) imply that all citizens shall 
have the treedom to estaplisn private edu- 
cational institutions in order to provide 
religious instruction of their choice. The 
right to establish private schools for any 
purpose whatsoever has also been given to 
all citizens under clauses (c) and (g) of 
Article 19 which provide that all citizens 
shall have the right ‘to form associations’ 
and ‘to practise any profession, or to carry 
on any occupation, trade or business’ and 
wnich obviously cover the right ої indivi- 
duals and groups to establish and conduct 
educational institutions of their choice. 
Private schools may, therefore, be estab- 
lished under these provisions of the Consti- 
tution and, if they do not seek aid or recog- 
nition from the State, they will have to be 
treated as being outside the national system 
of public education. 


10.78. These institutions can be divided 
into two convenient groups: independent 
schools, and unrecognized institutions, 


10.79. The Independent Schools. The inde- 
pendent schools generally charge high rates 
of fees, pay higher scales of salary to their 
teachers and adopt English as the medium 
of instruction. The number of these schools 
is almost microscopic in relation to the total 
number of educational institutions in India. 
But they have a very high prestige, partly 
because of their standards and traditions, 
but mainly because the children of the most 
powerful groups in society attend them. 
As stated earlier, these schools create an 
important problem in social integration by 
segregating the richer classes from the rest 
of the*community. As a partial step to 
mitigate this evil, the Government of India 
has started. а programme of scholarships 
under which about 200 gifted students a 
year are selected under a national competi- 
tion and sent to the independent schools. 
The number of these students is too small to 
produce any noticeable impact. 


10,80. The Unrecognized Institutions, 
These form. a. very heterogeneous group 
about which little is known. ТЕ includes, 
for instance, a large number of pre-schools 
in urban areas which do not seek recogni- 


— 


т The proposals made above are based on the Education Act, 1944 in England. 


tion; coaching classes of various types 
which do more harm than good; private 
institutions which are striving for recogni- 
tion but whose standards are so bad that 
they have not been able to earn it; institu- 
tions which insist on a form of religious 
instruction that is contrary to the Consutu- 
tion or are restricted to certain castes or 
communities; and some institutions which 
deliberately desire, for some reason or the 
other, to remain outside the official system 
of education. Some of these do usetul work; 
but others make a negative contribution. to 
education and society. It is not possible, 
under the provisions of the Constitution to 
prevent such schools from) coming into 
existence. The State Education ` Depart- 
nients cannot control them at present be- 
cause they seek neither recognition nor aid. 
But a time has probably arrived when the 
first steps towards ultimate regulation have 
to be taken and it may be desirable to intro- 
duce legislation for the compulsory regis- 
tration of all educational institutions and to 
make it an offence to conduct an unregis- 
tered institution. Power should also be 
vested in the State Government to remove 
any educational institution from the register 
on all or any of the following grounds: (1) 
the school premises or any parts thereof are 
unsuitable for a school; (2) the accommo- 
dation provided at the school premises is 
inadequate or unsuitable, having regard to 
the number, ages and sex of the pupils 
attending the school; (3) efficient and 

suitable instruction is not being provided 

at the school having regard to the ages and 

sex of the pupils attending thereat; and (4) 

the proprietor of the school or any teacher 

employed therein is not a proper person to 

be the proprietor of an independent school 

or to be a teacher in the school, as the case 

may be, But before the final decision to 
remove the institution from the register is 

taken, it should be served with a notice 

specifying the charges against it and giving. 
{t adequate time to comply with the require- 

ments. It should also have the right to 

appeal to a special tribunal set up for the 

purpose. This modest measure would serve' 
the immediate need of the situation and. 
further action may be taken in the light of 
experience gained.! [B3 UT TM 


CHAPTER XI 


HIGHER EDUCATION: OBJECTIVES AND IMPROVEMENT 


I. Objectives of Universities. (1-2) 


Il. Universities in India. (3) Historical develop- 
ment; (4) Special responsibilities; (11) Рго- 
grammes of development. 

IIL Some Problems to be Faced. (12-16) 

IV. Establishment of ajor Universities. (17) 
Proposal; (26) Implementation; (28) Recruitment 
of students; (30) Recruitment of staff; (31) 
Centres of Advanced Study; (32) Provision of 
facilities; (33) Some general suggestions; (34) 
Extension of excellence to other departments, 
(35) Financial support. 


У. Improvements of Other Universities and 
Affiliated Colleges. (37) Supply of teachers for 


OBJECTIVES OF UNIVERSITIES 


11.01. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, in his 
convocation address to the University of 
Allahabad in 1947, thus summed up the 
basic objectives of the university and Из 
role in national life: ‘A university stands 
tor humanism, for tolerance, for reason, for 
the adventure of ideas and for the search of 
truth. It stands for the onward march of 
the human race towards even higher ob- 
jectives, If the universities discharge their 
duties adequately, then it is well with the 
nation and the people’, These great words 
highlight the basic truth that universities 
have à crucial part to play in the life, wel- 
fare and strength of a nation, They can, 
however, fill this role only if they owe un- 
compromising loyalty to certain funda- 
mental values of life. They are essentially 
a community of teachers and students 
where, in some way, all learn from one 
another or, at any rate, strive to do so. 
Their principal object is to deepen man's 
understanding of the universe and of him- 
self—in body, mind and spirit, to disseminate 
this understanding throughout Society and 
to apply it in the service of mankind. They 
are the dwelling places of ideas and idea- 
lism, and expect high standards of conduct 
and integrity from all their members. Theirs 
is the pursuit of truth and excellence 
in all its diversity—a pursuit which needs, 


higher education; (37) Development .of other 
universities; (40) Development of affiliated col- 
leges. 


VI. Improvement of Teaching and Evaluation. 
(42) Improvement of teaching; (44) Development 
of libraries: (50) Experimentation; (51) Teaching 
methods; (52) Examination reform; (58) Medium 
of education. 


УП. Student Services. (64) Orientation of new 
students; (65) Health services: (67) Hostels and 
day-study centres; (69) Guidance and counsell- 
ing; (71) Student activities; (72) Administration 
of welfare services; (73) Student unions; (77) 
Student discipline. 


above all, courage and fearlessness. Great 
universities and timid people go ill together. 


11.02. While the fundamental values to 
which the universities owe their allegiance 
are largely unrelated to time ог circum- 
stance, their functions change from time to 
time. In the rapidly changing contemporary 
world, universities are undergoing profound 
changes in their Scope, functions and orga- 
nization and are in а process of rapid 
evolution. "Their tasks are no longer con- 
fined to the two traditional functions оѓ 
teaching and advancement of knowledge. 
They are assuming new functions and the 
older ones are increasing in range, depth 
and complexity. In broad terms, the func- 
tions of the universities in the modern world 
may be said to be: 


— to seek and cultivate new know- 
ledge, to engage vigorously апа 
fearlessly in the pursuit of truth, 
and to interpret old knowledge and 
beliefs in the light of new needs and 
discoveries; 


— to provide the right kind of leader- 
Ship in all walks of life, to identify 
gifted youth and help them develop 
their potential to the full by culti- 
vating physical fitness, developing 
the powers of the mind and culti- 
vating right interests, attitudes and 
moral and intellectual values; 
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— to provide society with competent 
men and women trained in agricul- 
ture, arts, medicine, science and 
technology and various other pro- 
fessions, who will also be cultivated 
individuals, imbued with a sense of 
social purpose; 


— to strive to promote equality and 
social justice and to reduce social 
and cultural differences through 
diffusion of education; and 


— to foster in the teachers and stu- 
dents, and through them in society 
generally, the attitudes and values 
needed for developing the ‘good 
Ше” іп individuals and society. 


UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA 


11.03. Historical Development. The an- 
cient universities in India were leading 
centres of learning in the | contemporary 
world and attracted scholars and students 
from other countries. So did some famous 
centres of Islamic learning in the mediaeval 
period. But unfortunately these traditions 
did not survive and the modern universities 
were established, more than a hundred 
years ago, as exotic institutions created in 
imitation of the London University as it 
then was. Тһе earliest of these were ihe 
Universities of Bombay, Calcutta апа 
Madras—all founded in 1857—and the Uni- 
versity of Allahabad, founded in 1887. They 
all began as purely examining. bodies and 
continued to be so till the opening of the 
present century when the Indian Univer- 
sities Commission was appointed (1902) and 
the Indian Universities Act was passed 
(1904). Аз Lord. Curzon observed: ‘How 
different is India! Here the university has 
no corporate existence in the same (i.e., 25 
in Oxford or Cambridge) sense of the term; 
it is not a collection of buildings, it is 
scarcely even а site. It is a body that con- 
trols courses of study and sets examina- 
tion papers to the pupils of affiliated col- 
leges. They are not part of it. They are 
frequently not in the same city, sometimes 
not in the same province", The Govern- 
ment Resolution on Educational | Policy 
(1913) accepted the need for establishing 
more universities. It said ‘The day is pro- 
bably far distant when India will be able to 
dispense altogether with the affiliating uni- 
versities. But it is necessary to restrict the 
area over which the affiliating universities 


т Lord Curzon in India, Vol. 11, p.35. 


> The S.N.D. T. Indian Women’s University was founded by Maharshi Annasahib Karve in 1916 and it used Marath 


have control by securing, in the first in- 
stance, a separate university for each of th 
leading provinces in India and secondly 10 
create new local teaching and residential 
universities within each of the provinces in 
harmony with the best modern opinion as to 
the right road to educational efficiency'. As а 
result of this policy, six new universities 
came into existence between 1913 and 1921. 
A teaching, unitary and largely residential 
university was established at Lucknow 
(1920). Recognition was also given to the 
efforts made by eminent Indians {о break 
new ground in creating teaching univer- 
sities, For instance,. the Banaras Hindu 
University, founded by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, was incorporated in 1916 and the 
Aligarh Muslim University, founded by Sir 
Syed Ahmed Khan, was incorporated in 
1920. In the meanwhile, two princely States 
also established universities for their areas, 
Mysore in 1916 and Osmania іп 1918, the 
latter making history by the adoption of 
Urdu as the medium of education’, After 
1921, when education was transferred to 
Indian control the development of univer- 
sities was much faster and during the next 
26 years, nine more universities were estab- 
lished. After the attainment of independ- 
ence, there has been а much more rapid 
expansion in the field of higher education. 
The number of universities has increased 
from 19 40.64. In addition, nine institutions 
have been ‘deemed to be universities’ under 
Section 3 of the UGC Act. The details about 
these will be found in the note at the end 
of this chapter. But even this expansion 
has not fulfilled the needs of the situation. 


11.04. Special Responsibilities. The general 
objectives of university education given 
earlier apply equally to Indian universities. 
They have, in addition, some special respon- 
sibilities in the present state of our social 
and educational development. First and 
foremost, they must learn to strive to serve 
as the 'conscience of the nation', as asses- 
sors of the national way of life, and this 
responsibility becomes all the greater in 
the absence of an enlightened publi 
opinion. There аге so many new pulls 
and forces (as well as old ones) operating 
in our national life—as, indeed, in the life 
of man as a whole—that its balance has 
become very precarious; and there is a 
danger of losing our bearings unless uni- 
versities are able to play this role adequate- 
ly by involving themselves deeply in the 
study and evaluation of the social 
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and Gujarati as the media of education. It was, however, incorporated much later in 1949. ; JEU 
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process. Such involvement is vital 
since the universities are pre-eminently the 
forum for a critical assessment of society— 
sympathetic, ^ objective, unafraid—whose 
partiality апа motives cannot be suspected. 
So far, the Indian universities have not 
performed this function adequately. This 
may be due either to apathy or failure to 
recognize the importance of this role or to 
the traditional belief that scholarship and 
academic excellence thrive only in isolation 
from the clamour of the multitude. In 
some cases, an apprehension of the dis- 
pleasure of the authorities or influential 
vested interests, which may not take kindly 
to their opinions and criticisms, may also 
have worked as a deterrent. To discharge 
this function properly, the university 
teachers should cultivate not only intellec- 
tual integrity, courage and scientific 
knowledge but also win public confidence. 
Unless they have the high ambition to make 
an impact on ‘the quality of social thinking 
and endeavour, they will not be able to help 
in moulding a new society which will. пот 
merely cherish high values. but actually 
provide opportunities for living by them. 
For this purpose, it is necessary, as а first 
step, to develop the universities themselves 
into communities where such values аге 
prized and practised. 


11.05. From this point of view, the 
universities must learn to encourage 
individuality, variety and dissent, within a 
climate of tolerance. Dissent there is, even 
now, but usually of a superficial or sensa- 
tional kind of which many manifestations 
can be seen in India and abroad. The general 
tendency, however, is to produce the 
‘organization man’ who is afraid to challenge 
the accepted pattern of social behaviour and 
social institutions at the intellectual level 
and who is too often anxious to worm 
himself into the good graces of the people 
who count so that he may be able to ‘get on’ 
in life. A university should have no truck 
with this type of mind, Its business is not 
primarily to give society what it wants but 
what it needs and obviously they are not 
always identical. It is not a ‘community 
service station’, passively responding to 
popular demands and thereby endangering 
its intellectual integrity. Nor is it an ivory 
tower into which students and teachers can 
withdraw fora time for teaching or research, 
accepting no responsibility for the improve- 
ment of society. It has to maintain an 
ambivalent position, balancing itself care- 
fully between commitment and detachment 
—commiiment in action, detachment in 
thought. It must always be in a constant 


state of creative tension knowing where to 
interpret, where to criticise, where to 
pioneer and where to support traditional 
values. It can neither identify itself with 
the existing environment and institutions, 
nor yield ‘uncritically to every kind of 
change, every passing pressure. This would 
be to surrender its basic integrity of outlook 
and judgment. It must ever stand ready to 
assimilate the new that is healthy and to 
eschew the old that is diseased. Such an 
attitude is challenging and can be unpleasant, 
for it needs courage to reject. unduly 
complacent images of one’s individual or 
national life and overcome the many 
emotional blocks in the mind, The 
university can play this role adequately if 
it has faith in the power of the mind and 
helps others to share this faith. It must 
encourage, not only in its students but also 
in the general public, so far as possible, 
free and disinterested thinking which can 
challenge vested interests and established 
ways, This is the only way which holds 
out some hope that man will be able to 
live wisely and intelligently. 


11.06. Another special responsibility of the 
Indian universities is to develop pro- 
grammes of adult education in a big way 
and to that end, evolve a wide-spread 
network of part-time and correspondence 
courses. The universities have to provide 
these courses in all their faculties, not only 
as  extra-mural "preparation for their 
examinations, but also as programmes of 
in-service education of professional workers 
in all walks of life. General adult education 
programmes are also needed to create a 
unity of outlook and faith between the 
masses and the intelligentsia. An extension 
programme would include provision for 
training the intermediate leadership groups 
which, in the cireumstances of today, may 
not be in a position to enter the university 
but on whose understanding of, and identi- 
fication with, national problems, the future 
of the country largely depends. Above all, 
it wil require that universities function as 
agencies for a deep and careful study of 
local, regional and mational problems, to 
је public and private 

and indu 1 
advice and guidance, cog ee, 


11.07. Yet another  responsibili 
Indian universities in Voce tnm 
to strive to assist the schools ш their 
attempts at qualitative self-improvement. 
For this purpose, universities should conduct 
experimental schools, run advanced courses 
for teachers in various school subjects, 
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assume greater responsibility for the train- 
ing of teachers at all levels, organize summer 
institutes for their in-service education, assist 
in the search for and development of talent, 
and develop new curricula, textbooks and 
teaching materials. These programmes of 
extension and school improvement have been 
discussed in detail elsewhere. 


11.08. Perhaps the most onerous responsi- 
bility which the Indian universities now 
have is to shake off the heavy load of their 
early tradition which gives a dominant place 
to examinations, to improve standards all- 
round and by a symbiotic development of 
teaching and research, to create at least a few 
centres which would be comparable to those 
of their type in any other part of the world. 
This alone would help to bring back the 
‘centre of gravity’ of Indian academic life 
within the country itself. We. can do по 
better than to quote Sir Eric Ashby on this 
subject: 


Looking at Tndian Universities a century after 
their foundation, one cannot but help feel that 
they have failed to adapt themselves sufficiently 
to the vast and unique opportunities which sur- 
round them; they seem to have lost enthusiasm 
and initiative under the crushing problems which 
have beset them. Despite three major commis- 
sions, they have not been able to extricate them- 
selves from their own brief history.. With a few 
notable excevtions they remain examining bo- 
dies and their students naturallv regard success 
in examinations as the sole end of an under- 
graduate caree-. Аз universities multiply in 
number. their academic standards—relative to 
those elsewhere do not improve. And some- 
thing even more serious than this happens: the 
universtties remain alien implantations, not in- 
tegrated into the New Tndia as the writers of the 
Radhakrishnan Report (in its briliant- second 
chaote") hoped they might be. This is one rea- 
son why, to the observer from outside. the 
Indian intellectual remains a culturallv displac- 
ed person. nostaleicallv treasurine his threads of 
communication with Ensland. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the leadershio of modern India is 
in the hands of statesmen more intellectual than 
perhaps are to he found in anv other nation. 
there is in Tndia (as Edward Shile | recently 
wrote) ‘no intellectual community’. This is due 
in part to the lack of a hierarchv of cultural ins- 
titutions in the countrv: and this in turn is re- 
lated to the fact that the universities have res- 
ponded too weakly to the challenge of Asiatic 
culture. 


This failure of the university to meet the chal- 
lenge of Tndian societv has manv complex caus- 
es, but among the causes are undoubtedlv the 
decisions made between 1835 and 1854. To ex- 
clude from universitv studies for half а century 
the whole of oriental 'ea-ning and relieion and 


to purvey to Hindus and Moslems a history and 
philosophy whose roots lie exclusively in the 
Mediterranean and in Christianity: to communi- 
cate the examinable skeleton of European civili- 
zation without ensuring that the values and 
standards which give flesh to these bones аге 
communicated too; to set up the external para- 
phernalia of a university without the warmth 
and fellowship of academic society: these are the 
handicaps against which Indian universities are 
still struggling and which prevent the university 
from becoming the centre and focus of India’s 
intellectual life? 


11.09. The responsibilities we have discuss- 
ed so far are those which are specially re- 
lated to higher education and they should 
be read together with the. general objec- 
tives of education stated earlier? to which 
all stages of education must contribute in 
some measure. For instance, the Indian 
universities must foster national - consci- 
ousness. They should ensure ‘that every 
student who passes out of an Indian univer- 
sity takes with him some understanding of 
India's cultural heritage, its past асһіеуе- 
ments and triumphs in the field of art, phi- 
losophy, science and so on. He should. in 
other words, know what he is heir о. This 
could, perhaps, best be done at the first de- 
gree stage where such a study could form a 
part of a programme of liberal education. 
ТЕ is noteworthy, in this connection, that all 
university students in America have to take 
a course in western civilization", 


1110. We are convinced that а keen 
awareness of these responsibilities. of the 
universities on the part of all university tea- 
chers and students is indisnensable to the 
renovation of higher education we. have in 
view. If we may say so, these are a challenge 
to the conscience of the universitv men and 
women and we trust it will be taken up in 
all seriousness. j 


11.11. Programmes of Development. To 
realize these ambitious objectives is no easy 
task. To do so in all our universities would 
need an order of investment in physical and 
monetary terms which is now beyond our 
reach and a large number of highly qua- 
lified and dedicated teachers. who are not 
available. What is necessary, therefore, is 
а well-conceived and a comprehensive plan 
spread over the next twenty years and its 
vigorous and sustained implementation. This 
vlan would include, amongst others, the fol- 
bd programmes which have high prio- 
rity: 139 
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т Chapters VIII to X and XVII. 


2 The Bulletin of International Association of Universities, November, 1962. АНТА 


3 Chapter I. у 


4 Rebort on Standards of University Education, UGC, New Delhi, 1965, pp. 4-7. 
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— a radical improvement in the quality 
and standards of higher education 
and research; 

— expansion of higher education to 
meet the manpower needs of nation- 
al development and to some extent, 
the rising social ambitions and ex- 
pectations of the people; and t 

— improvement of university organiza- 
tion and administration, 


We shall discuss these problems seriatim 
in this and the next two chapters. 


Some PROBLEMS TO ве Facep 


11.12. There is a general feeling in India 
that the situation in higher education is un- 
satisfactory and even alarming in some 
ways, that the average standards have been 
falling and that rapid expansion has result- 
ed in lowering quality, The examination 
results, the reports of Public Service Com- 
missions, the views of employers and the 
assessment of teachers themselves, the re- 
sults of research done—all seem to support 
this conclusion. In view of the difficulties 
inherent in the objective measurement of 
standards over a given period and as no seri- 
ous attempt to measure standards has been 
undertaken so far, it is difficult to say defi- 
nitely to what extent and in what respects, 
they have been falling. What is, however, 
apparent and really matters is that over a 
large area of education, the content and 
quality are inadequate for our present needs 
and future requirements, and compare un- 
favourably with the average standards in 
other educationally advanced countries. 
What is worse, the large gap between the 
Standards in our country and those in the 
advanced countries is widening rapidly. 
Many of our educationists and oublic men, 
however, have not fully realized how 
Serious are the actual conditions, academic 
and physical, that obtain in the colleges 
and universities, Even those who are broad- 
Ту aware of the situation, fail to notice its 
poignancy because they have become used 
to such conditions, Tt would, therefore, be 
useful. to describe them briefly. 


11.18. The existing situation in higher edu- 
cation during the academic year broadly 
alternates between slackness and strain — 
slackness during the session, strain at the 
time of examinations. In many of the weak- 
er colleges and universities. a majority of 
teachers teach mechanically and ‘listlessly. 
The subjects in which they lecture do not 
often involve their intellectual Passion. They 
do not usually have a part in the formula- 
tion of the syllabus which they are requir- 
ed to teach, nor do they make—with a few 
bright exceptions—experiments in methods 


of teaching. There is little enthusiasm for 
learning or discovery of new truths because 
research is not considered an integral part 
of their duties and whatever research is done 
is usually of unconvincing quality. In the 
absence of a 'research impregnated' atmos- 
phere, even the intellectually ambitious 
younger members of the staff are soon 
caught up in the general atmosphere of 
indifference or cynicism. A large proportion 
of teachers suffer from financial worries— 
particularly in colleges where grades. are 
low—and are often unable to buy any books 
or journals. Even the physical conditions 
of work discourage serious, undistracted 
study or intellectual dialogue with their 
colleagues. фен there is опе staff 
common room which is not large enough 
even to accommodate all the members of 
the faculty. In some. of the institutions, 
there are additional factors which are un- 
congenial for the development of intellec- 
tual vitality. The hierarchical concentra- 
tion of authority. within. the departments 
and colleges, the atmosphere of distrust 
between senior and junior teachers, the 
cynicism about administrative authorities. 
the unseemly conflicts about offices and 
positions and the attitude of envy towards 
persons of superior attainments—all have 
contributed to the deadening of the spirit 
of intellectual curiosity and adventure. 
Some of the members are diverted from 
intellectual concerns into intrigue and con- 
flict over the small administrative or finan- 
cial prizes afforded by Indian academic life. 
On ton of all this, the bureaucratic structure 
within which research has to be done, the 
dependence on the approval of indifferent 
superiors, the elaborate procedures through 
which equinment made abroad has to be 
obtained, the difficulties in the mainten- 
ance and repair of equipment once obtain- 
ed. and in establishing contact with 
researchers working on related subjects, 
have all had a depressing effect on the 
morale of teachers and on the quality and 
quantity of their research output. 

11.14. The situation with regard) to the 
students is no better. Many now come from 
comparatively or entirely uneducated homes 
and are ill-prepared at the secondary level 
їо undertake gennine university work: they 
have little experiance af independent study: 
their curiosity is unquickened and learning 


mis У a matter of mechanical 
memorization. "There is. as д rule. little 
discussion of intellectual matters with their 
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medium. is an Indian language, there is a 
dearth of suitable textbooks and supplemen- 
tary literature necessary to achieve com- 
petence in their subjects. Many of them 
cannot be expected to read textbooks in 
English because it has not become for them 
the language of the library. The capacities 
of the better students are not fully stretched 
by curricular offerings or the stimulus which 
inspiring teachers could provide. In addi- 
tion, a large majority of students are beset 
with financial worries which make сопсеп- 
tration on academic work difficult. 


11.15. This may appear an exaggerated 
picture, But it is not. If anything, it errs 
on the side of underestimation. It is, of 
course, true that there are brignt exceptions 
to this dark picture which one must grate- 
fully acknowledge. But taken all in all, the 
ideal of academic excellence is confined to 
a minority of teachers and students who 
haye to keep it alive against the downward 
pressure of discouraging circumstances. 


1116. This situation has been in existence 
for а long time. What is new is the magni- 
tude of the problems aad their accentuauon 
as a result of the extraordinarily rapid ex- 
pansion of higher education and the deve- 
lopment of new expectations in the post- 
independence era. In the past, the need for 
a better, more effective education was not 
felt so keenly because, so long as India did 
not supply the higher cadres of its own rul- 
ing class—or did so to à limited extent—the 

ficiency and effectiveness of its intelligent- 
sia was of secondary importance from the 
point of view of the tasks it was expected 
to perform. Now that the responsibility for 
the progress of the country squarely . rests 
on us we cannot afford to plead any alibis- 
The quality of education, therefore, becom- 
es of crucial significance. As the number 
of jobs and positions to be filled with highly 
trained persons increases, the discrepancy 
between need and the capacity to meet the 

eed is widening. It is obvious that, if 
higher education is not radically improved, 
our ‘administration and technical progress, 
our intellectual standards and social advance 


will all be most seriously handicapped. 


ESTABLISHMENT оғ MAJOR UNIVERSITIES 


1119. The Proposal. While the need to 
improve higher education is widely гесов- 
nized, difficulties begin when one tries to 
discuss the remedies. The most common 
suggestions put forward in this regard are 
usually just the reverse of the defects des- 
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reforms. into being through. administrative 
measures, without taking into account the 
limited resources of finance and personnel 
available for such reforms or the adminis- 
trative and political inhibitions operating 
against their realization. Indeed, it might 
be said without much exaggeration that 
many of the proposed remedies pre-suppose 
the existence of conditions which, if they 
really existed, would have made the reforms 
unnecessary! It is, therefore, imperative 
that. we should adopt some new plan of 
action which would be both realistic and 
effective. 


11.18. The new strategy that we propose 
has two important aspects. The first is the 
need to concentrate scarce human resources 
and.not to scatter them over too wide an 
area, Even at present, our own universities 
and Pos, iy produce a small number of out- 
standing Indian scientists and scholars who, 
if they were. to enter upon an academic car- 
eer under the right conditions, would be 
able to make a great contribution to the 
improvement of our academic standards. 
But, apart from the fact that they are too 
few compared to our inherent national capa- 
city and our population, they are unfortu- 
nately scattered thinly and at random over 
the entire system of higher education and 
have to work in comparative isolation and 
under unfavourable conditions; the burdeu 
of à heavy teaching load; large classes of un- 
challenging students; apathetic or intellec- 
tually unambitious colleagues; and an admi- 
nistrative system which intentionally or un- 
intentionally does not encourage and, in 
some cases, even actively discourages high 
intellectual vitality and motivation. The 
able persons, who could have provided the 
required leavening are thus rendered  in- 
effectual when they are so scattered and 
what is worse, their own creative powers de- 
сау under such conditions. On the other 
hand, experience has shown that. the best 
results follow where a goodly number of 
persons of high potentialities come together 
in face-to-face intellectual communities and, 
by their constant dialogue and communica- 
tion, stimulate each other to put forth their 
best creative efforts. If there is high quality 
of personnel, it makes all the . difference 
whether.people work in relative isolation 
resulting eventually in stagnation or in 
vigorous self-activating groups. Нә? 

1119. The most important reform that we 
envisage is the development of five or six of 
what we may call ‘major’ universities where 
conditions may be provided, both as to staff 
and students as well as to the BE 
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in any part of the 
world so that really gifted and promising 
Students need not normally have to go 
abroad for evs postgraduate or re- 

training. We consider that the de- 
t of a few of the most promising 


. universities in India (including, we hope 


ове of the IITs and one agricuitural uni- 
versity) to such a standard within the next 
cnt an is definitely practicable and 

d be taken up as a matter of high 
priority. 


11.20. Why do we make this proposal and 
it as crucial at this stage? There 
be several advantages іп creating 
universities. In the first piace, they 
their existence felt oy their re- 
by the high standaras of train- 
They x ub " у“ 
would also supply a y 
of the outstanding personnel needed 
staffs of universities, colleges and 
ns of higher education, In 
their graduates may be 
into them the standards acquired 
universities and to spread the 
uine intellectual activity and de- 
the institutions where they are 
. It is unfortunate that, at pre- 
аге hardly any such universities 
in the country which perform this vital and 
catalytic role in the Indian academic world. 
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' 1121. One important advantage of these 
universities 


is that we would be able to pro- 

vide, within = сити "mi rear тт 
postgraduate education comparable to t 
їп educationally не are qe nations. The 
Scholars and scientists trained in these uni- 
versities will feel much more akin to their 
own centres of creativity. The importance 
to foreign degrees whether they are 

| ога е ог poor quality, will be 

y ed and those who have 


abroad to receive first-rate post- 

education', study abroad will pri- 

marily aim at class Indian 

scholars to work with distinguished scho- 
lars of international reputation. 


11.22. This concept of providing first-rate 
postgraduate education to talented young 
persons within the country received strong 
зен from Prof. F. Seitz, President of the 
US. Academy of Sciences, and Prof. Р. М 
$. Blackett (President of the Royal Society) 
It would be worthwhile to quote from the 
convocation address to the University. of 
Leeds (England) delivered by Prof. Blackett 
іп 1964. His remarks may or may not apply 
to some developing countries; tLey are cer 
tainly relevant to ап conditions: 


adequate supply of 
blood of а creative unive sity uate de- 
rtment Following this it will be difficult to 
good май un they have ап ‘adequate 
of postgraduate students, Second, the 
loss of trained people to the deve,oping countries, 
Бу overseas students not returning to their home- 
land after taking their ‘abroad, will 
be reduced. Third, it Save much foreign ex- 
change. A three-year Ph.D. course will cost some 
£3,000, taking fees, maintenance and fares into 
еее апа 5а Ба ы NI foreign 
State or privately. чт = 


11.23. Іп addition, these universities 
would help Indian academic life to come 
into its own. At present, the ‘centre cf 
gravity’ of Indian academic life is largely 
outside India. That is to say, our scholars 


students and trainees were studying гечи 
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а situation, many of the good students 
lose their motivation for intellectual 
work and neither fulfil their own potentiali- 
ties nor stimulate one another adequately as 
they normally should in a good institution, 
They are not numerous and = powerful 
enough to offset the downward drag of the 
uninterested or apathetic students, and in- 
stead of pulling the others upward, they 
themselves tend to become submerged in 
the mass. A major university of the kind 
We contemplate should have а ‘critical 
mass' of students of outstanding capacity 
and promise. This is possible only if they 
are recruited on an all-India basis. | We, 
therefore, recommend that а national 
scholarship scheme combined with a place- 
ment programme should be organized—the 
Scholarships being tenable only at the major 
universities or at others where well  de- 
veloped centres of advanced study (to be 
discussed later) exist or in their approved 
constituent or . affiliated colleges: The 
amount of these scholarships should. cover 
all costs of university education e.g., tui- 
tion and other university fees, maintenance, 
and. allowance for textbooks and a. small 
allowance for personal expenses. 


11.29. Each major university should. | be 
assigned a number of. scholarships: for the 
undergraduate ‘stage which. will provide it 
with enough talented students Фот гії: post- 

raduate classes. ;The-actual number. may 

е decided for each. majór university by the 
UGC from year to year, іп! view. of all the 
factors involved: ‘Of these . ‘scholarships, 
about half should be from outside the area 
of the university and half for students from 
inside its area. To avoid loss of time, | a 
beginning may’ be made Һу making... use 
of the existing examinations conducted by 
the universities and the State Boards | of 
Secondary Education | supplemented... by 
other data as recommended elsewhere... As 
far as possible, students should: be * selected 
from all the States and Union, Territories. 

ach university may, if it considers. it neces- 
sary, administer a special test for the pur- 
pose, ог all the major universities. may 
jointly organize а national test аз! the IiT's 
are doing at present. Тһе scholarships 
must, ђе continued at the postgraduate 
level where smaller numbers: are ! involved 
but the. difficult problem of ddjusting the 
standards of different universities has to. be 
tackled. 


11.30. Recruitment of Staff. In ‘building 
up-a.major.uniyersity, it will be necéssary 


"оа OLS ЗАЧ 
1 Times Educational Supplement, 


to conduct an energetic search throughout 
the country for outstanding and promising 
young persons for its teaching and research 
staff. We recommend that each department 
or faculty should have a specially appointed 
personnel advisory committee, which would 
work in close collaboration with the. ap- 
pointing authorities of the © university; to 
find faculty members in fields in which it is 
already distinguished or in which it) seeks 
distinction. 14 should have, as a. major 
responsibility, the search for the most out- 
standing апа promising Ph.Ds, M.As. and 
M.Se's. апа éven brilliant recent graduates. 
Тһе great» merit of such committees. lies in 
their informality and freedom from -rigid 
procedures and this should be fully ensur- 
ed. They should scrutinize the lists оѓ 
Indians abroad and the. candidates ама - 
able within the country and the search. for 
staff, instéad of being limited to the State 
or the region, should be made nation-wide 
and, in a sense, world-wide. They should 
actively seek such candidates for appoint- 
ments and wherever necessary, offer them 
advance increments, What is even  raore 
important, they ‘should be assured of. re- 
search opportunities, opportunities for study 
leave and the possibility of achieving pro- 
fessional excellence. There should be room 
for flexibility in the appointments and 
Promotions. The UGC should place at the 
disposal of each university a contingency 
fund whieh.may be used to provide more 
attractive salaries to persons of exceptional 
promise and performance...However, the 
tendency to use'it simply to reward or pro- 
mote persons who have passed the peak ^f 
their creative powers should be ‘strongly 
resisted. Moreover, it should be open to a 
university, оп the advice of the Head, to 
reduce the number of posts for lecturers or 
readers and to use the Money so saved to 
appoint additional professors where this is 
justified, Care should also be taken not to 
appoint men on an emergency basis. For 
instance, the appointing authorities should 
never say: „This post has to be filled: and. 
we hope, this person will be good enough'. 
It is better to leave a post unfilled or to 
make some temporary arrangements than 
to, fill it with а person whose main quali- 
fication is availability. It is only ‘inspired 
men—found, rewarded and planted firmly in 
the classroom—who can and undoubtedly 
will give..;....... our (universities and) 
colleges a new lustre, built on the myster- 
lous moments when mind confronts ‘mind 
and а student suddenly sénses the "power 


апа richness of his own їпїеПесї} 1 
—— MÀ. 
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11.31. Centres of Advanced Study. Partly 
as a preparation and partly as a conse- 
quence of the establishment of these major 
universities, it is necessary to strengthen 
and expand the UGC programme of the 
establishment of centres of advanced study. 
One way of doing this will be to establish 
‘clusters’ of advanced centres in some of 
the universities as has been done, for іп- 
stance іп Delhi University. They will add 
strength to, and enrich, one another and be 
specially helpful іп promoting inter- 
disciplinary research. In other cases, a 
eluster of centres may not be possible and 
we may have to begin with a single centre. 
While these centres will be mainly con- 
cerned with postgraduate teaching and re- 
search, every care should be taken to see 
that they do not become isolated from the 
rest of the university and do not develop a 
kind of academie snobbishness | towards 
other departments or undergraduate teach- 
ing. In fact, they are essentially meant to 
help in raising the standard of the depart- 
ments and the university as a whole. We 
would recommend the establishment of 
about fifty such centres, including some in 
modern Indian languages over the next five 
to ten years. At least one of them should 
concentrate on developing an inter-discipli- 
nary approach to education. The other 
areas which are not covered in the scheme 
at present are agriculture, engineering, 
medicine and modern Indian languages. We 
recommend that the scheme should be ex- 
tended to these also. 


11.32. Provision of Facilities. We need 
hardly emphasize that it will be necessary 
to provide adequate. facilities and satis- 
factory conditions of work for this critical 
mass of gifted students and teachers. as- 
sembled in the major universities. The 
programme need not necessarily ре very 
costly, especially if the emphasis is on 
austerity and utility rather than on osten- 
tation and luxury. In fact, we look forward 
to the major universities giving a lead in 
reducing expenditure on buildings and 
equipment. 


11.33. Some General Suggestions. We 
would like to make the following sugges- 
tions regarding the selection, periodical re- 
view and management of the centres of ad- 


vanced study : 


(1) The administration of a centre, sub- 
ject to the overall supervision of 
the university’s Executive Council, 
should be the responsibility of its 
director assisted by a small but re- 
presentative committee of his col- 


leagues. This should consist of all 
the professors іп the department 
and a number of readers and lectur- 
ers elected by the staff. We sug- 
gest that it might meet at least 
three times a year to discuss the 
academic programme of the de- 
partment and related matters, its 
proceedings being circulated to the 
faculty of the Academic Council. 
In fact, the setting up of such de- 
partmental committees would Бе 
useful in all departments, whether 
it has a centre of advanced study 
or not. 


(2 


~ 


A centre once established should 
not be taken to mean that it will 
continue to be there irrespective of 
its work and performance. The pri- 
vilege of being a centre of advanc- 
ed study must, as it were, be con- 
tinually earned and deserved. 


(3) The original selection of a uni- 
versity | department as a centre 
should be made on the basis of the 
quality and extent of work already 
done by it, its reputation for good 
teaching, its contribution to ге- 
search and its potentiality for fur- 
ther development. The process of 
selection should be so devised that 
it wil win the confidence of the 
universities and the academic com- 
munity generally. 


(4) Each centre of advanced study 
should have, say, once in three to 
five years, a visiting committee, 
consisting of outstanding Indian 
and, where possible and necessary, 
foreign experts who will conduct a 
review and appraisal of the ac- 
complishments of the centre. These 
visiting committees should not in- 
clude members of the centre under 
review and they must not hesitate’ 
to be outspokenly critical where 
such criticism is called for. Above 
all, they must concentrate on offer- 
ing positive suggestions for the im- 
provement of teaching and research 
within the centre. 


11.34. Extension of Excellence to other 
Departments. Steps should be taken to en- 
sure that the standards of the centres of 
advanced study, whether in the major or 
other universities, are extended, as early as 
possible, to other departments and to affi- 
liated colleges. For this purpose, we make 
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the following suggestions: 


(1) The centres within 


(2) 


"726; 


~ 


a university 
should function їп close collabor- 
ation with other centres and de- 
partments which are not cenires of 
advanced study and measures 
should be adopted to involve the 
entire staff of the university іп 
functioning as an  intellectually 
effective community. 


The major universities should con- 
stantly strive to enlarge the area of 
their excellence. For this purpose, 
they might be given a grant in pro- 
portion to the number of centres 
they already possess, to be used 
for the puipose of raising other 
departments within the university 
to their level. Such grants, given 
in the first instance, for five years 
for what we might call 'aspirant 
centres' should be used for the re- 
cruitment of adequate staff and the 
acquisition of equipment and books. 
They may be renewed for a second 
five year period if the progress is 
satisfactory. 


Centres for advanced study should 
seek to bring the relevant teachers 
of their affiliated colleges into 
closer contact with their work. We 
suggest that the better qualified and 
more interested» teachers of е 
affiliated colleges should be еп- 
couraged to attend staff and  post- 
graduate seminars of the, centre. 
Opportunities for. research within 
the framework of the centre should 
be’ provided for college teachers if 
they аге judged to be qualified for 
the purpose and . their research 
schemes are approved. They should 
have the privilege of using the 
facilities of the centre to  supple- 
ment the resources of their col- 
leges. Study leave should be рег- 
mitted for this purpose and, where 
the college cannot afford to pay the 
teacher’s salary, the expenditure 
may be met out of the funds of the 
Centre.. It should also be possible 
to make available, to the major 
universities, specially earmarked 
grants for the upgrading of their 
colleges out of the funds allocated 
by the UGC for the improvement 
of colleges. If, in spite of all the 
guidance and assistance .provided, 


the colleges fail to improve and to 
produce the desired results, the 
universities should seriously con- 
sider the possibility of using their 
powers to disaffiliate them. 


11.35. Financial Support. It is obvious 
that the development of these major uni- 
versities, as indicated above, will require 
considerable investment of funds in capi- 
tal expenditure and the running costs will 
also be heavy. It is essential that the ex- 
penditure required for their development— 
both capital and recurring—should be place- 
ed at the disposal of the UGC by the Cent- 
ral Government. 


IMPROVEMENT OF OTHER UNIVERSITIES AND 
AFFILIATED COLLEGES 


11.36. Side by side with the development 
of these major universities and centres of 
advanced study, measures must also be 
adopted to ensure that the excellence gene- 
rated in them is gradually extended to 
other universities and affiliated colleges so 
that standards in the entire system of higher 
education are upgraded in due course. It 
is to the discussion of this second part of 
the programme for the improvement of 
higher education that we now turn. 


11.37. Supply of Teachers for Higher Edn- 
cation. One of the important ‘contributions 
which the major universities can make to 
the development of the other universities 
and affiliated colleges, as pointed out earlier, 
is to provide them with teachers of quality. 
Steps have to be taken to ensure this and 
for this purpose, we make the following 
proposals: 


(1) Every effort should be made to in- 
duce talented students from the 
universities to join the teaching 
profession and to place a majority 
of them in universities and colleges, 
other than their own, so that they 
can help to raise standards. The 
UGC Should maintain a central 
clearing-house agency for the pur- 
pose and supply the data about 
these young scholars to universities 
and colleges and supply them with 
information about available: jobs. 


(2) With a view to facilitating the re- 
cruitment of outstanding persons 


to the teaching profession, the 


= r This privilege should also be extended to postgraduate and advanced third-year undergreduate students of these 
affiliated colleges, 
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UGC should sponsor a scheme for 
instituting a number of fellowships 
for the purpose. The fellowships 
Should be at three levels--lectu- 
rers, readers and professors. Out- 
standing persons, who тау other- 
wise be lost to the profession, 
should be granted these fellow- 
ships and seconded to work in suit- 
able departments of universities, 
care being taken to see that they 
are appointed against permanent 
posts as early as possible. 


(3) The universities and affiliated col- 
leges should be encouraged, so far 
as possible, to pre-select their new 
teachers and attach them to the 
major universities for about a year 
during which period they will 
come into contact with some out- 
standing teachers in their own and 
allied fields, will receive. orienta- 
tion towards their chosen profes- 
sion and perhaps study schemes 
and techniques of research adopt- 
ed there. 


In course of time, as the graduates of the 
major universities and centres of advanced 
study find appointments in the other uni- 
versities and colleges, they will carry over 
their traditions of work and scholarship to 
their colleges and it is likely that they will 
be more actively receptive to the new ideas 
emanating from their universities and more 
disposed to enter into an intellectual dia- 
logue with them. The influence сі the 
major universities will thus pass into other 
sectors of higher education and help in 
raising standards. 


11.38. This process of extending the stand- 
ards of the major universities should be 
fostered by the UGC by adopting, amongst 
others, the following devices: 


(1) Strong inter-university links should 
be formed among members of the 
centres of advanced study, members 
of aspirant centres, leading univer- 
sity departments and outstanding 
affiliated colleges, іп particular 
fields of research. For this purpose, 
small two to three-day conferences 
at which a few papers are presented 
and a critical and constructive dis- 
cussion forms the main part of the 
agenda, should be encouraged on a 
fairly large scale. The funds re- 
quired for the purpose should be in- 
cluded in the grants to the centres. 


(2) Invitations may be given to  pro- 
mising scholars and scientists from 
other universities or affiliated col- 
leges to do research and to conduct 
seminars (say for a term or a 
session) at one of the centres of ad- 
vanced study.. It. would contribute 
to their intellectual | refreshment 
and give an incentive to the staff of 
the other universities and colleges 
to strive to win the distinction and 
the advantages of such an invitation. 


11.39. Development of Other Universi- 
ties. The universities, which are not major 
universities, should also strive to develop 
high standards, to begin with, at least іп 
one or two departments, by due concentra- 
tion of resources and by securing compe- 
tent teachers. If they do so, the UGC should 
give them special grants on the basis of 
merit. When a university department is 
thus raised to a high level, its further ele- 
vation to the status of an aspirant centre 
may be considered; and, if it satisfies the 
conditions laid down, it may be . assisted 
financially for a period of five years in the 
urst instance. lf its progress is satisfactory, 
the department could be developed, in aue 
course, into a full-fledged centre of advanc- 
ed study. We hope that once this process 
starts, it will be possible to raise quite a 
number of the universities to a reasonably 
high standard by the end of the century. 


11.40. Development of Affiliated Col- 
leges. We have to recognize that the 
standard of the first degree and other post- 
graduate work in the bulk of affiliated col- 
leges cannot be, in general, the same as that 
of the education imparted in university de- 
partments. ‘The latter will usually have a 
more balanced combination of teaching and 
research than in a college, better staff, 
better qualified students and better те- 
sources. 


11.41. At the same time, there are several 
colleges of long standing which have done 
and are doing as good work as any good 
university and it should be an objective of 
educational policy to encourage them. The 
major universities ^ should specially help 
them in every possible way. They will get 
many of their teachers from them and will 
be inevitably drawn in a healthy competi- 
tion for raising standards. To assist in 
this process, we make the following recom- 
mendations: фы 


| үер, Henne б 
(1) Affiliated colleges should ре classified 


“in terms of the level of their performance. 
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For instance, the criteria for this purpose 


may, amongst others, include: 


— number and quality of stafi; 


~ number and general quality of 
students; 


== research output; 
= library facilities; 


— laboratory facilities for science stu- 
dents; 


— quality of student discipline; 


— performance of graduates of the col- 
lege in national scholarships еха- 
munations; 


— innovations in teaching procedures; 
and 


— examination results, 


The techniques of applying the above 
criteria in practice must be worked out and 
the instituuonal machinery for the quin- 
quennial reviews of colleges on this basis 
must also be adequately provided. This 
classification should be used to provide spe- 
cial ‘merit’ grants to deserving colleges. 
For example, colleges which rank high on 
the list and continue to improve their pro- 
grammes and teaching should be given cer- 
tain advantages such as salary bonuses for 
their teachers, grants for libraries, laborato- 
ries and necessary amenities for staff and 
students, ete., or colleges which have main- 
tained a good and effective library system 
dor a period от, say, five years could be 
given matching grants to improve their 
libraries further. Similarly, colleges which, 
while maintaining other academic standards, 
have avoided. serious breaches of discipline, 
might be given outright or matching grants 
‘for improved staff and student amenities, 
and so on. We are aware that such a sys- 
tem of college classification and grant-in- 
aid is beset with administrative difficulties. 
We, therefore, recommend that the UGC, in 
consultation with the universities and State 
Governments, should examine this question 
of classification of colleges in terms of level 
of achievement and make use of it in the 
allocation of grants to colleges under the 
fourth five year plan, 


(2) Finally, we should like to refer to the 
question of fautonomous' colleges which has 
been under discussion for many years. 
Where there is an outstanding college (or 
a small cluster of very good colleges) with- 


in a large university which has shown the 
capacity to improve изеш markedly, consi- 
чегапоп зпоша be given to granting it an 
autonomous status, his would involve the 
power to trame 1ts own rules ot admissions, 
to prescribe its courses of study, to conduct 
examinauons and so on. Тһе parent uni- 
versity's role will be опе of general supervi- 
sion and the actual conferment of the degree. 
The priviiege cannot be conferred once 
and tor ali—it will have to be continually 
earned and deserved—and ıt should be open 
to the university, atter careful scrutiny ог 
tne position, to revoke the autonomous 
Status if the college at any stage begins to 
deteriorate in из standards. We recom- 
mend that provision for the recognition о! 
such autonomous colleges be made in the 
constitution of the universities. 1t should 
be possible, in our opinion, by the end of the 
fourth five year plan, to bring at least fifty 
or the best colleges under this category. 


IMPROVEMENT ог TEACHING AND EVALUATION 


11.42. Improvement of ‘Teaching. One of 
the most important reiorms needed in 
nigher education is to improve teaching and 
evaluation. The existing conditions in this 
regard are extremely unhappy. Most of the 
ieacning, ий comparatively recently, has 
been dominated by a syllabus which 1s many 
years out-of-date. In fact the position in 
many universities remains unchanged stili. 
As ihe performance of students is assessed 
by a single external examination based on 
ine syllabus, an undue emphasis is placed 
on unintelligent and selective cramming. 
The situation is further aggravated by rigid 
rules which govern the selection of courses, 
by the inordinate amount of time that both 
students and teachers spend in formal class- 
room contacts, with the resulting lack of 
opportunity. for independent study by the 
students and of adequate time for lecture- 
preparation by the teachers. If university 
teaching is to be vitalised, changes are need- 
ed on the following lines!: 


—more flexibility in the courses offer- 
ed and more freedom of choice by 
the students; 


—а marked reduction in the amount 
of formal instruction and a corres- 
ponding increase in tutorial work, 
discussion groups, seminars and in 
independent study; and 

—a change in the character of teach- 
ing to discourage cramming drasti- 
cally and to stimulate curiosity, 


1 The need to orientate university teachers to ew and better methods of teaching has already been dealt with in 


Chapter IV. 
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problem-solving ability and origin- 
ality: 

11.43. The problem of introducing greater 
flexibility in the courses will be discussed 
in the next chapter. With regard to the 
formal lectures, we suggest that, in the uni- 
versities and the colleges, the number о: 
formal classroom and laboratory hours 
should be somewhat reduced. The time thus 
saved should be devoted to independent 
study, under the guidance of instructors, to 
assigned reading, writing of essays, solving 
of scientific and mathematical |. problems, 
and small research projects in which ihe 
student seeks out and learns to use inde- 
pendently. the. books and documents he 
needs. Every effort should be. made to 
challenge and stretch the minds of the 
students by. assigning them more exact- 
ing. reading. assignments, asking them 
to. solve more difficult. problems : and 
providing opportunities for. independent 
study of subjects in which they. become 
especially interested. In addition, the stu- 
dents should be encouraged to do much 
more general reading than they do at pre- 
sent, both during the academic year and in 
vacation periods... This highlights the im- 
portance of building up good libraries, both 
in universities and in colleges. 


1144. Development of Libraries. With 
ever increasing enrolment in universities 
and colleges, the demand for library service 
has been constantly growing. Unlike the 
past, the library staff have now to cater to 
the diverse needs of undergraduates, post- 
graduates and research scholars. It should 
be realized that modern university libra- 
ries are also required to serve a larger num- 
ber of academic. departments and to per- 
form new functions like indexing and abs- 
tracting. Moreover, the present position of 
expenditure on books and periodicals is not 
satisfactory. It is only in four universities 
that expenditure on books and periodicals 
is more than 5 per cent of the total expendi- 
ture as shown below: 


No. of 


Percentage of total N of 
universities! 


expenditure 


Less than 1 per cent | 2 у 4 9895 
Вы » d» іы 34 
5 pércentand above  . 1 Ч 0 „Эш 


11.45. In this connection, we make the 
following recommendations: | 

(1) The Heads о! Departments and 
library ‘staff ‘should’ co-operate» fully. in 

т Information available for 43 universities; 
it tina Damm eno 


in our universities, 


drawing up an integrated plan of library 
development, from a long-range point of 
view. Such a plan should take into consi- 
deration a number of factors such as the 
anticipated increase in enrolment, the 
faculty-wise distribution of students, new 
subjects and fields of specialisation, special 
research projects and so on. 


(2) No new university, college or depart- 
ment should be set up without taking into 
account its library needs in terms of staff, 
books, journals, space, etc. Моћи could 
be more damaging to a growing department 
than to neglect its library or to give it a low 
priority. On the. contrary, the library 
should be an important centre of attraction 
on the college or university campus. 


(3) The utilization of library grants 
should be süitably "phased. over a plan 
period. Im other words, there should be a 
regular programme of strengthening of 
academic departments and the: library, in- 
stead of haphazardly overfeeding them in 
one year and starving them in the next. 


(4) An essential thing about the develop- 
ment plan of a university library is to lay 
down physical rather than financial targets. 
Even more important is a proper use of 
books by students and teachers. Lectures 
should be supplemented by tutorial instruc- 
tion, and thereafter the students should 
turn to the library to find for themselves, 
with the help of reference librarians, the 
relevant material and knowledge needed. 
More working hours and working days, easy 
accessibility to books, adequate provision 1n 
terms of staff, multiple copies of textbooks 
which may be loaned to needy students, bet- 
ter display of new reading material, organi- 
zation of book-clubs, separate rooms for 
periodicals, reference books and research 
works, are some of the measures that would 


Һер raise the standard of library service. 


The reading habit, which is appallingly low, 
must be toned up in every possible way. 


(5) Іп addition to. having ‘departmental’ 
and ‘seminar’ libraries stocked with a ‘work- 
ing collection of books and journals" the 
central library should facilitate inter- 
disciplinary communication as also the work 
of research scholars in^ borderline disci- 
plines. This will also be economical in the 
long run. 


(бу With the emergence of/active research 
there is a need for 


] 


and undertake the work af documenta- 
tjon-ecarch, ot abstracting, For 
„И will 


this advisable to set up a 
tew centres with equipment for 
photographie of documents 


each as microfilming and photostating. 


(7) We should completely break away 
from the traditional view that a library із 
а conventional but more ог less use 
go и ое 

ng a universi 
but the а Жы to 


(8) A collection of books, even a collec: 
tion good does not constitute а 
‘library’. Given enthusiastic teachers ‘who 
teach with books, and librarians who can 
cooperate with them in converting the 
library into an inteliectual wor! , even 
а comparatively small collection of sensi- 
tively chosen books "a, work wonders in 
= life of students, Without such a staff, 


ties to the daily needs. and activities of the 
academic community, both professors and 
‘Students. The book selection should be 
‘oriented toward instruction 
research. The and library staff 
усы прера A and copies м 
books purchased cally wor) 
to discard books. Many 


j 


teacher in keeping 
1 in bis Geld: 


of 
— provide library facilities and services 
necemary for the success of мў tor- 


—ю books, students and scholars 
under conditions which 

encourage reading for pleasure, 
self-discovery, personal growth and 


the sharpening of intellectual! curio- 
sity. 

(10) There is no formula for cstimating 
with how much money a univer- 
sity invest in its libraries’. It has 
been found that the expenditure on library 


in relation 19 total educational expenditure 
of the university, has up from 1:88 
Е M € ~ i per cent in 1950- 
у је е "grants provided by 
the Uae had begun to make an 5-1 Тһе 
U ty Education Commission had sug- 
about 6*5 Cent of educational 
reasonable expenditure on libra- 

ries. But this could vary. from 6:5 per 
cent to 10 per cent depending on the stage 
of ~ of h university library. 


pm ч led that, as а norm, 
versi each year about 
Rs. 25 for each ЕТ rg registered and 
(11) The foreign exchange needed for 
eade мень should be 

allocated separately to UGc. 
1146. Ц is most important to emphasize 
original thinking in fhe study of ali = 
and to discourage. rate of 
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the number of teachers at the college level 
could be increased or alternatively, part of 
the time of lecturers and readers could be 
freed for research. It would also be possible 
to pay postgraduate and research students 
for teaching tasks and this would help some 
needy and able students to continue their 
education. 


11.51. Teaching Methods. The problem 
of teaching methods in higher education 
has been a relatively neglected subject in 
India so far. We recommend that it may be 
examined by the UGC through a special 
committee appointed for the purpose. We 
also recommend that the schools of educa- 
üon! whose establishment we have pro- 
posed, should make a special study of the 
teaching methods, not only at the school 
stage, but also. in the universities and 
affiliated colleges. Such studies will be of 
great use іп organizing the orientation 
courses for junior lecturers which we have 
recommended. 


11.52. Examination Reform. In the pre- 
sent system, when the future of the students 
is totally decided by one external examina- 
tion at the end of the year, they pay mini- 
mum attention to the teachers, do. little 
independent study throughout most of the 
academic year and cram desperately. for 
the ‘final examination. The crippling effect 
of external examinations on the quality of 
work їй higher-education is 50 great. that 
examination reform. has become crucial. to 
all progress апа has to go hand іп hand 
‘with the. improvements. in teaching,. The 
“UGC rightly emphasized | the significance 
of the problem and said: ‘We are convinced 
‘that уге are to Suggest any single reform 
in university education, it should be that 

examinations’, Опе of the earliest efforts 
of the UGC was’ concerned with. the study 
of the problem and the report of its expert 
committee on examination reform is a use- 
ful document. But it has not been imple- 
mented to any appreciable extent: so. far. 
This із опе of those areas in education about 
which one сап say that the. problem is 
known; its significance is realized; -the 
broad lines of the solution—-at least.to begin 
With—are known; but for Some reason or 
other, an. effort to implement it on any 
worthwhile scale ог in a meaningful 
manner.has not yet been made. What is 
needed. is vigorous and sustained action. 


11.53. We make below a few recom- 
mendations that. might make a welcome 


1 Chapter ТУ, 


2 Aspecial paper on the subject Prepared for us by р 
We broadly agree with the recommendations made therei 


break-through in the situation. One line 
of attack would be to abolish set syllabuses 
and the external examinations based on 
them altogether and to replace them by a 
System of internal and continuous evalua- 
tion by the teachers themselves. "This is 
already being done in some institutions like 
the IITs. or the agricultural universities 
and it. could be increasingly extended to 
others as soon аз the necessary facilities 
and conditions can be provided. Ме hope 
that, at no distant date, it will be adopted 
by all teaching universities and that the 
major universities would give a lead in this 
matter. 


11.54, We realize, however, that external 
examinations will remain with из for a 
long time, especially in universities which 
have large numbers of affiliated colleges of 
very unequal standards. The main strategy 
here would be to attack the problem on two 
fronts: introduction of more frequent, 
periodical assessment so that the undue 
emphasis on the final examination as the 
sole determinant of success is reduced; and 
reform -of evaluation techniques. With 
regard to the first, a good deal can be 
gained if the performance of the student is 
assessed throughout the session in a suit- 
able manner ‘and if periodical tests are held 
in the middle and at the end of each term. 
A system of internal assessment should be 
introduced as a supplement to the external 
examination; ^ based оп such periodical 
evaluations. "The results of these internal 
assessments’ should not ђе mechanically 
added ` to marks but kept 
separate and both should be shown side by 
Side in the final certificate, Passes should 


and‘ also related 
institutions which. tend lo overassess their 
students ersistently would stand to lose in 
status and finance, The regulations may also 
authorise, the university 10 Withdraw affi- 


liation for persistent irresponsible assess- 
ment. 


1155, Regarding improvement in exami- 
nation techniques, We have little to add to 
“һе learned literature already available on 
the subject? we said earlier, what is 


i J. Taylor is given in Supplementaty Volume I, Part V. 
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lacking is not knowledge, but will, courage 
and perseverance to work out its implemen- 
tation. We suggest the following measures: 


(1) There is need for a central source to 
guide and activate a movement of examina- 
tion reform, without which no early апа 
effective progress is possible. For instance, 
the activity that one now sees in this matter 
in the State Boards for Secondary Education 
is due largely to the Central Examination 
Reform, Unit in the National Council. of 
Educational Research апа Training. | We 
recommend. that. the. UGC. should set up 
immediately a similar examination reform 
unit for higher. education at а sufficiently 
high level which would work, in collabora- 
tion with the. universities.. This could. 
become the starting point of an effective pro- 
gramme of reform. 


(2) The next step should be to persuade 
some universities to launch upon the pro- 
gramme in a big way. In addition to major 
universities which will have to give a lead 
by abolishing the external examinations al- 
together, the other universities should set 
up special units for examination reform and 
should prepare and implement a programme 
of reform іп consultation with the centra! 
unit. ais 


(3) Another important point of emphasis 
would be the reorientation of university 
teachers to adopt new and improved teach- 
niques of evaluation. A programme of 
seminars, discussions or workshops . should 
be organized to serve as the spearhead ot 
the reform. ‘This will have to be continued 
from year to year to evaluate results, to try 
out experiments and to make further plans: 
This’ would be the responsibility of the cen- 
tral and local examination reform units. 


We trust that, if a few universities can 
make a determined. attack on the problem 
and achieve a break-through, the whole pro- 
gramme of examination reform. will. be 
greatly accelerated. 


11.56. We recommend that the grading or 
classification of examination results is al- 
most invariably done on an absolute rather 
than on a relative basis, In our present 
system of examinations, an 80 рег cent 
mark, say, in mathematics, does not convey 
the same meaning as, say, 80 per cent mark 
in history or English. Again an 80. per cent 
mark in one year does not mean the same 
thing as 80 per cent mark in another year 
because examiners may be different, and 


1 Chapter I. 


there may be many other variations from 
year to year. A system of grading must be 
such as to bring out whether à student 
belongs, say, to the top 20 per cent of his 
class or to the bottom 20 per cent. It is 
strongly recommended that even if the 
present system of examinations and classify- 
ing the results is continued, it should be 
supplemented by giving, in the same certifi- 
cate, the relative grading of the student, say 
on a five point scale. Grade ‘A’ would 
mean that the student is in the top 20 rer 
cent of those who have been successful at 
the examination. 


11.57. We recommend that early measures 
should be taken to abolish payment of re- 
muneration to examiners Evaluation is a 
part of teaching and teachers should be 
willing to undertake it as part of their 
duties. This is one of the reasons why we 
have recommended an increase in the 
salary scales of teachers. However, we re- 
cognize that the load of this work should 
not be too heavy on any teacher and would, 
therefore, suggest that the maximum num- 
ber of scripts to be examined by a teacher 
in a year should not exceed 500. 


11:58. The.. Medium of Education. The 
problemi of teaching and evaluation in 
higher education is inextricably linked with 
the medium of education and examination. 
It was pointed out earlier! that, as a part of 
the development of education in our coun- 
try, we have (іо move energetically in the 
direction of adopting the regional languages 
as media of education at the university 
stage; that) careful г preparation should be 
made for the purpose, that both the manner 
and the time of transition would have to be 
left for decision to: the university. system: 
We shall/now: deal with some other aspects 
of the»próblem from the point of view of 
practical implementation: =, 


(1) We would like to emphasize that the 
medium of classroom . communication and 
examination should generally be the same. 
The present arrangement under, which а 
large proportion: of. students, at the first 
degree stage and even later, use the regional 
language for purposes of examinations al- 
though the classroom instruction is given 
through the medium of English, is educa- 
tionally unsatisfactory. If the student can 
be expected to express himself in the re- 
gional language in his examination, it shouk 
not normally be difficult for a teacher to do 
the same in the classroom. Та fact, the 
student's understanding of the fundamental 
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problems and issues would be better and 
his performance in the examination would 
improve if, in all cases where the univer- 
sities have taken a decision to adopt the 
regional languages as media of examina- 
tions, they also decide to adopt them as 
normal media of classroom communication. 
However, it must be remembered that the 
hold of English as a medium in the univer- 
sities is linked with the use of the regional 
languages as the languages of administra- 
tion in the States. So long as the prize 
posts in administration go to students who 
have good command over English, it will 
not be purprisings if a substantial propor- 
tion of students continue to prefer education 
given through it. 


(2) While the goal is to adopt the regional 
languages as media of education, we should 
like to stress again that this does not involve 
elimination of English. In fact, English, as 
an important library language' would play 
a vital role in higher education. No student 
should be considered as qualified for a 
degree, in particular, a Master's degree, 
unless he has acquired a reasonable pro- 
ficiency in English (ог in some other library 
language). The implications of this are 
two-fold: all teachers in higher education 
should be essentially bilingual in the sense 
that they would be able to teach in the 
regional language and in English, and all 
students (and, particularly postgraduate 
students) should be able to follow lectures 
and use reading materials in the regional 
language, as well as in English. 


(3) Great care has to be taken to ensure 
that the progress of the student entering 
the university is hampered as little as possi- 
ble by complexities relating to the media 
of education. In'a student's life, the change 
from school to college is a crucial stage. On 
entering college, he finds that there is a 
greater demand on his powers of under- 
standing and concentration than at school. 
When to this is added the difficulty in- 
herent in a sudden change in the medium 
of education, it is not to be wondered at 
that many students feel bewildered and lost 
and lose zest in their studies. At the earlier 
stage of the undergraduate course, it will 
be an advantage if the bulk of the class- 
work is done through the regional language. 
As one goes higher up the educational 
ladder and as the student's command over 
English and his familiarity with its use as a 
rnedium of education increases, more and 
1n0re of the class-work could be in English. 


At the postgraduate stage, at least for some 
time to come, the bulk of the class-work 
will have to be in English. 


(4) To safeguard the interest of minori- 
ties, some special steps would be needed. 
The maintenance of colleges teaching 
through the medium of Hindi in the non- 
Hindi speaking areas or of Urdu (which is 
not a regional language in the sense the 
other modern Indian languages are) in any 
part of the country should not only be per- 
mitted but encouraged. In so far as colleges 
teaching through the media of modern 
Indian languages other than the regional 
language of the area are concerned, there 
need be no obligation on the State to pro- 
vide such institutions, except in cases 
where an adequate number of students is 
available. But if any linguistic minority 
group offers to maintain such an institution, 
it should be permitted and admissible grants 
given to it, 


(5) As we have recommended earlier, it 
would be desirable to establish centres of 
advanced study for the development of 
modern Indian languages so as to make 
them fit media for higher education. These 
should include two centres for Urdu—one 
in the North and one in the South. 


11.59. We are definitely of the view that 
at the university stage, no language should 
be made a compulsory subject of study but 
the classical and modern languages of India 
and important foreign languages should be 
provided:as elective subjects. As we have 
recommended elsewhere, there should be 
considerable flexibility with regard to the 
choice of the subjects. The compulsory 
study of a language is likely to make some 
useful combination of subjects impracti 
cable by placing too heavy à burden on the 
students. We were concerned to find that 
in one big university, about 50 per cont of 
the total time available for education at the 
under graduate stage was devoted to the 
study of languages only. Tt js obvious that 
under such conditions, the studies of the 
principal subjects greatly suffer and stan- 
dards remain loy. 


11.60. Since an adequate command over 
a library language 15 indispensable for a 
university student, we recommend that 
adequate facilities should ђе provided 
in universities and colleges for the 
study of English and where necessary ог 
possible, for other library languages also. 
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For this purpose, we recommend the follow- 
ing: 


(1) Special units for teaching English 
should be established in university and col- 
leges whose main objective would be to 
give a good working knowledge of English 
to new entrants by the adoption of modern 
teaching techniques and in as short a time 
as possible. A distinction has to be made 
between the teaching of English as a skill 
and the teaching of English literature. The 
teachers in this unit will, therefore, need 
special training on the lines of the pioneer 
work being done at the Central Institute of 
English at Hyderabad. Moreover, it has to 
be noted that the students who enter the 
universities will be at different levels of 
attainment in English. Some will have 
come from English-medium schools and be 
well advanced. Others who come from 
urban schools with, comparatively speaking, 
good facilities for teaching English would 
be at an average level. But a large number 
who would have come from rural areas or 
the weaker schools will be at a much lower 
level of attainment. No single course in 
English would meet the needs of all these 
students. It should, therefore, be a respon- 
sibility of the English units to adjust their 
teaching to the needs of the different cate- 
gories of students and to ensure that they 
are all given at least that essential command 
over the language which will enable them 
to use it efficiently as a library language. 
While the facilities should be provided in all 
institutions so far as possible, it should be 
optional for each student to decide the 
course he would take to meet his needs or 
even take no course at all, if his prepara- 
tion at school stage is found to be adequate. 


(2) It would be an advantage to teach some 
English as а рагі ој the. elective subject 
course in-the first year of the under graduate 
stage. For example. students of economics 
may study. English for about two periods a 
week as.a part of their course in the first 
year. The object of this teaching would be 
io introduce the students to. literature in 
economics in English, to the special vocabu- 
lary used in the subject and to help them to 
read. with comprehension books and journals 
in English in their special field. Where such 
courses have been tried, they have proved 
quite helpful and have enabled the student 
to use English as a library language in his 
own field far more. efficiently than a general 
English course would do. 


(3) While English is our most important 
library language, it is necessary, as we have 
repeatedly stressed in this report, to develop 
other important library languages also. Much 
greater attention should, therefore, be given 
to the teaching of library languages other 
than English than is the case at present. 
In particular, we stress the immediate need 
to study Russian on a larger scale. 


1161. In major universities, it will be 
necessary, as a rule, to adopt English as the 
medium of education because their students 
and teachers will be drawn on an all-India 
basis. This is the only feasible approach if 
their all-India character is to be maintained. 
But we are not opposed to the possibility of 
some university, which has the necessary 
quality of staff and students, trying this ex- 
periment in a regional language. We realise 
that this will involve some. difficulties in 
drawing their students and teachers on an 
all-Inda basis; but we are convinced that 
they can be overcome. The position can be 
reviewed in due course as the linguistic situ- 
ation develops. 


STUDENT SERVICES 


11.62. A major weakness of the existing 
system of education is the failure to provide 
adequately for student welfare. This is an 
aspect of higher education which needs to 
be improved on a priority basis. 


11.63. Student services are not merely a 
welfare activity but constitute an integral 
part of education. The following are some 
of the important services which can be in- 
cluded in this programme: 


— orientation for new students; 
— health services; 
"residential facilities; 


— guidance and counselling. including 
vocational placement; 


— student activities; and 
— financial aid. 


Financial aid in the form of scholarships, 
book-banks and textbook loans and the 
provision for students to earn while they 
learn have been discussed elsewhere in the 
Report! In this chapter, it is proposed to 
discuss briefly the other forms of student 
services. 


11.64. Orientation for New Students. 
Entry into a college or a university is a very 
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important change in the life of a student; 
and in some cases, the change 1з зо great 
and sudden that he is apt to lose his balance. 
Some deliberate steps have therefore to be 
taken to facilitate adjustment. We recom- 
mend that.all institutions of higher education 
should. organize. orientation programmes 
for. their new students in the beginning 
of the academic. year., Senior. students 
should be actively associated with this pro- 
gramm. Group discussions and individual 
conferences can be arranged for the purpose 
and, where necessary, guided campus tours 
will also be helpful. No student should) be 
left in doubt about the “arrangements for 
housing and food, days and hours when his 
classes meet, the fees to be paid and above 
ail the-general traditions of the institutions 
and the rules and regulations he is expected 
io observe. Each student should also: be 
assigned to an academic adviser, who should 
be a member of the staff and assist him in 
planning and formulating his: total college 
programmes and organizing his studies to 
the best advantage. Every member of the 
teaching faculty should be expected to serve 
as an academic adviser to a group of stu- 
dents. у 


11.65. Health Services, Health services 
for students are generally neglected. The 
replies to the questionnaire sent by the Edu- 
cation Commission to the different universi- 
ties on the subject have revealed that few of 
them have conducted any health surveys of 
their students and not many have organized 
systematic programmes... of health services 
for them. In a numberof universities, there 
is no medical examination, even at the first 
entry stage, and where medical examina- 
tions have been conducted, they are often of 
a perfunctory character without any suitable 
follow-up work. Society has a special stake 
in the health and the physical well-being of 
university students who are (or should be!) 
the elect of the rising generation and in 
whom it has to invest large resources and 
to whom it looks for the advancement of 
national interests. The organization of stu- 
dent health services at the university stage, 
therefore, should receive a high priority. 


11.66: We recommend that early steps 
should be taken to organize adequate health 
services іп universities апа colleges! Health 
centres should be established on every uni- 
versity campus, апа. іп townships with a 
large student population to provide for medi- 
cal examination, follow-up treatment, and 
emergency care. The services of part-time 


doctors should be enlisted for the purpose 
in smaller mofussil towns. We also recom- 
mend that adequate provision should be 
made for health education of students and 
for securing their involvement in the orga- 
nization оі health services—both in policy 
making and in the execution of programmes. 
The UGC may explore the possibility of 
organizing health. services . for university 
teachers and students on the lines of the 
contribututy health service organized for 
the employees of the Government of India. 
A beginning may be made with one or two 
universities with а large resident student 


‘population and, in the light of the experi- 


ence gained, the programme may be extend- 
ed to other centres. 


11.67. Hostels and Day-Study Centres. At 
present, hostel facilities have been provided 
for.about 18 per cent of the enrolment at 
the university stage. 'There is need to ex- 
рапа these considerably and we suggest 
that an effort should. be made to provid 


.hostel accommodation for about 25 per cent 


of the, enrolment at the undergraduate 
stage and 50 per cent. of the enrolment at the 
postgraduate stage. In professional courses 
like agriculture, engineering or medicine, 
the extent „of hostel facilities provided 
is already fairly high. . We do not share the 
view that all students.in these courses should 
be necessarily provided with hostel. facili- 
les. In, our opinion, it is necessary to em- 
phasize the provision of hostel facilities for 
the courses in arts and science, at least for 
the immediate future. In order to cut down 
the costs of this programme, it would be 
necessary to keep the design of the hostels 
as simple as possible. Moreover. the run- 
ning costs should be kept down to the mini- 
mum and there should be provision for a 
good deal of seM-help by the students. 


11:68; For the use ӨР non-regiderit’ students 
Ушу, do not have adequate facilities at 
home—the number of such students is ex- 
tremely large in the towns and cities—dav- 
Study ‘centres and library seats' should be 
provided оп à liberal scale; е target to 
Бе aiméd at should Ње {о provide day-study 
uei for about 25 per éeht of the non- 
пуне еле ДА Thése'shoüld also’ have 
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11.69. Guidance and Counsellin ui- 
dance and counselling Ege sd E Rich 
would’ assist the students in the choice of 
courses, indicate thé lines of reiiedial action 
and help in dealing with emotional and 
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psychological problems should be ап inte- 
gral part of the educational facilities pro- 
vided in institutions of higher education. 
For an effective guidance service, it would 
be necessary to have at least one counsellor 
for every one thousand students on the roll. 
Smaller iustitutions may share a counsellor 
who will work in each of the institutions on 
a part-time.basis. The organization of such 
a service will require a large. number of pro- 
fessionally trained counsellors. We. suggest 
that a project for their training should be 
Qrgenizes in some university competent to 
O. SO. 


11.70. The employment, information and 
guidance bureaux of the National Employ- 
ment Service and the student advisory 
bureaux which „have been existing in a 
number of universities have been doing use- 
ful work. The former have been collecting, 
compiling and making available to the stu- 
dents, occupational and employment market 
informaticn, information regarding prepara- 
tion. for different careers, training facilities, 
apprenticeships, scholarships, ete. They 
have.also been placing students in employ- 
ment. Inthe absence of counselling services 
with fully qualified counsellors, they have 
also. been. offering advice апа help to the 
students in planning. their careers. The 
student aavisory . bureaux were originally 
set up by the Ministry of Education to pro- 
vide information regarding facilities for 
higher education abroad, but now also pro- 
vide information regarding facilities in 
India. Since educational and occupational 
information is closely interlinked, it is re- 
commended that these bureaux may be 
combined to form an information and em- 
ployment centre which should function 
directly under the supervision of the dean 
of students, 


11.71. Student Activities. It is necessary 
that student’s energies are channelled into 
meaningful and challenging pursuits. This 
would be partly achieved through intensifi- 
eation of curricular programmes to which 
we have ‘already referred. But that is not 
enough. ТЕ is also necessary to develop а 
rich and varied programme of co-curricular 
activities, which would include lectures, de- 
bates, essay competitions, group discussions, 
cultural programmes and contests, study 
circles, social service camps, NCC, tours and 
excursions, sports and tournaments, publica- 
tion of students' journals, educational film 
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shows, conduct of student libraries, can- 
teens and cooperative stores. and welfare 
activities connected with financial and med:- 
cal.assistance to students. Many of these 
activities are even now а part of the pro- 
gramme in good institutions... They are 
rich in educational stimuli and help io de- 
velop and strengthen certain valuable atti- 
tudes and qualities such as cooperation, 
initiative, self-confidence and leadership. 
These should be organized, not only during 
termtime but also during vacations which 
is more suited for some of the programmes. 


11.72. Administration of Welfare Servi- 
ces. The advice, support and initiative of 
the vice-chancellor or principal are indis- 
pensable for an imaginative and effective 
programe of student welfare. But such 
work is so complex and many-sided that it 
needs a full-time dean of student welfare 
to-look after its implementation. He shouid 
be an educationist with tact and vision 
trained specifically for the job, and should 
be given sufficient status and authority to 
command respect and cooperation from the 
students and the staff. He should be ex- 
pected to participate in academic work to the 
extent possible and regarded as a member 
of the academic community. 


11.73. Student Unions. Student unions 
represent an important way of providing 
student participation in university life out- 
side the classroom.  Properly organized, 
they help in self-governent and  self-dis- 
cipline, provide a healthy outlet for stu- 
dents' energies and give the students useful 
training in the use of democratic methods. 


11.74. It is for each university to decide 
how its students' union will function and 
we would welcome a good deal of experi- 
mentation. But some broad principles can 
be indicated. 


(1) Membership of the student ‘unions 
should be automatic in the sense that every 
student should be presumed to be its mem- 
ber. But every student should be expected 
to choose at least one activity organized in 
the institution e.g., arts society, football club, 
drama association, etc;,'and pay the required 
subscription: There should be no separate 
payment for the membership of the students' 
union as such. Each of the activities will 
thus.have funds of its own and these would 
Бе handled by appropriate committees. 
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The funds of the central union—to the ex- 
tent they are needed—would be formed by 
contributions from each activity committee. 
The university or college should also give 
aid to the central union as well as to the 
different activities. 


(2) It may be desirable to elect the office- 
bearers, not directly by the large body of 
students (many of whom are treshmen), 
but indirectly by the different students’ so- 
cieties in the university who would send 
selected representatives to the union execu- 
tive. 


‚ (3) There should be some disqualifica- 
tions for office-bearers. For instance, per- 
sons who have spent two or more years in 
the same class should be disqualified. 


(4) The successful working of student 
unions depends to a large extent upon the 
mutual trust and confidence between the 
teachers and the students. Greater teacher 
involvement in union acivities . should, 
therefore, be ensured. We would strongly 
commend the establishment of a university 
or college union in which all teachers and 
students automatically become members. 
All committees of the union and various 
activity groups should have teachers on 

them and it should be their responsibility 
to guide the students tactfully on right lines 
without curbing their freedom to decide for 
themselves. 


11,75. In some of the institutions, the edu- 
cational objectives of student unions аге 
being well realized and they are functioning 
satisfacorily. But іп a majority of intitu- 
tions, and particularly in recent years, they 
have tended to function like trade unions 
presuming to represent students’ interests 
оше of the teachers and authorities. 
This idea should be firmly and definitely 
discouraged. A university or college is an 
academic fellowship of equals where things 
can be discussed and decided reasonably, 
and the joint committees of teachers and 
students which we have recommended have 
this purpose specifically in view. These 
should be fully utilized to ascertain and re- 
dress the genuine . difficulties of students. 
There is a general and, perhaps on the whole 
justified, complaint on the part of students 
that the college or university authorities 
sometimes take no notice of these difficulties 
and deprivations till they are backed by 
some form of so-called ‘direct action’ which 


has really no place in an educational institu- 
tion. When, however, they are confronted 
by а strike or demonstration or some kind 
of violence, they sometimes yield abjectly 
and students get the unfortunate impression 
that it pays to break the rules of discipline 
and good conduct. There is no justification 
for such administration. The members of 
the staff, the principals and vice-chancellors 
should all learn to Бе sympathetic, under- 
standing; responsive and reasonable and yet 
decisive and firm, when necessary, in their 
dealings with students. What binds toge- 
ther students and teachers in a deep and 
creative partnership is the sharing of com- 
mon interests, mutual regard and sense of 
values, and working together for their main 
purpose which is the pursuit of know- 
ledge and discovery. Anyone who is not 
committed to this philosophy or prepared 
to honour it has really no place in an insti- 
tution of higher education, 


11.76. It would be useful to convene a соп- 
ference of representatives of the students’ 
unions in universities and colleges once a 
year, for the purpose of considering various 
problems of common interest such as the 
improvement of discipline and the promotion 
of academic excellence. Such a conference 
could also promote а sense of participation 
іп the student community in the develop- 
ment of universities and colleges, apart from 
affording them an opportunity to express 
ain nee Br gc: that concern their 

udies and well being. We suggest that the 
UGC should take initiative En convening 


and financially supporting such an annual 
meeting. 


11.77. Student Discipline. Іп the last 
couple of decades, so much has been written 
about problems of student unrest, its nume- 
rous ugly manifestations and the causes 
responsible for it that it is not necessary for 
us to repeat the details. . Briefly, there have 
been many ugly strikes and demonstrations 
—often without. any justification—leading 
to violence, walk-out from classrooms: and 
examination halls, ticketless travel, clashes 
with the police, burning of buses and cinema 
houses and, sometimes, even manhandling 
of teachers and university officers... There 
A a variety of causes which. has brought 
А ABL ae ugly expressions of uncivilized 
ғ aviour e.g. the uncertain further facing 
educated .young men leading to a sense 
of frustration Which breeds irresponsibility 
the mechanical and unsatisfactory nature 
of many curricular programmes; the totally 
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inadequate facilities for teaching and learn- 
ing іп the large bulk of institutions; the 
poor student-teacher contact—many а stu- 
dent. goes ;through the entire under- 
graduate course without exchanging a word 
with his teachers; the inefficiency and lack 
of scholarship оп the part of many teachers 
and their failure to interest themselves in 
the students’ problems; the absence of ima- 
gination and tact combined with firmness 
on the part of heads of institutions; the pre- 
valence of what has come to be known as 
teacher politics in some  соПерез and uni- 
versities, the attempt by political parties to 
interfere in their work, and by no means 
the least, the impact of the conditions of 
public life in the country, the falling stan- 
dards of discipline among the adults and a 
weakening of their civic consciousness and 
integrity. 


11.78. While such incidents and their con- 
tributory factors have been a feature of 
higher education for some years past, what 
is particularly disturbing at present is the 
noticeable trend towards a progressive de- 
terioration and the fact that these acts are 
increasingly committed quite unapologeti- 
cally and on irrelevant апа frivolous 
grounds. This is specially regrettable in 
view of the considerable expansion of 
opportunities for youth that independence 
has initiated and of the critical challenges 
that the nation is facing in the fields of 
both defence and economic and cultural 
development. In such a situation,  socio- 
logical explanations are not enough. In- 
deed, unless they indicate a feasible solu- 
tion of the problem and lead to effective 
action, mere explanation is likely to be 
mistaken for justification. Urgent steps 
are, therefore, needed to curb these trends 
and to ensure that, whatever else educa- 
tion may or may not aim at doing, it should 
at least strive to enable young men and 
women to learn and practise civilized norms 
of behaviour and commit themselves hones- 
tly. to social. values. of significance. It is 
also necessary: to remember-that the res- 
ponsibility for the. situation is not unila- 
teral—it is not merely that of the students 
or parents or teachers or State Govern- 
ments or the political parties—but multila- 
teral. All of them share it, together with 
many factors in the objective situation and 
no effective solution is possible unless each 
agency responsible for the malaise does its 
own duty. Some of the remedies for 
students’ unrest, therefore, go beyond the 
education system. But even if we leave 
them out, there are two major things that 


the education system itself can and must 
о: 


—remove the educational deficiencies 
that contribute to it; and 


-—Set up an adequate consultative and 
administrative machinery {о pre- 
vent the occurrence of such inci- 
dents. 


11.79. The first of these measures, the im- 
provement of the educational process, is 
the heart of the problem. The discipline 
which higher education cultivates should 
aim at self-discipline—discipline directed 
from within, which does not depend pri- 
marily on external control. Moreover, 
such discipline can grow only if it is deeply 
related to the pursuit of deeper goals in 
life and rises out of interest and devotion to 
scholarship. In other words, the incentives 
to positive discipline have to come from the 
opportunities that the institution presents 
and the intellectual and social demands it 
makes on the students, From this point of 
view, we have emphasized, throughout this 
Report, the need to improve standards in 
institutions at all stages of education, in- 
cluding colleges and universities. We have 
also stressed the need, side by side, for pro- 
viding a better standard of student services. 
Unless this is done, a radical cure to the 
problem is not possible. 


11.80. With regard to the second of these 
measures, we would like to emphasize that 
the whoie of university life is to be treaved 
as one and that all attempts at polarisation 
between teachers, students and administra- 
tion should, therefore, be avoided. From 
this point of view we have made a number 
of important recommendations such as tne 
appointment of joint committees of teachers 
and students, the establishment ot a central 
committee under the chairmanship of the 
vice-chancellor or principal consisting of 
students and teachers, and where advisable, 
the association of students with the Acade- 
mic Council and the Court. What we have 
to strive to generate is a spirit of comrade- 
ship between teachers and students based 
on mutual affection and esteem and cn a 
common allegiance to the pursuit ot truth, 
of excellence in many directions and of the 
good of the society as a whole, If this spirit 
could be created, many of the problems of 
discipline which bedevil our academic life at 
present will become easier to solve and, 
will, we hope, disappear in course of time. 


— 
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NOTE 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


"There has been since 


independence, a 


large expansion іп the field of higher edu- 
cation. The number of universities has in- 
creased from 20 im 1947 to 64 in 1966. "There 


Year of University/Institution Deemed Number of 
Establishment to be University Colleges 
A. Universities 
1857 Calcutta University 168 
Bombay University . 1 58 
f Madras University 157 
1887 Allahabad University е 6 
1916 ‘Banaras Hindu ре 
у (Varanasi) 3 18 
Mysore: University Y 4 63 
1917 Раша University . то 
“1918 Озтата University (Hyderabad) 6r 
"1921 Араг Muslim University 4 
! Lucknow University у ы 18 
1922 Delhi University 3 D 41 
1923 Nagpur University а 84 
1926 Andhra University (Waltair) 61 
1927. Agra University . х 5 143 
1929. Annamalai University LS 
- malainagar) : ve 
1937 Kerala University Cie vandhu 140 
1943. Utkal University (Bhubaneswar) 72 
1946  Saugar University " 67 
1947 Rajasthan University (Jaipur) . 75 
Panjab University (Chandigarh) 149 
1948 — Gauhati University 2 75 
à91 Jammu and Kashmir University 
а (Srinagar) 4 " 34 
721949. Roorkee University : зе 
Poona University . 46 
M.S. University of Baroda; 6 
©) Karnatak University (Dharwar) 53 
1950 Gujarat University (Ahmedabad) 125 
1951 — S.N.D.T. Women’s University 
(Bombay) . ха џ " 17 
Visva-Bharati (Santiniketan) , 8 
1952 Bihar University (Muzaffarpur) 44 
1954. Sri Venkateswara пітная 
(Tirupati) 28 
1955 SV. Мани (ашын Vidya- 
| 13 
J aad aed (J LN а 
1956 Kurukshetra University Биш 
kshetra) 4 
Indira Kala Sangit Vishovavid- 
yalaya (Khairagarh) . 32 
1957. Vikram University (Ujjain) . 39 
Е Gorakhpur Davey ~ 41 
Jabalpur University [ 21 
1958 МУагапазеуа Sanskrit узна 
vidyalaya $ 4 75 
Marathwada aetna (Autan: 
gabad) 28 


are now institutions ‘deemed to be univer- 
sities’ under Section 3 of the UGC Act. The 
number of affiliated/university colleges was 


2,565 in 1965-66. A list of universities; 


‘insti- 


tutions: deemed to be universities’ and the 
number of university/affiliated) colleges of 
each-university is given below: 


Year of 


а University/Institution Deemed. Number of 
Establishment to be University. Colleges 
А. Universities—(Contd.) 
1960, ТОР, Agricultural келес рак 
(Nainital) 4 
Burdwan аа а $ 43 
Kalyani University ‹ { ТА 
Bhagalpur University Н 44 
Ranchi University 2 35 
1961 K.S. Darbhanga Sanskrit Vish- 
vavidyalaya Я 28 
1962 Рајан пня University 
: 5 
Punjabi University (Patiala) 4 9 
Orissa University of Agriculture 

and Technology (Bhubanes- 

war) А 3 
North Bengal оценку (Siliguri) 19 
Rabindra MEER Нее 

(Calcutta) Н 20 
Magadh Очу (Gaya) : 34 
Jodhpur University 4 - 2 
Udaipur University 1 II 
Shivaji University (Kolhapur). 51 

1964 .. Indore University à 17 
Jiwaji University (Gwalior) з 30 
Ravi Shankar University (Raipur) 44 
University of Agricultural Selences 

(Hebbal) 3 
Andhra Banag Agricultural ' 

Universit (Hyderabad) у 6 
Bangalore University 31 
Jawahar Lal Nehru Krishi Vish- 

vavidyalaya (Jabalpur) У 8 

1965 Dibrugarh University i 34 
1966 Madurai University 
TOTAL (Colleges) . Lm 2,565 
B. Institutions deemed to be - 
sities under U.G.C. Act Univer- 
1958 Indian Institute of Science (Bangalore) 
n d M S Research Institute (New 
1961 Indian School of International Studies 
(New Delhi). 
1962 ND. Kangri Vishwavidyalaya (Наг- 
г). 
Jamia Milia Islamia (New Delhi) 
1963 goi Vidyapeeth (Ahmedabad) 
Kashi Vidyapecth (Varanasi). 
1964 Tata Institute of Social Sciences (Bombay): 


Birla Ыр of Technology and Science 
i). 


CHAPTER ХЇЇ 
HIGHER EDUCATION: ENROLMENTS AND PROGRAMMES 


I. Expansion of Facilities in Higher Educa- 
tion. (2) Expansion of higher education 
in the first three plans; (5) Future 
enrolment policy in higher education. 


П. Selective Admissions. (10) "The need; (12) 
The main elements; (13) Determination 
of the number оѓ places available; (15) 
Eligibi'ity; (16) Methods of selection; 
(18) University Boards of Admissions; 
(19) Central Testing Organization. 


ИТ. Part-time and Own-time Education, (21- 
22). 


IV. Location. of Affiliated Colleges. (25) Small 
colleges. 

V. Expansion of Postgraduate Education and 
Research, (27-31). 


VI. Higher Education for Women. (32) Need 
for expansion; (33) Mixed ог separate 


colleges; (34) Courses in higher educa- 
tion specially meant to serve the needs 
of women, 


VII. New Universities. (36) The Caleutta Uni- 
versity; (37) Metropolitan universities; 
(38) Additional universities Тог States 
and Union Territories; (39) Precaution 
to be taken . while establishing new 
universities; (40) New Central Univer- 
sities; (43) Deemed universities, 


VIII. Reorganization of Courses. (45) Courses 
for the first degree; (47) Courses for 
the master’s degree in arts and science; 
(49) Research degrees; (50) Interdisci- 
plinary studies; (52) Study of social 
sciences; (57) Area studies; (58) Study 
of humanities. 


IX. Educational Research. (60-65). 


12.01. In this chapter we discuss problems 
relating to expansion of higher education 
and allied questions. These will include the 
regulation of the expansion of the univer- 
sity system in terms of manpower needs for 
national "development; “пе -selection- of 
students; the establishment of new univer- 
sities and colleges; and the development of 
new courses in higher education. We also 
propose to discuss. some problems relating 
to the development of educational research. 


EXPANSION оғ FACILITIES IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


12.02. Expansion of Higher Education in 
the First Three Plans. One of the important 
features of educational development in the 
post-independence period has been the 
rapid expansion of professional education 
in engineering, medicine and agriculture and 
of science courses for the first and second 
degrees. This was necessitated by the pro- 


т Chapter V. 


grammes for economie development under- 
taken in the first three plans. By and large, 
this expansion has outstripped the facilities 
available (in real terms) and has ћад an 
adverse effect on standards. At the sarne 
time, there has.also been a rapid expansion 
in arts and commerce courses at the first 
degree level; and this has been dictated, 
not so much by the enrolment capacity of 
the institutions concerned or the employ- 
ment opportunities available, but by the 
pressures of public demand which have 
increased immensely on account of the 
reasons which have been discussed more 
fully elsewhere’. The effect of this expan- 
sion on standards has been even more 
adverse. 


12.03. Table 12.1 gives the enrolments 1n 
higher education during the first three five 
year plans. і 
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TABLE 12:1. ENROLMENTS IN HIGHER EDUCATION (1950-51 to 1965-66) 


(000’s) 
n 
1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1965-66 
(Estimates) 


MEM qu CVA IODC ROUTE И E 

Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
О Ua о оваз 
Arts, Commerce and Science 


т, Undergraduate courses in arts and 


153 22 175 249 146295313!) 82 396, 5501 147 697 


science 
OD Undergraduate courses in 
v _ Toran 27 1690) 22 19: 276 46 322. 351 83 434 611 148 759 
Postgraduate — 


SC ene ee ЗА 225270, ар) ошар 38 9:0 47^ 62' "16. 1178 


4. Research - 
ta TOTAL TENTS 2:0 18 У ка АЈ УРЛ yy!’ в 


Professional 
fy Undergraduate ` А ` 46 4 50 74 7 82 ІЗІ 15 (147, 195 33 227 
6. Postgraduate and Research 1 4 НУ 4 6 т 7 12 т 13 20 Ж 2s 


қа О AUi 54 | ВЕКОВА хво Вт GG. noon sars 1085 249 


GRAND TOTAL 234 28 .263 380 Xs a NT E E ТЕГТЕР” 
А 3 
Percentage of total enrolment to. popu- 


lation in the age-group (38—23). (2 бт (017 1:7 703 408222 AN GERD $43) (g.g 2:1 
НН SL na е момын mue) 
Source. For sources and details of tabulation, please see Appendix Г. 
is ped end. = Negligible. 


i f Note. (2); The totals do not tally on account of rounding. 
TE CY, For state-wise distcibution of enrolments in higher education see chart on р. 301. 


"Some interesting points emerge from this enrolments һауе increased from 
table: > ® 1899 in 1950-51 to 86,000 in 1965-66 
звало И ИП а у ў 
(1) Enrolments at the undergraduate 11 Бе} Golub? The aide olinent Жы 
stage in arts, commerce and science shows a considerable impr 4 " 
| courses have increased from 191,000 at this stage also—it : from 13 
Ап 1950-51 to. 759,000 in 1965-66 or for every 100 boys i 1950 op 
at an average annual rate of 9.6 in 1965-66 ‘pr E 

per cent. The enrolment of girls 1 
| bat this stage shows considerable (3) In professional education!, enrol- 
‚ improyement—the number of girls ments һауезгіѕеп from 54,000 in 
enrolled for every 100 boys 1950-51. to 249,000 in 1965-66. The 
increased from 13 to 24. = of growth is faster than that in 

Н А 

(2) In postgraduate courses in arts and кеде оге m еее 
science and іп research, the total at the postgraduate tye pes 


---------------------- 


т. This includes courses in agriculture, teacher training, engineeri ici : 
forestry and a few others. In the statistics published Ty the Ministry of Educ e en 
classified as ‘professional’, We have, however, followed the decision of thePlanning Commissio ль 
іп commerce for the first degree as forming рагі оҒдепега! education and comparable with о геа tdg а 
the second degree (М. Com.) have been classified as ‘professional’. ee WEN Coreen for 


{ 
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(4) The professional courses like 
engineering or medicine, which are 
generally longer and take five to six 
years, are really comparable to the 
postgraduate courses in arts and 
science. It will be seen from Table 
12.1 that, in 1950-51, the enrolment 
in the post graduate courses of arts 
and science was 18,000 or about 
one-third of the total enrolment in 
professional education in that year. 
By and large, this proportion has 
remained fairly constant through- 
out the period under review. It 
highlights the need to increase the 
postgraduate courses, particularly 
in the sciences. 


(5 


— 


Taking the enrolments in higher 
education as a whole, we find that 
these have increased, during this 
period, from 263,000 to 1.1 million 
or at an average annual rate of 10 
per cent. The total enrolments in 
professional courses stood at 72,000 
ог 27.4 per cent of the total in 1950- 
51. In 1965-66, they had increased 
to AT or 30.6 per cent of the 
total. 


12.04. In using these statistics for internal 
or international comparison, some important 
points deserve emphasis. 


(1) Internal Comparison. In most coun- 
tries, the duration of the first degree course 
is about the same, irrespective of the fact 
whether it is a degree in arts, science, 
engineering or medicine. The degrees of the 
different faculties are, therefore, broadly 
comparable. In India, on the other hand, 
the first degree in arts, commerce and 
science is of a much shorter duration, just 
like a ‘half-way degree", It cannot, therefore, 
be equated with the first degree in agricul- 
ture or engineering or medicine which has 
a much longer duration. In fact, it is the 
postgraduate degrees in arts, commerce or 
science which are comparable with the first 
degrees in agriculture, engineering or medi- 
cine. 


(2) International Comparison. In inter- 
national comparison it would be wrong to 
compare our first degrees in arts, commerce 
or science with the corresponding first 
degrees of educationally advanced countries. 
What is really comparable 15 our. second 
degrees in arts, commerce and science and 
first degrees in agriculture, engineering and 
medicine with the first degrees given by uni- 


versities in the educationally advanced 
countries. This has been shown in the chart 
on page 303. The. following conclusions 
which can be drawn from this comparison 
nave an important bearing on the рго- 
grammes-of future development: 


(a) The overall expansion of higher 
education in India is far too meagre 
in comparison with that in the more 
industrialized countries. 


(b) What is even more important, “еп- 
rolments in the professional courses, 
particularly in science and agricul- 
ture, are extremely inadequate for 
the needs of our ecónomic develop- 
ment, 


(c) Our system of higher education 15 
more wasteful (lower ratio of out- 
put to input) than in countries like 
the UK or the USSR. 


The provision for part-time educa- 
tién ог Correspondence courses 
which is made оп а уёгу large-scale 
even in affluent countries like the 
UK, the USA and the USSR, is 
conspicuous by its absence in our 
system of higher education. 


12.05. Future Enrolment Policy in Higher 
Education. What should be the enrolment 
volicy in higher education during the next 
twenty years? Our recommendation is 
that the expansion of facilities in higher 
education should be planned broadly on the 
basis of general trends regarding manpower 
needs and employment opportunities. А4 
present, there is an over-production of 
graduates in arts and commerce because of 
the adoption of this open-door policy; and 
consequently, there is a growing incidence 
of unemployment amongst them. Оп the 
other hand, there is a shortage of profes- 
sional specialists and there is a consequent 
need to increase the facilities in professional 
courses such as agriculture, engineering, 
medicine, etc. and especially at the pòst- 
graduate stage in science and arts. 


12.06. The ISI/LSE Paper? has made the 
following forecasts of trained manpower ат 
this stage for 1985-86: 


(1) Underaraduate Stage (Arts, Com- 
merce and Science). These enrolments are 
expected to increase from 759.000 in 1965-66 


to 2.2 million in 1985-86 
of 5.3 per cent. or at an average rate 


(d 


ра» 


М 


т See Chapter IT. 
2 See Chapter V for details. 
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Law). 
graduate stage in professional education, 


excluding law but including teaching, are 


(2) Professional Education (Excluding 
The enrolments at the under- 


и 
expected to rise from 195,000 in 1965-66 to 
972,000 by 1985-86 or at an average annual 
rate of 8.4 per cent as shown in Table 12.2. 


TABLE 12-2. OUT-TURN, INTAKE AND ENROLMENT OF SPECIALISTS 


ee 


Out-turn Intake Enrolment 
1960-61 1975-76 1985-86 1960-61 10975-76 1985-86 1960-61 1975-76 1985-86 
Engineering 
First Degree . 7 43 92 14 65 129 40 229 473 
Agriculture 
First Degree . 3 13 42 5 23 64 12 39 115 
Medicine 
First Degree . 5 16 34 6 23 43 35 125 245 
Teacher Training 
Graduates. 18 73 115 20 81 128 22 88 139 
TOTAL 33 145 283 45 192 364 109 481 972 


“ (3) Postgraduate and Research. Тһе 
ISI/LSE paper gives no projections for this 
stage. In 1965-66, the enrolments at this 
stage were 108,000 as against a total enrol- 
ment of 986,000 at the undergraduate stage 
(or about 11 per cent). We recommend 
that this proportion should be raised, by 
1986, to about 30 per cent. This will imply 
that these enrolments will rise from 108,000 
in 1965-66 to about 960,000 in 1986 or an 
average annual increase of 11.5 per cent. 


(4) Law. The ISI/LSE paper gives also 
no projections for legal education, We 
have assumed that the enrolments at the 
undergraduate stage in legal education 
would increase from 32,000 in 1965-66 to 
76,000 by 1985-86. 


12.7. On the basis of these assumptions, 
the total enrolments in higher education in 


1975-76 and 1985-86 will be as shown in 
Table 12.3. 


TABLE 12:3, PROJECTED ENROLMENT IN 
HIGHER EDÜCATION IN 1975-76 and 1985-86 


Type of education Projected enrolment 


(in 0009) 
1975-76 1955-86 
ELI  01975-76 1985-86 
I, Undergraduate (General) ` 1,350 2,152 
2. pd orm (тое) 
as estimated by LSE Paper 481 972 
3. Undergraduate enrolment 
in legal education 1 50 76 
TOTAL (Undergraduate) . 1,881 3200 
4. Post graduate . . i 321 3 960 
Тотлі. (Higher education) 2,202 4,160 


It may be pointed out that 


— in the first three plans, the enrol- 
ments in arts, commerce and science 
at the undergraduate stage increas- 
ed by 568,000. During the next 
twenty years, they are expected to 
тізе by about 14 million. Тһе 
average annual rate of expansion 
will, however, be reduced from 9.0 
per cent to 5.3 per cent; 


— in professional education at the 
undergraduate stage (including 


—— | 
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teaching and law) the enrolments 
increased, during the first. three 
plans, by 177,000; in fhe next 
twenty years they will increase by 
821,000, although the average annual 
rate of growth would be reduced 
from 10.6 per cent to 7.9 per cent: 
at the postgraduate stage, епго!- 
ments increased in the first three 
plans by 86,000; in the next twenty 
years these will increase by 852,000 
and the average annual rate of 
growth will also have to be slightly 
accelerated from 11 to 11.5 per cent. 


12.08. As pointed out earlier', these esti- 
mates of manpower needs: and enrolments 
are tentative and. will have to bé continual- 
ly revised іп the light of experience gained. 
Moreover, these are estimates for the coun- 
try as a whole. For practical implementa- 
tion, they will have to be broken down ac- 
cording to the States; and finally an at- 
tempt will have to be: made to. correlate 
broadly the enrolment and-output of the 
universities with these estimates, as revis- 
ed from:time to time. This is a difficult 
task. But we expect that the UGC under 
the general guidance of the Planning Com- 
mission will be able-to cope with it. 


12.09. The need for reducing the rate of 
expansion at the undergraduate stage in 
courses of arts and commerce has been dis- 
cussed elsewhere’. Similarly, we. һауе high- 
lighted the need for expanding science 
education of quality and for ihcreasing pro- 
fessional education at the undergraduate 
stage especially in agriculture, engineering 
and teaching’, It is, however, necessary to 
explain why а large expansion is also 
needed at the postgraduate stage and in re- 
search. An analysis of our proposals will 
show that this is fully justified because 


—we expect a proportion of teachers 
even in lower secondary schools to 
hold the master's degree; 

we have recommended that а 
master’s degree should be the mini- 
mum qualification for all teacher- 
educators both at the primary and 
at the secondary level; 

— the lengthening of the duration of 
the higher secondary stage uni- 
formly to two years and the expan- 
sion visualized at this stage will 

эс УВА iuo Бле. 

1 Chapter V. 

2 Chapter V. 

3 Cahpters ТУ, XIV, XV and XVI. 


now largely in favour of making admissions 
рана ni ees OG но) ор ae заваа 


need a very large number of tea- 
chers with postgraduate qualifica- 
tions; 

— the large expansion visualized at the 
undergraduate | and. the post- 
graduate stages itself will need 
several times more teachers with 
postgraduate and research  quali- 
fications than at present; and 


— the number of professional persons 
needed in research, agriculture. 
industry and the services has to be 
inereased very substantially. 


SELECTIVE ADMISSIONS 


12.10. The Need. In the first three five 
vear plans a policy of open-door access has 
been in operation in courses in arts and 
commerce in most of the affiliated colleges. 
A stage has, however, now been reached in 
the process of expansion when the policy of 
selective admissions will have to be extend- 
ed to all sectors and institutions of higher 
education. If the present rate of expansión 
(af 10 per cent рег year) is assumed. to 
continue for the next 20 years, the total 
enrolments in higher education would be 
between seven and eight million by 1985-86 
or more than twice the estimated require- 
ments of manpower for national | develop- 
ment. An economy like ours can neither 
have the funds to expand higher education 
on this scale nor the capacity to find suit- 
able employment for the millions of gradu- 
ates who would come annually out of the 
educational systém at this level of enrol- 
ment. There is no escape but to link 
broadly the total enrolments in higher 
education to manpower needs, and to bridge 
the gap between these enrolments and the 
demand for higher education by adopting a 
system of selective admíssions. 


12.11 This conclusion, which is based 
mainly on two considerations—pauctty о! 
resources and relating the output of {һе 
educational system fo manpower needs— 
сап also be supported on academic grounds. 
Standards in higher education will tend to 
rise if there is competition for admission 
and the best students are selected on. the 
basis of merit. We are ћаору to note that 
the earlier opposition to this principle 15 
gradually lessening and our discussions with 
offieials and non-officials whom we met has 
led us to conclude that public opinion is 
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to higher education selective. The reform 
should, therefore, ђе introduced as early as 


1212. The Main Elements Three main 
elements are о б m ои 
gramme selective ons in higher 
education: 


— the determination of the number of 
places available in an institution 1n 
relation to teachers and facilities 
avallable to ensure that standards 
are maintained at an adequate 
level; 


— prescription of eligibility by the unt 
versities; and 


— selection by the ínstitution concern- 
| ed of the best students from 
amongst those who are eligible and 

seek admission. 


12.13. esha > of the Number о! 
Places Available. We suggest that each 
university decide т advance the number of 

-students to be admitted in each course ìn 
its tea^hing de ents and separately in 

> of its affiliated colleges on the basis of 
facilities available. This is already being 


„done for professional and science courses 
‘But. even here, it is necéSsarg fo make the 
“Important to take similar steps їп the 
іп arts and commerce as well. The 


determination of the number 
ble with reference to the faci- 
‘ ,elastic. We, there- 
mmend that the universities should 
ресійс norms and criteria for deter- 
= number of seats’ to be permitted 

es in arts and commerce. These 
ake into account, among other 
е stüdent-feacher ratio, the facili- 

for self-study, the librarv 


700 

D EESS consider the appointment of. a 
, committee to examine it in detail and. make 
7 its findings available to the universities, Tt 
would then, be е to determine, with 
жегі ссигасу than at present, the num- 


udents who can be admitted in arts 
and commerce courses with a reasonable 
hope of receiving a good education. 


1 Chapter"IX. 


‘would like to lay special em- 
s Oa Ud itin dite of places in 
all afiliated colleges and іп courses in arts 
and 


uncontrolled takes place. It is 
imperative that the intake Pi students be 
fixed for each such institution 
and this ‘sanctioned strength should 


12.15. Eligibility. We have recommended 
elsewhere’ that the present examination 
system should be ed. that no one 
should be declared to have passed or failed 
їп the higher secondary examination and 
that every student appearing. should be 
given a certificate showing his performance. 
The universities, therefore, will have to 
prescribe from timè to time. conditions for 
‘eligibility’ 6.0, conditions for entitling a 
student to seek ion to their courses. 
These would naturally vary from university 
to university and ‘from’ course to course. 
Care should, however, be taken’ to ensure 
that they are defined with some measure of 
[ ty so as permit the admission of all 
really promising students. 


3 


bed, the stage is set for making selections 


for admissions, We as 


vi «that, 
dary education expands and its qua- 
ще Боз, more and more sh pun 


1 ts 
would become eligible and seek admission 


and that, in most institutions, the number 
of applicants for admission would exceed 
places available, 


ever, would vary considerably from institu- 
tion to 


just equal to ога little more than the num- 
ber of seats. The selection of students for 
admissions would, therefore, pose a vrob- 


lem. of magnitude and complexitv 
from institution to institution. We En 


у 


12.17. The search for good and reliable 
bem ot e is M кы 
lems in education 
research is needed to evolve them. Even 
in advanced countries, satisfactory tech- 
niques of selection have not been developed 
as yet. While the search for good methods 
goes on, we have to n the programme 
with such ad hoc meth аз are available. 
We make the following general suggestions 
which, we hope, would be of use to institu- 
tions їп devising their methods of selection. 

(1) The common practice at present is to 
use examination marks rigidly as the sole 
criterion of merit and as the basis for selec- 
tion. There is, however, little academic 
justification for it. Examination marks are 
notoriously unreliable for measuring attain- 
ment. Their prognostic value for deter- 
mining the ability to profit from higher 
education is even more limited and several 
studies have shown that the correlation bet- 
ween school leaving examination marks and 
success in a college is not significant. Not 
many problems arise, however, at the ex- 
treme ends of the scale and it is easy to 
select a first or high second class student 
for admission or to reject one who has just 
scraped through the examination, But: as 
one approaches the border-line of eligibili- 
ty; the examination marks cease tojserve as 
a reliable guide. For instance, the present 
situation where à debate often takes place 
whether a student with 39.6 cent marks 
should or should not be admitted (the pres- 
¢ribed marks for admission being 40 per 
cent). and where such a student may be 
‘admitted in one college or faculty but not 
in another, is Pickwickian, if not absurd. 
We recommend that while the use of ex- 
amination marks as a major basis for ad- 
missions may continue as an interim mea- 
sure until better selection methods are de- 
vised. their arbitrariness or lack of reli- 
abilitv should be compensated, to the extent 
possible, by taking other relevant conside- 
rations into account and by making due al- 
lowance for the socio-economic ha 
of students so as to relate selection тлоте 
directly to innate talent. As was stated 
above, this is specially important in border- 
line cases. | 


(2) It would be desirable that, in select- 
ine students for admission, the’/institution 
should take into consideration the examina- 
tion marke, the school record, the profici- 
ency of the student in fields not tested in 
the examination, and such other relevant 


- for testing in 

the о the student 
to take up. final selection 
ould be made on the basis of all this evi- 
dence and not on examination marks alone. 
у exceptional cases of students 
wih uma in юше limited - 

eg. should be possible 
relax even the minimum requirements 


able to fulfil the entrance requirement for 


some reason. This authority may | be 
ted to a few Select А 

can be trusted to maintain | 
and exercise this right with саге and | 
cretion. ыт 


4) А major objective о! in 
seio Multi ве wümtaton ђе 
to secure social justice and to the net 


study. From t of view, the proce- 
dure for selecting students on the basis of 
‘school clusters’ which we have ere 


-È 


12.18. University Boards of Admissions. 
For the successful implementation of this 


г scheme, it will be necessary to set up a suit- 


able. machinery responsible. for the selec- 
tion and placement of students, for givin 

them special tuition, where necessary, an 

for providing the necessary financial sup- 
рог! Atv t. sélection is usually not 
dealt with as a serious problem either at the 
university ог in the colleges.» At the com- 
mencement of each academic year, it be- 
comes a hectic activity and is then forgot- 
ten. It is obviously not. possible to build 
тег 


Һан to тонове а 
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up a good admissions policy on the basis of 
such intermittent experience. We recom- 
mend that each university should constitute 
(if it.does. not already have опе) a Board 
of University Admissions, which. should in- 
clude representatives of the teaching depart- 
ments of the university, affiliated colleges 
and: the university administration. Its func- 
tion should be to advise the university 
about all matters relating to admissions to 
teaching departments and the affiliated col- 
leges, to review the implementation of ad- 
mission polic'es from year to year, and to 
recommend any necessary changes. It should 
also be a responsibility of this Board to 
collect data relating to annual admissions, 
to analyse them so as to find out to what 
extent the objectives of the admission 
policies have been actually realized. The 
results should be published for general in- 
formation. The UGC as а central clearing- 
house, should also undertake studies and 
co-ordination of developments in this field. 


12.19. Central Testing Organization, The 
development of appropriate selection proce- 
dures for different courses of higher educa- 
tion is a technical process and it is necessary 
to create a suitable agency which will be 
able to deal with it effectivelv in due 
course... We recommend that the University 
Grants Commission mav take the initiative 
in setting up a Central Testing Organization 

"with the following objectives: 


— to develop improved procedures for 
selection of students at ` various 
levels of university education and 
for various courses or branches of 
learning offered by the colleges and 
universities: | 


— to provide the necessary services to 
colleges and universities such as 
administering selection tests, sup- 
plying the test results and suggest- 
ing ways and means of utilising the 
results for selection: 


— to promote research within the uni- 
versities into testing and related 
areas, ¿with special reference ito 
improvement of selection procedur- 
es at the university level; 


— to advise colleges, universities and 
other similar organizations with 
regard to the selection of students. 


— to establish field contacts so а to 
determine - the requirements © of 
different universities and colleges 
for the selection of students and to 


coordinate these activities at the 
national level; 


— to establish contacts with similar 
agencies in other countries; and 


— to make a continuing study of new 
developments in the field, in order 
to refine and improve selection pro- 
cedures further. 


12.20. The work to be done by such an 
organization will be extremely difficult and 
cover a very wide field. It would, there- 
fore, be unrealistic to expect that it would 
be able to make a definite impact on admis- 
sion practices and procedures in the imme- 
diate future. It is all the more important, 
therefore, that a programme for its deve- 
lopment be prepared in the current: plan. 
This should be divided into two phases. 
The first phase, which may take about three 
years, should be devoted to the preliminary 
work needed to set up the organization and 
develop a few pilot studies and experimen- 
tal programmes. In the second phase, to 
cover the next three years. we may expect 
the organization to be fully operative with 
the necessary staff, accommodation and 
equipment which would include a security 
printing press. 


PART-TIME AND OWN-TIME EDUCATION 


12.21. At present. a student at the under- 
graduate stage must either be admitted on 
a full-time basis or go without education 
altogether. This creates a great. demand 
for full-time seats in colleges and leads to 
a deterioration of standards as the resources 
to provide all the seats needed are not avail- 
able, One solution to this is to keep full- 
time, seats strictly limited on the basis of 
resources available and to institute corres- 
ропдепсе courses. part-time courses, even- 
Ing courses. etc. for those who aspire to a 
university degree buf are not able to get 
admission to the regular courses. Тһіг de- 
vice. is being increasinly . used in many 
countries. such as the. USA, the UK. the 
USSR. and... Тарап. The согтевоопдепсе 
courses recently started by the Delhi Uni- 
versity as а ‘pilot project’ have proved to 
be a promising experiment and are produc- 
ing satisfactory examination results, 


_ 12.22. We recommend that the opportuni- 
ties for part-time education through pro- 
grammes like evening colleges, and for own- 
time education: through programmes like 
correspondence courses. should be extend- 
ed as widely sas: possible and should also 
include courses in science and technology 
(either at the degree or diploma: level). 
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They will help to reduce the capital costs of 
expanding higher education and cut down 
even the recurring costs to a substantial 
extent, especially as enrolments grow. They 
are the only means to provide higher educa- 
tion to those who desire to study further 
but are compelled, on economic grounds, to 
take up employment at the end of the school 
stage. There need be no fear that they will 
lead to a deterioration of standards, espe- 
cially if due care is taken to maintain per- 
sonal contacts with the students receiving 
correspondence education by organizing 
academic programmes during vacations and 
holidays. In fact, it would be. correct to 
say that, by and large, the standards in such 
courses tend to ре better because of the 
more intensive motivation of the students. 
We suggest that by. 1986 at least a third of 
the total enrolment in higher.. education 
could with advantage be provided through 
a system of correspondence courses апа 
evening colleges. We also suggest that the 
UGC should establish a standing committee 
on part-time education. 


Location ог AFFILIATED COLLEGES 


12.23. Most of the expansion of  under- 
graduate education we have visualized 
above will have.to be те in two ways—the 


expansion of the existing colleges and the 
establishment of new ones. The size of 
the colleges has an important effect on their 
costs and efficiency and it is, therefore, 
important to evolve a suitable policy in this 
matter. 


12.24, We recommend that, in granting 
affiliation to colleges, the universities should 
emphasize the expansion of existing col- 
leges, rather than the establishment of new 
ones. Unless there are strong reasons to 
the coatrary, a college should have a mini- 
mum enrolment of 500 and it would be pre- 
ierable to raise the enrolment in as many 
colleges as possible to 1,000 or more.. In 
granting affiliation to a new college, care 
Should be taken to see that its location is 
properly planned so as not to interfere with 
the proper growth of an existing institution 
and there should be a reasonable chance 
that it would grow into an institution ој an 
adequate size within a period of about five 
years. 4 3 | 


12.25. Small Colleges. One unsatisfactory 
aspect of the present situation is the exist- 
ence of a very large number of. colleges 
with a very small enrolment. Тһе latest 
data available on the subject is given іп 
Table 12.4. | | 


TABLE 12-4. 5128 ОЕ AFFILIATED COLLEGES (1964-65) 


-- —— 


+— ии 


No, of % of No.of, Percentage | No.of Percentage 
Enrolment colleges the total arts, professional Yi 
within the Science, colleges in 
range commere the range 
colleges in 
the range 
Less than roo... « « қ А T 320 15:6 168 IIO 152 28-6 
Between 100—299 > Б ^ ó Е 602 29°2 391 25.6 211 39:5 
Between 300—499 . é 4 ; - 296 14:4 243 16:0 53 9:9 
Between 500—999 á : ^ к» rf 457 22:2 373 24:5 84 15:8 
Between 1000—1999. t Я : 328 16-0 297 19:5 31 5:8 
2000 and above M 4 ы 53 2:6 51 3°4 2 0*4 


TOTAL oc 2,056 


100: 0 1,523 


Source. Report of the University Grants Commission, 1964-65, p. I. — ен й 


М.В. Зее also chart on p. 311. 
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It will be seen that about 15.6 per cent 
of the colleges are in the unenviable posi- 
tion of having less than 100 students. If an 
enrolment of 500 students is regarded as the 
very minimum below which a college may 
tend to be uneconomic and inefficient, about 
60 per cent of the affiliated colleges are 
below this level. 


12.26. We carried out an examination of 
the small colleges with an enrolment of less 
than 100. Data was available for 168 insti- 
tutions. only, but even from this some inte- 
resting facts emerged. 


(1) Age. The classification of the col- 
leges according to the year of establishment 
is as follows: 


Year of foundation Percentage of colleges 
founded in the period 
Before 1947 5'4 
1948--57 6:5 
1958 2:4 
1959 . 777 
1960 6:0 
1961 I2:5 
1962 7'1 
1963 16-7 
1964 257 


It wil be seen that 72 per cent of these 
small. colleges were established during the 
four-year period—1961-64. Whether these 
colleges can increase their strength with 
age cannot be predicted, especially in view 
of the fact that 28 per cent of the colleges 
which were established before 1960 (and 
some of them even as far back as 1947) have 
Meu to have a strength of less than 


. (2) Population of the Locality. Popula- 
tion figures of the locality in which the col- 
leges are situated were available in respect 
of 114 colleges. The position is às under: 


Population of the locality No. of colleges 
(іп оо0%) 
5 and below " 6 
5—10 Я . . 14 
10—20 $ à * 21 
20—40 1 _ Et 22 
40—75 4 $ E 20 
75—100 . 4 3 
100—150 А У 4 
150—200 3 
200—400 о 
400—800 . . 4 
800 and above 7 
TOTAL А 114 


1 


It will be seen that 63, ог more than 50 
per.cent of.the colleges are situated in 


towns whose population ranges from 10,000 
to 75,000 and there are 31 such colleges in 
areas whose population exceeds 75,000. It is 
also signiticant that there are 11 small col- 
leges with enrolment of less than 100 in big 
cities whose population exceeds 400,000. 
Only 20 colleges can be said to be situated 
in sparsely populated areas ^ (10,000 and 
below). 


(3) Enrolment of Мет and Women 
Students. Of these colleges, 36 eurolled only 
men students, 32 only women students; in 
97, admission was open to both men and 
women students. 


(4) Backward Areas. Some of these col- 
leges are in backward areas with large tri- 
bal population and it is understandable, that 
they may take some years to grow. 


Planning the location of colleges is a pro- 
blem of great importance. We recommend 
that the UGC should undertake a study of 
the problem with special reference to the 
small colleges and advise the universities 
regarding the manner in which this handi- 
cap may be reduced as much as possible. 


EXPANSION OF POSTGRADUATE EDUCATION AND 
RESEARCH 


12.27, The bulk of postgraduate and re- 
search work has to be concentrated in the 
universities and their constituent colleges 
rather than in the affiliated colleges. Indian 
universities have, in the past, been mainly 
concerned with undergraduate education 
and, to a limited extent, with postgraduate 
work and research. As a result of the lead 
given by the UGC in the second and the 
third plans, however, the number and en- 
rolments in the postgraduate departments 
in the universities have increased consider- 
ably. ‚Ви even now, the share of the col- 
leges in the enrolments is disproportionate- 
ly large: the distribution of M.A. and M.Sc. 
students between the teaching departments 
of the universities and the affiliated colleges 
is roughly in the proportion of 4:3. This is 
an unsatisfactory state of affairs because, 
barring a few outstanding colleges, real re- 
search facilities in affiliated colleges ^ are 
very limited or non-existent. Moreover, 
the facilities in terms of competent teachers, 
libraries, laboratories, etc. in a large majo- 
rity of colleges are weak and the standard 
achieved by students admitted is low. We 
recommend that the bulk of postgraduate 
and research work should be organized in 
the universities or in university ‘centres’ 


зи 
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where good programmes can be developed 
co-operatively by 3 or 4 local colleges under 
the guidance of the university. Only very 
good affiliated colleges of long standing 
which have done creditable work at the 
undergraduate (or postgraduate) stage 
may be allowed to carry on postgraduate 
and research work, if the needed facilities 
are provided. In our opinion, the universi- 
ties and the university centres will have to 
shoulder the responsibility for about 80 per 
cent of the postgraduate and research work. 
To support it properly, they will also have 
to undertake undergraduate work meant 
primarily for gifted students. This should 
cover about 10 per cent of the enrolment. 
The universities thus have a tremendous 
additional responsibility to undertake: the 
enrolments in their departments, and cons- 
tituent colleges would have to be increased 
from 200,000 in 1965-66 (undergraduate 
155,000) and postgraduate and research 
45,000) to about 1.1 million in 1985-86 
(undergraduate 320,000 and postgraduate 
150,000) . 


12.28. It need hardly be stressed that 
though it is necessary to increase the enrol- 
ments at the postgraduate stage in response 
to developmental needs, this should always 
be contingent on adequate increase in mate- 
rial and staff resources. One has to resist 
the temptation to open or to tolerate depart- 
ments of universities or colleges doing infe- 
rior postgraduate work without the essen- 
tial facilities. 


12.29. It is also necessary to have a strict 
policy for admission of students to post- 
graduate and research courses, We should 
not encourage students who go on to M.A. 
or M.Sc. merely to while time away or on 
the off-chance of being able to find some 
employment later. This is often permitted 
in many institutions at present, either due 
to misplaced charity or to inflate numbers, 
not realising that such measures constitute 
a grave injury to the interests of higher 
education in the first instance and to the 
community itself in the long run. We Sug- 
gest that a rigorous test of admission should 
be introduced for all postgraduate courses. 
A mechanical dependence on marks in the 
first degree examination will not serve the 
purpose. In a pilot project undertaken by 
the Delhi University to analyse its exami- 
nation results over the last 4 or 5 years, it 
was found that the chances of a third divi- 
sion student in B.A./B.Sc. securing first, 


1 Chapter VI. 


second or third division in the M.A./M.Sc. 
examination are 0.29, 0.29 and 0.47 respec- 
tively. This is undoubtedly a limited study 
but it is certainly an important pointer. It 
is, therefore, necessary to take into account, 
in addition to the marks obtained at the 
qualifying examination, the students’ cumu- 
lative record of performance, his interest in 
extracurricular and co-curricular activities, 
and his aptitude, motivation and general 
suitability for higher education. 


12.30. In view of the centralization of 
postgraduate and research work  indi- 
cated above, it will be necessary to 
provide an adequate number of scholar- 
ships and hostel facilities at this stage. As 
suggested earlier! scholarships should be 
available to about 50 per cent of the students 
at this stage and these should be supple- 
mented by loan scholarships. Once a stu- 
dent has been selected for admission to a 
postgraduate course on merit, we should 
strive to ensure that no financial difficulty 
comes in the way of his completing his 
studies: either a scholarship or a loan scho- 
larship should be available to him so that 
he can devote himself to his project with- 
out anxiety and uncertainty. 


12.31. We would like to emphasize one 
point. The Centre will have to assume far 
greater responsibility than in the past for 
the development of postgraduate education 
and research and for the development of 
universities. This is a sector of very high 
priority and it has a seed value and can 
improve the whole field of education. At 
present, this is not the case, The extent of 
facilities provided at this Stage are inade- 
quate and its quality leaves much to be de- 
sired. Consequently, we do not get enough 
good teachers for colleges. This dilutes 
undergraduate education and makes it 
difficult to get good teachers for secondary 
schools. In its turn, secondary education is 
thus diluted and it becomes difficult to get 
good teachers for elementary schools. The 
only way to break this vicious circle is to 
expand the facilities in postgraduate edu- 
cation and research and what is even more 
important, to improve their quality. For 
this purpose, we would move in the direc- 
tion of making the Government of India 
almost exclusively responsible for post- 
EN. education i research. In this 

ection we would like to quote the US 
President’s Science Advisory ч Committee 
which in its Tecent report on Scientific 
Progress, the Universities and the Federal 
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Government (1960), prepared under the 
chairmanship of Professor С. T. Seaborg, 
now Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, states as follows: 


Both basic research and graduate education 
must be supported in terms of the welfare of 
society as a whole. It is in this large sense that 
the role of the Federal Government is inevitably 
central. The truth is as simple as it is important: 
whether the quantity and quality of basic re- 
search and graduate education in the United 
States will be adequate or inadequate depends 
primarily upon the government of the United 
States. From this. responsibility the Federal 
Government has no escape. Either it will find the 
policies—and the resources—which permit our 
universities to flourish and their duties to be ad- 
equately discharged—or no one will. 


These are wise and powerful words, and 
they apply to us no less. 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


12.32. Need for Expansion. There is a 
prevailing view that it is no longer neces- 
sary to give special attention to women's 
education at the level of higher education 
since women are taking advantage oi it in 
increasing numbers adequate to the needs 
of society. Shortages of educated women 
available for taking up positions of direc- 
tional and organizational responsibilities in 
various professions and occupations, how- 
ever, point to the need for special efforts to 
expand women's education at the college 
and university stage. The figures of com- 
parative enrolment of men and women stu- 
dents at the higher education stage reveal 
that the proportion of women students to 
the total enrolment in Indian Universities 
was about 13 per cent in 1955-56, about 17 
per cent in 1960-61 and about 21 per cent 
in 1965-66. Thus, in one decade the pro- 
portion has increased from 13 per cent to 
21 per cent and at present the proportion of 
women students to men students is 1:4. This 
proportion is not in keeping with the chang- 
ing needs of Indian society nor with the 
needs of economic and social development. 
We feel that in view of these needs the 
proportion of women students to ihe total 
enrolment at this stage should be increased 
to 33 per cent during the next ten years to 
meet the requirements for educated wcmen 
in different fields, To achieve this iarget 
we have recommended two programmes 
elsewhere, viz, 


(1) a programme of scholarships and 
financial assistance to women students in 
colleges and universities on a liberal scale: 
and 


(2) a programme of the provision of suit- 
able but economical hostel accommodation 
for women students with all the nccessary 
amenities on a large scale. Liberal grants 
should be provided by the Government of 
India for this purpose as also by the State 
Governments. Both these programmes are 
particularly necessary to encourage girls 
from rural areas to take advantage of higher 
education. At present their numbers are 
very small in colleges and universities as 
compared to those of girls from urban areas. 


12.33. Mixed or Separate Colleges. At the 
college level, the local historical tradition 
and the general social background determine 
whether there should be mixed colleges or 
separate colleges for women. А uniform 
policy of co-education is not necessary for 
this level of education. Conditions vary 
from State to State. In a State like Maha- 
rashtra, mixed colleges are preferred by 
women students and their parents, and the 
number of mixed colleges is much larger 
than that of separate colleges for women. In 
the State of Madras, however, which is 
equally advanced in the matter of women's 
education, separate colleges for women are 
preferred and their number is much larger. 
It would, therefore, be for each State Gov- 
ernment to decide its policy regarding co- 
education at this stage. The existing prac- 
tice can be allowed to continue in each area, 
except where a separate college for women 
is so small that it is not economically viable. 
Care should be taken by the college autho- 
rities and the staff in mixed colleges to en- 
sure that women students receive necessary 
incentives and encouragement for active par- 
ticipation іп co-curricular арӣ extra- 
curricular activities. The authorities and 
the staff of women's colleges should ensure 
that they and their students do not become 
isolated from the general stream of uni- 
versity life. 


At the postgraduate level there is no justi- 
fication for separate institutions for women. 
Here men and women students should work 
together under the best guidance that is 
available. 


, 12.34. Courses in Higher Education Spe- 
cially Meant to Serve the Needs of Women. 
As at present, women students shouid have 
free access to courses in arts, humanities, 
sciences and technology. It would be wrong 
to restrict their choice or to compel them to 
take particular courses. The more academic 
type of girls with ambitions of pursuing 
careers of research or teaching at the college 
or university level, or in professions such 
as medicine or technology should have all 
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the opportunities and incentives for doing 
so. 


For a large number of women students, 
there is need for linking up higher educa- 
tion with specific avenues of employment 
where the services of trained and educated 
women are urgently required. There needs 
to be an emphasis on technical and voca- 
tional element in such courses. Some of the 
professional fields where women’s services 
are required and where there are shortages 
at present, are those of education (teach- 
ing), social work, nursing and a series of 
occupational fields such ав nutrition, 
dietetics. institutional management, etc. All 
such courses have been stressed during the 
second and the third five year plans and 
facilities for them have been expanded. 
We must make every effort to expand these 
courses according to developmental needs 
and to improve them in the light of their 
objectives. 


Home science has been introduced in 33 
universities and is gradually receiving re- 
cognition as an academic discipline. Home 
science, in addition to giving good general 
education, should equip students on a scien- 
tific basis to work in the professional fields 
of dietetics, food technology, family wel- 
fare work, extension work in community 
development and Welfare Extension Project, 
research work in projects and schemes of 
ICMR, ICAR and Council of Child Welfare. 


Nursing has been introduced as a course 
at the B.Sc. level in universities with the 
purpose of preparing nursing staff at higher 
levels. It is introduced in separate colleges 
for women and every attempt is made to 
plan a scientific and professional course 
which would have an academic value as well 
as the necessary professional training of a 
higher level. The expansion of this course 
should be according to the requirements of 
the profession. 


Education as an elective at the B.A. or 
B.Sc. level has been introduced in 11 univer- 
sities. In each of these universities, there 
are more women than men who offer this 
course. The course has at present only a 
general education value and does not serve 
the purpose of professional preparation even 


partially. Elsewhere we have suggested the . 


value of concurrent and integrated courses 
in general and professional teacher educa- 
tion. We feel that such courses will prove 
to be popular with women students. With 
the fewer employment avenues open to 
women, they make up their mind about join- 
ing the teaching profession at an early stage. 


They would welcome such concurrent 
courses if the first year of the three year 
degree course offers a basic general course 
which would lead to pedagogy as well as to 
some other field. We suggest that besides 
these institutions we have already proposed 
for this purpose, a few women’s arts and 
science colleges should be selected for the 
introduction of the concurrent course and 
given additional special grants for the pur- 
pose. 


Courses in social work are offered in seve- 
ral universities. This is a field where there 
appears to be a need for designing special 
courses to meet the requirements of those 
fields of social work where women’s services 
are required, As other avenues open up to 


women, courses in these fields will have to 
be designed. 


In the third five year plan, there was a 
scheme to set up a National Institute for 
Women for giving high level training to 
women candidates in organization, adminis- 
tration and management to enable them to 
take up responsible positions. Women train- 
ed on these lines would be needed for imple- 
menting many national plans and projects 
particularly in social services to meet the те- 
quirements of voluntary organizations and 
(0 provide competent personnel to take up 
positions that аге becoming increasingly 
available to them in the industrial sectors. 


For want of funds it has not yet possible to 


Set up such an institution at th i 

e паї 
rem We are of the opinion that юа 
Our universities with good business admi- 


the above аи. пеейей by women for 


cost of training and will al i 
ing more effective and emden а 


1 men, and 

; 1 planning of 5 

Hor LR 8 of women's educa- 
р ularly at the stage of higher edu- 


New ТУМТУЕВБІТІЕЕ 


12.35. In view of the ex i i i 
pansion v 
а dnd postgraduate 
es, the establishment of som i- 
Berge 15 inevitable. It is roh ЧЕ АЫ 
or reducing the size of some existing uni- 
versities. This problem has already become 
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acute in big metropolitan cities and is like- 
ly to become so in several other universi- 
ties within a few years. Moreover, we feel 
that administrative regroupings of existing 
colleges through the establishment of new 
universities would be necessary in certain 
cases. 


12.36. The Calcutta University. We may 
illustrate the point by referring to one of the 
oldest universities in India—the University 
of Calcutta, which has rendered pioneering 
and valuable services in the past to the deve- 
lopment of higher education in the country, 
specially in the field of postgraduate stu- 
dies and research. At the present time, 
however, one witnesses in the university a 
rapidly increasing and almost unmanage- 
able undergraduate population. Half a 
dozen colleges in the city of Calcutta 
account for about 50,000 undergraduate 
students. Many of these do not have even a 
modicum of essential facilities—adequate 
teaching staff, accommodation, libraries, 
laboratories. Sometimes more than one col- 
lege functions in the same building and with 
the same equipment, but in different shifts, 
and practically under one management 
though with separate governing bodies. 
Teaching and learning are often carried on in 
a factory-like environment where teachers 
and students have hardly any personal con- 
tacts whatsoever. On the academic bodies 
of the universities are some persons who are 
not competent by their academic attain- 
ments or administrative experience to play 
a constructive role in the working of the 
university. There is a considerable time- 
lag between the conduct of examinations 
and the declaration of results. The Univer- 
sity needs a major reorganization. Some of 
the leading colleges could be granted an 
amount of autonomy in the organization of 
their courses of studies and conduct of exa- 
minations. It would be an advantage to set 
up a Council of Affiliated Colleges to deal 
specifically with the problems of colleges. 
Given the seriousness of the situation, it may 
be advisable for the State Government in 
consultation with the UGC and the Govern- 
ment of India to have the affairs of the uni- 
versity closely examined by a small compe- 
tent body with a view to finding a way out 
of the present impasse. 


12.37. Metropolitan Universities. There is 
also a concentration of large student popula- 
tion in the cities of Bombay, Delhi and 
Madras, though their problems have to be 
seen in a somewhat different setting. We 
welcome the proposal to set up a second uni- 
versity in the city of Delhi and recommend 
that the other metropolitan cities of Bombay, 


Caleutta, and Madras should have, by the 
end of the fourth plan, two universities each 
which would supplement to some extent the 
work of each other. Moreover, some of the 
well-established colleges may be raised to 
autonomous status with power to grant de- 
grees, to begin with, at the undergraduate 
stage. The relevant details and pattern of 
the new universities should take into 
account local conditions and circumstances 
and ensure that they are able to play a vital 
and constructive role in the civic lile of the 
metropolis, We suggest that the problems 
be examined by the UGC in consultation 
with the State Governments concerned. 


12.38. Additional Universities for States 
and Union Territories. Additional universi- 
ties would also be needed in other States. 
For instance, there has been a strong and 
justifiable demand from the State of Kerala 
for an additional umiversity. The State of 
Orissa has also a good case. There has also 
been a demand for the establishment of a 
university for the hill areas of the North- 
Eastern Region. This proposal has been 
supported by a Committee appointed by the 
UGC, and by the Working Group on Educa- 
tional Development of Hill Areas set up by 
the Ministry of Education in April 1965. We 
agree with this recommendation. The 
people in these hill areas share common eco- 
nomic disabilities and their remoteness and 
comparative inaccessibility render their pro- 
blems peculiarly difficult. A great deal 
needs to be done to explore the economic 
potentialities of the area. Moreover, the 
people rightly feel that unless the promising 
local youth are trained for providing leader- 
ship in the various fields of economic and 
social development, their progress will re- 
main arrested. They are anxious to be 
more fully integrated with the life of India 
as a whole and with the larger world of 
scholarship and learning. To this end, they 
have realized that the establishment of a 
university is one of the major measures 
which will spearhead economic and social 
development in the area. The hill areas of 
Uttar Pradesh and the tribal tracts in Orissa 
have also demanded the establishment of 
universities. 


12.39. Precautions to be Taken while 
Establishing New Universities. We wish to 
emphasize that the ban on the establishment 
of new universities which is proposed in 
some quarters is neither desirable nor fea- 
sible. Instead, it is necessary to concentrate 
on the adoption of essential measures to en- 
sure that their establishment leads to a sub- 
stantial improvement in standards and rais- 
es the output and level of research. It must 
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further be pointed out that the establish- 
ment of new universities can be justified 
only when competent men and physical faci- 
lities required for the purpose are available 
and can be secured and that it would be 
wrong to create a situation in which there 
eould be an undue dispersal of intellectual 
talent, funds and administrative ability, all 
of which are in scarce supply at present. 
From this point of view. we make the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 


(1) No new university should be started 
unless the agreement of the UGC is obtain- 
ed and unless adequate provision of funds is 
made. 


(2) In many cases it may not really be 
necessary to start a new university. The 
object in view can be met by developing, 
under the auspices of a university, one or 
more postgraduate centres wherever a num- 
ber of local colleges can make a co-opera- 
tive effort to provide facilities for post- 
graduate teaching. This scheme is being 
tried in some States and the results are en- 
couraging. The university сап help to 
strengthen such centres in many ways. It 
сап depute its teachers to work for stipulat- 
ed periods at these centres. It can sanction 
additional staff for the purpose, if necessary. 
It can establish a general library for posi- 
graduate students of all the colleges. It can 
expand existing laboratories or build new 
ones. It can assist in the construction of 
additional hostel facilities. In short, an 
arrangement of this type can secure most 
of the advantages of a university with- 
out throwing on the exchequer all the 
administrative and other expenses involved 
in the establishment of a new university. 
Besides some of these centres could very 
well meet all the needs of a developing area 
for some time and thereby prepare the 
ground for the eventual establishment of a 
full-fledged university. 


(3) Most of our universities have, and 
will continue to have, a large number of 
affiliated colleges. We feel that some ex- 
perimentation with different types of uni- 
versity organization to deal with this situa- 
tion would be useful. For instance, a good 
organization would be one in which a 
university has a strong core of teaching de- 
partments combined with about 30 affiliat- 
ed colleges situated in close proximity. In 
such a case, there would be a proper balance 
between the teaching wing and the affiliated 
colleges and each could develop without 
dominating the other. When this balance 
is upset either by the weakness of the teach- 
ing departments or by the overwhelming 


large number of affiliated colleges, a tension 
often arises between these two wings and 
hampers progress. Such a situation should 
be avoided. 


(4) An experiment which we recommend 
in this regard is to make some or all the uni- 
versities in a State join together in a “соп- 
sortium’, as it were, to operate all the 
affiliated colieges in the State. This pos- 
sibility should be explored by the UGC. 


(5) There should be at least one non- 
affiliating university in each State—unitary 
or federal. 


(6) We find that the preparation made 
for the establishment of new universities is, 
more often than not, perfunctory, and ade- 
quate time is not allowed between the раз- 
sing of the Act and the commencement of 
the work of the university as such in the 
sense: of admitting students. It would be 
desirable to set up a convention in this regard 
that a new university should not be estab- 
lished in a place where a university centre 
has not been in operation for sorae time; 
and that a time of 2-3 years should be allow- 
ed to elapse between the appointment of tne 
first. vice-chancellor and the  dirct com- 
mencement of the university's work. During 
this time, the vice-chancellor should be 
assisted by a Planning Board which should 
consider all matters regarding the develop- 
ment of the university. The valuable pione- 
ering work done in the UK since 1947 in the 
establishment of new universities can pro- 
vide useful guidelines in this regard. | 


(7) With the large number of uni- 
versities that have already been established 
and others that will be during the next 20 
years, the problems of university collabo- 
ration and cooperation, which have been 
rather neglected in the past, assume great 
significance. At the State level, the colla- 
boration of all the universities in the State 
is essential in matters like research in 
problems of socio-economic development in 
the State, the development of the regional 
language, or relating their output to their 
manpower need. But such collaboration is 
even more important at the national level. 
The universities should join together, at the 
regional and national levels, in co-operative 
programmes and supplement mutually 
their available facilities, especially in 
research. In fact it should be a constant 
endeavour of educational policy to treat all 
universities as national institutions and to 
build up collaborative and co-operative 
programmes which cut across Stafe, regional 
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or linguistic frontiers. The promotion of 
these programmes should be the special 
responsibility of the UGC. 


12.40. New Central Universities. One 
proposal placed before us suggested the 
establishment of a central university in 
every State. In discussions with State 
Governments and universities, we found 
that it had a mixed reception: some States 
welcome it either because a Central uni- 
versity is a prestige institution or because 
it would thereby be relieved of the finan- 
cial responsibility, but many oppose it. 
After careful consideration, we are inclined 
to agree with the latter view. 


12.41. Two main arguments have been 
put forward in support of the proposal, 
namely, it will save these universities from 
local pulls and pressures which are un- 
favourable to the proper development of 
higher education and that it will help to 
raise standards. We are afraid that we can- 
not accept either of these contentions. Not 
only one university in a State, but every 
university has to be protected from un- 
favourable local pressures and pulls. This, 
in essence, is the problem of "university 
autonomy which is discussed more fully in 
the next chapter We would, however, 
like to point out that we will have to dis- 
cover and adopt ways and means, other 
than ‘centralization’, for protecting it. Nor 
can we agree that more ‘liberal assistance 
from the Centre will necessarily improve 
standards or that a Central University would 
ipso facto be a better university- 


12.42, The main object of this proposal is 
to ensure a more liberal flow of central 
funds to selected universities in the States. 
We concede that this is necessary. But 
instead of selecting one university in each 
State for this purpose once and for all, it 
would be better to make more liberal Cen- 
tral assistance available to all State uni- 
versities on the basis of their performance 
and merit. This is already being done to a 
limited extent and the UGC gives develop- 
mental grants to these universities. We have 
recommended larger resources to be placed 
at the disposal of the UGC so as to increase 
the amount of Central assistance for 
developmental purposes. In addition, the 
amending Bill for the UGC Act proposes to 
authorise the UGC to give maintenance 
grants also to the State universities. If 
these provisions аге fully utilized, the main 
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objects of this proposal will be served in a 
better way and its disadvantages Would be 
avoided, Also the proposal for the establish- 
ment of major universities which we made 
in Chapter XI partly meets the objects of 
this proposal. 


12.43. Deemed Universities. In recent 
years some of our high-level institutions 
such as the Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute at Delhi, the Indian Institute of 
Science at Bangalore, have been brought 
into the university system by deeming them 
as universities under Section 3 of the UGC 
Act. We consider this a welcome develop- 
ment. There is in our educational system 
a need for institutions having the academic 
status and privileges which ordinarily be- 
long to a university, but with more specific 
and limited functions and scope. While 
such institutions in their limited field 
should maintain the highest standard of 
teaching and research, their organizational 
set-up need not be the replica of a uni- 
versity. Our recommendation regarding 
autonomous colleges will be of some use in 
this context. We would like to stress that, 
in deeming institutions as universities 
under the UGC Act, the most careful atten- 
tion should be paid to the question of educa- 
tional standardas. This provision under the 
Act gives scope for experimentation апа 
innovation, but it should not become a 
cheap side-or back-door to university status. 


REORGANIZATION OF COURSES 


12.44. We shall now turn to a discussion 
of the general lines on which courses in 
higher education need to be reorganized. 
We shall mainly deal with considerations 
common to courses in arts, commerce and 
science. The courses in agriculture, en- 
gineering and technology are dealt with 
elsewhere! 


12.45. Courses for the First Degree. The 
link between the subjects taken at the school 
stage and those opted for at the first degree 
should be less rigid than at present. It is 
because of this link that specialization starts 
undesirably early. A student wishing to 
take physics for his M.Sc., for instance, is 
now often required to opt for it as early as 
in Class IX. We think that there is no justi- 
fication for such rigidity and that it should 
be open to a student to opt for a combina- 
tion of subjects at the first degree stage, even 
though some of these may not have been 
taken by him at the school. Similarly the 
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combination of subjects permissible for the 
first degree should be more elastic than is 
generally the case at present, both in the 
arts and in the sciences, The subjects which, 
in the past, seemed to be far apart, are now 
seen to be much closer and at the higher 
stages many of the traditional frontiers are 
breaking down. Therefore, combinations 
like mathematies and economies or philo- 
sophy, physics or chemistry with biology. 
education or with any other subject, should 
be permissible. It is true that, by and large, 
the majority of students would continue to 
study the subjects they had studied in 
some depth at the school and that most 
combinations of subjects will be along tra- 
ditional lines. But there will be some ex- 
ceptions to this general principle and the 
educational system should provide for them. 


12.46. The question of general, special and 
honours courses at the undergraduate stage 
is of great significance. We define a 
'general' course as one in which the student 
takes three subjects at about the same 
depth. The 'special course would be diffe- 
rent in kind and provide for the teaching of 
three subjects of which one would be taken 
at a much greater depth than the other two. 
The ‘honours’ course would be more chal- 
lenging and require study at a higher level. 
The general courses should be provided at 
two levels—pass and honours. The special 
courses, however, need be provided only at 
the honours level. In order to economise 
resources, however, we recommend that 


(1) the universities, which have much 
better facilities, should only provide 
for special courses or for general 
(Honours) courses. For them to 
provide pass courses is to under- 
utilize the resources available. 


(2 


“> 


the affiliated colleges should, ав а 
rule, have an option to provide 
either for the general courses—both 
at the pass and honours level—or 
the special courses depending upon 
the availability of teachers апа 
facilities. То economize on costs, 
however, it may. be desirable to 
prescribe the minimum enrolment 
needed for the general (honours) 
and special courses. 


12.47. Courses for the Master’s Degrees in 
Arts and Science. There is an urgent need 
to introduce an element of flexibility and 
innovation in the organization of the courses 
for the Master’s degree. Border-line and 
inter-disciplinary subjects are fast becom- 


ing areas of major study and research. To 
bring these into focus in university life, it 
is necessary to provide, in addition to our 
present one-subject courses, combination 
courses consisting of, say, опе major 
subject and one or two subsidiary or relat- 
ed subjects. For instance, universities may 
provide for various combination courses 
between education, sociology, philosophy, 
psychology, economics, law and mathema- 
tics. Similarly, it should be possible to 
combine two modern Indian languages or 
physics and mathematics, chemistry and 
mathematics or physics; or physics and life 
sciences. What is important is to break the 
present rigidity and uniformity. 


12.48. There need be no undue emphasis 
on the courses for the Master's degree lead- 
ing to a high level of specialization and 
research. This should be an important but 
only one of the objectives of the course. It 
is necessary to design courses with two 
other equally valid objectives e.g., preparing 
teachers for schools, and catering for the 
needs of students who are still interested in 
broad connected areas and who may attempt 
specialization later at the Ph.D. level. The 
postgraduate curricula, therefore, should be 
so framed that a student can either be 
introduced to a variety of modern subjects 
or receive intensive training in one or two 
special fields. Specialization should be 
attempted only in cases where facilities 
exist. Where they do not, universities 
should aim at providing a general broad- 
based course so that the student is equipped 
adequately for undertaking undergraduate 
teaching and for entering into such other 
professions as require an advanced know- 
ledge of the subject. Unless the rigidity 
which characterizes the present-day courses 
in postgraduate education is reduced, it will 
not be possible to provide adequately for 
the needs, aptitudes and abilities of the 
students. 


12.49. Research Degrees. As is well 
known, the standards of research degrees in 
some universities and in certain subjects 
are high and comparable to those abroad 
But the same cannot be said of many sub- 
jects and all universities. A collection of 
research topies in various science subjects 
which have been accepted for the award of 
Ph.D degree in most universities is а curi- 
ous mixed bag and if one were to pick at 
random, one is most likely to meet with a 
topic which both by its very formulation 
and by its scope would be considered to be 
behind the times by at least ten to twenty 
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years. This is "partly due to the fact that 
in-most-universities: the problems ате given 


to;and'mot: selected by the student ст Не! 


basis of ‘his: ability and ‘facilities’ available 
forowork: Тһе: guide generally determines 
the nature and scope of the problem’ to Ве 
solved by the student. “It is true that-30me 
of the topics undertaken by students, at 
least in “some ‘universities, belong to’ the 
scientific ‘forefront. But, by ‘and large ‘most 
of the topics taken up for investigation do 
not reflect a modern ‘content or approach. 
With ao view to improve the existing Sitúa- 
tion, we make’ the following recommenda- 

tions: | f i: 
(1) A student should Бе expected to 
work from two to three years for a 


“PHD. degree: Its basic objective is’ 


40 ‘train’ in reséarch ^ methodology, 
comprehension © of “scientific lite- 
rature, ability to make critical ana- 
‘Lysis, to "draw suitable * infe- 

205 тепсе апа” to present the 

'^"findings in a , clear, "logical апа 

‚ ‘scientific way and’to be able to criti- 

Tacize as well as to accept criticism. 
It'should be regarded’ as the begin- 

Dononing Of the real research career of 
the student rather than" as its climax 

90 foy» end." 

(2) Very often, ‘the’ preparation of 
students . obtaining ^ the | Master's 
"degree is not adequate enough to 
enable them to embark on a research 
investigation worthy of the Ph.D. 
degree. It would, therefore, be 

а. desirable that. candidates entering 
-оп the. Ph.D. courses should spend 
the, first year partly. in advanced 
training in, the subject, requiring 
_attendance, , at some lectures and 
tutorials of an adyanced. nature. 


^(3);The students: forsthe Ph.D, courses 
should». ber carefully selected. The 
eligibility, of фелашдезв авг меП as 
the facilities:needed should be care- 
fully specified. «There: should be a 
а 'оп ће number of students to 
be;guided.by:a teacher at any given 
time; and there should be a time- 
limit within which :thesostudent 
should Бе expected to! ‘submit his 
thesis and a similar time-limit for 
“Че university to take а decision on 
(609015 : 

(4) The "procedures Тог “evaluation 
‘should Бе improved. While the 
guide who has supervised the work 
should be one of the members of 
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the Board of Examiners, no, degree 
. ,,, Should Бе’ awarded unless reports 
“of ай examiners are unanimously 
in favour of the proposal. As far 
“ав possible evaluation should be 
‘done by Indian experts in the sub- 
“ject.” A viva voce examination or a 
defence of the thesis should be con- 
М sideved. essential before the degree 
ів recommended. 
^(5) А study ofa second world language 
полице las Russian, German, or French 
“should be obligatory for all Ph.D. 
sstudents, -Tt may be desirable to 
Lio make this compulsory even for the 
o5ncfneourses"for the Master's degree, at 
onol Леаврта certain subjects. 
‚ (6) It would also be desirable to insti- 
127 tute, a higher degree than the Ph.D. 
in such universities where it does 
e hot., exist _. already. This degree, 
“namely, Doctor of Science, терге- 
| genting the highest award should 
be given mainly on the basis of 
research work of recognized merit 
published in international scientific 
journals and should be scrutinized 
by а team of scientists both from 
‚ within India and outside. It would 
be desirable to have an interval of 
at least five years between Ње 
award of Ph.D. and D.Sc. degrees. 


12.50. Inter-disciplinary Studies. Special 
efforts.need .also.,.to.be made to promote 
inter-disciplinary ..studies . in. universities 
which: have, adequately staffed departments 
in related subjects...This will need new 
combinations. of subjects, .new methods of 
cooperation, between. different institutions 
and newpatterns of, staffing, . The, field is 
vast; but; by way) of. illustration, we may 
refer-to-one-field; education: For a study 
of its. problems. їп а! their.complexity, an 
inter-disciplinary. approach. is needed. bet- 
ween the departments of education, socio-: 
logy, psychology, comparative religions, 
economics, public administration and law. 
Each subject department of a university 
such as physics; chemistry, or history can 
work'on problems of school curricula and 
methods in its own' field. Courses in edu- 
cation “сап е combined with courses in 
most other ^ sübjects, both at the under- 
graduate’ апа postgraduate “levels. It is 
for this reason that we have emphasized 
the ‘Sstablishment' of schools of education 
in four бг five’ big universities to begin 
with.” Some further details of their working 
are discussed elsewhere’. 
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12.51. To further this objective, а broad- 
based staffing pattern is also needed. For 
instance, it would be extremely helpful to 
have educationists on the staff of а school 
of sociology just as it is desirable to have 
sociologists оп the staff of a training college. 
The same conditions, mutatis mutandis, 
apply to other departments’. 


12.52: Study of Social Sciences. Mainly 
for historical reasons, the universities and 
colleges of India have tended to concentrate 
on;the study of languages and humanities 
апа the study of the social sciences, and 
also behavioural. sciences. which are often 
grouped together within the wider field of 
the humanities, has generally remained 
underdeveloped, The only social. science 
which has received adequate attention 1s 
economics. Political science has more 
recently been introduced ав a field of study, 
either as a separate department or in asso- 
ciation with history and economics. босіо- 
logy and. social anthropology are taught in 
a few universities and geography has been 
introduced as a subject of advanced study 
in some others, A number of special and 
separate institutions that have been estab- 
lished in recent years in this field are evi- 
dence of the growth of interest in the social 
sciences. Much, however, remains. to be 
done and the full importance of the social 
sciences is yet to be recognized. The present 
practice of associating the social sciences 
closely with the humanities, or even of in- 
cluding the social sciences in the wider 
field of humanities, may be justified histo- 
rically or on the ground that they all have 
as à common goal—the study and knowledge 
of Man. But, because of the specific aims 
of their research and special methods in- 
volved, the social sciences are tending to 
diverge more and more from the humani» 
Нев. Ву their recent achievements and 
their future prospects they must be recog- 
nized аз an autonomous group of disci- 
plines.’ 


12.58. In, the course of the last forty years, 
the social sciences have undergone а trc- 
mendous, change, less spectacular and 1655 
accessible to the general public than natural 
sciences апа technology, but no less deep or 
extensive. The application of social sciences 
has, brought about important results in the 
economic and. social development of modern 
societies and even. in the policies.of govern- 
ments... They, therefore, find. ап important 
place in higher education and. research, as 
well as strong encouragement and financial 


aid from. governments, private. organiza- 
tions. and. industrial, agricultural ог ‹сот- 
mercial concerns. There is now a tendency 
to introduce into the curriculum. of secon- 
dary, education, at least at the higher secon- 
dary- stage, some. rudiments of the: social 
sciences апа their methods. 


12.54. We must. admit that, despite re- 
markable achievements of individual scho- 
lars and institutions, the social sciences have 
not,so far obtained in India the place and 
standing they deserve, due not only to their 
specific. value, but also to their direct use in 
Indian society and Indian education: 


We recommend that the social, sciences 
should be given а significant position in 
Indian universities and research institutions 
for the following reasons amongst others: 


(1) Along with the natural sciences, if 
not to the same extent, the social 
sciences сай be used to create а 
scientific outlook. Teaching and 
research in sociology, social psycho- 
logy, economics and) other social 
sciences, using precise, methods 
suchas statistics and, other ins- 
truments of measurement, can deve- 
lop in students as well. ав in 
teachers, a spirit of accuracy, criti- 
cal analysis, investigation and ex- 
perimentation, which any good 
educational process has the duty to 
encourage and promote. 


(2 


~ 


The social sciences are essential 
tools for the study of the conditions 
and needs of modern society and, 
without. a proper use of their 
methods and results, control of eco- 
nomic, social, financial and demo- 
graphic developments or manpower 
requirements is impossible, Proper 
planning, which is important for all 
countries but especially во for India. 
needs а larger number of persons 
with extensive knowledge and 
training in the social sciences. 


(3) Modern societies need, as they be- 
come more industrialized, not only 
engineers, technicians. and skilled 
workers, but also a large number of 
well educated and trained; people 
for what is usually called ‘the third 
sector of the economy’; education, 
public administration, | private 


т The need for inter-disciplinary studies in the natural sciences has been discussed in Chapter ХУ], 
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management, commerce,  distri- 
bution, communications, information 
services, etc. Specialists in these 
fields need good education in the 
social sciences. 


12.55. The recent emphasis on science 
education has sometimes been blamed for 
the slow development of social sciences. 
This is not quite correct. As we have stres- 
sed in this Report, this emphasis is essential 
and will have to be continued. But we 
visualize only about 30 per cent of 
the university enrolment doing pure 
science ‘and an equal proportion doing 
applied science in the form of professional 
courses like engineering or medicine. The 
present trend of over-expanding enrolment 
in Science (with a consequent adverse effect 
on standards) is to be discouraged. As we 
visualize it, the proportion of students study- 
ing ‘Social sciences could be about 30 per 
cent or almost the same as that of the 
students of natural sciences, Moreover, we 
think that there can be no water-tight divi- 
sions between these disciplines. Тһе 
trend in higher education will in 
future, be to provide a balanced education 
for all, i.e., while a sudent may specialize 
in any field of his choice in the three major 
areas of languages and humanities, social 
sciences, and natural sciences, he will also 
have some grounding in the other two fields. 


12.56. Two main difficulties have to be 
overcome if social sciences are to grow, 
viz, they must receive adequate financial 
support, and they must draw a proper share 
of the talent available!. From this point of 
view, we recommend that 


— there should be adequate provision 
of scholarships in the social science 
courses; 


— Не choice of subjects at the first 
degree stage should be elastic and 
it should be possible for students to 
combine study of a social science 
with any other group of subjects; 


the financial assistance available to 
universities for the development of 
social sciences should be consider- 
ably increased; and 


—high level schools or Centres of 
Advanced Study for allied groups 
of social sciences should be deve- 
loped in a number of universities, 


12.57. Area Studies, There is a growing 
awareness of the value and importance oi 
developing a gradually expanding  pro- 
gramme of area studies at suitable centres 
in thé country. India has close social, poli- 
tical and economic relations with several 
countries and there is a pressing need for 
а large number of Indian scholars with 
specialised knowledge of the life, institu- 
tions, culture and languages of specific 
regions of the world, particularly those with 
which India is directly and more intimately 
concerned. The establishment of the Inst- 
tute of Russian Studies, New Delhi, which 
is intended to promote studies relating tc 
the Soviet Union is a welcome step in this 


field. The American Studies | Research 


Centre, Hyderabad, provides facilities for the 
study of American life and culture. The 
Indian School of International Studies, New 
Delhi, is a pioneer institution that has em- 
barked on a number of courses relating to 
the. study of various regions. , Chinese 
studies are being developed in the Delhi 
University. However, there are areas like 
East Asia, South and South East Asia, West 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, and coun- 
tries which are, India’s. immediate neigh- 
bours: which deserve more attention in our 


academic programmes than | they, һауе ` 


hitherto received. 


In view of the limited resources available 
in terms of competent personnel, foreign 
exchange, etc. it should be our endeavour 
to develop a significant and effective pro- 
gramme of area studies in a few selected 
universities and institutions. Such a pro- 
gramme would require intensive , courses 
in the languages of the areas concerned, 
and the introduction of optional groüps of 
papers in certain ‘social science ‘subjects 
having reference to the different areas 
seleeted for intensive study. Close inter- 
disciplinary. collaboration would also be 
necessary for the programme. Scholars 
having the right aptitudes may hayc to be 
selected for periodical visits to the specific 
areas or regions. It may also be necessary 
to invite selected teachers or scholars from 
foreign countries for short periods. 

‘We understand that the University 
Grants Commission has appointed a stand- 
ing advisory committee to develop the pro- 
gramme of area studies in the universities. 
We hope that steps will be taken to pro- 
mote this significant programme expedi- 
tiously. This is a need which in the pre- 
sent circumstances brooks no delay. 


1 At present, the vast bulk of the talented students opt for engineering and medicine—the most coveted _ ог careers— 
and we were told in several universities that the quality of students іп the social science courses was goIng down. 


- 
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12.58. Study of Humanities. The need for 
ning the humanities cannot be 

In the course of history, the 

civilization and culture of India have made 
striking contributions to. humanist thought, 
and the values of our society and the finest 
traits of our national character are derived 
from creative studies made іл these fields, It 
would be a sad day if the present preoccu- 
pation with science and technology, result- 
ed in the neglect of the humanities, which 
are already starved of talent and resources. 
In the humanistic studies it is поі во much 
financial resources, as the quality oi scho- 
lars and teachers and the spirit, by, which 
they are inspired that count, „Such a spirit 
towards the humanities.needs to. be nurtur- 
ed. The best talent in these fields of. learn- 
ing should receive the same recognition and 
encouragement. as is offered toi scientists 
and technologists'. S ified 


12.59. While dealing with the programme 
of science education we have referred to 
the inevitability of our dependence on de- 
velopments іп advanced ‘countries’ with 
which we will not be able to catch up in 
the foreseeable future. То redréss the 
balance, we like to think that our scholars 
will make significant contributions to the 
sum total of human knowledge! апа €xperi- 
ence in the fields of the social and pedago- 
gical sciences апа humanistic |. studies, 
where our old traditions and the present 
Challenges posed by social developments 
present unique opportunities for creative 
work, m 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH унн 


‚ 12.60. We have... already... recommended 
that education should be: treated as а sepa- 
rate discipline at the university level’. We 
shall here discuss some problems reiating 
to the development of educational research. 
12.61. Educational research is ‘still in its 
infancy. Its quantity is small and its qua- 
lity, ‘mediocre or poor. This 15 аџе to seye- 
reasons. Most of this research is соп- 
fined to training colleges which "have very 
inadequate facilities for research and few 
competent people to guide it! In the 
absence of specialized institutions doing re- 
search on their own, the bulk of research 
comes to be done by students for the: uni- 
versity ^ degrees—M.Ed- -and РО. The 


the: 4ostering of studies. in the classical Ис «and literatures, and the high standa: 
е 


of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian should. 
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M.Ed. dissertations hardly. deserve to Бе 
called. researeh, although they һауе a use- 


ful place as ап ехегсізе in training the stu- 
dents in, research techniques. · Аб the Ph.D. 
level, the programme... has. been»: weak in 
methodology and has suffered further be- 
cause, only those, students» who:liave done 
the В.Т, ог the М.Ед. сап be.admitted: to 
it. There.are very fewrscHolarships avail- 
able for research | students: in) education. 
Again, a good. ‚ of ‘the research ‘done so 
far has Беер ја the field of mental. testing 
and other Ве145 һауе. received. but little 
attention... Ancillary. services like; docu- 
mentation; computation; consultation; etc. 
have, not. been developed. The. country 
does not,have a.singles;journal.devoted. to 
зен ва „тезеатећ. Мо —— ene 
house „пав; Mf ‚ created ала there bas been 
considerable, duplication. of work. Even the 
little research that,'has; been,done has lar- 
gely, remained in the archives; and. adminis- 
tration, not used. its findings) for, formu- 


_lation,..of, policies... The total expenditure 
оп: educational. research—estimated) as less 


п half.a million rupees а уеаг—ћаз been 


negligible. 


à 


js pieture. is (о be. .changed, 
E һауе to, be Ла bien deyerer 

luc: Mi ias and. relate it effec- 
tively 10 formulation of educational 


policies, and “i royement of, education. 
п ‘this ром Я | 


om ~ ‘of view, we make the 
following,recommendations:. сит 30.1 


272141)! A'doéümentation Centre and а na- 


‘soe tional Clearinghouse in' educational 


JSN “oyesearch® should ђе" developed а 


› 
Зо Ink 


“the N T. We 'weleóme the de 
cision of the "Counci. to start a 
. journal devote Ма educational re- 
"search." In collal и this 
Centre, ‘steps should’ ђе taken to 
organize periodical’ conferences of 
research »workers so that their iso- 
‚ lation is broken.and educational re- 
әле Search „| acquires га, professional 
sss (Status, Е об 
2100р): жаа ‘research has to be de- 
} sidsrveloped.,,in teams. and in inter- 
diseiplingiy elds, Wie al train- 
„Брано colleges s jul . do, some re- 
search, | ihe. restriction; of educa- 
tional research to training colleges 


) t 
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pe es 
ow aliecon eather © that Schools 
vaio qu 'should be established 
пет то br°fjve "universities" It will 
idn nobeo^the ‘special’ responsibility of 
» П огљаћеве већооћ to" develop ''€duca- 
^ "tenal-'research if а big way in 
iu 5'"eellaboration with other depart- 
“yoo ^ments.^"The other universities also 
909 1 сап “take up different ргојес in 
"their own way, We that, is а 

i тше the universities һауе shown 
little i јео мири of edu- 


5797 reational lems; even' those relat- 
tU sing to higher edüceatiom "For ins- 
n БИЙ тапсе; "'восте-есопотие "stüdies о! 
iU ni 2 һен student body сап be done by 
biol 20 thé department of “sociology? stu- 
"nb спев im Wwastage and stagnation in 
vies. gU their éourses" cán" be done by the 
/^^"depártmient of mathematics and 

/' lo statistics! (But Yby“ and Jarge.*'this 
п 4s ‘riot done.” We ‘recommend? that 
^admiversities should make it а point 
- isto conduct ‘research in educational 
hon vivproblems ‘relating’ to'theit^ own 
work and, wherever "possible; to 
that of the secondary and primary 


schools in the neighbourhood. Out- | 


side of them, special organizations 
like the NCERT and the State Ins- 
titutes of Education will have to 
develop large programmes of re- 
search. 


(3) It is desirable to set up a National 
Academy of Education consisting 
of eminent educationists, broadly 
on the lines of the National Insti- 
tute of Science, to promote educa- 
tional thought and research. This 
should essentially be a non-official, 
professional body. But it should 
receive adequate financial support 
from the Government of India. 


(4) While the NCERT should do re- 
search on its own and in collabora- 
tion with the State Institutes of 
Education and run a central clear- 
ing house, we do not think it advis- 
able to make it responsible for dis- 
tribution of grants for educational 
research to other insfitutions, espe- 
cially because we expect the 
universities and other organiza- 
tions to enter the field in a big 
way. This is essentially a respon- 
sibility of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion which it should assume. We 


he, еі 
ину 

то eina 
р 


ЈА. 
ойр bring 
soos Df. Ив development for, the intorma- 
пода _ Мото ај сор » It should 
e oso) have-a secretariat of its own,in the 


Ministry, of Education. ; поі ады 


bu} Tr id? Yo o1ulibmoqxo as fas | 
| 5) As, time passes, we gae Жа m 
f cational research will. 


пали ава more, sophisti m 
а Dii во, ent n і, to 
cant 108904», speci ng 


search work and seri € 
processing, statistical р 


Tr consultation. 


(6) It would be the responsibility of 
the NCERT at the national level 
and the State Institutes of Educa- 
tion at the State level to bridge the 
serious gap between educational re- 
search and current school practices. 
A similar role will have to be play- 
ed by the UGC in the field of high- 
er education. It is for them to 
bring to the notice to the universi- 
ties, State Education Departments, 
schools and teachers, the new de- 
velopments in education and the 
findings of educational research 
and their M e for the 
teaching and learning and orga- 
nization of education. 


12.63. The problem of priorities in edu- 
cational research is complex. Several 
problems on which research is needed on 
a priority basis have been indicated in the 
different parts of this report. It has to be 
noted, however, that the priorities in edu- 
cational research at the national level, 
from the point of view of the educational 
planner or administrator, may be very 
different from similar priorities at lower 
levels, or from the point of view of tea- 
chers. We do not, therefore, think that 


д 
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any rigid framework of priorities need be 
evolved. It should be left to the different 
‘agencies which give research grants or 

nduct research to decide for themselves 

іе important problems which | demand 
immediate attention. These decisions will 
be taken by the Education Research Coun- 
cil in the Ministry of Education at the na- 
tional level, by the State Departments of 
Education (in consultation with the State 
Institutes of Education) at the State level 
‘and by the universities, training colleges 
‘and teachers interested in research work. 
‘The decentralization of initiative in this 
matter has to be emphasized. 


12.64. The total expenditure on educa- 
tional research has to be increased consi- 
derably, the goal being to devote about 
one per cent of the State expenditure on 
education to it. This is merely an indica- 
tion and an expenditure of this magnitude 
will «аке some years to be usefully 
incurred. What is important to note in the 
immediate future is that no worthwhile 
project of educational research should be 
allowed to be shelved for want of finan- 
cial support. 


12.65. It is necessary. to. bring. together 
officers of the Education Departments work- 
ing in the field with the research workers 
іп training colleges and.the universities. 
For instance, the schools of education which 
we have recommended, should, make it a 
point to hold annual conferences: of select- 
ed district education officers, headmasters of 
schools at all levels and teacher. educators. 
As far as possible, these should ђе of inter- 
State character. In these conferences, a 
two-way. process will take. place. “Тһе field 
officers of the Education Department can 
place before the staff ofthe school. of educa- 
tion, the practical difficulties which they 
come across and to which.they can find no 
solution. On their part, the teachers in the 
school of education can; acquaint (ће field 
officers of the Department with. the latest 
findings of research апа сап take up their 
problems for future study and. investiga- 
tions. This fruitful combination. of tield- 
work with research will һауе to be greatly 
emphasized in. future, if the innumerable 
problems that face us in educational deve- 
lopment have to be solved quickly and 
satisfactorily. | 
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CHAPTER ХШ 
THE GOVERNANCE OF UNIVERSITIES 


I. University Autonomy. (3) The concept of uni- 
versity autonomy; (9) Autonomy within a univer- 
sity; (10) Autonomy within the university system; 
(11) Autonomy in relation to outside agencies. 

IL University Finances. (18) Grants to State 
universities from. the. ;. UGC; (22) Grants-in-aid 
to the State universities from State Governments; 
(27) Financial accountability of universities. 


IH. Role . and... Appointment of the Vice- 
Chancellor. (32—40). 


IV. Legislation for Universities. (42) The Court; 
(43у The: Executive Council; . (44), The Academic 


1301: Universities іп the modern world 
have' a multiplicity of functions, the most 
important of which are teaching, research, 
and extension involving direct contact with 
the community. Their enrolments, staff and 
budgets are becoming increasingly large and 
they аге required to assume. new functions 
and programmes. ‘The problems of the in- 
ternal government of universities and other 
institutions of higher education and o£ their 
relationship with the State are, therefore, 
M vm increasingly important and. com- 
plex. е devote this chapter to the consi- 
deration ‘of ‘some important. issues relating 
to the constitution and organization of uni- 
versities, the «management оѓ university 
affairs, autonomy and academic. freedom 
and related matters. 


13.02. One preliminary observation may be 
madé. Theré are some principles of govern- 
ance (such as the maintenance of a clear 
chair of responsibility, delegation of func- 
tions and authority, insistence on economy 
and efficiency). which are common to all good 
organizations. But there are others which 
depend; upon the nature of work and speci- 
fic purpose of the. organization. The charac- 
ter of a university as a society of teachers 
and students engaged іп the pursuit of learn- 
ing апа discovery, distinguishes fundamen- 
tally the regulátion of its affairs from, say, 
the. profit-motivated management of com- 
mefcial or industrial concerns or the admi- 


nistration of a government department, a 


Council; (45) Academic Planning Boards; (46) 
Convocations; (48). General Recommendations; 
(49) Universities. and the Law Courts. 


V. Affiliated. Colleges. (52). Evaluation; (54) 
Council of füliated Colleges; (57) Government 
colleges; (59) Private colleges. 


VI. Coordination and Promotional Machinery. 
(62) The Inter-University. Board; (67) Тһе Univer- 
sity Grants Commission. 


VII. Supplementary Note. Тһе Inter-University 
Board on University Autonomy. 


municipal corporation, or a unit of the armed 
forees. Unfortunately, the problems special 
to university governance have not received 
adequate attention and universities in our 
country often tend to rely heavily on gov- 
ernmental rules and practices. What is 
worse, rules, procedures and techniques once 
adopted tend to be continued indefinitely in 
their original form even when changed con- 
ditions and circumstances have made them 
obsolete or incompatible with the real needs 
and interests of the institutions.. Such ri- 
gidity seriously retards progress and deve- 
lopment. A resolute effort needs to be made 
to evolve policies, techniques and practices, 
and a machinery for decision-making need- 
ed for a forward-looking and dynamic aca- 
demic organization. Rules, regulations and 
techniques that hamper. achievement of the 
real purposes of the university should be 
modified or scrapped—they should. not be 
allowed to become straight-jackets into 
which all university activities must be fitted, 
It would be of real value if in some selected. 
universities, groups of interested and know- 
ledgeable persons, academic and adminis- 
trative, could join hands to study seriousl 

problems, of academic government, and ed 
ministration, and suggest.ways and means to. 
bring about a radical improvement in the 
present somewhat: chaotic: situation. Ме re- 
commend that the UGC should encourage 
the formation of such groups. It may also 
be desirable if, in a few selected universi- 
ties, certain. concerned . departments like 
those ,of. education, science, public. adminis- 
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tration and law can join hands to study the 
problems of educational administration and 
management of university affairs. 


University AUTONOMY, 


13.03. The Concept of University Autono- 
my. То begin. with, а distinction. needs. to 
be made between university autonomy and 
academic freedom of university and college 
teachers. This freedom implies that a teach- 
er cannot be ordered. or required to teach 
something which goes against his consci- 
ence or conflicts» with his conception Jof 
trüth. Та this context, we would also like to 
emphasize the freedom of teachers to hold 
and .express their: views, however «radical, 


within the classroom (and outside) provided 


they are careful to present the different 
aspects of a problem without confusing 
teaching with ‘propaganda’ in favour of 
their own particular views. A teacher should 
be free to pursue and publish his studies and 
research; and speak and write about and 
participate, in debates on significant nation- 
al and. international, issues... He should. re- 
ceive all facilities; and... encouragement. ia 
his work, teaching and research, even, when 
his views and. approach be in opposition. to 
those, of his seniors and the head, of. his, de- 
partment or. faculty. 


13.04. In theory there is по serious Tes 


triction or curtailment of academic freedom, 


but we would like to see teachers practising 
more of it and vigorously. In fact, it is an 


inherent obligation, of the. academic com-. 


munity to. play. an,active.and positive role 


in critical examination, evaluation. and. evo- , 


lution of concepts. and. policies over ihe en- 
tire. spectrum. of the society's. concern and 
involvément, The universities have а major 
responsibility towards the promotion and 
development of an intellectual climate in 
the country which is conducive to the pur- 
suit.of scholarship and excellence, and which 
encourages, criticism, ruthless. and ,unspar- 
ing, but informal and constructive. АП this 
demands that teachers exercise their acade- 
mie, freedom іп good measure, enthusiasti- 
cally апа wisely. | 


13.05. The proper sphere of university ` 


autonomy lies principally in three fields: 
— the’ selection’ of students; 


— the appointment, and promotion of 
, teachers; 


L the determination of’ courses’ of 
‘study, methods of teaching, and the 


selection of areas and problems of 
research. 


13.06. In the use of its autonomy, the 
universities,should be governed by опе 
over-riding — consideration—their commit- 
ment о truth. in all fields: of activity. This 
passion for truth "must. be ineuleated іп 
some measure in all their members and 


out it, universities cannot discharge effec- 
tively their principal functions of teaching, 
research and service to the community; and 
that only an autonomous institution, free 
from» regimentation 104: ideas .and .. pressure 
ofparty or power:polities, canpursue truth 
fearlessly: and build up; insits;teachers and 
students; habits.-of^. independent. . thinking 
and:a ‘spirit: of. enquiry: | апе етеда Љу: оће 
limitations and: prejudices ofthe «пеаг апа 
the immediate which ің so essential for the 
development-of a free society. As Bertrand 
Russell has observed: ‘Where:independent 
thinking dies out; whether from. lack of 
courage or absences of discipline, there the 
еуі! weeds of propaganda апа authoritarian- 
ism ‘proliferate unchecked: Тһе ‘stifling -of 
criticism is thus а much moreserious thing 
than many people realise: Far from-creat- 
ing a living unity of. purpose in а society, it 
imposes’ a kind of insipid, brittle uniformity 
upon the body politic. It is a!pity that men 
in places of power and responsibility are 
not more often aware of this.” 


18.08. In considering the, question of uni- 
versity autonomy; we must recognize three 
(somewhat : overlapping): levels аб which. it 
functions» по taieri Мон ба. = 


(1) autonomy within а university, е.9., 

autonomy of the departments, col- 

„ideges, teachers and students in re- 

lation to the university as а whole; 

(2) autonomy оҒ a: university in rela- 

tion. to.the university system as a 

whole;:.e.g., the, autonomy.: of, one 
university, in relation to another, ог, :; 

іп relation: to» the UGC... апа the 

Inter-University.-Board. (TUB); and 


1 Bertrand Russell, Wisdo'n of the West, Doubleday Garden City, New York, 1959, 
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(3) autonomy of the university system 
as a whole, including the UGC and 
the IUB, in relation to agencies and 
influences emanating outside that 
system, the most important of which 
are the Central and the State Gov- 
ernments. 


13.09. Autonomy within a University. 
Before considering the relations between 
individual universities and of the university 
system as а whole with external authorities, 
it would) be desirable to discuss briefly the 
па ШЕ of autonomy within the university 
itself. 


(1). It is recognized that the representa- 
tion’ of lay elements on the various gov- 
erning bodies of the university is necessary 
and justified in view of the nature of re- 
lationship between the university and the 
society. It would, however, be contrary to 
the principle of university autonomy if the 
lay. or non-academic members іп these 
bodies assume a dominating and controlling 
position. . Conventions. should. be develop- 
ed which would largely shift the centre of 
gravity of authority to the academic wing 
of the university's government. In parti- 
cular, care should be taken to see that the 
Academic Council is vested with the final 
authority in all academic matters. The 
function of the non-academic element 
should be mainly to present to the acade- 
mics the wider interests of the society as а 
whole, but not to impose them; it should 
also serve to represent the views and in- 
terests of the academics to the wider society 
апа thus make the smooth functioning of 
the university) more easily possible. 


(2) ТЕ is necessary to ensure that univer- 
sities do not become administration or ad- 
ministrator dominated and to keep vigilent 
in this regard. The dominance, if one is to 
use that word at all, must be of the acade- 
mic element, and the principal function of 
the administration is to serve the academic 
interests of the university. 


(3) In the governance of a university, the 
principle that good ideas often; originate at 
the lower levels of the hierarchy must be 
recognized and respected. · The tendency to 
attach importance to ideas and. proposals 
merely because they emanate from persons 
who happen to hold important positions 15 
unhealthy and’ particularly out of place in 


a university where they must be judged ‘ob- 
jectively and on their intrinsic merit. Аз 
Sir Eric Ashby has observed: ‘This princi- 
ple of upward flow is vital to the efficient 
administration of a university and for the 
survival of autonomy апа self-govern- 
ment.....Not all professors consult their 
lecturers before decisions аге taken as 
scrupulously as they themselves expect to 
be consulted by the lay governors in simi- 
lar circumstances. As faculty boards be- 
come larger, there is a temptation for an 
oligarchy of senior professors to take over 
the responsibilities of government on be- 
half of their more junior colleagues. That 
way danger lies, for any weakening of the 
principle of self-government within the 
academic body makes it harder to preserve 
self-government within the university as a 
whole and correspondingly harder to main- 
tain the autonomy of the university in the 
modern democratic: state." 


(4) The departments of a university are 
its main operational units оп the academic 
side.. We are of the view that wider admi- · 
nistrative and financial powers should -be 
delegated to them.. Each department should 
have a Committee of Management under the 
chairmanship of the head of the department 
consisting of all professors and some read- 
ers and lecturers elected by the staff. It 
should meet at least once a term to discuss 
the academic programme of the depart- 
ment, the requirements of laboratories and 
library, the delegation of duties and related 
matters, and its proceedings should be cir- 
culated to the Faculty and the Academic 
Council It will be necessary to provide 
adequate secretarial assistance to each de- 
partment for the purpose. In the case of 
large science departments, it may be advi- 
sable to appoint a deputy to the head of 
the department from amongst the profes- 
sors or readers. He should be assigned spe- 
сібе functions by the head of the depart- 
ment with the approval of the University 
Executive Council. 


(5) It is essential to recognize the free- 
dom and autonomy of colleges. Our рго- 
posals for this will provide, subject to cer- 
tain conditions and safeguards, greater free- 
dom to colleges and result ultimately in the 
creation of autonomous institutions. They | 


have been discussed more fully elsewhere.’ Г! 


т Sir Eric Ashby, Technology and the Academi 


2 Chapter XI. 
41 Edu.—42. 


ics, St. Marbins, New York, 1958, p. 196. 
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(6) The university should be visualized 
as an integrated community in which the 
teachers are, as it were, ‘senior scholars’, 
the students are ‘junior scholars’ and the 
administration is a service agency to both. 
All attempts at polarization between tea- 
chers, students or administration should he 
avoided. We recommend the establishment 
of joint committees of teachers and students 
in each department and in every college to 
serve as a forum for the discussion and, 
where possible, for the solution of common 
problems and difficulties. ‘The head of the 
institution—the vice-chancellor or princi 
pal—should be kept fully in touch with the 
work of the committees. In addition, there 
should be a central committee for the pur- 
pose under the chairmanship of the head of 
the institution consisting of some represen- 
tatives of staff and students. A machinery 
of this type, if properly worked, would at 
least be able to find an adequate solution to 
the large number of small, easily remediable 
problems which, for want of due attention at 
the proper moment, often simmer into bit- 
terness and later engender serious breaches 
of discipline. It will also. we hope, create 
better relations and develop a new sense of 
confidence between the teachers and the 
students. 


(7) As one positive step to encourage 
students, to take part in university govern- 
ment and to make them realize their res- 
ponsibilities in the day-to-day functioning of 
the university, we recommend that represen- 
tatives of the student community (including 
undergraduate students) should be associat- 
ed with the Academic Councils апа the 
Courts of the universities... In some univer- 
sites in Europe and elsewhere, students are 
members of the Executive Council also. 


13.10. Autonomy within the University 
System. It is implicit in the concept of 
autonomy, and desirable even otherwise, 
that every university should be entitled 
automatically to the membership of the TUB. 
The degrees conferred by a university should 
also. be automatically ‘recognized’ by every 
other university in the country’. Further. 
a certain measure of division of labour 
among: universities is necessary, апа this 
apolies more to some fields of study than 
others. In specialized areas like Chinese 
studies or nuclear physics.or oceanography 
or astrophysics, where equipment is very 
expensive or qualified manpower scarce, the 


autonomy of each university to teach and to 
do research is naturally not absolute and 
must be modified in favour of some reason- 
able cooperative arrangement) amongst 
them, The universities can initiate such 
division of labour, which is the only 
sensible way of dealing with the phenome- 
nal increase in knowledge and  specializa- 
tion, either on their own or in consultation 
with the UGC, where necessary. 


1311. Autonomy in Relation to Outside 
Agencies. While universities must һауе 
this autonomy, it should be interpreted in 
ihe larger context of their obligation and 
responsibility to the nation and to mankind 
asa whole. For instance, the national needs 
for trained manpower have implications for 
the teaching functions of the universities; 
and similarly decisions about research 
which, in a way, must be taken primarily 
by the universities, cannot be taken in iso- 
lation from the economie and social needs 
of the country which must influence them 
in a large measure. Such decisions are 
national decisions in which the competing 
claims of ‘different sectors of the society 
must be weighed against one another and in 
which long-range programmes must be 
balanced against immediate needs. It is ap- 
parent that the conduct of university affairs 
cannot be left solely to the academics; their 
relationship to social needs requires ‹ the 
admission of non-academic persons within 
the machinery of their government. The 
universities haye thus to share their deci- 
sions with lay agencies or authorities out- 
side the system just as they have to share 
them with one another or with organizations 
within the university systém itself such as 
the University Grants Commission and the 
Inter-University Board. | It is -particularly 
in such problems ‘that issues of university 
autonomy have to be handled with great 
skill and imagination and it becomes neces- 
sary to develop attitudes and conventions 
which will do justice to university autonomy 
as well as to the valid claims of ‘society. 


13.12. We give below some illustrations of 
the manner in which problems of this type 
can be handled. 


(1) The admission of students is ob- 
viously an important’ aspect -of 
university autonomy. But in the 
larger interests of society, теяща- 
tions have to be framed for reserv- 


I Ѕезэд-азгарћз 13-64 and 13.65 sra for details. 


ing some seats for under-developed 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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social groups such as the schedulea 
tribes or the scheduled castes, Even 
in such cases, however, the discre- 
tion of the universities to judge tne 
merits of the individual . students 
should not be fettered; they should 
be able to select the best students 
from among.the applicants within 
the under-privileged. groups anc, 
if necessary, to refuse admission. In 
some cases, a cooperative machinery 
for admissions has to be set up ior 
a number of educational institu- 
tions, including those conducted by 
universities, e.g, іп technical 
colleges where admissions are nor- 
mally made оп a selective basis. 
The participation of universities in 
such an arrangement for edu- 
cational and admnistrative reasons 
is justified and cannot be regard as 
an infringement of autonomy. 


(2) Important problems. of coordina- 


tion arise. with regard to national 
needs for trained manpower. › We 
have recommended earlier! that 
estimates. of manpower needs 
with regard to trained graduates 
in different fields such as agricul- 
ture, engineering, medicine, or 
teaching, should be prepared and 
the total output of the universities 
in the various faculties planned 
accordingly. This will necessarily 
imply that the development poli- 
cies of the universities should Бе 
adequately co-ordinated to meet 
ail the national requirements for 
trained manpower and steps should 
be taken to see that, so far as it is 
predictable, there 15 по over-pro- 
duction or shortfall in any sector. 
The decisions in such matters will, 
however, have to be joint decisions 
taken after adequate consultation. 
Since, in the last analysis, the im- 
plementation of these plans will be 
in the hands of the universities, 
Government must be persuasive 
and not lay down the law. 


(3) Similar. problems arise also with 


1 


regard to research. When it is de- 
cided that the economic needs of 
the society require applied research 


on particular problems—decisions 
which must be made, in large part, 
outside the university—the univer- 
sities must share the responsibility 
for it to some extent at least. They 
have, however, the right to insist 
that adequate resources for the pur- 
poses be provided so that standards 
of research are not compromised by 
following any short-sighted, policies. 


13.13. In matters relating to the national 
needs for trained manpower and research, 
an individual university should have the 
freedom to decide whether it will or wil 
not participate and also to determine the 
extent of its participation, consistent with 
its other basic objectives. But the univer- 
sity system as a whole must meet the chal- 
lenge of the situation, For this. purpose, 
a suitable machinery for consultations 
should be developed between the universi- 
ties, the representatives of university inte- 
rests such as the UGC and the iUB and the 
representatives of Government Departments, 
both at the Centre and in the States, In the 
working of this consultative machinery, 
procedures ang conventions should be deve- 
1оре@ for reaching decisions regarding 
numbers to be trained, courses of study, and 
problems of applied research. The most im- 
portant element in these conventions should 
ре a common appreciation that every task 
to be undertaken by a university must be 
carried out at the standard necessary and 
that the capacity of the universities to teach 
and to do research is not diminished ав а 
result of the decisions taken. If, for ins- 
tance, in preparing high level technical and 
medical personnel, the universities are ask- 
ed to increase their enrolments suddenly 
without providing adequate facilities, it is 
not merely the universities that suffer but 
also the quality of the training which is 
essential for such personnel. 


13.14; While instances of the type теп- 
tioned above indicate legitimate claims on 
the universities, there could be other claims 
or situations which involve an undesirable 
infringement of university autonomy. For 
instance, it would be wrong if universities 
were expected to owe allegiance to any par- 
ticular» political party, or individual, or 
attempted to further the interests of such 
parties or individuals. 1% is equally wrong, 


Chapter V. 
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as people in power in public life and even 
"those within the academic community itself 
"sometimes do, to influence appointments for 
"teaching or research posts and to interfere 
with the admission of students in general or 
\of particular students to particular courses. 
Similarly, it is not proper that State Govern- 
-ments should try to give 'directives' to uni- 
versities in academic matters such as affilia- 
tion of colleges, We also feel unhappy at 
restrictions placed on some of the universi- 
ties in the country and at some recent 
attempts to curtail their autonomy. For 
instance, the universities in Bihar do not 
have the authority to recruit their teachers 
‘—this is done by the Public Service Com- 
mission of the State. There may possibly be 
good reasons for this decision. All the same, 
we are strongly of the view that the machi- 
_nery for the eradication of any deficiencies 
in a university should be built into the uni- 
versity system itself. There have also been 
some other instances of the infringement on 
autonomy, although good sense has ulti- 
mately prevailed and led to their modifica- 
tion. For instance, an ordinance vesting the 
&uthority to recruit university teachers in 
the Public Service Commission of the State 
wasissued some time ago by the Government 
of Madhya Pradesh. Mention may also be 
made of the order issued by the Government 
of Uttar Pradesh defining the qualifications 
of teachers to be appointed in the Universi- 
ties of Allahabad and Lucknow, or the re- 
cent amendments carried out to its univer- 
sity Acts by the Government of Andhra Pra- 
desh. We are, however, happy to note that 
the need for effective university autonomy 
as fundamental to a prwper functioning of 
the universities is, on the whole, widely re- 
cognized in the country. In recent years, 
adverse legislation or orders have been 
either suitably modified or abandoned in 
view of the expression of public opinion and 
the advice given by the Inter-University 
Board and the UGC. The general trend is 
in the direction of acknowledging the pro- 
per sphere of university freedom and auto- 
nomy. We would like to stress that one of 
the most important functions of the UGC is 
to support and strengthen the autonomy of 
the universities and this role will become 
all the more important, diffieult and de- 
licate, as public funds spent on universities 
increase rapidly and inevitably in the years 
to come. Тһе present serious difficulties of 
the UGC in the UK provide a pertinent and 
useful lesson for all countries which have 


a UGC-type of organization to pass on to the 
universities government funds but filter 


a ча с АЫ ЖЫ 
I Atthe end of the chapter, we give the stat 
fully agree with the views expressed therein. 


ement on university autonomy issued recently by the IUB We 


out government control. 


13.15. In this connection we would like to 
draw attention to two important points: 


(1) As in the ease of liberty, the price of 
autonomy is eternal vigilance by all parties 
concerned. The universities are established 
by law and they can have only as much 
autonomy as the law permits. In the last 
analysis, therefore, the real custodian of 
university autonomy is public opinion based 
on a conviction that autonomous universi- 
ties, which maintain intellectual integrit; 
in their fearless pursuit of truth, are an in 
dispensable: bulwark. of democracy ani 
freedom. In creating a strong public op:- 
nion in this behalf, the UGC, the IUB anc 
the intelligentsia, ^ who are ^ themselves 
mostly the alumni of the universities, have 
an important role to play. 


(2) The universities should also realize 
that it would be unwise to expect that effec- 
tive autonomy could descend as a ‘gift’ 
from above: it has to be continually earned 
and deserved. The universities derive their 
right to autonomy from their dedication to 
the pursuit and service of truth. Their ca- 
pacity to resist any illegitimate claims on 
their autonomy, therefore, will be propor- 
tional to their effective performance of this 
duty and their willing acknowledgement of 
the legitimate claims on them of the non- 
academic authorities. Moreover,’ аз they 
discharge their intellectual and public obli- 
gations effectively and with integrity and 
contribute to the economic and social pro- 
gress of the country, they will earn the es- 
teem of society and government and the 
chances of their being confronted with ille- 
gitimate claims and pressures from outside 
will be diminished. This is not an easy task 
quick of achievement, but this is emphati- 
cally the line along which we should move.! 


University FINANCES 


13.16. University autonom сапп о 
real and effective unless ШЕ E pie cin 
is made to meet the financial requirements 
of universities and colleges.. While the UGC 
has been established as an autonomous body 
to provide the necessar financial resources 
to the universities without 
control or interference, 


This is an important Source through which 
5 do seek to curb the 
Sities. This is obvi- 
е We recommend that the 


existing system of university finances 
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should be reorganized on the basis of the 
following important principles: 


— State Governments should deal with 
the universities with understanding 
and imagination and place adequate 
financial resources at their disposal 
to enable them to carry out their 
obligations in an efficient way. It 
would also be desirable if they seek 
the advice of the UGC in the mat- 
ter. 


— While some safeguards are inevitable 
in financial matters and reasonable 
economy in expenditure has to be 
ensured, it is essential to simplify 
rules and regulations and to operate 
them with speed and efficiency. 


13.17. The Central universities obtain 
their grants—for maintenance as well as 
development—from the UGC. In their case, 
therefore, difficulties are reduced to the 
minimum and arise mainly from the inade- 
quacy of available funds rather than through 
procedural deficiencies, Several difficult pro- 
blems have, however, arisen with regard to 
the State universities, and it is these that 
we propose to discuss in some detail. 


13.18. Grants to State Universities from 
the UGC. The State universities obtain their 
development grants mainly through the 
UGC. Under the Bill now- before Parlia- 
ment, the UGC will also be authorized to 
give maintenance grants to State universi- 
ties in its discretion. We welcome this im- 
portant reform. 


13.19. At present, the UGC appoints visit- 
ing committees to assess the needs and re- 
quirements of the universities for develop- 
mental projects during a plan period and 
sanctions grants-in-aid on the basis of the 
recommendations made by the committees. 
This is a good procedure and should conti- 
nue with certain necessary modifications 
which we shall discuss a little later. There 
is room, in our opinion, for expediting the 
sanction of grants—there are sometimes con- 
siderable delays as, for instance, when the 
All India Council for Technical Education 
(AICTE) has to be consulted—and for 
modifying the procedures for the release of 
funds. But these are, on the whole, of a 
minor character and we trust that they will 
be looked into. 


13.20. For some schemes, the UGC gives 
grants-in-aid to State universities on a 100 
per cent basis. But a majority of the 
schemes of development require matching 


grants from the State Governments. These 
are not often received in time. There is also 
a tendency on the part of some States to 
earmark funds for the setting up of new 
colleges and even new universities rather 
than to strengthen the standards of existing 
institutions. In view of these difficulties, it 
is sometimes suggested that the UGC 
should give grants on a 100 per cent basis 
only and that, if necessary, it may even re- 
duce the number of schemes to be assisted. 
We do not favour this proposal which would 
have the disadvantage of reducing the total 
resources available for the development of 
university education. It may also possibly 
result in some State Governments taking 
less interest in higher education which is 
one of their important concerns. We are, 
therefore, of the view that there should be 
some sharing of developmental expenditure 
on universities between the UGC and the 
State Governments. But, in view of the 
financial difficulties which are being experi- 
enced by the State Governments, we are of 
the opinion that the share expected of them 
should be reduced to the extent possible. 


13.21. Difficulties have arisen in some uni- 
versities because the State Governments are 
not prepared to provide for the committed 
expenditure arising out of the development- 
al programmes undertaken by them with 
assistance from the UGC. ln some cases, 
the State Governments have argued that 
they were not consulted when the develop- 
mental programmes were originally under- 
taken and that they are, therefore, under no 
obligation to provide for the committed ex- 
penditure involved. These problems have 
to be solved at an early date in the interest 
of higher education. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that the UGC should take early steps 
to mediate in the matter and save these uni- 
versities from the embarassment caused by 
the non-payment of grants on committed 
expenditure by the State Governments. 


13.22. Grants-in-Aid to the State Uni- 
versities from State Governments. The State 
universities have to obtain grants from 
their State Governments for three purposes: 
(1) matching share on developmental 
grants given by the UGC; (2) non-plan 
grants for university development; and (3) 
grants for committed expenditure. The 
first of these is a small amount and we have 
recommended above that it may be reduced 
further. We trust that, in future, there will 
be no difficulty for the State Governnients 
in making available promptly their match- 
ing share for development purposes. 
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13.23. The non-plan grant for university 
development as well as grants for commit- 
ted expenditure, taken together, form а 
large amount and constitute the bulk of the 
total financial resources available to the 
universities. The existing procedures with 
regard to these grants are not satisfactory 
and because of them, most State universi- 
ties are facing severe financial difficulties at 
present. With a view to making a closer 
study of the problem, the Commission 
addressed a questionnaire to all universities 
for information regarding the present sys- 
tems of grant-in-aid and the difficulties en- 
countered. The following are some of the 
main conclusions which have emerged from 
this study: 


(1) There are two main systems of grant- 
in-aid from the State Governments to the 
universities: the deficit grant; and the block 
grant which may be statutory, ad hoc or 
based on the past expenditure (with or with- 
out an allowance for normal expansion). 


(2) Under the system of deficit grants, 
the annual maintenance grant is given on 
the basis of the estimated approved expen- 
diture minus the estimated approved in- 
come, subject to adjustment in subsequent 
years on the basis of actual income and 
actual expenditure as revealed by audited 
accounts. While this sounds | unobjeetion- 
able on paper, it creates several problems in 
practice. For instance, the State Govern- 
ment may not convey the approval of its 
budget to the university in time. In fact, 
jt is sometimes conveyed after six or seven 
months of the year have elapsed. Some- 
times, sudden cuts are made in the budget 
which create serious difficulties for the uni- 
versity. Under such an arrangement, the 
university cannot create even a minor post 
or incur any recurring liability, however 
small, without the prior approval of the 
Government, The final adjustment of grants 
usually takes years to be completed. 


(3) The system of block grant, on the 
whole, works better, although several pro- 
blems arise in this method also. The two 
main ingredients of a block grant are: (a) 
the basis on which its amount is fixed; and 
(b) the frequency of revision. With regard 
to the first, three methods are in vogue. In 
the first, the amount of the grant is fixed 
on the basis of past expenditure. The 
main difficulty in this method is that it does 
not allow even for the normal growth of ex- 
penditure in a university. The practice pre- 
vailing in some States of allowing a cushion 
or an automatic increase at a specified per- 


centage in the block grant is more helpful. 
But even here difficulties arise when unfor- 
seen decisions have to be taken ` (such as 
the revision of salaries or dearness allow- 
ance) during the period of the grant. With 
regard to the second, it is found that there 
are considerable variations in practice. 
When the amount of block grants is specified 
in the university Act itself and is made sta- 
tutory, the system becomes inelastic, the 
grants remain fixed for years and the deve- 
lopment of universities is retarded. The non- 
statutory block grants are revised sometimes 
triennially and sometimes quinquennially. 
But in a majority of cases, they remain un- 
changed for much longer periods. 


13.24. For the smooth development of 
higher education, it is essential to review 
these practices and to institute a better sys- 
tem of grant-in-aid. This must satisfy three 
essential conditions: first, it is necessary 
to ensure that the grant-giving authority 
does not exercise too much control and rigi- 
dity of approach, as a system of checks and 
balances—devised in other days for other 
purposes—is out of tune with the needs of 
a rapidly developing university administra- 
tion and finance; secondly, the grant 
receiving bodies have to exercise the utmost 
vigilance. and economy in utilising public 
funds; thirdly, the system should be suffi- 
ciently elastic and should leave some 
scope to the universities to experiment with 
new ideas and projects. Thus a system of 
grant-in-aid has to be devised which would 
promote a free flow of funds from one 
authority to another and at the same time, 
ensure economy, efficiency and allow for the 
necessary degree of flexibility. 


13.25. In the light of these general prin- 
ciples, we recommend that the system of 
grant-in-aid from the State Governments 
to the universities should be reorganized on 


the basis of a system of ; 
неа y of block grants pro- 


— fixation of a block grant for a short 


period, say 3 to 5 yea i 
den ni years, on a rolling 


— red for ан increases. of 
xpenditure durin th 1 1 
Bart g e period of 


— payment of special grants during this 
а for unforeseen developments; 


—a ‘cushion’ to be left to the discretion 
of the universities so that they can 
have a fund on which they can 


- 
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freely operate. One way of provid- 
ing a part of this cushion would be 
to take into consideration only the 
‘standard’ fees, the cushion consist- 
ing partly of the difference betwteen 
the standard and the actual fees. 
For the same purpose, we гесот- 
mend that the interest on endow- 
ments should not be taken into con- 
sideration while fixing the grant. 


The details of the scheme may be worked 
out by the State Governments in consulta- 
tion with the universities concerned and the 
UGC. We understand that the principle of 
block grants has already. been accepted in 
the case of Central universities and is work- 
ing satisfactorily. This system could be the 
basis on which the State Governments work 
out their own formula. 


13.26. University finances have to be con- 
sidered as a whole and the distinction bet- 
ween the matching share on developmental 
expenditure, non-plan grants or grants for 
committed expenditure is purely notional 
and arbitrary. As it is urgent to place the 
finances of universities on a sound footing, 
the UGC should periodically review the fin- 
ances of each university and give necessary 
advice in this matter to the State Govern- 
ments as well as to the universities. 


13.27. Financial Accountability of Uni- 
versities. A question of considerable impor- 
tance is the accountability of universities to 
the legislature’ as regards proper utilisation 
of public funds made available to them. The 
present position is that, leaving aside one or 
two universities, the universities’ Acts re- 
quire that accounts be audited by govern- 
ment auditors; but according to the present 
practice, they are not placed before Parlia- 
ment in the case of Central universities Or 
State legislatures in the case of State uni- 
versities. The Public Accounts Committee 
of Parliament has from time to time ex- 
pressed. the view that this arrangement is 
not satisfactory. In its 42nd (1961-62) Re- 
port, it has observed that while the Commit- 
tee is anxious to preserve the financial auto- 
nomy of the Central universities, it is unable 
to share the apprehension that presentation 
of these audited reports to Parliament 
would infringe on their financial autonomy 
or result in making their financial affairs a 
matter of publie controversy. The Commit- 
tee has urged that early steps should be 
taken by the Government to present these 


reports to Parliament and that provision to 
this effect be made in the statutes. 


13.28. We have given careful thought to 
this matter. It is our view that universities 
should not only be immune from direct gov- 
ernmental intervention but also from direct 
publie accountability. In the interest of the 
autonomy of the universities, their financial 
affairs should. not be made either a subject 
of publie controversy or an issue in party 
polities which is likely to be the case if they 
are placed before Parliament. Secondly, 
control over universities should be indirect 
and in keeping with their position in the 
national life. In the UK, a closer control 
of capital expenditure in the universities by 
Parliament has been the subject of long dis- 
cussion, but the government has maintained 
that such control would be detrimental to 
the. independence of the universities. . 


13.29. "There exists a provision in the Acts 
of Central universities that their audited 
accounts should be published in the Gazette: 
of India and presented to the Visitor along 
with the audit report. This procedure gives 
the Government the necessary opportunity 
for exercising such corrective and supervi- 
sory control over these universities on behalf 
of the Visitor as is needed, without unduly 
interfering with their fiscal and administra- 
tive freedom. A similar procedure could be 
adopted. for the State universities where it 
does-not ‘already exist: 


13.30. The accounts of the universities are 
generally audited by the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General who can bring significant 
points to the.notice of the legislature. How- 
ever, as'a safeguard, a specific: direction 
could Ве given to him that, wherever neces- 
sary, serious. irregularities in the accounts 
of the universities should be brought to the 
пойсе- of’ the legislature. 


13.31. The matter is a complex one and has 
some far-reaching implications. It is still 
under the consideration of the Government 
and. the Public Accounts Committee... It will 
be-relevant to reproduce at some length the 
observations made by the Committee on 
Higher Education in the United Kingdom.in 
this matter: D 


We now come to a point of some technicality 
that has a considerable bearing on academic free- 
dom, 
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The terms of the Vote under which moneys are 
provided for the universities and colleges state 
that grants to institutions will be made on the 
recommendation of the University Grants Com- 
mittee: and convention has established that the 
Treasury does not inquire into cr question the 
Committee’s recommendations as to the alloca- 
tion between universities of the total amounts on 
which the Government has decided. Again, the 
Comptroller and Auditor General has not had 
access to the books of the universities and the 
University Grants Committee. No doubt having 
in mind the large proportion of current expendi- 
ture represented by academic salaries, which 
follow prescribed scales. the Public Accounts 
Committee has hitherto been satisfied that the 
methods of control of recurrent grants are a 
reasonable compromise between the need to main- 
tain university independence and the exercise 
of financial control by the Government and Parlia- 
ment. But the closer control of capital expendi- 
ture was for long the subiect of discussion  bet- 
ween the Public Accounts Committee and the 
Treasury, the former claiming the right of scru- 
tiny. the latter arguing that it would be inimical 
to the independence of the universities. Іп re- 
cent years, however, procedures have been intro- 
duced whereby, without the Treasury or scrutiny 
from the officers of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General, it has been possible to satisfy the Public 
Accounts Committee that there exist due  safe- 
guards against imnroper or. wasteful expenditure, 
a notable victory for the good sense and modera- 
tion of all the parties concerned, 


We attach great importance to this immunity 
and we are glad the Treasury has successfully 
upheld it. We yield to no one in our condemna- 
tion of extravagance in the use of public money 
and the absence of proper accounting, and we 
think it perfectly proper that the Grants Com- 
mittee should bave the right to adopt such safe- 
guards as are necessary to prevent abuses of this 
kind. But unless full confidence is placed in the 
Committee, rather than in a ministerial depart- 
ment, to exercise these functions. an important 
part at least of its value as a buffer disappears, 
and the way is open to intervention by the Gov- 
ernment and Parliament in the work of the 
universities. Our travels abroad have convinced 
us more than ever of the immense value of the 
British system whereby detailed public justifica- 
tion of particular university expenditure is not 
required. It was the Rector of one of the most 
famous universities in Western Europe who said, 
when describing to us the system under which 
he worked, so long as we are subject to these 
controls as regards finance, all talk of academic 
freedom is a swindle’, We recommend, therefore. 
that, irrespective of any changes in ministerial 
responsibility, present policy on accountability 
should continue. 


There will remain matters of broad policy on 
higher education that must be the concern of the 
Government and of Parliament, and it is the great 
advantage of the Grants Committee principle 
that in all such matters the views and advice of 
the Government and universities; сап be mutually 
brought to bear without detailed scrutiny of the 
expenditure of particular institutions. This, as 
experience elsewhere shows, is incompatible with 
that free initiative and full responsibility that 
it is in the national interest to preservel. 


ROLE AND APPOINTMENT OF THE 
VICE-CHANCELLOR 


13.32. The person whois expected, above 
all, to embody the spirit of academic free- 
dom and the principles of good management 
in a university is the vice-chancellor. He 
stands for the commitment of the university 
to scholarship and pursuit of truth and can 
ensure that the executive wing of the uni- 
versity is used to assist the academic com- 
munity in all its activities. His selection 
should, therefore, be governed by this over- 
all consideration. 


13.33. The University Education Commis- 
sion (1948-49) gave considerable thought to 
the question of the selection of  vice- 
chancellors. It rejected the proposal that the 
selection be taken out of the  university's 
hands on the ground that if the university is 
responsible for the appointment of the vice- 
chancellor, he will find it easier to gain the 
esteem and confidence of the academic com- 
munity. The Commission observed that it is 
really a part of a university's duty to learn 
how to choose its own vice-chancellor wise- 
ly and that, therefore, to deprive it of this 
duty would be a counsel of despair. The 
Commission recommended that the Chancel- 
lor should appoint the  vice-chancellor 
upon the recommendation of the Executive 
Council which should submit one name only 
to him. He may, of course, refer the name 
back if he considers it unsuitable, but 
should not initiate the appointment himself. 


13.34. Taking а lone-term view of the mat- 
ter, we agree with this recommendation and 
suggest that as the necessary conditions are 
created, the choice of the vice-chancellor 
should eventually be left to the university 
concerned. But in view of the present situa- 
tion in many of our universities, we recom- 
mend, for the time being, the adoption of 
what is called the “Delhi pattern'-—or some 
suitable variation of it, According to this 
pattern, the appointment is made by the 
Visitor from a panel of three names prepar- 
ed by a committee consisting of three per- 
sons, two of whom ате nominated by the 
Executive Council from amongst persons 
not connected with the university or anv cf 
its colleges, and the third is nominated by 
the Visitor who-alsovappoints ona of them 
as chairman of the:committee, There is no 
need. however. to !preseribe a Single pattern 
for the constitution of this committee, In 
the University of Rajasthan, for instance, 
the committee consists of a nominee of the 
university, a nominee of the Chancellor and 
a nominee: of the Chairman, UGC: There 


m Report of the Committee on Higher" Education, U.K., H.M.S.O., Lordon, 1963, Peregiaphs 752—756. 


аге, howover, two important principles 
which must be observed. The first is that 
at least one of the members of the com- 
mittee should be a representative of the 
Executive Council of the university. In this 
regard, we do not favour the existing res- 
triction that the representative of the uni- 
versity should not be connected with it in 
any way and recommend that it may be 
annulled, except for paid employees of the 
university. The second is that all members 
of the committee should be known for their 
eminence and integrity to ensure that the 
selection would not be open to pressures, 
‘backdoor influences’ or other forms of can- 
vassing which are likely to vitiate it and 
which can. lead to many evils and the 
growth of cliques in the university. We also 
suggest that the selection committee should 
informally consult the university to ascer- 
tain its special needs and pay due regard to 
them. Incidentally, it should obtain the in- 
formal consent of the persons to be consi- 
dered for inclusion in the panel of names 
for the vice-chancellorship before submit- 
ting them to the Chancellor. 


13.35. The suggestion has sometimes been 
put forward that vice-chancellors іп the 
universities should be appointed by rotation 
from among the deans for a period of two 
years or so. We do not endorse this sugges- 
tion as, apart from other things, it will pre- 
clude selection on an all-India basis and lead 
to' a certain undesirable inbreeding. But it 
may be followed in the appointments of pro- 
vice-chancellors or rectors where the posts 
exist. The vice-chancellor should, however, 
have the authority not to recommend the 
name of a person unsuitable for this pur- 
pose. 


13.36. The Committee on ‘Model Act for 
Universities! has recommended that the first 
vice-chancellor of a new university should 
be appointed by the Visitor/Chancellor or 
Government. A lacuna in this rule is that 
if the first vice-chancellor resigns or dies 
shortly after the appointment, the Visitor/ 
Chancellor cannot make the second appoint- 
ment even though it is needed in the in- 
terests of the university. We, therefore, 
suggest that the authority to appoint the 
vice-chancellor during the first five years of 
a university's life should vest in the Visitor/ 
Chancellor. 
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13.37. Whatever be the mode of appoint- 
ment of the vice-chancellor, its main ob- 
ject is to choose the best person available 
and to grant him suitable conditions of ser- 
vice so that he may function without fear 
or favour of persons in authority. General- 
ly, the vice-chancellor should be а  distin- 
guished educationist or eminent scholar in 
апу of the disciplines or professions, with 
a high standing in his field and adequate 
administrative. experience. We are not 
generally in favour of appointment of per- 
sons who have retired from other fields. 
An exception to this general recommenda- 
tion should be made only in the case of very 
outstanding persons whose association with 
the universities would be desirable from 
every point of view and should not be made 
an excuse for ‘accommodating’ or ‘reward- 
ing’ individuals who do not fulfil the condi- 
tions laid down. 


13.38. The term of office of the vice- 
chancellor should be five years and he should 
not normally be appointed for more than 
two terms in the same university. The vice- 
chancellor’s appointment is a full-time one; 
he is the chief executive and academic head 
of the university and his duties and respon- 
sibilities are onerous and demanding. They 
call for continuous initiative, personal con- 
tacts and leadership. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that the old system of appointing 
honorary vice-chancellors should be  dis- 
continued and that all posts’ of vice-chan- 
cellors should be full-time salaried appoint- 
ments. Also, the conditions of service, and 
availability of pre-requisites, should not be 
qualitatively different from what apply to 
professors and other staff of the university. 
For instance, we are not in favour of pro- 
viding free house, free electricity and water, 
and so on. A furnished house—furnished 
not extravagantly but according to stand- 
ards appropriate to the academic communi- 
ty—should be provided by the university, 
but a rent should be charged at the usual 
rates. We also recommend that the retire- 
ment age for vice-chancellors should be fix- 
ed at 65 years! In the case of exceptional- 
ly qualified persons of all-India eminence, 
an exception may be made from the opera- 
tion of this rule. But such exceptions should 
be very few indeed and patently justifiable 
and not be made, we repeat, to ‘accommo- 
date’ retired officials or politicians or other 
‘dignitaries’. When the appointment of 


т It is of interest to note that the Franks Commission on rhe University of Oxford has recommended that the term 
of a vice-chancellor should be four years and that he should be below 61 years ОЁ age at the time of appointment. 
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vice-chancellors becomes a matter of pres- 
tige and power politics, the battle may well 
be taken as lost. 


13.39. The universities in our country are 
passing through a stage of rapid develop- 
ment. In view of this, and also because of 
the very special position which the vice- 
chancellor occupies in the life and work of 
the university, it would be an advantage if 
his successor can be designated in advance 
by a year or so. It will mean that the pro- 
cedure for selecting the vice-chancellor will 
have to be put into operation sufficiently 
ahead of the term of expiry of the vice- 
chancellor in position. This will provide 
the vice-chancellor-designate an opportuni- 
ty to get broadly acquainted with the con- 
ditions in and the development plans and 
policies of the university. 


13.40. One of the major weaknesses in the 
existing university Acts is that the vice- 
chancellor does not have sufficient powers 
vested in him. In some Acts, powers are 
delegated to him by the Executive Council; 
but in others there is no such provision, We 
agree with the Model Act Committee that 
adequate powers (е.д., for disciplinary action 
involving students) should be vested in him 
for the efficient working of the university. 
The university Acts should also contain a 
definite provision for the delegation of 
powers to the vice-chancellor by the Exe- 
cutive Council. 


LEGISLATION FOR UNIVERSITIES 


13.41. The nature of university legisla- 
tion reaets on the efficiency and elasticity 
of university administration. The Report 
‘of the Model Act Committee deals with 
some of the problems arising out of it and 
it is neither possible nor necessary for us 
to go in detail over its proposals. We shall 
only draw attention to the important autho- 
rities of the university, viz., the Court, the 
Executive Council, and the Academic Coun- 
cil. We have already referred to the Joint 
Departmental Committees to which we 
attach great importance. We shall also dis- 
euss the establishment. of а new authority 
which is needed, viz. the Academic Plan- 
ning Board. 


13.42. The Court. The Court should be 
the policy making body of the university 
with a lay element and should not be con- 
cerned with the details of academic matters 
or the day to day administration of the uni- 
versity. It should consist of not more than 


100 members, of whom about half should be 
external. They will include ex-officio mem- 
bers, representatives of alumni, learned pro- 
fessions and industry and nominees of the 
Executive Council, the Visitor and the 
Court. As we have recommended. earlier, 
representatives of the students тау 
also be included. It may also be use- 
ful to have representatives of the Corpora- 
tion or Municipality in whose jurisdiction 
the university is situated. There is по need 
to give representation to other local bodies; 
but when the district school boards propos- 
ed by us have been constituted; their repre- 
sentatives should be included. Representa- 
tion should be given to the Parliament in 
the case of Central universities and) to the 
State legislature in the case of State univer- 
sities. We would, however, suggest that the 
acts of universities should only provide for 
the total membership of the Court or the 
Senate while its detailed composition may 
be provided in the Statutes. This will enable 
the universities to change the composition of 
the Court in the light of experience and re- 
quirements without going through elaborate 
legislative procedures. 


13.43, The Executive Council. The Execu- 
tive Council, as recommended by the Model 
Act Committee, should consist of 15-20 
members, about half being internal and 
half. external. The vice-chancellor should 
be its chairman and the pro-vice-chancellor 
or rector of the university, an ex-officio 
member. For instance, it may have four 
deans of faculties who should be full-time 
teachers, four principals of colleges, three 
persons elected by the Court from amongst 
its members, three teachers of the university 
elected by themselves and four persons no- 
minated by the Visitor and/or Chancellor 
who may include representatives of the 
Government. 


13:44. The Academic Council. The Aca- 
demic Council should be the sole authority 
for determining the courses of study and 
standards. Their decisions should not need 
approval by any other authority in the uni- 
versity. According to the acts of the uni- 
versities, the Senate or the Court has very 
little authority for interfering іп  acade- 
mic matters. But, the power of the Acade- 
mic Council to make the necessary regula- 
tions is affected in two ways: first, re- 
solutions concerning academic matters are 
sometimes passed in the Executive Council 
in the first instance so that they become 
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binding on the Academic Council; second- 
ly, as the Acedemic Council meets urgent 
twice a year in most universities, urgent 
matters are often taken up by the Executive 
Council. To obviate such difficulties, it will 
be necessary either to have more frequent 
meetings or constitute a Standing Commit- 
tee of the Academic Council to deal with 
such matters. As we have recommended 
earlier, student representatives may also be 
associated with the Academic Council. 


13.45, Academic Planning Boards. There 
is need in the universities for a permanent 
planning and evaluation machinery detach- 
ed from the day-to-day administration. We 
recommend the appointment of Academic 
Planning Boards for this purpose, consisting 
of the representatives of the university, 
along with some persons from other univer- 
sities and a few distinguished and experi- 
enced persons in public life. These should 
be appointed by the Chancellor in eonsul- 
tation with the ‘vice-chancellor. They 
should be responsible for advising the uni- 
versity on its long-term plans and for gene- 
rating new ideas and new programmes and 
for periodic evaluations of the work of the 
university. 


1346. Convocations. We would like to 
make a comment on the convocation func- 
tions in our universities and colleges, as at 
present organized. The degrees are con- 
ferred on students en masse and provide 
little. sense of real participation to them and 
do. not, therefore, serve much useful pur- 
pose. A reform in its ritual and procedure 
appears to be necessary. The IUB would 
do well to appoint a committee to go into 
the various aspects of this matter including 
the. question of academic dress. The hood 
and gown are inconvenient and even incon- 
gruous in the Indian setting and climate. 
We note that many countries e.g., the USSR 
and Japan, do not require any particular 
academic dress to be worn by new graduates 
receiving degrees at a convocation. 


13.47. We regret to. note that, on two oc- 
casions in recent ува. URES NENIA 
i ere suspended by Government. 
н ~ р view that the ШЕ» 
i f the. constitution of a university is 
ase d should not be taken un- 
г instrument of reform has 
failed. We do realise that 
sometimes unable to mea- 
cted standards of achieve- 
tion to such situations 


universities are 
sure up to expe 
ment. The solu 


should, however, be found by providing a 
built-in device in the university system it- 
self to deal with serious malpractices or 
maladies. In so far as Central universities 
are concerned, the President of India, who 
is the Visitor of the Central universities, 
has the powers to direct inspection of or in- 
quiry into the affairs of a Central universi- 
ty. With regard to State universities, this 
authority is vested directly in the State 
Government. This is not a happy situation 
and We agree with the Model Act Commit- 
tee that the Governors of States should be 
the Visitors of all universities in the State 
and should have similar powers. We also 
recommend that a convention should be 
built up to the effect that before exercising 
their powers in this regard, the Visitors 
should consult Ше UGC, 


13.48. General ‘Recommendations. Most 
of the existing university legislation in India 
needs to be amended in accordance with the 
broad principles ‘enunciated above, We 
make the following proposals in this connec- 
tion: 


(1) The existing legislation for all uni- 
versities should be reviewed and 
amended in the light of our cecom- 
mendations. Тһе Education Minis- 
try and the UGC should take the 
initiative in this matter. The same 
principles should also be adopted 
for all new legislation on the sub- 
ject. 


(2) A certain amount of variety in the 
pattern and organization of univer- 
sities is desirable in the interests of 
the development» and progress of 
higher education in the. country. 
The recommendations of the Model 
Act Committee deal with only the 
most important aspects of the or- 

‚ ganization of a university, and even 
here alternatives, are sometimes 
suggested, so as to make it possible 
to preserve the practices and tradi- 
tions which have been found satis- 
factory in апу existing university. 

Аз the committee stresses, it is ne- 

cessary that the constitution of a 

university should be formulated in 

sufficiently general terms so as to 
leave room for and promote innova- 
tion and experimentation. 


(3) It is necessary to evolve a suitable 
machinery for tripartite consulta- 
tions between the UGC, the Minis- 
try of Education and ће State 
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/ Governments before legislation re- 
lating to universities in enacted. 
'This should take place before bills 
relating to university education 
are finalized. Similarly, the Cen- 
tral Government while passing le- 
gislation should give an opportuni- 
ty to the State Governments to ex- 
press their views. This procedure 
would avoid many difficulties of the 
type which have recently arisen and 
would help the smooth develop- 
ment of higher education in the 
country. 


In this connection, we would like to en- 
dorse the following observations of the 
Model Act Committee:, ‘Constitutions by 
themselves cannot ensure a good organiza- 
tion, and written constitutions need the 
support of good conventions, While the 
Committee is offering certain suggestions as 
guides for improving and modifying the or- 
ganizational pattern, it-is convinced that the 
-proper functioning of a university depends 
on the all-round acceptance of two basic 
principles. These are autonomy for univer- 
sities from external control together with a 
democratic administrative system, and effec- 
tive participation of the academic commu- 
“nity in the formation and implementation 
of university policy and programmes’. 


13.49. Universities and the Law Courts. 
Our attention was drawn to the increasing 
number of law suits filed against the uni- 
versities and we examined this problem in 
collaboration with the Indian Law Institute, 
New Delhi. The study of the information 
supplied by the universities and the report- 
ed decisions of the High Courts and the Sup- 
reme Court reveal the following trends: 


(1) The considerable increase in the num- 
ber of law suits filed against the universi- 
ties in recent years is mainly due to a 
change in social attitudes. In the past, one 
avoided going to a court of law ав far as 
possible, but now the pendulum seems to 
have swung to the other extreme, A 
student who is punished for violating the 
university rules and discipline or is found 
copying in the examination takes recourse 
to a law court almost as his first choice; so 
does a teacher who is sought to be removed 
from service for working against the inter- 
ests of the university or for a serious neg- 
lect of his duties. 


(2) In a large majority of cases, the deci- 
sion of the courts has gone in iavour of the 
universities, Ín the case of one university, 
we found that out of 64 writs issued, only 
4 were decided against it. In spite of this 
ultimate judgment in their favour, the stay 
orders and other preliminary proceedings 
which the courts have inevitably to take in 
such cases have generally involved expendi- 
ture of time and money and proved irksome 
to the university authorities. 


(3) Except in a few cases, the tendency 
of the courts has been to leave ‘matters 
connected with: education’ to be regulated 
by the educational institutions themselves, 
unless there is a prima, jacie miscarriage of 
justice or mala fide is proved. Admissions, 
examinations, discipline of students, and the 
regulation and maintenance of teaching and 
non-teaching staff have been regarded as 
instances of ‘matters connetted with educa- 
tion?. The Supreme Court has also held 
that the administration of educational insti- 
tutions cannot be equated with that of an 
industry and that the principles governing 
settlement of industrial disputes should пот 
be extended to educational | institutions 
ANY of Delhi vs. Ram Nath A.LR. 
1963). 


13.50. This is a very difficult problem to 
which there is no easy solution. "We would, 
however, make two main recommendations 
which may facilitate matters: 


(1) The educational system should strive 
to give a proper value-orientation to educa- 
tion and to create the essential atmosphere 
necessary to transform all educational insti- 
tutions into communities of teachers and 

«Students, Moreover, steps should be taken 
to make the administration of educational 
institutions as democratic as possible by 
associating the teachers and the students 
with it so that the grievances of individuals 
could be satisfactorily settled in most cases 
within the system itself and the temptation 
to go to courts of law would be minimised. 


(2) We further suggest that the Govern- 
ment of India may approach the Supreme 
Court with a request to review the trends 
seen in the vecent decisions of the courts in 
cases relating to universities and education- 
al institutions and to consider the desirabi- 
lity of framing a suitable policy іп this 
behalf which would help the maintenance of 


г. Report of the Committee on Mode, Act for Universities, Ministry of Education, Government of India, New 


Delhi 1964 p. 8. 


2 See Supplementary Volume I, Part IV, for a digest of reported cases in th High Courts and the Supreme Court 
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university autonomy and the development 
ot higher education, 


18.51. It may be mentioned in this connec- 
tion that the question whether the decision 
of a university passing or failing a candi- 
date in an examination is justiciable in a 
law court was recently considered by the 
Privy. Council in the U.K. The Council has 
ruled that the courts have no powers to 
adjudicate in such matters. In another case 
(Thomson vs. University of London) it was 
decided that regulations and disputes as to 
the holding of the examinations and the 
granting of degrees were matters exclusive- 
1y within the jurisdiction of the Visitor of 
the University. It would be in the interest 
of the proper functioning of биг universities 
if similar healthy conventions are clearly 
established in the country. 


AFFILIATED COLLEGES 


13.52. Affiliation. It is part of the func- 
tion of the universities to affiliate colleges 
and confer degrees on their students. Under 
the practices now in force, each university 
lays down the conditions for affiliation, sends 
Out teams of inspection ang grants affilia- 
tion on the basis of their reports. 


13.53. In granting affiliation to a college, 
both the university and the State Govern- 
ment are concerned—the university from the 
academic point of view and the State Gov- 
ernment, which is required to give grant-in- 
aid, from the financial point of view. At 
present, the mutual relationship between the 
universities andthe State Gcvernments in 
this matter is not clearly defined. In some 
States, affiliation is granted by the universi- 
ties without reference to the State Govern- 
ment. In some others, affiliation is a joint 
affair and is finally granted by the State 
Government on the recommendation of the 
university concerned. Moreover, the State 
Governments which give  grant-in-aid 10 
affiliated colleges do not consult the univer- 
sities in preparing the rules of grant-in-aid 
or in sanctioning it. It is obvious that these 
{wo functions—affiliation and grant-in-aid 
are inter-dependent and that the effective 
control of colleges is weakened Бу their 
separation. We make the following recom- 
mendations to improve the present situation: 


(1) Affiliation of colleges in an academic 
matter and should be granted by the uni- 
versities. But since each affiliation creates 
eligibility for aid, they should consult the 
State Government, in respect of а] private 
colleges, before a final decision is taken. 


.(2) In granting affiliation for the first 
time, mention snould be. made not only 
of the time for which it is granted but also 
of the courses and the maximum number of 
students to be admitted to the college. Ја 
the admission of science students, etc., the 
total number to: be admitted to each course 
should ре’ specified. When affiliation 15 
granteg subject to certain conditions, there 
should be a vigilant watch to see that they 
have been actually and properly fulfilled. 
Laxity in this behalf has often led to sub- 
standard ‘colleges being affiliated, thus 
depressing standards. 


(3) The State Governments should involve 
the universities more intimately with the 
operation of the grant-in-aid system to col- 
leges. It would be desirable to have an in- 
formal committee consisting of all the vice- 
chancellors in the State to advise the Educa- 
tion Department regarding grant-in-aid to 
affiliated colleges. ‘The committee should be 
consulted on formulation of grant-in-aid 
rules or modifications therein and the an- 
nual allocations of grant-in-aid. The work 
of this committee would be of great help 
both to the Department and to the universi- 
ties. 


13.54. Council of Affiliated Colleges. We 
recommend that there should be a Council 
of Affiliated Colleges in every affiliating 
university, consisting of the representatives 
of the university and the colleges. It may 
also be advisable to associate with it as 
members, a few representatives of other 
universities in the State and from outside. 
The functions of the Council, to be laid 
down by the Statutes of the University, 
would be to advise the university on all 
matters relating to affiliation of colleges, to 
help in the implementation of the policy of 
the university in this matter, to keep a close 
contact with the colleges with a view to 
help in their proper development, and to 
evaluate periodically whether the standards 
of colleges are being steadily raised. This 
is by no means an easy assignment and it 
сап be discharged satisfactorily only if 
members with a high sense of duty and keen 
understanding of educational problems are 
selected. 


13.55. It is also necessary to strengthen 
the existing machinery for the grant of 
affiliation to colleges and for their periodi- 
cal inspection. A number of measures can 
be taken for this purpose. 


(1). The conditions for affiliation prescrib- 
ed by the universities should be reviewed 
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and improved broadly on the line recom- 
mended by the Conference of Principals of 
Colleges convened by the UGC in May 1964. 
We would like to emphasize that the pri- 
mary responsibility for maintaining stand- 
ards in higher education is on the universi- 
ties, and unless they show a serious concern 
for the quality of education, very little can 
be done to: improve the situation. 


(2) Affiliation should be regarded as a 
privilege which is to be continuously earn- 
ed and deserved. It is, therefore, necessary 
to arrange for periodical inspection of all 
colleges, preferably once every three years, 
with a view to ensuring that proper stand- 
ards are maintained. It has been brought 
to our notice that this periodical inspection 
of colleges is not always carried out. One 
of the main difficulties, especially felt by 
the universities which have large numbers 
of affiliated colleges, is that. there is no 
permanent staff for such inspection, thàt it 
is very difficult to get together a group of 
suitable teachers on an honorary basis to 
constitute the inspection. committees and 
that this difficulty becomes greater when 
persons from. outside the university are to 
be associated with them, as is obviously 
desirable. We do not think it would be ad- 
visable to entrust the periodical inspection 
entirely to a whole-time paid staff. It is 
always necessary to associate eminent uni- 
versity and college teachers with them in 
an honorary capacity. We are of the opi- 
nion, however, that the existence of a small 
nucleus staff for the purpose will greatly 
assist in the proper organization of this pro- 
gramme. We recommend that this matter 
may be examined by the UGC. 


13.56. While every effort should be made 
to strengthen the existing machinery for 
affiliation of colleges and for their periodi- 
cal inspection, it would be a mistake to over- 
simplify the problem and to imagine that 
this reform. by itself would be able to im- 

rove their standards. We would like to 
point out that the reasons which lead to a 
multiplication of weak colleges are varied 
and complex and go deep into ` Ње socio- 
economic structure of our society. For ins- 
tance, such institutions mainly arise from 


— the rapid expansion of higher educa- 
tion due to various socio-economic 
factom already discussed in Chap- 
ter №; 


— the inability of Government to pro- 
vide the resources needed to make 
adequate provision for this expan- 
sion; 


— the social dnd political pressures that 
operate within: the university sys- 
tem itself; and 


— the political pressures arising outside 
the university system and which the 
universities are ойеп unable 10 
resist. 1 


It has to be realized that the-basic reform 
which alone’ миш make it possible to im- 
prove standards іп affiliated colleges is to 
relate enrolments to the facilities available. 
Nenner the colleges, nor the universities, 
not even the UGC determine “solely the 
policies regarding expansion. These have 
to be mainty determined by! the Central and 
State Governments іп view of the total re- 
quirement of trained manpower for national 
needs and in relation to the plans for the 
development of agrieulture, industry ог 
other sectors of national life, Once these 
decisions have been taken, it becomes their 
responsibility -to provide Ше needed. ге- 
sources. What is happening at present is 
that while expansion is allowed to continue 
at about 10 per cent per year, the resources 
provided for this purpose, in real terms, are 
not even half as much. This cannot but 
lead to a progressive deterioration in stand- 
ards and no administrative reform in the 
machinery of affiliation can cure this basic 
weakness of educational policy. 


13.57. Government Colleges. One of ihe 
important responsibilities of the State 
Education Departments is to manage Gov- 
ernment colleges. The University Educa- 
tion Commission recommended that Gov- 
ernment should not conduct any colleges and 
that all government colleges. should be 
transferred to the universities. This recom- 
mendation has not found general accept- 
ance and even where it was accepted, the 
results have not always. been. satisfactory. 
The most successful instances are probably 
those .of government colleges situated at 
the headquarters of universities which have 
been transferred to their management and 
converted. into constituent, colleges ог de- 
partments. A wholesale transfer of all gov- 
ernment colleges to the control of the uni- 
versity was made only in one State, Mysore, 
but the experience was so discouraging that 
they had % be retransferred to Gov- 
ernment. By and large, there is a definite 
feeling. that State Governments should 
not normally conduct any, colleges. At the 
вате time, Ше transfer.of government col- 
leges to universities is opposed by some per- 
sons on the ground that it does not help 
the colleges and ‘burdens the universities 
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with administrative responsibilities that in- 
terfere with their development. It is, there- 
fore, desirable that some suitable agency be 
thane for the management of such col- 
eges. 


13.58. We have examined the point care- 
fully and find that it is not advisable to 
recommend a single solution which would 
apply to all cases. There is need to try 
different approaches to suit local conditions 
and traditions. We would like to make the 
following recommendations in this regard. 


(1) In States like Madhya Pradesh ог 
Rajasthan, there is a large number of gov- 
ernment colleges run Бу а separate Director- 
ate of Collegiate Education. While this prac- 
tice may continue, it should be ensured that 
the Director of Collegiate Education 15 ап 
educationist of standing. Attempts should 
be made to eliminate such defects as fre- 
quent transfers of staff. 


(2) Тһе possibility of setting up an auto- 
nomous organization to manage all the gov- 
ernment colleges in a State may also be 
explored. 'This organization as We envisage 
it, will have a Governing Board with a 
whole-time secretary. Al the © vice- 
chancellors of the universities in the State 
should be members of the Governing 
Board, along with some representatives of 
Government ^ and some non-official edu- 
cationists and university teachers. Such 
an organization is likely to make the adminis- 
tration of colleges less amenable to political 
influences and considerations, and give it. a 
more academic orientation. Tt will also in- 
cidentally get over the difficulty under which 
the staff of government colleges (who belong 
to the State service) cannot be given the 
scales of pay sanctioned by the UGC. 


(3) An alternative possibility is the prac- 
tice adopted in Delhi where each Govern- 
ment college. has been placed. under ап 
autonomous Board of Governors. This has 
the advantage of localising the staff and 
enabling it to develop loyalty to their insti- 
tutions. 


13.59. Private Colleges. Private colleges 
form the vast bulk of affiliated colleges and 
unless they are properly directed and given 
adequate assistance, the general standards 
in higher education would mot improve. 
We think that a major change is needed. in 
the present ‘policy which treats all private 
institutions, alike for purposes of control as 
well as for grant-in-aid: This should be re- 
placed by a discriminating pattern under 


" 


which the really good institutions are given 
greater freedom and more liberal assistance 
while a firm policy of direction s adopted 
towards weaker institutions which do not 
deserve larger grants because they fail to 
make any attempt at self-improvement. 


13.60. The procedure for calculation and 
PW of grants-in-aid should be simpli- 
ed. 


(1) The grant-in-aid for non-recurring ex- 
penditure generally presents no problems. 
ТЕ would, however, be desirable to treat the 
certified reasonable rent on buildings cons- 
tructed out of voluntary contributions and 
without State assistance as approved recur- 
ring expenditure for purposes of grant-in- 
aid. This would encourage raising of funds 
for capital expenditure, 


(2). With regard to the recurring expendi- 
ture, it would be desirable to divide the 
total expenditure incurred into two parts: 
teacher costs and non-teacher costs. The 
former, which would include salaries, allow- 
ances, and old-age benefits payable to the 
teaching staff, can be easily determined on 
the basis of parity with government col- 
leges or-in accordance with the rules made 
by the university. Difficulties arise most 
frequently with regard to the non-teacher 
costs. These can be avoided by prescribing 
a minimum expenditure to be incurred as 
well as the maximum permissible to a col- 
lege, preferably as a proportion of the total 
expenditure on teacher costs. Within these 
two limits, the college should be left with 
full freedom to utilise the resources avail- 
able in the best manner possible. 


(3) The fees to be levied in all colleges 
should be prescribed by the universities in 
consultation with the State Government. 
What should be prescribed are *standard' 
fee-rates (and also the proportion of free 
studentshios) and it is only on this basis 
that the fee-income of the college should 
be calculated for purposes of grant-in-aid. 
But the institution should have the freedom 
to levy higher fees, with the approval of 
the university, subject to a ‘prescribed upper 
limit—say, twice the rate of standard fees. 
The additional income thus received should 
be at the disposal of the institution to be 
spent on providing additional facilities for 
the students and the staff but not used for 
meeting the contribution which the manage- 
ment is required to make. The . college 
should submit an audited statement of ac- 
counts for these funds to satisfy the authori- 
ties concerned that there has been no mis- 
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application of funds. This would provide 
the essential cushion to ensure freedom and 
elasticity needed for development. 


(4) The total grant-in-aid payable should 
be equal to: 


— all teacher costs; 


—plus non-teacher costs actually incur- 
red or the ceiling prescribed for 
the purpose, whichever is less; 


—minus the contribution by the man- 
agement which will have to be met 
from its own sources and not from 
fees; and 


—minus the income collected at the 
standard fee rates, after allowing 
for the prescribed free- 
studentships. 


The contribution by the college manage- 
ment would vary from State to State and 
area to area. The rate of contribution 
should also be revised every five years, the 
amount to be fixed by the State Govern- 
ments in consultation with the universities 
concerned. The standard fee rates as also 
the ceiling for non-teacher costs should be 
determined in the same way. We are of 
the view that, by and large, the manage- 
ment of a college should be expected to pro- 
vide an endowment of Rs. 500,000 and, until 
that becomes possible, to make a contribu- 
tion equivalent to the interest thereon. 


COORDINATION AND PROMOTIONAL MACHINERY 


13.61. We come now to the agencies charg- 
ed with overall promotion and coordination 
in higher education. The two main agen- 
cies for the purpose are the Inter-University 
Board and the University Grants Commis- 
sion and we shall examine in turn their 
functioning and what reforms may usefully 
be proposed. ~ 


13.62. The Inter-University Board. The 
ТОВ was set up by a resolution adopted at 
the First Conference of the Vice-Chancellors 
of Universities held in Simla in May 1924. 
At the time of its inception, India, Ceylon 
and Burma were its members. According 
to the available information, 47 Indian uni- 
versities, 2 universities іп Céylon and 5 
Indian institutes of technology are mem- 
bers of the Board at present. Besides these. 
three institutions ‘deemed to be universities, 
are its associate members: 


13.63. The IUB provides a useful forum for 
exchange of views among vice-chancellors 


and discussion of common problems. The 
Board has also helped to enforce some 
standards and code of conduct among the 
universities. It is a useful channel through 
which the Government and the UGC can 
ascertain the opinion of universities on im- 
portant problems. 1t plays the important 
role of representing university opinion to 
Government and the public. The United 
Kingdom Committee of Vice-Chancellors 
(which corresponds to this Board to some 
extent) defines this latter function as fol- 
lows, which is also applicable to the Indian 
situation: ‘Apart from the initiative it takes 
in making recommendations regarding a 
common policy on matters of internal con- 
cern to the universities, it is the channel 
through which the University Grants Com- 
mittee and the Ministries which have con- 
tacts with the universities can ascertain the 
reaction of university opinion to proposals 
they have in mind or to problems they would 
like to discuss. Equally, the Vice-Chance!- 
lors Committee may itself approach the 
UGC or other bodies on matters of concern 
to the universities generally.’ 


13,84. In'our opinion, the work of the IUB 
on the above lines would be strengthened 
and made more effective if its membership 
is made automatic to include all statutory 
universities and all institutions deemed to 
be universities. under the UGC Act. At 
present, it is open to the Board to admit or 
not to admit any university to its member- 
ship and it is also open to a university to 
apply ог not to apply for membership. 
Consequently, a number of universities in 
India are not members of the Board а: 
present, which, in our view, only weakens 
its position. We, therefore, recommend that 
all statutory or deemed universities should 
become members of the Board automatically. 


13.65. At present, each university has. to 
give equivalence separately for each degree 
or diploma given by every other university 
and one of the functions of the ТОВ is ‘to 
assist Indian universities in obtaining recog- 
nition for their degrees, diplomas and exami- 
nations in other universities; We see по 
real justification for the Board undertaking 
this function. It. involves considerable 
delays and hardships, especially when even 
brilliant students fail to get admission to 
certain universities for the simple reason 
that their degree has not been recognized. 
We recommend that the degrees or diplomas 
granted by a statutory or deemed university 
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in India should receive automatic recogni- 
поп Irom ап oiner з‹айиогу or aeemed uni- 
verplues. We may aiso point out tnat such 
recogniuon only сошегѕ ‘eligipuity’ and 
does пог in any way interfere wiun tne right 
ог admission, ‘I'he good omices of the board 
Snouiu in тишге be utilised only to secure 
гесоршиоп by foreign universiues ot ine 
degrees, diplomas апа examinauons of indian 
universiuües. 


13.66, We visualize considerable increase 
in tne functions or the LUB.: Even now it 
acts as a ciearing house of information on 
university altars and is the central agency 
for organizing inter-university sports. Lhese 
responsibiliues will continue and should be 
expanded. It should also be possible for 
the Board to develop certain advisory, re- 
search and service functions for and on 
behalf of the universities. In order to carry 
them out, the Board should be strengthen- 
ed financially and enabled to maintain an 
adequate secretariat. 


13.67. The University Grants Commission. 
On the recommenaauon of the University 
Education Commission, the UGC was estab- 
lisheg under an Act of Parliament in 1956. 
Из working has been recently reviewed by 
the Committee of Members of Parliament 
on Higher Education. 1n our opinion, it has 
had a creditable record of work during the 
first ten years of its existence. 


13.68, As at present organized, higher 
education is divided into.a питрег ot sec- 
tors and compartments with little com- 
munication and interaction between them. 
ће UGC deals with about sixty universities 
and pays them development grants out of 
funds placed at its disposal by the Govern- 
ment of India. Besides these, there are 
agricultural universities drawing their 
inspiration from the concept of the U.S. 
land-grant colleges, which, in the last cen- 
tury, made an important contribution to 
American: professional education and farm 
productivity. The special feature of the 
agricultural universities is the stress that is 
laid on combining agricultural education, 
extension and research, These universities 
have also established departments in natu- 
ral and social sciences to support agricultu- 
ral education and research. There are also 
the institutes of technology at Kharagpur, 
Kanpur, Delhi, Bombay and Madras which, 
under an Act of Parliament, have the status 
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Enjoy (Пе power (о сошег degrees. Азб151- 
alive Irom све Сепиа! Iunds to agricultural 
ufiiversiues, аз аіѕо 10 Më 1115, 15 not 
спаппемеа ihrougn tae UGC but provided 
by ше uniswy 0: Agriculcure and ine Man- 
иу of Muucauon, respecuvely. Central 
assistance Lor желегі eaucauon 1s given by 
ine iunisüry of меакп. lt may aso ре men- 
tioned tnat teacher education 15 the respon- 
зоту ot the universiues only in а шей 
measure. This tragmentation unaecompani- 
еа py any ейогі at ецесиуе Coordination 15 
а serious Weakness) in our present pattern 
or nigner education. : І 


13.69. In our opinion, ihe UGG «showa 
represent Ше enue spectrum ol nigaer 
€uucauoo, 1L süouid. be prolessionally, vons 
сеспей aud auequarely equipped Lo ава With 
аш из ріооешь, Lnas 1s Necessary тог vari- 
ous reasons PUL ргыцарану because, 1: we 
contemporary мога, по aiscipune can deve- 
10р ишу in isolation irom tne таш stream 
от асааепис іше. Agriculture; песппоіору; 
medical sciences апа teaching wilt all pe 
the ricner tor реша part ot, this, broad 
stream and by being concerned. with the 
propiems. and. needs of one. another. This 
appiles most durectly to. teaching, put will 
apply more and more to research also. Тһе 
тегі break-throughs in the future will most 
likely be made at the frontiers where differ- 
ent disciplines meet, It may also be inci- 
dentally pointed out that this position is in 
consonance with the existing Act of the UGC 
whieh is designed to embrace all branches 
of higher education. We, therefore, fully 
support the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of the Members of the Parliament 
on Higher Education that all higher educa- 
tion should be regarded as an integrated 
whole, that professional education cannot 
be completely divorced from general educa- 
tion, and that it is essential to bring all 
higher education, including agriculture, 
engineering and medicine, within the pur- 
view of the UGC. This is the | ultimate 
direction in which we should move.! 


13.70. We have examined this problem іп 
all Из aspects and have come to the conclu- 
sion that; although it 18-а desirable long- 
term. goal, it will not be possible to Чаке 
this step immediately and that, for the time 
being, it would: be more feasible to set up 
separate UGC-type organizations for agri- 
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cultural, engineering and medical education 
and to create а macninery that would ейес- 
tively coordinate them, Our proposals Тог 
immediate action, therefore, are as follows: 


(1) It is not desirable that Government 
should deal direct with the universities. И 
is always a great advantage to interpose, 
between the Government and the universi- 
ues, a committee of persons selected for 
their Knowledge and standing rather than 
ior their political aHiliation or official sta- 
ius. Such a device ensures the necessary 
coordination between Government and the 
universities, allocates Government grants 
io institutions of higher education on the 
basis of their carefully assessed needs and 
yet insulates them from inappropriate poli- 
tical influences. As the Report of the 
Committee on Higher Education in the UK 
has pointed out, “Тһе Government is thus 
advised by a body which though appointed 
by Government, is independent of minis- 
terial and departmental control and is 
composed chiefly of persons with intimate 
knowledge of university life and its con- 
ventions. This immunity from direct minis- 
terial intervention is further strengthened 
by immunity from the normal application 
of public accountability...... Thus indivi- 
dual universities are very largely insulat- 
ed from direct intervention by the Govern- 
ment or Parliament in the detailed order- 
ing of their affairs. 


(2) UGC-type organizations, based on the 
above principle, should be set up for deal- 
ing with technical, agricultural and medi- 
cal education. They need not necessarily 
be set up by law and our purpose will be 
served if they are established as autono- 
mous organizations. They should be com- 
posed of teachers and scientists of emi- 
nence in their fields and should be small 
and compact bodies so that they can meet 
frequently and work expeditiously. The 
head of such an organization should himself 
be a scholar or scientist of repute in the 
field. They should function more or less 
like the UGC, i.e, lump-sum grants should 
be placed at their disposal by the Minist- 
ries concerned and they should have the 
freedom to distribute them to the univer- 
sities in relation to their needs and pro- 
grammes of development. 


(3) For purposes of co-ordination, there 
should be a certain overlapping member- 
ship between the UGC and the UGC-type 
organizations recommended above. In addi- 


tion, the chairmen ot all these four bodies 
зпоша meer periodically to review and co- 
ordinate their programmes. 


13.71. The Committee ot Members ot Par- 
liament on Higher tducation had expressed 
ше view that it would be undesiraple to 
appoint a person, who is nolding a fuil-time 
appointment as vice-chancellor as a mem- 
ber or tne UGC. ‘This proposal has peen 
accepted by Government and ihe necessary 
changes are being made in the UGC Act. 
we are unable to agree with this view and 
are of the opinion that tne UGC should nov 
be deprived of the services of ап eminent 
person merely on the ground that he happens 
w De а vice-chancellor. іп our view, the 
UGC зпоша consist ог 12—15 members, Ot 
these, not more than one-third should be 
officials of Government, At least one-third 
should be from the universities апа we 
would not гше out a vice-chancelior being 
included. ‘The remaining should be emi- 
nent educationists. In order to provide a 
greater degree ot rotation, we recommend 
that the term of office of members may pe 
reduced from the present six to three years 
With not more than one extension. 


13.72. It will be advisable for the UGC to 
adopt a practice of working through а 
number of standing committees set up to 
deal with important responsibilities еп- 
trusted to it. For example, there may ре 
standing committees on affiliated colleges, 
teacher education, including the training 
and orientation of university teachers, pre- 
paration of university textbooks and de- 
velopment of literature in modern Indian 
languages, and student welfare, including 
Scholarships. | Each. standing committee 
should consist of some members of the UGC 
and a number of experts in the field co- 
opted for the purpose, 


13.73. It is sometimes stated that the UGC 
has so far not carried out any formal ins- 
pection of a department of any university 
under section 13(1) of the UGC Act, nor 
has it exercised the power under section 
14 for withholding the grants. We do not 
think this to be entirely a fair criticism. 
The UGC arranges a visitation of the uni- 
versities every five years through visiting 
committees and grants-in-aid are sanctioned 
on the basis of their recommendations. We 
fully support this procedure and recom- 
mend аё it may even be desirable to 
arrange these visitations more frequently, 


*Report of the Commitree on Higher Education, U.K. H.M.S.O., London, 1963, paragraphs 728-729. 
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say, every three years. Moreover, these 
should be done in greater detail and depth 
than is generally the case at present. The 
visiting committees should meet, not only 
the officers of the universities’ concerned 
and heads of departments, but also the 
other members of staff and the students. It 
would also be a good thing if written memo- 
randa are invited from persons concerned 
at the time of each visitation, Similarly, 
we do not think that the vigilance of the 
UGC in financial matters is to be judged by 
the extent to which it has withheld grants 
—this is an extreme power which is not to 
be lightly exercised and the effects of which 
are likely to be adverse to the larger interests 
of education. In our opinion, a better basis 
for judgment is provided by the projects 
for which grants-in-aid have been sanction- 
ed and which have been implemented so 
{аг. On this ground, we have hardly heard 
any criticism and have had considerable 
evidence to the contrary. 


13.74. It has to be borne in mind that the 
relationship between the universities and the 
UGC isa very delicate one, and that the 
UGC can become an effective instrument 
for upgrading of standards only if it follows 
the method of persuasion rather than co- 
ercion. In a situation of this type, there 
will alwavs be some people who think that 
the UGC is over-exercising its authority 
while others will be inclined to believe that 
it is using it inadequately. Incidentally, we 
may voint out that similar criticism has 
also been levelled against the University 
Grants Committee in the UK and the fol- 
lowins quotation from its Report for 1957— 
62 will be found interesting: 


The major question must be whether the mea- 
sure of control which the State has entrusted to 


= 


the Committee is exercised too heavily or too 
lightly, Some people, not all, in the universi- 
ties—feel that the Committee's influence has 
been too great or is bargning too great; others— 
not all outside the universities—feel it is too 
light. This balance of opinion is perhaps a mea- 
sure of their success.! 


13.75. In view of the magnitude and im- 
portance of the problems facing the Com- 
mission, considerably larger funds will have 
to be made available to enable it to deal 
effectively with them. An appraisal of de- 
velopment schemes undertaken by the Com- 
mission and those suggested by us indicates 
that the available allocation under the 
fourth plan would not be commensurate 
with the basic developmental needs of uni- 
versities and colleges. We discuss this issue 
more fully elsewhere? 


13.76. The Model Act Committee raised 
the question of University Grants Commis- 
sions or Committees being set up by the 
State Governments for universities within 
a State, but made no specific recommenda- 
tion. The Standing Committee of the IUB 
was strongly‘ against the establishment of 
such Committees in the State, holding that 
if the State Government required any ad- 
vice, it should consult the UGC. We agree 
with this view. In giving grants to uni- 
versities, the questions of finance and stand- 
ards. and collaboration between universities 
outside a given State, are all intimately 
linked. It may lead to confusion if the res- 
ponsibility for coordinating standards was 
distributed amongst a number of bodies 
such ав the Central UGC and the State 
UGCs. It woulg also hinder the existing 
direct relationship between the UGC and 
the universities. 


ТИШ University Development (1957—62), H.M.S.O. London; р. 198. 


2. Chapter XIX. 


SUPPLEMENTARY, NOTE 


The Inter-University Board considered the 
question of.university autonomy and some 
of, the гесепі university, legislation. which 
went contrary, to it and passed the following 
resolution; at its 41st annual meeting held 
аф Mysore. in, February, 1966: 


2 


» The Inter-University. Board notes, with grave 
concern ава, anxiety some of the recent amend- 
ments. to university Acts, in | different States 
E the conseduent devrivation of the academic 
freedom апа responsibility of- the: universities. 


In particular the Board is gravely concerned 
дует those: recent amendments wherehbv the vice- 
ime or of the university 157 subiected to con- 

ns service which the academic. world re- 
gards as humiliating and the university itself 
is sought’ to be controlled by directions likely to 
be issued. on. political, and, academicaly invalid 
considerations... In fhe o! inion.of the Inter-univer- 
sity Board, this is ОТУ inconsistent with the 
spirit ‘of the universities and is likely to lead to 
the universities, becoming’ incapable of discha-g- 
ing. their functions, efficiently. 

түн AUT AT 2 

ән! o iT. 


"Thé-Inter-University Board-is firmly ‘of opi- 
nion that the mere fact that certain contributions 
3% made by an tate Government o» even by the 

entre cannot Бе. а justification to bring about 
changes which will radically alter the compo- 
sition, the. working and efficiency of the Univer- 
sities. and, humiliate the universities -concerned 
in the eyes террасе world.,.The Board 
is of the opinion that a statutorily established 
university is practically in the заме position as 
а statutorily | established ' political | government 
and the mere fact that the legislatuyes of such 
governments have certain vowers of legislation 
should not be utilised to 'ower the reputation of 
Indian universities and to make their efficient 
working impossible. 


The Board, therefore. resolves, before taking 
any further steps in the matter, to appoint a 
committee to review the provisions in the differ- 
ent university Acts and the innovations that 
have been made which are detrimental to aca- 
demic efficiency and the honour and dignity of 
universities and to suggest ways and means by 
which things can be improved so as to establish 
cordial relations with the Government of the 
day consistent with the position of the universi- 
ties. The Board is of opinion that unless the 
vice-chancellor of a university is able to com- 
mand the.confidence of his colleagues and the 
respect of the students and unless there is sym- 
pathy and good relationship with the Govern- 
menf, no university can function well 


THE INTER-UNIVERSITY BOARD ON UNIVERSITY AUTONOMY 


The members of the Committee which con- 
sisted of Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dr. 
A. L. Mudaliar, Dr. C. D. Deshmukh, Dr. 
К. Г. Shrimali and Dr. B. Mullick examined 
the whole problem and issued the following 
statement: 


By virtue of the generally accepted view re- 
garding their intellectua! leadership of the com- 
munity, the universities are the key to social 
and economic progress. "Therefore it is impor- 
tant that the universities should be helped to 
grow and develop thei* personalities unhindered 
by extraneous, pressures. Тһе fullest possible 
measure of autonomy is indispensable for their 
proper functioning and growth in the interests 
of the country's advancement and it is essential 
to draw attention to апа oppose effectively апу 
tendencies contrary to. this. obiective: Keeping 
these considerations in mind the Committee re- 
commends as follows: 


1 


(1) Тһе President of India, as in the: case 
sof. the Rajasthan University, should be 
the Visitor of every university in the 
country. 


(2) The practice of having State Governors 
ая chancellors, of. universities in their 
States has much in its favour, but only 
if the Chancellors function in their 
individual capacity, consulting. the State 
‘Government, only when they consider it 
necessary. 


(3) Legislatures may апа indeed should 
discuss matte"s of educational policy, 
but in order not to hamper the universi- 
ties in their day to day functioning, they 
should refrain from discussing matters 
which fal] essentially and  peculiar'y 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
universities. 


(4) No Minister should hold i 
a university ex-officio. | ce, in 


(5) Provisions in certain recent unive-sity 
Acts for issuing directives ог giving 
instructions to universities are particu- 
larly obnoxious and must be deleted. 
Such provisions would inevitably lead to 
violations of the autonomy of universi- 
ties. There is no reason to believe that 
the authority which issues instructions to 
universities is more competent to decide 
essentially academic issues than the uni- 
versity itself which is functionally best 
constituted to deal with these problems. 
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(6) Conditions of service for vice-chancel- 
lors should not be made humiliating or 
unattractive in any manner so that suit- 
able people may not feel deterred from 
accep К the post of vice-chancellor- 
ship. 


(ту As in various countries, notably іп 
England, a convention should be evolved 
whereby the judiciary suo moto treats 
universities às a sector of public life 
which should be allowed to regulate its 
own affairs, 


(8) In order to ensure autonomy for uni- 
versities it is important that Ње 
Finance Commission while allocating 
resources to States every five years 
should state as precisely as possible 
those considerations which have led it 
to allocate resources in a certain man- 
ner, At present while the Finance Com- 
mission allows increased resources 40 
States at the time of its recommenda- 
tions, the amount required for universi- 
ties is not always allotted to them with 
the result that universities, in the 
absence of adequate resources, do not 
function effectively. 


(9) Over the last few years university Acts 
have been amended frequently and not 
always on the basis of academic consi- 
derations or other adequate reasons. How- 


ever, some of them need to be amended 
now in the light of recommendations 
made by the Model Act Committee Re- 
ке as finally que by the Inter- 
niversity Board and the University 

. Grants Commission. 


To sum up, the Inter-University Board. seeks 
support in two directions from everyone іп а 
position to help: 


(A) То secure deletion of some of the pro- 
visions mentioned above, which | seem 
to them to detract from university au- 
tonomy, e.g., 


(i) provision. for the removal of  vice- 
Chancellor after an inquiry by an out- 
side authority; 


(i) the issue of directives by an outside 
authority to the university; . 


(iii) nomination of Ministers аѕ рго- 
chancellors—ex-officio; 


(iv) appointment of  pro-vice-chancellors 
without consulting the vice-chancellor. 


(B) To have the existing university Acts 
amended in terms of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Model Act Committee 
as finally approved by the Inter-Univer- 

ity Board. and the University Grants 
Commission, 0 
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пе 


Tue TASKS AHEAD 


14.01. Recent events have dramatized 
the backward state of. agricultural 
development in India. It is. well known 
that food production has not kept pace with 
population growth, nor increased at a rate 
which can ensure at least a minimum 
balanced diet for all Indians. We are at the 
moment dependent on the surplus produc- 
tion of other countries to avoid famine. This 
is critical enough in itself but it is further 
compounded by the fact that an under- 
developed agriculture retards industrializa- 
tion by its demands on foreign exchange, 
by its lack of surpluses for industrial ex- 
ploitation and by the maintenance of a low 
purchasing power among the masses of the 
people. Difficult as this situation now is, 
it is likely to become even more critical in 
about ten years’ time when the total popula- 
tion will exceed 600 million and when, on 
present world trends, it seems unlikely that 
surplus food will be available from other 
countries to offset our own shortages. 


14.02. The tasks before agricultural 
development are, therefore, clear. We must 
attempt at least to double the production 
of food in the next fifteen years and main- 
tain an adequate rate of growth thereafter. 


We must change food habits, lessen our 


dependency on the vagaries of the monsoon 
and the winter rains, diversify and improve 
the quality of the products of our farms, 
forests and fisheries and push through a 
rural improvement programme to trans- 


form the life in the villages from one of 
feudal backwardness into that of modern- 
ized communities. 


14.03. "These goals can only be achieved 
through the application of science and 
technology to the problems of agricultural 
production and rural betterment. This in- 
volves large-scale capital investment for 
the 4 provision ОҒ irrigation, fertilizers, 
pesticides, improved seeds, credit facilities 
for farmers, satisfactory arrangements for 
storage and distribution of farm products, 
improved communications and transport, 
electrification, ete. But this is not enough. 
We must in addition provide for high 
quality education and research for agricul- 
ture. Without them, the necessary rapid 
Increase in agricultural production will not 
be possible and there may even Бе a danger 
of the capital inputs being wasted. An 
instance is the present wasteful use of irri- 
gation waters which, applied more inten- 
sively to the smaller areas and with 
greater attention to drainage. could signi- 
ficantly increase agricultural production. 
Indeed in some areas, knowledge can be 


parra substituted for capital invest- 


14.04. This programme о i 
agriculture will he based Шш а 
elements—research or the development of 
the appropriate technology, extension or the 
communication of the technology to vractis- 


ing farmers, ini 
Еа and training of the needed рет- 


(1), Research, The most. significant of 
these is the deveiopment of a new agricul- 
tural technology based on science. During 
the past hundred years, agriculture in many 
parts of the world has been revolutionized, 
in part by the “development ` of chemicai 
engineering and mechanization,.and іп part 
by a more fundamental revolution in man’s 
biological understanding. This new scientiiic 
understanding of the nature of living crea- 
tures, both plants and animals, has led to.a 
spectacular. improvement іп agriculturai 
technology in the advariced countries. Much 
of the existing technology of chemical fer- 
tilizers and ot soil and water development 
can be directly applied to Indian eonditions. 
But these and the new biological techuclogy 
must be modified to suit the local conditions; 
and for this purpose, applied. research is 
necessary in a number ог fields inciuding 


plants and animal nutrition, genetics, phy- 


siology, pathology, the various fields of 
microbiology and many others. 


(2) Extension. The development of this 
new technology will, however, only be justi- 
fied if the “knowledge is conveyed to the 
farmers and they are motivated and trained 
to adopt it and increase their yields and 
family incomes. Apart from programmes of 
improving the educational leve! of the 
average farmer, this iniplies the organization 
of a large-scale programme of extension 
services. 


(3) Training of Personnel. Тһе develop- 
ment of the new technology, the organiza- 
tion of extension services to the farmer and 
the development of the large complex, of 
agro-industries which the country necds 
will not be possible unless we train thou- 
sands; of -highly. educated agricultural 
scientists and engineers and an even larger 
number: of technicians: and ^ extension 
workers. 


This organic link between the three ele- 
ments of teaching, research and extension is 
necessary to ensure that there is a two-way 
flow from the farmer to the research worker 
and the classroom and from the research 
laboratories and teaching departments back 
to the farmer. 


14.05. But if-àgricultural development is 
to receive the impetus it needs, education 
for agriculture yaust become a major con- 
cern, of the entire national system of educa- 
tion whose. responsibilities go beyond’ ihe 
training of specialised personnel, An orien- 
tation towards agriculture must be given 
in all educational institutions. Further- 
more, the education system must give the 
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training needed to those who will man the 
supporung services required for agricultural 
development. It must also develop an under- 
standing of agricultural problems and rural 
Ше among the large group who дегі in- 
directly with these, such as planners, ad- 
ministrators, lawyers, bankers, community 
leaders and entrepreneurs. It is on these 
groups that the better development of 
essential supporting services such as credit, 
crop insurance, marketing, pricing, distribu- 
tion and the provision ot better conditions 
and incentives for farmers will depend. 


14.06. In order to develop programmes 
which meet the above needs quickly апа 
eitecuvely, it will be essential, among other 
things 4 


— to set up a number of agricultural 
universities with integrated рго- 
grammes of research, training and 
extension; ; 


— to ‘attract talented students, re- 
searchers and teachers ‘to agricul- 
ture; 3 STEE Fansa 


|, ann 


— to develop programmes of agricul- 
tural research, training and exten- 
sion in other universities and insti- 
tutions of higher education; 


— to improve agricultural colleges; 


— to establish agricultural poly- 
technics to train agricultural tech- 
nicians; 

— to give a certain orientation to agri- 
culture and rural problems in іле 
educational system as a whole; 


— to develop agricultural extension 
programmes, апа particularly to 
establish primary extension centres; 
and 


— to associate successful and progres- 
sive farmers closely with the agri- 
cultural universities, colleges, poly- 
technics and primary extension 
centres and to give them adequate 
status and facilities. 


These are the programmes which we pre- 
pose to discuss in some detail in this chapter. 


AGRICULTURAL UNIVERSITIES 


14.07. Main Features, The central point in 
the programme we are recommending is the 
establishment of at least one agricultural 
university in each State. The programme is 
not new. In fact, beginning from the Uni- 
versity. Education Commission, there have 
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been a series of recommendations pointing 
to the need ior rural or agricultural uni- 
versities which will have strong polariza- 
tion around the agricultural sciences and 
which will combine the work of teaching, 
research and extension. As a result of these 
recommendations, a number of agricultural 
universities have already been set up. But 
their growth has not been very even; and 
no adequate attempt has been made 10 
establish a liaison between them and the 
other universities. There has also been 
some misunderstanding of the objectives of 
these institutions. We shall therefore des- 
cribe what, in our view, should be their 
basic characteristics and the manner in 
which they should function. 


14.08. The training of agricultural gradu- 
ates has been traditionally the responsibuily 
от universities, while research and extension 
activities have been the province of Central 
and State departments of Agriculture and the 
Community Development Administration 
programmes. These have developed for the 
most part independently and with little liai- 
son between them, in spite of the fact that 
some of the agrieuitural colleges have been 
under the administrative contro! ot the State 
Goveraments. ‘Such isolation has seriously 
attected the quality of training given and 
the research carried oui, both of which have 
been insufficiently related to farm practice. 
The most distinctive features of the agri- 
cultural universities is their integrated pro- 
gramme of research, training and extension. 
lt is this that will make the break-through 
in education for agriculture. 


14.09. In addition, these universities should 
have the following features: 


(1) Their concern with all aspects of 
increasing, disseminating, and ap- 
plying knowledge related to agri- 
culture, including Базе and applied 
research; 


(2) Their primary emphasis on teaching 
and research directly and immedi- 
ately related to the solution of the 
social and economic problems of the 
countryside; 


(3) Their readiness to develop and 
teach the wide range of applied 
sciences and technologies needed to 
build up the rural economy; 


(4) Their readiness, not only to teach 
undergraduates, postgraduates and 
research students, but also to give 
specialized technical training {о 


young people who are not candi- 
dates for degrees; and 


(5) Their empaasis on adult and con- 
tinuing education side by side with 
teaching regularly enrolled students. 


1410. Scope. Keeping in mind these 
characteristics, it is clear that the agricul- 
tural universities will be able to carry out 
(пег tasks only if their teaching and re- 
search range over many academic and pro- 
fessional tieids. ‘hey should begin with and 
tor some ите concentrate on the traditional! 
agricultural specialities such as agronomy, 
piant genetics, animal breeding, animal hus- 
bandry, veterinary science, plant pathology 
soul science, microbiology, horticulture, 
entomology and parasitology. But in time 
tney shouid develop the tuli range of courses 
indicated below: 


(1) Епдтееттд for Agriculture. lrriga- 
tion engimeering; ground-water hydrology; 
civil engineering for design, construction, 
operation, and maintenance of surface water 
supply systems; crop processing; mechani- 
cal engineering concerned with farm 
machinery and equipment, including well 
pumps, motors and sirainers. One of the 
most striking failures of our engineering 
education has been the lack of appreciation 
by the engineers in charge of water resource 
development, of plant aid soil requirements 
for irrigation, water supplies and drainage. 
A new kind of engineer is needed and in 
his training the agricultural universities, 
IITs and other universities all have a role 
to play. 


(2) Specialists in Human Nutrition and 
Food Technology, Еуеп with present inade- 
quate food supplies, the diet of the poor 
could be considerably improved, if inexpen- 
sive high quality protein supplements could 
be prepared, distributed, and made accept- 
able to the people; if food wastage could be 
lowered by better methods of preservation; 
and if knowledge of nutritional needs and 
methods of meeting them could be widely 
disseminated among the rural people. 


(3) Agricultural Economics. Market те- 
search, agricultural data collection and ana- 
lysis, production economics farm manage- 
ment, rural credit, crop iusurance, benefit 
cost analysis, and other techniques of pro- 


ject evaluation and price structures for farm 
products, 


(4) Public Administration. Organization 
of government agricultural services, rnanage- 
ment of cooperatives, local self-government 


K 
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and relations between different. govern- 
mental levels. 


и (5) Mass Communications. Adult educa- 
tion, audio-visual teaching and preparation 
of instructional materials. 


(6) Sociology, Anthropology and Law. 
Analysis of village traditions, social struc- 
tures and values and their constructive 
modification; land tenure and tenancy 
systems; and development of principles of 
land-reform and consolidation. 


(7). Resources Conservation. бой and 
water conservation, erosion control range 
management, reclamation, and soil classifi- 
cation and surveys. А significant propor- 
tion of India's 323 million acres of crop ]and 
and 177 million acres of forest land has 
deteriorated through misuse, and urgently 
needs remedial treatment. An overall land 
management. strategy will depend on a 
naHonal land survey and inventory, using 
criteria which can be expressed in terms of 
crop yield enhancement, costs and time 
periods. 


(8) Forestry. Forest management and 
technology of forest products such as fuel, 
timber, paper and cellulose. 


(9). Fisheries. Agricultura! pond fisheries; 
river and Јаке fisheries; marine fisheries: 
design, | construction, maintenance, and 
operation of fishing vessels and fishing 
equipment; fish processing and preservation; 
and fisheries economics, | 


(10) Earth Sciences. 1% is of the utmost 
importance for Indian agriculture to be able 
to forecast the time of the onset of the mon- 
soon, its intensity and continuity, particu- 
larly in the first six weeks of the rainy 
season. ‘These forecasts should not be on a 
day-to-day basis but should be made for 
periods of several weeks or preferably seve- 
ral months. In order io make such fore- 
casts. both better meteorological data from 
the Indian Ocean and better understanding 
of the atmospherics that cause the monsoon 
are needed. ‘The number of Indian mete- 
orologists educated in modern meteorologi- 
cal theory, observational techniques. and 
forecasting methods is inadequate. There 
is an. equal scarcity of oceanographers cap: 
able of making or interpreting. oceanogra- 
phic measurements. To remedy this situa- 
tion, Departments of Earth. Sciences should 
be built up as rapidly as possible in several 
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agricultural universities. Besides emphasiz- 
ing meteorology and oceanography, these 
departments should also concentrate on 
ground water geology (the technology of 
finding and appraising ground water resour- 
ces) and on engineering geology (appraisal 
of dam sites and the location of materials 
for heavy construction). 


(1) Basic Sciences. For all the applied 
sciences and engineering specialities listed 
above, the students will need a firm founda- 
tion of basic science. The agricultural uni- 
versities should. develop departments in 
statistics, applied mathematics, operational 
analysis, physical chemistry, biochemistry 
molecular biology and physiology. 


(12) Humanities. Similarly, the students 
in the social sciences will need a background 
of Indian history and literature to gain an 
understanding of the traditions and values 
of rural society. ‘The faculties of the agri- 
cultural universities should, therefore, con- 
tain some scholars in humanities, eyen 
though the faculty balance should remain 
strongly tilted towards practical and рго- 
fessional subjects. 


1411. Functions. The functions of the 
agricultural universities will be: 


— research and teaching, at postgradu- 
ate level, including research aimed 
at improving agricultural produc- 
tion, processing and marketing; 


— teaching at the undergraduate level; 
and 


-— extension. 


In research and extension, a clear delinea- 
tion of responsibility between agricultural 
universities and the State Departments of 
Agriculture will need to be drawn. The 
universities should manage all State re- 
search stations and as far as possible, de- 
monstration farms, but they should co- 
operate fully with the Departments in their 
extension work and coordinate this with the 
programme activities of the Departments. 


1419. Postgraduate Education and Re- 
search. The importance of the postgraduate 
work in providing the leadership needed in 
agriculture. and in bringing about quantita- 
tive and qualitative improvement in the 
teaching of agriculture is now widely recog- 
nized. Postgraduate education in agricul- 
ture and animal sciences has, however, not 
been developed on a scale commensurate 
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with needs, either from the quantitative or 
from the qualitative points of view, and 
‘several important areas have been almost 
completely neglected. 


14.13. Postgraduate work should become 
а distinctive feature of the. agricultural 
universities. Their postgraduate depart- 
ments will have to provide the agricultural 
sector with research workers, subject 
matter specialists and teachers for the 
secondary schools and agricultural роју- 
technics. Мапу of the administrative 
officers and certainly all the subject matter 
‘specialists in the extension service should 
nold M.Sc. or Ph.D. degrees. Likewise, 
senior scientists in all research institutes 
and teachers in agricultural universities and 
agricultural colleges should have post- 
‘graduate training. 


"14.4. Estimates of the requirements of 
specialist personnel at this level during the 
next twenty years have not been worked out 
with the precision that is necessary and 
possible. Тһе ISI/LSE Paper which has 
been reproduced in a later section gives some 
basis for these; but these need further in- 
vestigation, closer analysis and_ revision. 
Depending аз they do on the progress in 
reorganization of research and extension 
services, the development of educational in- 
stitutions and of agro-industries, the fore- 
casts will not be useful unless they are con- 
tinually revised. Broadly, however, we 
estimate that one hundred thousand people 
(agricultural _research—10,000; education— 
35,000; agricultural and agro-industries deve- 
lopment—55,000) with postgraduate training 
will be needed in the next two decades in 
addition to those already in position. This 
would mean adding 5,000 postgraduates per 
year, during the next twenty years. 


14.15. The present yearly intake into post- 
graduate courses is about 13,000 in various 
fields ‘of agriculture, about 200 in animal 
sciences and negligible numbers in other 
fields like agricultural engineering, agricul- 
tural economics, animal breeding, and other 
specialised fields. To meet the anticipated 
output, of 5,000. postgraduates. per year, the 
present intake would have to be increased 
in proportion, a higher acceleration being 
desirable in the hitherto neglected areas, 


14.16. Even more important. however, is 
the need to raise the quality of the product. 
Manv of the existing institutions lack the 
physical facilities, adequately trained staff 


and in particular the atmosphere so essen- 
tial for quality education. It is very 
important that a possible lowering of 
standards consequent on the numerical) in 
crease projected above should, be scrupu- 
lously avoided by adequate advance prepa- 
ration. For this purpose, urgent steps 
should be taken to strengthen the provision 
of staff and other facilities in existing insti- 
tutions and to carry out the adjustments 
and changes that expansion necessitates. 
Indeed, from this point of view, it may be 
preferable to suffer a shortage during the 
immediate years than to produce poorly- 
trained . personnel just to meet current 
demands on an ad hoc basis. We wouid, 
therefore, recommend that expansion of 
personnel and facilities should be under- 
taken only in a few selected, quality insti- 
tutions and not be based on any other con- 
Siderations. 


14.17. How сап quality training be en- 
sured? Postgraduate education should not 
Бе looked upon as a mere extension of 
undergraduate education as appears to be 
the common situation in the country today. 
At the postgraduate level, there must be an 
effective integration of various disciplines 
and a symbiotic mingling of active research 
and teaching. We therefore recommend 
that по institution should be allowed. to 
undertake postgraduate instruction unless it 
has a strong and broad-hased programme of 
basic and applied research of its own and 
the members of the faculty are participating 
actively in the research programme. Such an 
active research propramme is essential if 
teachers are to keep in touch with recent 
advances in general and in their own speci- 
alized fields in particular. Tt is also neces- 
sary if the students are to be given sufficient 
training in research methodology, which 
should be an integral part of all posteradu- 
ate training. Good libraries, well-equipped 
laboratories and adequate experimentation 
facilities are also of great importance, and 
no nostgraduate institution can function 
Without them. 


14.18. We also urge that before any insti- 
tution is allowed to develop posteraduate 
instruction, a competent body of professional 
persons should examine fhe stature of the 
institution and the phvsical facilities avail- 
able. Onlv such institutions as have ade- 
Puate facilities for educaton and research 
should be authorized to go ahead with pro- 
grammes of postgraduate 3nstrüctión. 


14.19. Some of the central research insti- 
tutes, like the Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute (IARI), the Indian Veterinary Re- 
search Institute (IVRI), and the National 
Dairy Research Institute (NDRI), and the 
agricultural universities would constitute 
suitable centres for strong postgraduate 
schools in agriculture. The IARI has already 
gained a position of pre-eminence in this 
tield and the ТҮБІ and NDRI are. aiso. re- 
search and teaching institutions of national 
importance which are being developed still 
further, In addition, each agricultural uni- 
versity should develop postgraduate work, 
pernaps concentrating оп. certain specialities 
suited to their history, location and interests. 
Close cooperation and. inter-dependence 
should be forged between the different agri- 
cultural universities themselves. and also 
between them and the central research insti- 
tutes which are seats of active posigraduate 
instruction. Free movement of staff and 
students from one institution to another 
would be highly desirable. 


1420. We understand that the premier 
body concerned with agricultural research, 
the ICAR, is itself being reorganized in such 
a way as to bring about close integration 
of education, research and extension. A 
process of rationalization of the research 
set-up in the country is envisaged with the 
strengthening of selected central and 
regional research stations and the abolition 
of many of the existing, poorly equipped 
and poorly-staffed small stations. АП the 
central agricultural research institutes are 
being brought together under the ICAR 
which will coordinate and support problem- 
oriented and production-oriented research 
programmes at these institutions as well as 
in the country as a whole. Close соорега- 
tion between such central research organiza- 
tions and the agricultural universities would 
obviously be desirable. The ICAR which is 
to be closely connected with agricultural 
education, especially in the agricultural uni- 
versities, can play a very important and 
leading role in bringing about such integra- 
tion. The ICAR has in recent years develop- 
ed: some very worthwhile and fruitful pro- 
јесіз ої coordinated research on an all-India 
basis with active Centre-State cooperation 
which are proving to be highly effective not 
only in making research activity, more effi- 
cient, expeditious and. productive, but also 
in the development of valuable. research 
potential in the country and, what is even 
more important, in the creation of a cadre 
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of able research leaders. This, we feel cer- 
tain, is a welcome development for both 
research and higher education in agriculture 
and one which should be encouraged on a 
wider scale. 


14.21, There appears to be a tendency in 
some agricultural colleges and agricultural 
universitites to restrict admission to post- 
graduate courses in agriculture to agricul- 
tural graduates. ‘his, in our opinion, is a 
very snort-sighted policy. Agricultural re- 
search cannot thrive without drawing upun 
the best talent from basic disciplmes cog- 
nate to agricultural science. Graduates in 
other disciplines such as chemistry, physics, 
statistics, botany, zoology, ete, have ор- 
viously a great and direct contribution to 
make to the development otf agriculture. 
Graduates from other faculties such as eco- 
nomics, business administration, engineering, 
etc., would also be needed and would contri- 
bute to research investigations on the assess- 
ment and utilization of resources, economic 
development, marketing and related fields. 
We are, therefore, unable to support the 
existing restrictive practices and urge that 
talents from as many fields as possible 
should be harnessed to the betterment of 
agricultural research and education. 


14.22. Extension. The agricultural uni- 
versities should be entrusted with responsi- 
bility for the research facilities апа pro- 
grammes of agricultural departments and 
for extension work which provides the 
necessary link between new elements of 
technology developed through research and 
application to farm practice. This may be 
begun by entrusting responsibility for re- 
search immediately and that for extension 
progressively through a phased programme. 
These programmes can be expanded as staff 
and other resources permit. In their exten- 
sion work the universities should cooperate 
fully with the supply services and other 
programmes and activities of agricultural 
departments. We shall return to this sub- 
ject a little later. 


1423. Undergraduate Teaching. For the 
next few years, the principal task of the 
agricultural universities would be to provide 
high level undergraduate education іп agri- 
culture. We shall, therefore, say something 
about its organization. Agriculture, like all 
other scientific subjects, is rapidly changing. 
Hence the main educational tasks of the 
agricultural universities will be the same as 


more шр 
1 This is also applicable, mutatis mutandis, to the other undergraduates teaching in all universitiel . 
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for the other institutions of higher едиса- 
tion: to give their students a deep knowl- 
edge of tundamental principles; an ability 
to solve new problems as they arise; and the 
will and ability to continue learning without 
a teacher throughout their careers. In (пе 
agricultural universities, as in other uni- 
versities, the students should spend a major 
part of their time in independent study and 
should be introduced to research as early as 
possible. The aim of formal teaching should 
be to give the students a knowledge of the 
‘specialized language of the subject being 
taught, an understanding of its basic princi- 
ples, an ability to use the relevant literature, 
‘and a récognition of the frontiers of know- 
ledge in the field. 


14.24. During the first years of their under- 
graduate courses the students should, in 
‘addition to lectures and laboratory work 
take part in ‘tutorials’ or ‘preceptorials’, 
‘review and explanation of lecture materials. 
Much of their time should be spent in inde- 
pendent study in the library, tne laboratory 
and оп the university farm, and in solving 
‘technical problems assigned by the instruc- 
tors. During their last years, the students 
should spend less time in lectures, review 
and formal laboratory work and more time 
on independent studies, 


. 1425. The requirements for independent 
study cannot be fulfilled unless the uni- 
versity library has a large collection of 
modern books and periodicals, which are 
well arranged and easily accessible to the 
students. The university library will need 
both an adequate budget for purchasing 
“books and periodicals, and an adequate staff 
to order, catalogue, sort and file acquisitions, 
to help students and faculty members find 
what they need, to maintain proper pro- 
cedures for taking books on loan, and to 
weed out obsolescent and useless books. 


14.26, The teaching at all stages should 
de-emphasize cramming and memorization 
and should be designed to stimulate 
curiosity, to develop problem-solving ability, 
and to foster originality. Extra-curricular 
activities should ре stressed, including 
student competitions, journalism and crea- 
tive writing, debates, individual and team 
sports and formal and informal student 
discussion groups. Each of these activities 
should have a voluntary faculty adviser who 
enjoys this aspect of his work. 


14.27. In keeping with the findings of 
other committees, we recommend that the 
duration of the first degree course should 


require five years’ study after ten years’ 
schooling. It is impossible to be rigid ii 
this prescription because the duration of the 
course will depend, not so much on years 
of schooling, as on the attainments of the 
average student at the time of his entry 
into a degree course. 


14.28. Teachers. The agricultural uni- 
versity must be a community of scientists 
and scholars in which the faculty members 
have collective responsibility and authority 
for academic affairs. In each university 
there should be groups of able scientists in 
each field who will work together in pre- 
paring curricula, taking special responsi- 
bility for the progress of the students, set- 
ting standards of student performance, test- 
ing and evaluating the students, organizing, 
developing and using laboratory, library, 
computer and field tacilities, and stimulat- 
ing each other in research and teaching 
through seminars, collaborative research 
and informal relationships. One of the 
earliest and also the most difficult—tasks in 
the establishment of these universities 15, 
therefore, to get together this band ої 
scientists and scholars. From this point of 


view, we make the following recommenda- 
tions: 


(1) The success of these universities 
will depend on their ability (о 
provide life-time careers and a total 
environment for their staff mem- 
bers which will attract many abie 
persons in competition with other 
professions. This will probably 
mean that, for many of their stait 
members, there should be a rota- 
tion of assignments between class- 
room teaching and laboratory re- 
search, experimental station re- 
search, and work in the field with 
rural people, 


(2) The UGC scales of pay, which have 
now been revised and brought on 
par with those in ПТз and CSIR, 
should be extended to these uni- 
versities also. These should be sub- 
Ject to periodical revision to ensure 
Fiat they do continue to attract able 


(3 


— 


In structuring faculties, the aim 
should be, as soon as good men can 
be found, to appoint a number of 
professors in each беја. In the long 
тип, the number of professors, 
readers and lecturers should be de- 
termined by needs and quality о: 
Staff and not by a rigid heirarchy. 


2. ee ee "v 


утты 5 
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(4) Part of the undergraduate teaching 
should be done by the senior pro- 
fessors and part by teaching assis- 
tants drawn trom the ranks of post- 
graduate and research students. 
‘the paths to faculty promotion 
should Бе based on outstanding 
accomplishment, independent of the 
accidents of seniority. The criteria 
for promotion should primarily be 
accomplishment in research, but 
first-rate teaching should also be 
rewarded. Faculty and research 
staff members should receive sab- 
batical leave every few years {о 
refresh and renew their understand- 
ing of their own fields. Good faculty 
housing at low rentals should be 
available on or near the campus. 
Good schools for the children of the 
staff should. be made. available. 


(5) The faculties should have a major 
voice in choosing their own mem- 
bers, but the selection of new 
faculty members should be on the 
basis of wide participation within 
the university faculties and not 
simply by the department concern- 
ed. Within broad limits establish- 
ed by his fellow faculty members, 
each teacher in an agricultural uni- 
versity should be free to teach as 
and what he thinks best. Such 
freedom in teaching will require 
that the teacher has major responsi- 
bility for assessing his own stu- 
dents. External examinations should 
be reduced in importance and abol- 
ished as early as possible. Staff 
members should devote only a part 
of their time to lectures, tutorials 
or preceptorials, seminars or labora- 
tory teacbing. The remainder of 
the time should be available for re- 
search, working with individual 
students, and working with fellow 
staff members to improve the 
quality of instruction, the library 
collections, the physical facilities, 
and other problems of common 
interest. 


= 


14.29, It is obvious that, to staff the net- 
work of agricultural universities, as well as 
the existing agricultural colleges and the 
proposed agricultural polytechnics, a large- 
scale programme of teacher training will 
have to be undertaken immediately. For this 
purpose, we recommend that five or six 
existing centres with high standards and 
facilities be chosen and scholarships offered 


on a national competitive basis to graduates 
in science and agriculture for training at 
these centres with tne assurance of appoini- 
ment to universities, colleges, polytechnics 
or extension work on the completion of their 
training. It may also be necessary, for 
some time, to send selected students abroad 
for training. In some cases, even the ser- 
vices of some teachers may have to be 
obtained from abroad. 


14.30. Students. It is essential to attract 
talented students to the agricultural uni- 
versities. We realize that many other factors 
such as salary, prestige and avenues of 
advancement will affect this, But we recom- 
mend the following two measures which 
will greatly help in improving the situation: 


— Not less than 25 per cent of the 
students in agricultural universities 
should be awarded scholarships on 
the basis of an all-India test speci- 
ally organized for the purpose. - 


— An upward revision should be made 
of the present scales of pay offered 
to the agricultural graduates. 


14.31. Farm. It would be essential that the 
teaching given be linked to actual practices 
in farming conditions and in order to do 
this, well-managed farms, of sufficiently 
large size (around 1,000 acres and not less 
than 500 acres of cultivated area) should be 
attached to every agricultural university. 


14.32. Internship. In order to provide a 
sound practical base to the graduates of 
agricultural colleges, for which there has 
been a persistent demand, the possibility of 
making suitable arrangements for а опе 
year’s internship on a well-managed State 
or university demonstration farm before a 
degree is finally awarded, should be serious- 
ly explored. Under present conditions, it is 
not possible to attach them to progressive 
farmers for practical training as is done in 
some countries. 


14.33. Number, Size and Organization. As 
we have stated already, there should Бе at 
least one agricultural university in a State. 
In establishing them, the possibility of 
converting existing universities into an 
agricultural university may be explored. 
There has been some experimentation in the 
organization of the existing universities and 
not all of them are of the same type. While 
we are in favour of experimentation, it is 
essential that all agricultural universities 
—at least those to be established in future 
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—should conform to some important princi- 
ples. The most important of these is that 
they should, as far as possible, be single 
campus universities which do not have any 
affiliated colleges. If for special and excep- 
tional reasons the university should take 
over the responsibility for colleges: not on 
its campus, they should be made constituent 
colleges of the university under a unified 
administration. 


14.34. As stated earlier, it. was not possi- 
ble for us to obtain any precise estimates of 
manpower needs in agriculture, except those 
in the ISI/LSE Paper which have been re- 
produced in a later section. These indicate 
that the agricultural universities will have 
io train about 250,000 to 300,000 specialists 
at the graduate and postgraduate levels in 
a large number of categories some of which 
are listed below: 


l. Agriculture (including animal husban- 
dry and veterinary science): 


University teachers and research wor- 
kers 
Polytechnic teachers 


State and Central Government profes- 
sional staff 
District officers and advisers 


Development Block Extension Officers 
Development Bloek Frontier Workers 
Industry (Graduates) 
2. Engineering 


University and polytechnic teachers and 
research workers 


Chemieal engineers 
Irrigation engineers and hydrologists 
Mechanical engineers 

3. Nutrition and Food Technology 


University and government teachers 
and research workers 


Industry 
Distribution workers 
4. Agricultural, Economics 


University and polytechnic teachers and 
research workers 


Farm Credit Specialists 

Marketing Analysts 

Price Analysts 

Operational Analysts 

Crop Insurance Specialists 
5. Public Administration 


University teachers 
Government officers 


6. Mass Communications 
University teachers 
Government. officers 
7. Sociology, Anthropology and Law 


University and polytechnic teachers 
and research workers 


Land tenancy reform officers 

Village sociologists and anthropologists 
8. Resource Conservation 

University and polytechnic teachers 

Soil survey officers 

Erosion control officers 

Land and water management officers 
9. Forestry 

University and polytechnic teachers 

Forest management officers 

Forest product specialists 


10. Fisheries 
University and polytechnic teachers 
Fresh water pond fisheries specialists 
River and lake fisheries specialists 
Marine fisheries specialists 
Fishing boat and equipment specialists 
Fish ee ore and distribution special- 
ists 
11. Earth Science 
University and polytechnic teachers 
Ground water and engineering geolo- 
gists 
Meteorologists 
Physical Oceanographers 
12. Basic Science 


University апа polytechnic teachers 
and research workers 


НОВАЯ for government and indus- 
гу 


Biochemists for government industry 
Physiologists’ for government апа 
industry 
Chemists for government and industry 
13. Humanities 


University teachers 


AGRICULTURAL HrGHER EDUCATION OUTSIDE 
THE AGRICULTURAL UNIVERSITIES 
14.35. Contribution of Universities to Edu- 
cation for Agriculture. Agricultural uni- 
versities can and will undoubtedly play a 
leading role in the development of education 
for agriculture. But that is not enough. We 
would like to urge that the development of 


agricultural education should be а national 


concern and should be regarded as a res- 
ponsibility of the university system as а 
whole: It is, therefore, necessary to encour- 
age universities in general to develop suit- 
able courses at the undergraduate and post- 
graduate levels. In this connection, we 
make the following recommendations: 


(1) The disciplines which impinge and 
contribute to agricultural develop- 
ment are many, ie. biology, che- 
mistry, physics, engineering, econo- 
mics, administration, sociolozy, law, 
commerce, ete. Universities should 
Бе encouraged to develop courses at 
the graduate and postgraduate 
levels in these areas, with special 
reference to their application to 
agriculture. 


(2). Universities should be encouraged 
to strengthen their faculties of 
agriculture, Care should be taken 
to see that adequate standards are 
maintained and that the available 
resources in men апа méterials 
are not scattered thinly over a wide 
area, Where such facilities exist or 
are stated by universities, arrange- 
ments should be made available to 
them to work with agricultural 
experimental stations situated in 
their neighbourhood and to involve 
their faculty members and students 
in extension education and demons- 
tration programmes. 


(3) We. also suggest that steps. should 
be taken to establish a close rela- 
tionship’ between some of thé agri- 
cultural universities ‘and the IITs. 
The possibility: of developing а 
faculty of agriculturé in ап НТ 
should also be explored. There 
could be an organized exchange on 
a selective basis, of students | and 
staff, and also some common pro- 
grammes of study and research 
could be undertaken. There are a 
number of areas of research; as for 
example, those concerned with land 
reclamation, irrigation and water 
management, crop processing and 
storage, farm. mechanization апа 
tillage, and others where joint work 
by engineering and agricultural 
institutions could be of great value. 


(4) The close collaboration in едиса- 
tion for agriculture between the 
agricultural universities, the IITs 
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and the other universities would be 
greatly facilitated if the same orga- 
zation, namely the ICAR, is charged 
with the responsibility of oversee- 
ing the development of agricultural 
education, not only in the agricul- 
tural universities but outside them 
also. The financial support from 
the ICAR should also be available, 
not only to the agricultural univer- 
sities but also for other universities 
and IITs for the development of 
education for agriculture. Similar- 
ly, the support of the UGC or the 
UGC-type of organization we have 
recommended for technological edu- 
cation should also be available for 
the development of faculties of na- 
tural or social sciences or engineer- 
ing in the agriculture universities. 
We emphasize this close coilabora- 
tion between the UGC апа the 
ICAR which is of great signifi- 
eance for the development cf agri- 
cultural education. 

14.36. Agricultural Colleges. Some agri- 
cultural colleges, not forming part of agri- 
cultural. universities, will continue to be 
affiliated to the other universities. The 
general policy in their regard should be on 
the following lines: 

(1) New agricultural colleges should not 
be established and the training of 
undergraduates or postgraduates in 
agriculture should be done, as far 
as practicable, in the agricultural 
universities. 

(2) Where agricultural colleges are 
constituent colleges of a university, 
the university concerned may Бе as- 
sisted to develop strong faculties in 
agriculture. 

(3) Every agricultural college should 
have available а well-managed farm 
of at least 200 асгез on | which 
modern agricultural practices can 
be demonstrated. 


14.37. Some of the affiliated colleges of 
agriculture are great institutions, e.g. the 
college at Coimbatore, But several of the 
affiliated agricultural colleges are weak ins- 
titutions, especially in Uttar Pradesh, It is, 
therefore, necessary to adopt a vigorous 
policy of improvement in their regard.» We 
recommend. that ! 


— the universities concerned should. be 
zealous with regard to the mainte- 
nance of standards in these colleges, 
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— а system of quinquential inspection 
of all agricultural colleges should be 
instituted as a regular feature and 
should be done jointly by the ICAR 
and the UGC. The first such ins- 
pection should be undertaken im- 
mediately and completed within a 
year. The universities should be re- 
quested to disaffiliate colleges which 
do not come up to minimum require- 
ments. We think that the reports 
of these periodical inspections will 
be very salutary. 


— the possibility of converting some 
of the colleges into institutions offer- 
ing courses at a higher technician 
level, instead of a degree, should 
be. explored. 


AGRICULTURAL POLYTECHNICS 


14.38. As in technical education for indus- 
iry, we believe that there is great scope in 
India for the training of skilled workers and 
middle level technicians in agriculture for 
the supporting services needed by the 
farmer, for assisting in extension work, for 
many trades and industries based on agri- 
cultural products, and in the service trades. 
We recommend that a vigorous effort be 
made to establish specialised institutions 
which will provide vocational education in 
agriculture at the post-matriculation level 
and attract large numbers of boys and girls. 
These institutions may be designated as 
agricultural polytechnics. 


The programme should be developed on a 
priority basis. The work may begin by 
courses being added to existing polytechnics 
located. in predominantly rural surround- 
ings. However, for the best development of 
these and to make the maximum use of 
scarce resources, we recommend that they 
should be attached to agricultural universi- 
ties and that the aim should be to sct up 
some large scale institutions of this kind 
in the different States. These may begin 
modestly but should grow into institutions 
with enrolments around 1,000 or even 1nore. 
We would like to emphasize that, in voca- 
tional education, small institutions are parti- 
cularly uneconomic апа tend also to be 
inefficient. 


14.39. These institutions will be respon- 
sible for training the non-professional 
specialists required as farm mechanics, farm 
managers, laboratory assistants, craftsmen 
and technicians in agro-industries, assistants 
in agricultural credit and insurance organi- 


zations, assistants in extension services, self- 
employed craftsmen and technicians to work 
in the rural areas, and field representatives 
of fertiliser and pesticide manufacturers. 
They should also organize short intensive 
courses for farmers in such subjects as bee- 
keeping, seed production, etc. 


1440. The polytechnics should be multi- 
purpose institutions providing a wide range 
of training in specialized courses related to 
the above range of skills as they are needed 
in animal husbandry, horticulture, process- 
ing, forestry, crop production, cete. The 
courses should be predominantly of a dip- 
loma character demanding up to three years' 
study, depending on the levol of spccializa- 
tion required. Some craftsmen courses 
should also be organized for thase who have 
less than matriculation qualifications and for 
these, certificates may be given. A list of 
some diploma certificate courses is annexed 
to this chapter. It will not of course be 
possible for any one polytechnic to сег all 
of them. The curriculum of each institution 
will be dictated by the conditions in the re- 
gion it seeks to serve. The сопг<ез should, 
as recommended by us for industrial poly- 
technics, be directly practical in nature and 


require a significant period of practical ex- 
perience, 


Each polytechnic should have a large scale 
well-managed farm attached to it with faci- 
lities to demonstrate a full-range of mixed 
farming. | It should have well-equipped 
laboratories for science teaching, and small 
processing plants for practical courses in 
food and other product-processing. 


14.41. When well established, these poly- 
technies should offer short condensed cour- 
ses for the young farmers. We also emphasize 
the need for designing courses of special 
interest to girls and women in rural areas. 
The importance of this, particularly in re- 
lation to applied nutrition in changing pre- 
sent dietary habits and in programmes of 
— or ia тоте Which are 

y manage wo: i se- 
holds should be betes d. cro 1016 


1442. Tt will be necessar to ensu rom 
the beginning that the AS E 
possible are maintained and pursued. This 
will be principally the Tesponsibility of the 
agricultural universities to whom these poly: 
technics will be attached in a broad way, 
and they should take immediate steps with- 
in the framework of the teacher. training 
programmes, proposed later, for the recruit- 
ment and training of high level instructors 
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required for manning the polytechnics. This 
would be facilitated if attractive scales of 
pay and adequate qualifications are prescrib- 
ed for the staff of these institutions. 


14.43. As with other types of vocational 


education, possibility should exist for һе. 


exceptional student, through further study, 
to take up courses in higher education. But 
again it is necessary to emphasize that the 
courses offered should be predominantly 
terminal in character leading to a specific 
employment. In order to make this effec- 
tive, attention will have to be given to the 
status and scales of pay of diploma and cer- 
tificate holders who graduate from these 
polvtechnics and efforts will be needed by 
both private and publie employers to ensure 
that such careers are made attractive. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS 
(CrassEs I—X) 


1444. The agricultural polytechnics will 
function at the higher secondary stage. But 
one of the important questions raised before 
us was whether or not agricultural educa- 
iion should be develped at the higher pri- 
mary or the lower secondary stage also. We 
have examined this problem verv carefully 
and have come to the conclusion that 
attempts to train for vocational competence 
in farming through formal schooling in 
agriculture at the primary and lower secon- 
dary levels have failed and further efforts 
should be held in abeyance. In view, how- 
ever. of the widespread belief that this 
should be done on a large scale, the problem 
needs closer examination. 


14.45. Present Position. It may be desir- 
able to recapitulate briefly the various kinds 
of institutions and types of training offered 
at present at this level and aimed at impart- 
ing vocational competence in farming. 


(1) Primary level. With the develop- 
ment in many States of the concept of basic 
education with its emphasis on concurrent 
training in a craft, agriculture has been in- 
troduced as one of the primary crafts in 
junior and senior basic schools. especially 
those located in rural areas. In Uttar Pra- 
desh. for example, in 52.654 junior basic 
echools (up to Class V) agriculture is the 
princinal craft while at the senior basic 
stage (un to Class ҮТТІ) 2.538 institutions 
offer agriculture as a basic craft. RU is to 
be noted, however. that at the junior basic 
stage no separate teacher for agriculture is 
provided while at the senior basie stage. опе 
teacher (agricultural graduate) is provided 
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In Gujarat also, agriculture is the primary 
craft in basic schools located in rural areas. 
In Maharashtra, in spite of the efforts of the 
Government less than a quarter of the basic 
schools and less than 5 per cent of primary 
schools in the State offered agriculture as a 
craft. Agricultural education at this level 
ene to be less developed in other States of 
ndia. 


(2) Lower Secondary level. At this level 
a variety of courses in agriculture are offer- 
ed, with different objectives in view. 


(a) First are the vocational schools or 
agricultural schools, which take pupils who 
have completed their primary education and 
give them a vocational training with the 
objective of preparing them ав practical 
agriculturists. These vocational schools are 
modelled on the Manjiri type offering a two 
year diploma course. Maharashtra has es- 
pecially gone in for this type of schools. It 
has one such school in each district of Wes- 
tern Maharashtra and more schools have 
been proposed in the fourth plan. These 
schools appear to be fairly well equipped 
and well staffed (with six agriculture-trained 
teachers) and there is a steady demand for 
admission in them, the stipend and prospects 
of ready employment in the. Department 
being the main attractions. The stated ob- 
jective of these schools—training 5005 of 
farmers who would go back to the land— 
however, is completely unrealised. 


(b) In several high schools, courses in 
agriculture are offered either to fulfil the 
requirements of introducing a craft or as one 
of the subjects which can be elected to ful- 
fil the requirements for matriculation. It 
has been stated that, in some areas, the 
choice of agriculture is an alternative to 
subiects like history and sanskrit and not 
mathematics or science. In "'?. there are 
160 high schools offering agriculture as an 
optional subject. In Maharashtra, 88 (or 
about 3 per cent) high schools and in 
Madhya Pradesh, a number of higher secon- 
dary schools offer agriculture as a subject. 
In Gujarat, a few privately vun post-basic 
schools offer courses in agrici ‘ture. 


(c) Agriculture is also offered as one oi 
the streams in multipurpose high schools. In 
1960-61, there vere more than 2.000 such 
schools though their number does not ap- 
pear to have substantially increased later. 
The total curricular programme is based on 
a common core programme including a craft 
for all streams. The agriculture stream en- 


visages two types of options, one (college 
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preparatory) academic in content and re- 
quiring chemistry, biology or physics and 
mathematics and another (employment pre- 
paratory) vocationally biased course which 
calls” for practical agriculture, applied 
mathematics and applied science. Both 
groups are expected to take a common basic 
сойгѕе in agriculture composed of (i) agri- 
cultural economies and rural sociology; (ii) 
plant science and production; (iii animal 
sciénce and production; and (iv) agricultural 
erigineering and technology, approximately 
half the total time being devoted to this 
common course. 


14.46. Recommendations. None of these 
courses or programmes have succeeded in 
imparting the needed vocational. compe- 
tence or in training young persons who will 
go back to the land as practising farmers. 
We- therefore recommend as follows: 


(1) The introduction of agricultural edu- 
cation at the primary school level is not, in 
our opinion, likely by itself to achieve the 
objectives of inculcating a liking for agri- 
culture as a way of life or of halting migra- 
tion of rural people from the land, as is 
often claimed. Rural-urban migration de- 
pends on the interaction of many socio- 
economic factors of which education is one 
and probably a minor one at that. The 
type of education as at present given in 
such schools often results in meaningless 
drudgery and can well serve to instil a dis- 
taste for agriculture in the minds of “һе 
young students. Adapting the rural boy to 
his environment is, however, a different 
matter and, as we have recommended 
earlier, can be best achieved by giving an 
orientation towards agriculture to the 
whole educational system. 


(2). Тһе same: broad. conclusion will be 
valid, at the lower secondary stage also. It 
has been the opinion of most people con- 
tacted by'us that the training given in in- 
stitutions! of formal education does not lead 
to vocational competence. It appears rather 
unlikely. that in a field- like agriculture, 
vocational. competency can be given in a 
period of {уо ог three school years. Farm- 
ing implies hard work and mature judg- 
ment and the age-group concerned (13+ to 
16+) is neither physically nor mentally pre- 
pared for this. We also think that over- 
specialization at an early age is not at all 
desirable. Nor are we convinced that the 
narrowly vocational training is the best 
use that could be made of school time. As 
has been made clear at several places in the 
chapter, massive’ application of scientific 


knowledge and skills is basic to the moder- 
nization of our agrculture. We recom- 
mend, therefore, that the period which can 
be spent in school should be utilised in im- 
parting a sound general education, with 
particular emphasis on mathematics and 
the sciences. This, we feel, would be the 
best preparation for coping with the rapid 
changes that are bound to characterize our 
agriculture in the future. It is because of 
these and other considerations that we have 
béen unable to endorse the organization of 
formal courses in thé schools for educat- 
ing the primary producer. 


14.47. It might be pertinent in this con- 
nection to refer to the interim proposal for- 
mulated by a Working Group cf the Minis- 
try of Education to set up 2,000 junior agri- 
cultural schools, with an enrolment of 400,000 
students in the course of the fourth plan, 
at a cost of Rs. 750 million. These schools, 
apparently based on an analogy with the 
junior technical schools, aim, as their basic 
objective, at training a cadre of intelligent 
and wide farmers who can adopt im- 
proved farming practices. In fact they are 
expected to produce ‘not wage earners but 
self-employed agriculturists.’ We have 
carefully examined the proposal outlined 
by the Group but we do not think that the 
scheme can be successfully implemented ог 
that its stated objectives will be attained. 
Apart from the difficulties of finding ade- 
quate and suitable land and staff, we are not 
convinced that the schemé as proposed 
will in fact, endow the trainees with voca- 
tional competence. As stated! above, the 
age-group involved would be physically and 
psychologically unprepared for training in 
a demanding profession like farming, · Fur- 
thermore, there does not appear to be'any 
appreciable difference, except in the in- 
crease in agricultural practicals (and most 
of that in class ІХ when the students may 
be only 14+) from the Agricultural stream 
in multipurpose high schools which ^ are 
justly considered to have been failures by 
the Working Group itself, 


14.48, In our opinion, it is unrealistic to 
expect that persons with an education so 
much better than the majority will in the 
present socio-economic set up, remain on 
the land, Till the desire to remain on the 
land. сап be strengthened appreciably, 
through improved economic opportunities 
and attractive amenities, the attempts to 
create motivation to take to formal agri- 
cultural education by stipends, admission 
preference, etc., will not go far in achieving 
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the objective of producing self-employed 
agriculturists. Indeed, the iniplementation 
of this costly scheme may well mean that 
scarce resources are spent on training those 
who are likely to be diverted into other 
avenues while those who will remain on 
the land would be denied such training. 


14.49. We feel, therefore, that the pro- 
posal for setting up a large number of 
junior agricultural schools presents several 
difficulties and may fail to achieve its stat- 
ed. objectives. We recommend that it 
should be abandoned. There will, of course, 
be a pressing need to train middle level 
functionaries in extension, industry, etc., 
but these can be better produced by Ше 
agricultural polytechnics which we have 
recommended. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION AS PART OF GENERAL 
EDUCATION 


14.50. This does not mean, however, that 
the ‘school system till the ера of the lower 
secondary stage (which is mainly one of 
the general education) has no contribution 
to make to the development of agriculture. 
On the contrary, we believe that some ori- 
entation to agriculture should form an in- 
tegral part of all general education, not 
only at the school stage, but also at the 
university stage and in all teacher edu- 
cation. Given the economic importance of 
agriculture in our country, every citizen, 
irrespective. of his residence, occupation or 
Status should be made aware of the prob- 
lem. of agricultural and rural life and, in 
short, receive an agricultural -orientation 
as part of his education. This will mean 
an awareness of the problems of the far- 
mer, some appreciation of the skills need- 
ей in farming and of the new horizons and 
possibilities opened up by science and tech- 
nology. Such general agricultural orienta- 
tion should lead, not only to the awaken- 
ing of interest and consequent diversion 
óf meny young people to agricultural 
careers, but also to better realization by 
future policy-makers of the importance of 
the well-being of the primary producer for 
ihe improvement of agriculture and the 
general economic betterment of the nation. 


14.51. We, therefore, recommend the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) All primary schools including also 
those situated 1n urban areas should 
give an agricultural orientation to 
their programmes, We do not in- 
tend by this recommendation to ааа 
to the.academic burden. Indeed, 


we are convinced that this does not 
require а special agricultural 
course but only orienting existing 
courses in general science, biology, 
social studies, mathematics, etc., to- 
wards the rural environment and 
the problems facing the Indian 
community. 


(2) Agriculture can be made an im- 
portant part of work-experience 
which we regard as one of the 
essential components of-a national 
system of education. This can be 
made exciting and stimulating to 
the young mind and should not be 
meaningless drudgery in the name 
of agricultural training, especially 
in the earlier years, leading to a 
life-long aversion to agriculture as 
a way of life. 


(3) A similar orientation towards agri- 
culture should be continued in the 
lower and higher secondary stages 
and should form a par: of work-ex- 
perience at these levels ав well. 
Science and social studies sylla- 
buses should contain elements of 
agricultural and rural problems. 


(4) Appropriate colleges апа univer- 
sity faculties should include some 
staff members and research scholars 
who are interested in the role their 
speciality can play in modernizing 
agriculture. Undergraduate “апа 
postgraduate courses in colleges and 
universities should also give promi- 
nence to an orientation to rural and 
agricultural problems. Опе way to 
do this would be to set some papers 
in agricultural subjects which would 
be open to students to take as part 
of their course. The experience of 
the rural institutes in this field can 
be useful and should be fully utiliz- 
ed. The UGC and other university 
authorities should take suitable 
steps towards bringiug about such 
orientation. 


(5) Similar orientation to . agriculture 
and rural problems should also be 
introduced in all teacher training 
programmes. 


EXTENSION PROGRAMMES 


1452. The Problem. Clearly the most im- 
mediate task for agricultural edueation is to 
transmit to farmers the technieal informa- 
tion now available which will enable them 
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to increase their yields and their family in- 
comes. At first sight, this task seems over- 
whelming. There are some 60 million farm 
families in India and at least 85 per cent ot 
them are functionaliy illiterate. One way 
to make progress, therefore, is to concen- 
trate on the forward looking and progres- 
sive farmers who probably are to be found 
amongst the third of the cultivators wno 
now own more than half of the agricultural 
land. Given the large scale illiteracy even 
among this group, the work will have to be 
based mainly on demonstration at conve- 
nient centres. Further demonstration by 
the farmer himself within the village ana 
the use of radio broadcasts, simple posters, 
etc, can carry the message further. 


14.53. If agricultural extension is io suc- 
ceed in the present conditions, three main 
changes are needed: 


— The first is to upgrade the skilis ог 
extension workers. For this purpose, 
the training programmes of exten- 
Sion workers will have to be im- 
proved so that the new recruits to 
the cadre have adequate compe- 
tence. In addition, re-training pro- 
grammes will nave to be devised 
ior the persons who are already in 
service, 


++ The second is to separate extension 
work proper from the supply ser- 
vices of the Agricultural Depart- 
ments. Experience has shown that 
the officers concerned have hardly 
any time for extension work when 
both these functions are combined. 


— The third is that extension workers 
Should be attached, not to offices, 
Dut to research centres or demons- 
tration farms, This would enable 
them to carry on extension work by 
example rather than by percept and 
the farmer will, in his turn, feel 
greater confidence and trust in their 
competence to advise him. 


14.54. Upgrading skills of Extension Wor- 
kers. The need to upgrade the skills of ех- 
tension workers is now generally recognized 
and the Ministry of Food and Agriculture 
has several plans for this purpose. The 
Village Level Worker (VLW) or Gram- 
sevak is a very important part of the machi- 
nery of agricultural development since it is 
he who comes into close contact with the 
farmer and the effectiveness of agricultural 
extension work depends to a large extent on 
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his efficiency. It is widely admitted now 
that the VLW has not been able to have the 
expected impact on agricultural production 
in the country. This was partly because of 
the tendency in earlier years to consider him 
a general development man and load him 
with all sorts of non-agricultural work. The 
lack of professional competence of the VLW 
aggravated this situation since he often 
preferred to devote most of his time 
to general development work where he 
feli less inadequate. The Ministry of 
Food and Agriculture proposes to take 
remedial action along two  fronts—by 
relieving the VLW of a major part 
of the general development work and 
by improving his professional and technical 
competence. Various proposals are under 
consideration to recruit better qualified per- 
sons, even agricultural graduates, for these 
positions in the future, particularly for the 
distriets selected for intensive agricultural 
development. 1t may not, however, be easy 
to recruit and retain the required number 
of well qualified people under the present 
pay scales and other conditions of service. 
The efficiency of the VLWs who are in posi- 
tion already will also have to be upgraded, 
if the large needs are to be met, especially 
in the short run. 

14.55. The problem of improving the tech- 
nical competence of the existing VLWs is a 
complex one partly because of the large 
numbers involved and partly because of the 
heterogeneous nature of the training they 
have had. In view of this, the Ministry of 
Food and Agriculture proposes to adopt a 


multi-pronged approach towards improving 
their professional competence. j 


(1) Such of the VLWs as satisfy the 
requirements for university еп- 
trance are to be deputed in a phased 
programme to prepare for the B.Sc. 
(Ag.) degree. It is expected that 
some 2,500 VLWs will be sent. for 
B.Sc. (Agri) courses during the 
fourth plan. The Ministry is con- 
scious of the need to hold those wno 
have been given higher training in 
their jobs and proposes to give such 


trainees a higher salary and better 
prospecis. 


(2 
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The Ministry also proposes to up- 
grade the б сук Training 
Centres (GTC’s) by endowing these 
with better staff, equipment and 
facilities so that higher training can 
be provided to selected gramsevaks 
to improve their professional com- 
petenee and effectiveness. This is 
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to be done by providing a one-year 
advanced course to seiected VLW's 
in various aspects of agriculture 
and animal nusbandry. "Twenty 
centres have already been upgraa- 
ed and the Ministry proposes ro up 
grade all the 100. GTCs during the 
tourth plan at a cost of Rs. 55 
million. 


м2 


(3) The Ministry also proposes to in- 
tensify the refresher training pro- 
gramme of VLW's. This in-service 
training programme  wnich is at 
present contined to 20 GTC's wil 
be extended to ай the 100 СТС’; 
two monins refresher courses will 
be organized and all ше 60,000 
VLWs in position will receive this 
training at least once in the course 
or the iourth plan period. There 
are also proposais under considera- 
tion for imparting in-service train- 
ing to VLWs through study fours. 


(4) In order to equip selected VLWs 
with specialized knowledge in cer- 
tain important fields, the Ministry 
has formulated a scheme for the 
organization of specialized training 
courses in such fields as soil con- 
servation, agricultural implements, 
poultry keeping, plant protection, 
horticulture, etc. There will be 25 
such centres giving six-week courses 
and it is expected that 15,000 VLWs 
will receive such specialized train- 
ing in the course of the fourth plan. 


(5) The Ministry has also plans for giv- 
ing in-service refresher training to 
extension officers at the State, 
region and disirict levels, as also to 
the instructors at the GTC etc., as 
well as improving the professional 
competence of the officers working 
in the Departments of Agriculture 
and Animal Husbandry. 


‘All the above programmes will neces- 
sarily mean drawing away people 
from their position in the villages. 

“То make this possible, a training 
reserve of 10 per cent of the exist- 
ing strength of VLWs is proposed 
to be created. 


14.56. There can hardly be any doubt of 
the importance of the effort to raise the pro- 
fessional and technical competence of the 
VLWs and of the specialists who support 
them. We hope that the various proposals 


of the Ministry listed above will go a long 
way to meet the desired objective. The 
agricultural universities will obviously have 
to play an important role in this by making 
available the specialist staff needed and by 
structuring, if necessary, special. courses 
which will round off the technical compe- 
tence of the VLWs, taking into account the 
training and the experience they have al- 
ready had. The agricultural polytechnics 
visualized by us would, when they are set 
up, also be able to play an important role 
in offering specialized training with a 
practical bias in suitable areas. 


14.57. Separation of Supply Services from 
Extension Work. We were also given to 
understand that the separation of supply 
services from extension work proper is to 
be carried out. We welcome this move and 
recommend that as and when this separation 
takes place, the extension part of it should 
be transferred to the agricultural university. 
For the success of extension work, however, 
there should be the closest liaison between 
the extension work and the supply and 
other programme services of the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture. It will serve little 
purpose to demonstrate the use of fertilizers, 
improved seeds, better irrigation, drainage, 
etc, if the farmer does not have ready 
access to the needed credit, insurance, seeds, 
water, fertilizers and pesticides on which 
such practices depend. Тһе extension 
workers should not themselves be involved 
in this work, which will take them awa 
from their farming demonstration and back 
to administrative work in an office. But 
they should maintain a close and constant 
contact with their colleagues responsible for 
this work. 


14.58. Establishment of Primary Extension 
Centres. The most important change, how- 
ever, is to locate the extension workers on 
farms run on modern lines. In our opinion, 
a good way of developing extension services 
in a community development block is to 
establish a good farm of adequate size which 
would adopt improved methods of agricul- 
ture and be run on a commercial basis. The 
very existence of such a farm within easy 
distance from the home of every farmer 
where he can see better agriculture being 
practised and made to pay would, in itself, 
be extension work of very great significance. 
If in addition there are persons attached 
to these farms who have been trained in 
modern methods of agriculture and the new 
techniques of mass communication, the value 
of such a farm for extension purposes would 
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be considerably enhanced. We propose to 
designate this farm as a Primary Extension 
Centre. It may be a research station, а 
demonstration farm or a seed farm or may 
even be established for the sole purpose of 
extension. 


14.59. We, therefore, recommend that at 
least one primary extension centre should 
be set up in every community development 
block for purposes of extension work. We 
realize that this cannot be done all at once. 
We, however, suggest that a beginning may 
be made wherever the necessary land and 
facilities are available. Some of the existing 
small research stations, demonstration or 
seed farms, may be utilised for this purpose; 
апа the objective of policy should be to 
cover all the community development blocks, 
in a phased programme spread over a period 
of ten years. ‘Го these primary extension 
centres, leading and progressive farmers 
from each village in the block should be 
brought for demonstration, information and 
advice. These centres -should be within 
cycling distance of the area they are serving. 
Farmers should be expected to attend them 
at convenient times and a simple mid-day 
meal should be offered, slightly better than 
ai home, which itself may be used as an 
occasion for advice regarding nutrition and 
dietary changes. 


‚ 14.60, These centres can also Бе -utilised 
for giving part-time agricultural education 
to young persons who have left school and 
have adopted agriculture as a vocation. It 
will be recalled that we have emphasized 
this programme’, 


14.61. In most places where the primary 
extension centres would be located, there 
would be a secondary school also and at 
any rate, a higher primary school. It will 
be very desirable to associate. such local 
schools with the primary extension centre 
With the object of providing guidance to the 
teacher and giving orientation in agriculture 
and work-experience to the students. Wher- 
ever possible, these high schools should be 
polarized round agriculture just às technical 
high schools (which are discussed in -the 
next chapter). are polarized round -techno- 
logy. 


14.62. These centres should be manned by 
two or three agricultural. graduates. assisted 
by some of the diploma . and certificate 
holders coming from the polytechnics. They 
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should be administratively linked to the 
agrcultural universities апа polytechnics 
and should be able to call on their staff 
and research facilities for the information 
and advice they give. Research workers at 
agricultural universities should be available 
to visit the farms of the participating 
farmers to give any specialized advice that 
may be required regarding the use of 
new crops, the control of diseases, etc. 


14.63. In order to carry out this work 
effectively, it would be necessary for the 
agricultural universities to have strong ex- 
tension departments. These departments 
should be able to call on the appropriate 
üaculties and specialists of the entire uni- 
versity staff, all of whom should have some 
responsibility for extension work. The ex- 
tension department зћоша be skilled in 
translating the research results into instruc- 
tional material and farming ‘practice that 
can be made available to the staff of the 
primary extension centre for transmission 
to the farmers. It will be of the highest 
importance for the success of these centres 
that the staff manning them have a practi- 
cal knowledge superior to the farmers they 
are educating and that each centre receives 
the.strongest support and guidance from 
the extension service of the agricultural 
university. 


14,64, In addition to the demonstration and 
teaching given within the extension centres, 
the staff may organize conducted demonstra- 
tion tours of the work ot successful farmers, 


14.65. Liaison with Successful “Farmers. 
The Commission recommends thas a greater 
use be made of successtul farmers in the 
carrying out of extension work and in 
education about’ agriculture generally. We 
believe that it would contribute greatly to 
raising the status of ‘successful farmers if 
educational and extension authorities were 
to give recognition to their services to the 
country. This can be done in a variety of 
ways and we hope that questions regarding 
standards of education would be set aside 
and the value of the practical farmer, who 
may have no certificate or degree, would 
be Tecoghized іп. imaginative ways. We 
Suggest that the staff of the extension cen- 
tres encourage successful farmers them- 
selves to give talks and demonstrations of 
their methods. The agricultural universities 
and polytechnics might also invite these 
farmers to come and discuss their problems 
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and their suecesses with the staff and stu- 
dents of these institutions. The primary ex- 
tension centres may organize» some simple 
prizes and awards for success in new farm- 
ing. practices, and suitable village celebra- 
tion сап be undertaken to promote public 
esteem for the good farmer. 


14.66. The individual village farmers at- 
tending courses at the primary extension 
centres should, as proposed by the Ministry 
of Food and Agriculture, also be encouraged 
to start Farmers’ Study Circles in their vil- 
lages. The spread of this extension work 
will mainly come from the success of the 
individual farmer and the imitation of his 
methods by other farmers in the village. 
The farmer being educated can, however, 
help: in this process, once interest has been 
aroused, by. organizing groups to study the 
methods that he has adopted.. He should be 
able to call on the help of the staff of the 
extension centre to give occasional talks to 
the group. He should receive support and 
guidance from the extension services of 
agricultural universities. On occasions he 
should also be visited by tbe teaching and 
research staff of the agricultural poly- 
technics and universities. As more and more 
farmers agree to adopt the new practices, 
a link with the supply and other programme 
services of the Agricultural Departments to 
these farmers should b2 ensured. 


14.67. In addition to the above, and.as we 
have already suggested, fullest use should 
be made of the possibilities of radio and 
films im educating farmers and rural com- 
munities as these media do not depend on 
literacy for their success. The extension 
departments of the agricultural universities 
and Agricultural Departments should work 
in harmony with the authorities of All-India 
Radio to ensure that radio broadcasts are 
closely linked with the extension work being 
promoted by the primary extension centres 
and their agencies. 


Manpower NEEDS 


14:68, Proposals of the ISI/LSE Рарег. 
ТЕ has not been possible for us to form any 
exact. estimate of the manpower needs of 
agricultural development. This is a neglected 
area which needs detailed attention. At 
present, the Government itself is the largest 
employer of trained agricultural workers; 
and while some estimates can be formed of 
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the needs in this sector, it is not possible to 
forecast with any accuracy the needs of 
agro-industries proposed to be developed, 
nor of young persons who would take to 
agriculture as a vocation. The only estimate 
we have is that given by the ISI/LSE 
Paper’ which deals with trained agricultural 
graduates only and does not. provide. esti- 
mates of diploma hoiders from  poly- 


technies. We reproduce it below for ready 
reference: 


At present agricultural graduates are- employed 
mainly in technical services; even here they are 
relatively few. In 1960-61 these were about 14,000 
agricultural graduates—just over 1 per cent of the 
total number of graduates in the-country. Their 
exact disposition was not known but Table 1 shows 
the estimated number of posts for which an agri- 
cultural degree was required. 


The largest single number of graduates is now 
employed. аз. Agricultural Extension Officers 
(AEOs) at the block level; and requirements ай 
the block level and below will continue to be 
a major determinant. of the number of graduates 
needed. At present there are five AEOs T 
block in districts participating in the In ve 
Agriculture District Programme  (IADP) and 
not more than one or two in the other districts. 
The 4th Plan Working Group on Agricultural 
Administration and Personnel and Education and 
Training have recommended that by 1976 there 
should be five: agricultural graduates іп every 
block and. by 1986, ten. Тһе proposals of the 4th 
Plan Working Group on Employment and Train- 
ing are broadly consistent with these proposals. 


Further ahead it is not easy to forecast the 
pattern of services accurately. At present there 
are some 50,000 Village Level. Workers (VLWs) or 
roughly one per ten villages. These are mostly 
matriculates with one or two years' further train- 
ing in agriculture and other subjects. The Agri- 
cultural Personnel Committee (1958) recommend- 
ed one VLW per five villages only and that the 
VLW should be an agricultural graduate. This 
would require some 100,000 agricultural graduates. 
Various other ideas have been put forward for 
disseminating modern, methods in the villages. It 
has been suggested for example that a limited 
number of agricultural graduates (say one per ten 
villages) should be set up with land on which 
they could demonstrate these methods, and should 
also be.made responsible for the sales of modern 
inputs in their areas (perhaps receiving some 
bonus related to the volume of sales). 


It is not necessary ћете to make any particular 
assumption about the pattern of services. but only 
about the density of agricultural graduates. We 
сап assume’ that Ђу 1986 the present 50,000 
VLWs wil have been upgraded in some way. 
Some will have obtained agricultural degree. 
Others will have taken a variety of courses. We 
shall not include these people (however upgrad- 
ed) in the. figures which follow. In addition, tak- 
ing our cue from the Agricultural Personnel 
Committee, we assume there should be another 
50,000: qualified’ workers at village level who 
should ђе agricultural graduates. There should 
also’ be another 50,000 graduates аб block; dis- 
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trict and state levels, providing specialist services, 
running district experimental farms, seed farms 
and so on. 


By comparison with services at the lower level, 
the needs in research and other technical services 
will be relatively small. But substantial increases 
may be expected in the number of agricultural 
graduates required in fields like administration, 
cooperation and agro-industries. An allowance 
has been made for this. .... 


Quantifying the needs of agricultural graduates 
in secondary schools (including teacher training) 
requires some broad assumptions. Taking all 
education (specialized and general) at the level 
of Classes VIII—XII, we assume that on an aver- 
age, education in agriculture -anq related subjects 
would take up well over 2 hours a week in an 
average week of roughly 30 hours. We assume 
that at least 2 hours should be taught by an 
agricultural graduate. 'Thus out of 1,500,000 
teachers at this level one in fifteen (i.e. 100,000) 
should be agricultural graduates. An alternative 
approach is in terms of institutions. The average 
secondary school is unlikely to have more than 
15 teachers teaching Classes VIII and above. If 
one of these teachers, on the average, is to be 
agricultural graduate, this will require 100,000 
such teachers. Some schools will have more; some 
wil have none. But this figure seems to be a 
minimum for which to plan. 


A critical question, however, is how to persuade 
agricultural graduates to enter teaching. In gene- 
ral it is unlikely that large number of technically 
trained graduates will be willing to teach their 
subject to children unless some of them have been 
oriented towards teaching throughout their course. 
Tt thus seems worthwhile considering the develop- 
ment of teacher training courses on a large scale 
in agricultural colleges. The salaries which can 
be offered in schools will also be important. 


Most farmers will finish their education in high 
school or earlier, but it is certain that, as farm 
incomes rise with increased agricultural output. 
progressively more of the successful farmers will 
seek an agricultural education for their sons. 
Equally, farms will be unable to increase their out- 
put through the use of modern techniques unless 
an increasing proportion of farmers are technical- 
ly trained. At present the number of farmers 
who are agricultural graduates is negligible. To 
estimate the pattern of future demand is not easy 
but it seems reasonable to think that by 1986 the 
potential incomes of farms over 15 acres in size 
will be large enough to provide opportunities for 
stimulating work and reasonably high income to 
agricultural graduates: and a sizeable number of 
such graduates may be expected to be engaged 
in farming by that time. Despite the favourable 
economic outlook, the induction of graduates in 
farming must necessarily be a slow process, limit- 
ed by the rate at which farm ownership passes 
on from one generation to the other апа the pre- 
vailing very low proportion of graduates among 
farm youths. At present there are nearly 6 million 
farms of 15 acres or more (out of 50 million 
farms). If we assume that ownership will change 
at 3 per cent a year this means nearly 200,000 
new farmers inheriting such farms each year. It 
seems reasonable to think that by 1986, 1 in 50 
of these may be an agricultural graduate, Allow- 
ing for a steady growth up to that time, we should 
have a total employment of some 50,000 agricul- 
tural graduates in farming or farm management 
by that time. A figure of this kind is highly con- 

jectural but the category itself will be important, 


After allowing for the teachers in agricultural 
colleges, we arrive at a total requirement of 305,000 
agricultural graduates in 1986 (see Table I below). 
This compares with our estimated requirement of 
873,000 graduate engineers and can hardly be 
regarded as excessive. It may be argued that 
some of the jobs to which we have been ascribing 
agricultural graduates could be done by lower 
level personnel. This is possible, but arguments 
which tend to lower the intellectual status of jobs 
connected with agriculture are often too readily 
accepted and need to be examined with care..... 


Taste I. ESTIMATED NUMBER OF JOBS FOR WHICH 
DEGREE IN AGRICULTURE 1$ REQUIRED ; INDIA : 
1961-86. 


1961 1986 


Agricultural development and ex- 


tension . 5 4 ) 9,780 100,000 
Agricultual research У 1 2,976 10,000 
Other’s(excluding farming and tea- 

ching) . f ) T Н 1,342 10,000 
Farming $ . E У m 50,000 
Teaching; secondary level ty 100,000 
Undergraduate and above i 1,872 35,000 

Total . P у 15,970 305,000 


TABLE II. ESTIMATES OF AGRICULTURAL GRADUATES 


1960-61 1975-76 1985-86 


т. Total stock of agricultural 


graduates (in 000’s) г 14 94 305 
2. Percentage to total stock of 

all graduates } 1'02 2:8 4:7 
3. Output of agricultural 

graduates in (о00%) " 3 13 42 


4. Percentage to total output 
of all graduates 5 


14.69. Recommendations, These estimates 
are likely to be on the high side, particularly 
for teachers and practising farmers, At any 
rate, it will not be possible to produce so 
many graduates, if reasonable standards are 
to be maintained. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that— 


(1) steps should be taken to form more 
accurate estimates of the require- 
ments of manpower needed for agri- 
cultural development—separately 
for graduates and diploma holders 
and to revise them from time to 
time; 

(2) pending the availability of better 
estimates, it may be assumed that 
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upwards of 200,000 agricultural 
graduates may be needed over the 
next twenty years and about the 
same number of dipioma holders; 
and 


(3) the most vigorous efforts will have 
to be made to increase the output 
of agricultural graduates and . dip- 
loma holders over the next ten years 
—the minimum target being іо 
double the output of graduates and 
to produce ап equal number о 
dipioma holders. 


Tue Rorg' or THE ICAR 


14.70. On the'/basis of а report by a high 
level committee ‘of experts, the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research (ICAR) 
has-recentiy been reorganized) Research in 
agriculture, the responsibility for which 
had previously been divided among several 
organizations, has now been brought to- 
getner in the Council whose control апа 
direction has been placed under a Director- 
General, who is a professional agricultural 
scientist, and. central support for research 
in agriculture is to be channelled through 
the Council. The Commission, welcome 
these developments; in fact we look forward 
to the establishment of strong research 
councils of this type in most Ministries of 


ful ways. will be 
action by the UGC and the ICAR tin © the 


the Government of India whose main func- 
ton would be the promotion of research in 


fto fields in which the Ministry is interest- 


14.71. We haye recommended that UGC- 
type bodies should be set up for agricul- 
tural, engineering and, medical. education’. 


“Іп ‘so Фаг as agricultural education” is don- 


cerned, у/е feel that this function сап best 
be carried out by the ICAR which can give 
it the impetus.it requires in the immediate 
future and ensure that agricultural: educa- 


‚ tion is developed on the basis of an inte- 
| grated.approach, to teaching, research and 
: extension. To enable the ICAR to carry out 


this work effectively, it would be! desirable 
for it to set up a special standing com- 


„mittee which: can. meet frequently and deal 


‘expeditiously ма-ай «the developmental 
work needed in higher education and ге- 
search іп agriculture. The head of this 
standing committee should be, as with the 


‘UGC, a scholar or scientist “of nat onal 
\ repute. It should also have some overlapping 
membership with the UGC. Frequent meet- 


ings between the chairman of this Standing 
Committee andthe chairman of the UGC 
should also take place. hs trust that fruit- 
‘found. for cooperative 


development of higher education’ in agri- 
culture, 


Е 
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ANNEXURE 
COURSES IN AGRICULTURAL POLYTECHNICS 


A. Diploma Courses which may be Offered at 
Agricultural Polytechnics. (1) Diploma in Inte- 
grated Agriculture; (2) Diploma in Farm 
Management; (3) Diploma in Crop Husbandry; 
(4) Diploma in Crop Improvement, (5) Diploma 
in Plant Protection; (6) Diploma in Seed Produc- 
боп and Processing; (7) Diploma in Soil Health 
and Fertility; (8) Diploma in Laboratory Techni- 
ques; (9) Diploma in Storage of Agricultural Pro- 
ducts; (10) Diploma in Fruit Production; (11) 
Diploma in Vegetable Production; (12) Diploma in 
Gardening; (13) Diploma in Irrigation and Drain- 
age; (14) Diploma in Agricultural Civil Engineer- 
ing; (15) Diploma in Processing of Farm Products; 
(16) Diploma in Processing of Horticultural Pro- 
ducts; (17) Diploma in Farm Machinery—Use and 
Maintenance; (18) Diploma in Poultry Husbandry; 
(19) Diploma in Processing of Poultry Products; 
(20) Diploma in Animal Husbandry; (21) Diploma 
in Livestock Health; (22) Diploma in Processing 
oi Livestock Products; (23) Diploma in Dairying; 
(24) Diploma in Proesing and Distribution | of 
Milk and Milk Products; (25) Diploma in Refrige- 
ration and Cold Storage; (26) Diploma in Foresta- 
tion Practices; (27) Diploma in Forest Conserva- 
tion; (28) Diploma in Forest Civil Engineering 
(29) Diploma in, Wood Technology; (30) Diploma 
in Carpentry and Joinery; (31) Diploma in Forest 
Tree Improvement; (32) Diploma in Fisheries— 
General; (33) Diploma in Navigation; (34) Dip- 
loma in Fishing Machinery Operation and Main- 
tenance; (35) Diploma in Processing of Fisheries 
Products; (36) Diploma in Meteorology; (37) 
Diploma in Communication; (38) Diploma in Agri- 
cultural Extension; (39) Diploma in Education; 
(40) Diploma in Agricultural Economics; (41) 
Diploma in Rural Sociology; (42) Diploma іп 
Sericulture; (43) роща in Apiculture; (44) 
Diploma in Pig Husbandry; (45) Diploma in 
Sheep Husbandry; (46) Diploma in Wool Techno- 
logy; (47) Diploma in Chemistry of Farm Pro- 
ducts; (48) Diploma in Applied Bicone? 
(49) Diploma in Marine Engineering; (50) Diplo- 
ma in Food Technology; (51) Diploma in ‘ood 
Inspection, Analysis and Hygiene; (52) Diploma 
in Health Visiting: (53) Diploma in Nutrition; 
and (54) Diploma in Home Science. 


B Different Subjects which might be Taught 
ia Agricultural Polytechnics. Appropriate com- 
pination of these might be required to satisfy the 
requirements of the various courses mentioned 
above. (1) General ДЕТ (2) Integrated 
Agriculture; (3) Sail Health апа Soil Fertility; 
(4) Production of Field Crops; (5) Seed Produc- 
tion and Processing; (6) Crop Improvement; (7) 
Farm Management; (8) Farm Business; (9) Plant 
Protection—diseases; (10) Plant Protection—pests; 
(11) Use and Properties of Fungicides; (12) Use 
and properties of Pesticides; (13) Agricultural 
Surveying and Levelling; (14) Water Use in Agri- 
culture (15) Agriculture Construction; (16) Land 


Reclamation; (17) Processing of Farm Produce; 
(18) Livestock Health; (19) Livestock Mainten- 
ance; (20) Livestock Nutrition; (21) Livestock 
Breeding; (22) Poultry Maintenance; (23) Poul- 
try Health; (24) Poultry Nutrition; (25) Poultry 
Improvement; (26) Pig Husbandry; (27) Proces- 
sing of Livestock Products; (28) Processing of 
Egg and Poultry Products; (29). Processing of 
Milk and Milk Products; (30) Processing of Pig- 
gery Products; (31) Chemistry of Farm Produce 
(32) Serieulture—Silkworm Egg Production; (33) 
Seri.ulture—Mulberry Culture; (34) Sericulture— 
Silkworm Diseases; (35) Sericulture—Silk reeling 
and Weaving; (36) Mulberry—Pests and Diseases, 
(37) Silkworm Improvement; (39) Applied Micro- 
biology; (40) General Horticuiture; (41) Olericul- 
ture; (42) Pomology; (43) · Horticulture; (44) 
Gardening; (45) Landscape, Gardening; (46) 
Forestation Practices; (47) Forest Conservation; 
(48) Forestry Civil Engineering; (49) Yorestiy 
Economy; (50) Forest Tree Improvement; (51) 
General Forestry; (52) General Fisheries; (53) 
Marine Biology; (54) Oceanology; (55) Climato- 
logy and Meteorology; (56) Fishing Craft—Cons- 
truction and Maintenance; (57) Navigation; (59) 
Maritime Law; (59) Fishery Practice; (60) 
Fishery Law; (61) Fisheries Manufacture; (62) 
Fisheries Microbiology; (63) Fishing Machinery; 
(64) Cold Storage and Refrigeration; (65) Pro- 
cessing of Fishery Products; (66) Wireless Com- 
munication; (67) Embarkation Practice; (68) 
Electric Theory; (69) Wood Technology; (70) 
Logging and Wood Transport; (71) Farm Machi- 
nery—Principles and Design; (72) Farm Machi- 
nery—Use and Maintenance; (73) Metallurgy; (74) 
Extension Education; (75) Educational Psycholo- 
gy; (76) Rural Organization; (77) Rural Sociolo- 
gy; (78) Cookery; (79) Bakery and Flour Con- 
fectionary; (80) Dietetics; (81) Home Manage- 
ment; (82) Millinery; (83) Needle-work and Em- 
broidery; (84) Tailoring; (85) Upholstery; (86) 
Weaving; (87) Applied Biology; (88) Applied 
Chemistry; (89) Applied Physics; (90) Applied 
athena (99) союу: 2, Statistics; (93) 

ering; uman Health; 95 у; 
and (96) Soil Science. арм 


С. A Sample of Certificate Courses which might 
be Offered in Agricultural Polytechnics. (1) Agri- 
cultural Kamgars of Various Types; (2) Nursery 
Assistants; (3) Malis; (4) Grading, Packing etc. of 
Farm Produce; (5) Food and Fruit Produce Pro- 
cessing; (6) Dairying Processing; (7) Fisheries 
Operatives; (7) Tractor Operatives; (9) Tube- 
well or other Appliance Operatives; (10) Poultry 
Keepers; (11) Egg Graders and Packers; (12) Egg 
Processing Assistants; (15) Pig Husbandry Assis- 
tants; (16) Dressers for Livestock; (17) Wool- 
handlers and Shearers; (18) Сагсазе Utilization 
Assistants; (19) Laboratory Attendents; (20) 
Storage Assistants; and (21) Forestry Assistants. 


CHAPTER XV 
VOCATIONAL, TECHNICAL AND ENGINEERING EDUCATION 


. L Introductory. (3) Development in the post- 
independence period. 


П. Vocational and. Technical Education at the 
School Level. (9) Main proposals on the subject 
discussed earlier; (12) Training of semi-skil'ed 
and skilled. workers; (19) Тесһпісізі training: 
(33) Other vocational education; (34) Education 
for self-employment and small-scale industry; 
(35) Part-time education. 


Ш. The Education of Engineers. (37) General 


observations; (39) Duration; (42) Content. 
(49) Teachers; (53) Equipment; (56) Post- 
graduate courses; (98) Wastage; (59) Costs; 


INTRODUCTORY 


15.01. Success in industrialization depends 
{о a large extent on an adequate supply of 
skilled manpower. The Government of India 
has already emphasized this. 


The wealth and prosperity of a nation depends 
on the effective utilization of its human and mate- 
rial resources through industrialization. The use 
of human material for industrialization demands 
its education in science and training іп technical 
skills. Industry opens up possibilities of greater 
fulfilment for the individual. India’s enormous 
resources of manpower can only become an asset. 
in the modern world, when trained and educated. 


It is the task of the planner and the educa- 
tor to foresee the needs of industry and to 
provide. the. appropriate training рго- 
grammes оп an adequate scale and at the 
required levels of quality. 


15.02. In the course of the chapter we 
shall examine some important problems of 
education for industry, viz., the educational 
and training facilities at the school level for 
the supply of skilled workers and techni- 
cians; higher education for the supply of 
engineers; manpower needs; medium of edu- 
cation; ^ co-operation with industry; corres- 
pondence education; and the administration 
of- technical and engineering education. 


15.08. Developments in the Post- 
Independence Period. The development of 
technical education has been one of the 
major _ achievements of | the post- 
independence period. The creation of the 


(62) Manpower requirements and planning; 


(64) Admissions. 
IV. Medium of Education. (65) 
V. Practical Training Scheme. (66—69) 
VI. Co-operation with Industry. (70) 


УП. Professional Associations. т Engineering. 
(72-73) . 


УШ. Correspondence Courses. (74-75) 


IX. Administration of MT Ee Technical 


and Engineering Education, (7 


in 1945 and the Report of the Scientific 
Manpower Committee in 1947 had а far- 
reaching influence on this development. "А 
further impetus was given by the Engineer- 
ing Personnel Committee (1956) and the 
Committee for Postgraduate Engineering 
Education and Research (1961). The de- 
velopment. of, technical education аз it 
relates to industry was promoted through 
the Apprenticeship Act (1961), the Indus- 
trial Training Institutes (ITIs) and junior 
technical schools at the skilled worker level 
and the spread of polytechnics at the techni- 
cian level. Another. significant factor that 
helped this development was the assistance 
received from friendly countries and inter- 
national organizations in the form of scien- 
tifie and technical equipment, services of 
expert professors in. various branches of 
technology and facilities given abroad for 
the training of teachers. The first foreign 
aid for this was received from. UNESCO in 
1951 followed by the USA, the USSR, West 
Germany, Colombo Plan, etc. All higher 
institutes of technology are receiving the 
benefit of such assistance. This system now 
provides a good basis on which to build and 
the tasks ahead are to determine the direc- 
tions in which expansion is needed, to make 
full use of existing facilities, and to im- 
prove the quality of training. 


15.04, Despite repeated exhortation, it is 


unfortunately still widely felt that  voca- | 


tional education at the school level is an 
inferior form of education; fit only for those 
who fail in general education and the last 
choice of parents and students. A concerted 


All-India Council for Technical Education 


т Science Policy Resolution, Government of India, 4th March, 1958, 
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effort is needed by both Government and 
industry, through enlightened wage policies, 
vocational guidance and the education of 
public opinion, to promote the status and 
value of the skilled.craftsman. and .techni- 
cian. 


15.05. Too sharp a distinction, however, 
must not be drawn between general and 
technical education. General school educa- 
tion should introduce children to the world 
of work and to an understanding of science 
and technology. Technology itself is evolv- 
ing so rapidly that a student who receives 
only a narrow and specialized training, to 
the exclusion of general education in the 
sciences and humanities, will quickly find 
his skills obsolescent and lacking an аде- 
quate base for rapid re-training and ill-fitted 
for the complexity of the demands of the 
modern world. Therefore, while all general 
education should contain some technical 
education’ об a'pre-vocátional nature, all 


technical education ‘should also contain an: 


appropriate element of general education. 


15.06. In our view, the education system is 
not organized to provide to industry a pro- 
duct immediately ready to assume full oc- 
cupational responsibility. Formal training, 
even at the highest level, must always be 
completed by a-period of practical training 
and internship within industry itself. A 
sound system of technical education results 
from a partnership between industry and 
the educational authorities. The training 
given within educational institutions must 
be linked directly with production. should 
be oriented to problem solving апа directed 
towards constantly improving instructional 
methods through professional contacts, In- 
dustry must accept to plav its full share in 
the preparation of those who will later man 
its services. bv providing courses. cooperat- 
ing in sandwich training schemes, making 
available facilities and. staff for. part-time 
teaching, assisting in the drawing up of 
courses of study, and making. technical 
careers attractive. Technical education can 
be either institution-based with training 
completed within industry, or  industry- 
based with part-time education or 
re-training being provided by institutions. 


15.07. One further’ preliminary remark 
needs:to be’ made. Education and training 
for an industrial career does not terminate 
with the attainment. of. a certificate, dip- 
loma or degree but extends throughout that 
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career. Periodic re-education and ‚ re- 
training to meet ап ever-changing techno- 
logy are becoming increasingly important. 


VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION AT THE 
SCHOOL LEVEL 


15.08. It is generally agreed that techni- 
eal training for industry is concerned with 
the following levels of skills: 

--semi-skilled and skilled workers (in- 
cluding first-line supervisors); 


—technicians (diploma holders)—both 
supervisory and  higher-technician 
or technologist; 


—-engineers (graduates); 


—research and design engineers (post- 
graduates). 


Facilities at the lower secondary and 
higher secondary levels are concerned with 
the education and;training of the first two 
sroups. We shall discuss these in some de- 
tail in this section before passing on to the 
discussion of the education of engineers at 
the undergraduate and postgraduate levels. 


15.09. Main Proposals on the Subject Dis- 
cussed. Earlier. То begin with, we may 
briefly recall our broad: proposals on this 
subject which have been discussed in the 
earlier chapters. Our main recommendation 
is that, by 1986, some 20 per cent of all en- 
rolments at the lower secondary level and 
some 50 per cent beyond Class X should 
be in part-time or full-time vocational and 
professional courses! A strong effort, pri- 
marily by the Central Government is need- 
ed to encourage boys and girls particularly 
in the age-group 14—18 to follow vocational 
and technical courses: A  concerted and 
sustained programme by all Ministries and 
Departments is needed to interest parents 
and children in technical work, in vocation- 
al ‘courses, in making technical careers 
attractive and in informing public opinion 
of needs and possibilities. A  Centrally- 
sponsored scheme of assistance to vocational 
courses, along the lines of. the Smith-Hughes 
Act of the USA, under which direct sub- 
sidies are made from federal funds, could- 
give an effective impetus ‘to this pro- 
gramme, Schools themselves should be out- 
ward-looking to the world of work and 
organize effective guidance programmes? 
which can be assisted by vocational guidance 
committees at the district and State levels. 
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Тћезе зћоша be made up of representatives 
of interested Departments, employers— 
particularly industry—and teachers. They 
should develop guidance and: career infor- 
mation material for headmasters, teachers 
and parents, organize courses on vocational 
^"idance and provide career counsellors to 
act as a link between the schools and em- 
ployers. 


15.10. At this point we would like to make 
clear what we intend by diversion into 
vocational education at the school stage. 
Tt is fundamental in our view. that such 
courses at this sfage be predominantlv ter- 
minal in character. There should always 
be! obportunities for the exceptionally gifted 
child, through further study, to rejoin the 
main stream and move higher. But voca- 
tional courses should пој be designed with 
the exceptional child in mind. Bridges can 
be built for him, but for the great majority 
these courses should be terminal. qualifv- 
ing for direct entry into employment. and it 
should: be: clear’ to the’ varent, child. edu- 
cator апа employer what tvpe of emplov- 
ment the trainee will qualify for. We 
believe that failure to observe this princi- 
ple Has; in some instances. led to a confused 
situation -im training facilities offered at 
this stage: 


15.11. Children following the stream of 
general education will increasingly be in- 
troduced to the world of work through the 
proposed programme of work-experience 
and applied science given in Chapter VIII. 
Technical education prover сап contribute 
to the success of this by training the instruc- 
tors needed. and. bv. manufacturins іп its 
workshops some of the tools and equipment 
required. 


1519. Trainine of Semi-skilled and Skil- 
led. Workers. Semi-skilled and skilled 
workers are now trained’ principally in the 
ТТГ of which some 356 exist with a total 
capacity of 1.13.000. In addition. facilities 
exist in technical hieh schools principally in 
the area of the old Bombay State, in junior 
technical schools (there are 103 iunior tech- 
nical schools with a total potential capacity 
of 18.000). in artisan training centres (under 
the. Ministry of Community Development), 
in the programmes of the Khadi and Vil- 
lage Industries Commission, in а number 
of private and government trade schools, 
and in the technical, commercial and agri- 
cultural | streams of the multipurpose 


schools designed to. give а vocational bias 
to the students in preparation. for their 
training as skilled workers. Outside this 
institutionalized training, a proportion of 
the present labour force is also, trained 
either on-the-job or through the traditional 
type of father-to-son training. This, іп its 
organized form, is controlled under the Ap- 
prenticeship Act in some 1,834 establish- 
ments. with more than 22,000 places. 


15.13. The fourth plan proposals include a 
programme for the doubling of the annual 
output capacity of the ITI's. Тһе Ministry 
of Labour: and. Employment, through. its 
various committees, has recently revised the 
svllabuses of. the different courses.of. the 
ITIs and the nature of the training to be 
offered. This has been done to meet, among 
other things, criticisms that there was over- 
production of trainees in certain skills; that 
the type of training, offered was not. suffi- 
ciently practical, in character апд” а closer 
cooperation, between, training: programmes 
and. industry was, needed. ТЕ has, im addi- 
tion, been ‘suggested that) the courses. of 
study should be re-designed not only in the 
light of more detailed job specifications but 
also to include a greater amount of general 
education and to give the trainees a broader 
base of skills; Matriculation 15 a pre- 
requisite for training in twelve of the trades 
offered and middle-school pass for the re- 
maining thirtynine'. The minimum age of 
entry has been lowered to 15 with effect 
from 1966. 


15.14. Tt is worth noting that even for 
courses where only a middle-pass is required, 
a large percentage of applicants are in fact 
matriculates and, in the competition for 
places, naturally stand a better chance. This 
militates against а larger diversion of pupils 
into vocational education after ful! primary 
education. We. recommend that the: vossi- 
bility of a still further expansion. of. facili- 
ties in ТТГ should be explored and if possi- 
ble, the available places should... be more 
than doubled in the fourth plan. Particular 
efforts. should. be made to attract bovs after 
the primary school. In time we would hone 
that the minimum age of entry could be 
lowered to 14, with. suitable adjustments in 
courses, so that there is not the present gap 
between completion. of. primary. education: 
and entry into ITTs. 5 5 


15.15. Тһе other main form: of: full-time 
technical, education ; for ‚ skilled. workers’ is 


а : 


1These totals include both engineering and non- engineering courses. 
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һе junior technical school and the longer 
technical high school. Both 
accept children after the primary stage and 
normally offer a three or four-year course 
of training which combines genera! educa- 
tion and technical training including work- 
shop practice. The success of these institu- 
tions has varied considerably. Technical 
high schools are Жм to be popular іп 
Maharashtra and jarat and the junior 
technical schools in some parts of Madhya 
‚ Madras and West Bengal. How- 
ever, a study’ recently conducted by the 
Planning Commission, shows a high wastage 
rate in a number of junior technical schools, 
and the fact that a significant percentage of 
those passing out do not enter emplovment 
but rejoin the educational stream. either in 
polytechnics or PUC courses. We have our- 
selves observed instances of a confusion of 
aims in certain institutions and an attempt 
in some to offer a diluted form of diploma 
training. The trainees of these institutions 
are also at a disadvantage іп comparison 
with those coming out of the ТТТ since, on 
the ground of insufficient workshop practice, 
they are not given equivalent exemption for 
entry into further training under the Ap- 
prenticeship Act. 


15.16. We recommend that the junior tech- 
nical schools be renamed technical high 
schools (the word ‘junior’ serving no pur- 
pose). and. along with the existing technical 
hieh-schools be unmistakably designed as 
schools for the training of skilled workers 
and as such made attractive to students and 
employers and not be regarded as а poor 
alternative to general secondary education 
or as a more costly preparation for entry to 
polytechnics. The courses offered should be 
clearly terminal and adjusted through the 
greater use of available time to meet the 
requirements of the Apprenticeship Act (the 
regulations of which should be amended to 
accept those qualifying *rom these schools) 
and lead to trade certificates. The length 
of courses need not be a standardized three 
years but may vary from course to course, 
with a strong emphasis оп experimental 
work and applied sciences in all these 
schools. A number of these institutions 
should be selected for development as 
quality institutions, within the framework 
of the proposals made in Chapter X? Re- 
designed along the lines we have recom- 
mended and with a reduction in present 


wastage rates, technical high aen ~ == 
thei ter emphasis on general education 
ме xp valuable alternative’ to ITI's in 
preparing skilled) workers, and to general 
secondary schools. 


15.17. Both ITI's and-technical High schools 
must offer production-oriented training and 
should be encouraged to accept some pro- 
duction work from industry and to manu- 
facture material for use in other educational 
institutions. =~ Their) workshop exercises 
should be revised, revitalized: and’ moder- 
nized. | 


15.18. Іп addition to these two forms | of 
institutional training, we ` recommend that 
skilled workers’ training courses; with entry 
requirements © below Class ^X, be also 
attached to polytechnics. This would. per- 
mit the use of existing ‘facilities and staff 
and provide in some- areas a further alter- 
native form of training. ^^ ' 


15.19. Technician Training. The second 
level of skills which the education’ system 
at the secondary) levél is called upon to 
provide is the middle-level: supervisory and 
technician group. "Тһе technician or middle- 
level specialist is the опе whose role is least 
understood in India and, as will be'shown 
later, is the one whose numbers we believe 
should be immediately increased. "We те- 
produce (as an example) a definition of his 
function by the Engineering Societies of 
Western Europe and the United States: 


An engineering technician is one who can ар- 
ply in а res le manner proven. techniques 
which are commonly understood by those who are 
experts in a branch of engineering or those tech- 


niques specially prescribed by professional en- 
gineers. : | 


Under general professional engineering direction 
or following established. engineering technique, he 
is capable of carrying out duties which may be 
found among the list of examples set below. 


In carrying out many of his duties.. competen! 
I of the wor ot Ee laf сик will 
^ necessary. The techniques employed demand 
acquired experience and knowledge of а narti- 
cular branch of engineering. combined. with the 
ability to work out the details of a task in the 
light of well-established practice. 


4n engineering technician requires an education 
and training sufficient to enable him to understand 


the reasons for and ў 
whieh’ Be is Apr mt the operation for 


т See Factual Survey of Junior Technical Schools, Planning Commission, New Delhi, 1964. | 
2 Technical high schools in Maharashtra and Gujarat may continue to riment with bier E el ҒАН 
well, as an alternative preparation for higher studies, and these сф should St ei irre hal == 


Г 


| in polytechnics, 
which ілеге are some 274 (plus 17 girls’ 
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The following 4 уыл iene 
пед by pot ee qnl th Sas е хай 


Working on design and development of eu- 
gineering piant and struciure; ere ting, 


arawing, estumating; inspecung ang tesi- 


орегасту, maintaining, engine: 
«пив services and  jocaung (елесі 


‘development, testing оу materials а. 


equipment апа advising consumers. 

Within this broad category, there are 
several levels ot skills required rang.ng from 
ше urst-line supervisor or foreman of a 
group of workers, wno may be promotea 
trom among skilied workers and given train- 
ing (as is done ву. ше Directorate-Generai 
ot smployment апа ‘Lraining) through the 
technician wno may replace the engineer 
for well-proven assignment, to à nigher 
technician, or a sort of technologist, quali- 


‚Вед to replace the engineer for some 


inspection, testing and erection jobs. Tech- 
nicians are, in tne main, trained in three- 
year diploma courses i ot 


posyvechnics) as against 43 in 1947. 


15.20. In India, many graduate engineers 
аге in fact doing what should be cegarded 
as technician type WOrk'. This is a waste- 
iul use oi their skills and an unnec 

charge on training costs, Highly indus - 


ized countries are placing more and more 
emphasis on 


technicians, whose role and status are, un- 
fortunately, little appreciated in India. Evi- 
dence presented to us of overseas practices 
as well as the figures of educational attain- 


‘even 1:5 or 6 (a ratio recommended. by 


Paper on Technic 


"Educa wr India, the gate ratio 
T tion). In Тада, te 
v ТЯ technicians. 


e él drawn ир, woul 

tentatively "up. 3 

i is ratio to about 1 215. While over- 
и ve misleading 
in their application to each of the courses 
available Ppl ei technics; there seems to us 


Ms se for example, the IA 


2 The same argumen 


t holds good for the ratios between skilled w 


to be a strong case for a much more rapid 
increase in facilities at the technician level’. 
recommend 


& 


tractive in their status and salary condi- 
| and cooperate слог educational autho- 
гї in expandin improving игене 
facilities at this inva. Our immediate goa 
should be to improve the overall ratio of 
engineers to cians to 1:25 by 195 
and 1:3 or 4 by 1986. 


15.21. For its part, the education system 
must make vigorous to Correct 
defects in the present training. Three criti- 
cisms are frequently heard from both indus- 
wialists and educators. One is that the 


courses offered by polytechnics tend to be 
diluted forms of engi courses, A 
зесола is that the training insufficiently 


practical or industry-oriented. А third 
criticism relates to the amount of wastage 
in students enrolling for courses. arious 
studies on this last point have, for different 
periods, shown overall range of 

rates in diploma courses between 
35.6 per cent and 50 per cent. 


825. Immediate steps on pe, to cor- 
rect ese weaknesses. place 
periodic investigations should ђе carried 
out in cooperation with industry, aimed at 
job anaiysis and specifications in terms. of 
levels and clusters of skills and i- 
lities for technicians. Courses should be 
revised in the light of these determinations, 
aiming not at producing a lower class engi- 
пеег, but a technician in the terms we have 
defined. Since industry must be 


begin with in certain areas of industry— 
civil, electrical, chemical, textiles, mechani- 
cal and mining. 


1523. A second immediate reform should 
aim at making diploma training more prac- 
tical, by including industrial experience, 
particularly in the last year of training. 
Such practical experience should be of a 
project, problem-oriented type and will of 
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-mecessity һауе іо be -within а speciality 
. peimg: practised ру industry in ihe locality 
«o£ tne polytechnic. Тһе aim would not ре so 
тиеп to turn outva diploma holder who has 
“specialized in bridge building or road cons- 
truction; for example, but to give practical 
‘experience in the application of the princi- 
сірі and: processes studied during the course. 


15.24. There are at least two. important 
consequences of this, The first is that poly- 
technics should be located only in industrial 
areas, industrial estates or areas specitically 
designated for development as industrial 

“locations. The location of polytechnics 

‘should not be determined on an arbitrary 

‘rule of one per district, but should be guia- 
ed by the location of industries and employ- 
‘ment potentials, A number of polytechnics 

, are in rural areas where no industry exists 
for the moment or is likely to exist. In our 

. view these polytechnics should develop 
courses allied to agriculture for ihe craíts- 
“теп and technicians needed by agro-indus- 
„tries and extension work’. 


‚ 15.25. The second important consequence 
of this recommendation is that the teachers 
in polytechnics should not be fresh degree 
holders from engineering colleges, but 
‘should combine good practical experience 
“with academic qualifications, А greater 
effort should be made to recruit teachers, 
including diploma holders, from industry. 
Academic requirements should be relaxed 
to ensure this and salaries should not be 
linked to academic qualifications only. Ex- 
tensive programme of summer institutes 
‘should be organized for the staff of poly- 
‘technics including those recently appointed. 
In addition to the training colleges tor poly- 
technic teachers, courses for them should 
also be organized at the regional colleges 
of engineering and institutes of technology 
where the trainees should be given orienta- 
tion in. teaching practice as well as supervis- 
ей production experience and courses іп 
the basic sciences, 


15.26. It goes without saying that every 
polytechnic, should,..have | well-equipped 
workshops апа laboratories. and use them 
fully. But to give training in as near real- 
istic conditions ав possible, we recommend 
that vacations be, used by students and staff 
to do production, work on. hand tools, 
simple machine tools, small lathes, drilling 
machines, etc., either for equipping second- 
ary schools or for sale. In larger towns 


1 Sec Chapter XIV. 


tnis- production work should, as far as 
possibie, be carried out in cooperation witn 
industry. 


15.27. Due to thé’ present relatively poor 
Standards 11 science апа Mainematics 
teacning in lower, secondary schools, ine 
teaching от these subjects іп polytecnnics 


‘needs to be strengthened, particularly іп 


tne пгт two years. “Lhe long-term soiutuon, 
OL course, џез іп better science veaching 1n 
ine schoois, But until this happens une 


‚ polytechnics will have to take corrective 
measures. 


Since technicians will be сацеа 
upon to assume semu-managerlal roles, деш 
waining snouid also include some introduc- 
шоп 10 industrial psychology, manage- 


nent, costing and estimation, 


15.28. As pointed out earlier, a substantial 
number ol .ecnnicians will continue to 
come up, апа зпоша ре: encouraged to do 
50, through ‘industry, © Polytecnnies can 
assist 1n. из by ottering.pari-üme courses, 
though greater 'success would probably 
follow the wider institution 01 sandwich 
type courses, designed in cooperation with 
industry. ‘hese could, for example, be 
based on six months in the instituton ana 
six months industrial training. These wouid 


“provide a good balance of theory and prac- 


tice, permit the training of two batches per 
year, the uninterrupted ‘utilization о! 
students іп industries for а ‘significant 
period, апа allow students, during their 
period in the institutions, to take tull ad- 
vantage of student life and college facilities. 
The periods within industry and іп the 
institution could, "however, vary ` wita 
circumstances, қ 


15.29. This new type of training suggest- 
ей wit] require. а much closer cooperation 
with: industry than. has; been the case so far, 
partly inorder ‘to .ensure appropriate 
practical experiences for/students, partly to 
strengthen the teaching! of staff. within the 
‘polytechnics, and: finally in order to design 
courses of study:more closely related to 
industrial needs.: We find that there is not 
a great mobility of diploma holders within 
India and that even when opportunities for 
employment ate lacking on the оса! mar- 
ket, technicians are »reluctant. to migrate 
elsewhere. In our.) view,- therefore, the 
courses offered in»polytechnics, at least dur- 
ing the fourth and fifth plans, can be design- 
ей largely with local requirements in rnind, 

AS СД 


> 
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though a watchful eye оп ‘total national 
needs should be kept. It follows from this 
that in designing the courses of study offer- 
ed, a large degree of latitude should be 
allowed to the principal of each polytechnic. 
In arriving at decisions on this, he should 
look closely at local manpower needs and 
evolve some forecasts for his region in co- 
operation with industry and the State man- 
power officer. 


15.30. Particular attention should be 
given to developing courses of special 
interest to girls in all polytechnics. While 
a majority of courses will appeal to both 
boys and girls, there are careers in Сола 
merce, the service trades and industry of 
special interest to girls. Examples are: 
courses in secretarial practice, pharmacy, 
interior decoration, electronics and radio 
technology, instrument technology, dress 
design, commercial art, medical laboratory 
technology, library science and architec- 
ture. Courses in these areas are already 
being offered in the seventeen polytechnics 
for girls, but all polytechnics should be 
assisted to offer such courses, at both the 
certificate and diploma levels, and to attract 
into. them girls who have completed the 
lower secondary course. For some time it 
may also be necessary to open more poly- 
technics for girls in order to attract them 
into these courses. The principals of poly- 
technics should work with the guidance ser- 
vices. and the heads of high schools 
in attracting girls to these careers. 


1531. In implementing the above pro- 
grammes. for expanded and re-oriented 
technician training, the greatest attention 
should be paid to ensuring the fullest use 
of facilities; Present wastage rates are 
around. 40 per cent. Every effort must be 
made to reduce this to a minimum and to 
expand existing polytechnics to their opti- 
mum size. One of the main contributing 


cent of sanctioned posts were ‘unfilled’! In 
addition, there is a frequent turnover of 
staff. Poor remuneration is most frequently 
quoted as the reason. This undoubtedly 
contributes and we recommend that imme- 
diate steps should. be taken to ensure the 
implementation of the revised scales of pay 
and service conditions. This scale. should 
overlap with that of the staff in engineering 
colleges but, as stated earlier. should not be 


tied solely to academic qualifications. This 


1 For details, sec Table 15:2 " 
41 Edu.—48. * 


would be in keeping with our plea for en- 
hanced status for the technician in indus- 
try and society. We believe that lack of job 
satisfaction also contributes to the loss of 
teachers and the poor response to recruit- 
ment. The production programmes for 
polytechnics suggested earlier, which will 
give the staff an opportunity to design, 
supervise and participate in production 
would, we feel, help in changing this atti- 
tude as well as in providing an additional 
remuneration and incentive. 


15.32. As pointed out earlier, the level of 
responsibilities of technicians is a graded 
one, and at the top, in certain specific and 
established jobs of testing, design, instal- 
lation, assistance in research and develop- 
ment, and supervision of manufacture, the 
technician may replace the engineer at а 
responsible level. In some countries, the 
category of higher technician, technician- 
engineer or technologist has been establish- 
ей to fill these roles and specific training 
programmes and certification provided. This 
is an important concept, and the numbers 
of these will grow in India with the further 
sophistication and expansion of industry. 
We recommend that selected polytechnics 
provide post-diploma courses for technicians 
with some years of experience in industry 
for the training of such higher level techni- 
cians. where the periodic surveys of job 
specifications recommended ' above. show 
this to be desirable. or where principals of 
polytechnics and industry identify the need. 


15.33, Other Vocational Edueation. We 
have recommended a far greater diversifi- 
cation of courses at the higher seccndary 
(Classes XI and XII) level It js at this 
level, alongside the polytechnies, that the 
greatest effort can be ma to vocationalize 
and specialize our educational system. А 
sreat range of courses in commercial, scienti- 
fic апа industria] trades can be offered. 
Terminal courses leading to certificates arid 
diplomas in these areas, and іп areas of 
special interest to girls such as domestic 
science, nutrition, nursing, social work, etc. 
can be of one, two, three or four years’ 
duration and be offered in schools or special 
institutes (e.g., for seamen, extension work- 
ers, nurses, distributive trades, commercial 
art and design, etc.). Provided proper 
standards of curriculum. teaching staff, 
equipment, location and certification are 

Па ~ 
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maintained, the greatest latitude for local 
initiative and experimentation can be en- 
couraged. Arrangements with employers 
for sandwich courses or for the part-time 
release of employees (say 2 or 3 days per 
week) for training purposes should be work- 
ed out and evening, correspondence and 
vacation courses should, be offered for those 
vM enter employment after Class VII or 
1 


15.34. Education for Self-Employment and 
Small Scale Industry. The dimensions of 
the problems arising from the growth of 
the organized employment market, particu- 
larly in relation to the growth of stocks of 
educated people, have been’ discussed else- 
where? We wish to stress here only one 
point: the responsibility of technical and 
vocational education for training not only 
those who will seek employment, but also 
those who will create employment. This 
we feel, has particular relevance at the skil- 
led worker and technician level. With elec- 


trification, irrigation, communications апа. 


other facilities reaching villages, new oppor- 
tunities for skilled craftsmen will arise, 
either for repair work or for small scale 
production. "Products of technical high 
schools. polytechnics and the agricultural 
polytechnics proposed in the preceding 
chapter, should be encouraged to think of 
setting up small enterprises of their own or 
joining together with others in creating 
small-scale workshops, industries or servi- 
ces needed in the community, on a self- 
emploved,  eo-operative ог community- 
sponsored basis. Such enterprise is encour- 
асей under the Small Scale Industries 
Scheme and educational authorities have a 
resnoneibility to interest their students in 
these possibilities. 


15.35. Part-time. Education. Facilities for 
part-time, on-the-job and vocational, and 
technical training бг those who have enter- 
ed employment ог are seeking employment 
after leaving school. below Class X, need also 
to be greatly expanded... These may ђе 
offered-on a part-time, apprenticeship, day- 
release, Correspondence course, sandwich 
course, or short-intensive course basis and 
will vary in duration from six months to 
four years: The same principle should be 
applied with greater force at the post-Class 
X level It may be pointed, out that 
courses of this kind offered in Further Edu- 


1 For «ugeestions on courses, see Annexure to this chapter. 


2 Chapter V. 
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cation in the UK total more than 200°. Тһе 
numbers now enrolled in apprenticeship 
courses in India need also to be greatly ex- 
panded, 


15.36. The agencies to be involved in the 
creation of such programmes would be Gov- 
ernment (including the Armed Forces), in- 
dustry, educational institutions, and profes- 
sional organizations. The courses should be 
designed to prepare semi-skilled and skilled 
workers as well as supervisory personne] 
who are unable to join polytechnics on a 
full-time basis. One important considera- 
tion should be to avoid a rigidity of ap- 
proach and allow local authority to design 
courses which, in content and duration, suit 
the needs of local industry and employment 
possibilities. Experimentation should be 
encouraged and the cooperation of industry 
will be essential. Of importance in this re- 
gard, in our view, would be the appointment 
of training officers in large industrial 
undertakings to ensure that courses of 
study аге well designed and efficiently 
carried out in cooperation with educational 
institutions and authorities. The amount of 
general education to be included іп these 
courses would vary according to the disci- 
pline and the level of educational attain- 
ment. of the students enrolled. 


Tue EDUCATION OF ENGINEERS 


15.37. General Observations. Though we 
confine our attention to the institutional 
preparation of future engineers, we recog- 
nize that there is a considerable number of 
practising engineers in India who, for many 
good reasons, have not taken degrees but 
have risen by merit and experience through 
industry’s ranks. Many of these are hold- 
ing responsible positions and discharging 
their duties with hish competence. Since 
progress іп industrialization will devend 
more and more оп a deep understanding of 
the basic sciences, the training of engineers 
necessarilv becomes more and more institu- 
tion-based, "This is as it should be. But it 
should also be reenonized that ‘practicals’ 
have always contributed greatly to indus- 
trialization. narticularlv in its early stages. 
Since outstanding notential engineers and 
technicians should alwavs have ап onnar- 
tunity to improve their dualifieations. wide- 
snread and. nrofessionallv sunervised facili- 
ties for part-time, correspondence, апд 
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4 For a list of suggested courses, sec Annexure to this chapter. è қ А 
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vacation courses should be organized for 
those who wish to further their training. 


‚15.38. Institutional facilities for the educa- 
tion of engineers have greatly increased 
since 1947.. As against 45 colleges in 1947, 
there were 133 in 1964. Expansion has 
created difficult problems with regard 10 
maintenance of quality and rapid techno- 
logical advances make an examination of 
the education of engineers more urgent each 
year. We shall discuss this problem under 
some important aspects such as the dura- 
tion of courses; content, teachers, wastage, 
costs, equipment, postgraduate courses and 
manpower needs. 


15.89. Duration. Considerable variation 
exists in the duration of courses and admis- 
sion requirements as shown in Table *5:1. 


SS 
TABLE. 15:1. DURATION OF ENGINEERING 
COURSES FOR THE FIRST 
DEGREE (1965-66) 


Duration Minimum admission 


No. of institutions of qualifications 
courses 
sph AG vil leech ы ИЗ лет S 
90 5 years Higher Secondary 
or equivalent) 
31 4 years 1.8с. 
7 з years B.Sc. 
4 3 years LSc. 1 


1 A few institutions in Maharashtra and Gujarat offer 

these courses. 

15.40. We believe that ordinarily for an 
engineering degree a minimum of five years 
of engineering education after completion 
of the present higher secondary stage 
(eleven years’ schooling) or its equivalent, 
is essential. This includes the time spent 
to acquire ‘production experience’ in indus- 
try. This may be reduced to four years after 
the intermediate or its equivalent. But we 
do not at all favour courses of three years 
duration after I.Sc. because it hardly seems 

ossible, except with enormous strain on 
the students, to attain the required stand- 
ards therein. We understand that. the 
AICTE has proposed replacement of these 
by other types of courses. Аз a general 
recommendation, we urge that all institu- 
tions not conforming to the prescribed 
standards should be improved, or converted 
(to institutions training technicians, ог 


closed, 


1541. The recruitment of well-qualified 
BSc. students in engineering courses, spe- 
cially in subjects such as electronics, instru- 
mentation, should be strongly supported and 


encouraged, with courses suitably adjusted 
to make up for their inexperience in work- 
shop practice. Such courses should ре 
normally of three years duration. The 
possipility of some of the colleges providing 
only post-B.Sc., engineering courses should 
be explored. 


15.42. Content. There are two general 
observations to be made. The first 1s the 
need to strengthen the teaching of the basic 
sciences specially for those of our engineers 
who are to be concerned with researen and 
development and participate іп and even 
anticipate technological advances. Ways 
should be found for encouraging students 
whose gifts are for researcn. We find that, 
in many engineering institutions, science 
deparuments are treated as Cinderellas and 
the scales of pay of science teachers are con- 
siderably below those of their colieagues in 
the engineering departments. We recom- 
mend that steps be taken to remove these 
anomalies. Тһе scales should be the same 
in science and technology faculties. 
Furthermore, we recommend that an appro- 
priate number of posts (say, one-fourth or 
even one-third of the total strength ot the 
department) be reserved in engineering de- 
partments, for persons with suitable qualifi- 
cations in basic science subjects and an 
equivalent number of posts for engineers 
bé reserved in science departments. The 
engineering universities should take the ini- 
tiative in these matters and help should be 
given by the UGC. Extensive use of science 
(mathematics, physics, etc.) should . also 
be made in teaching of engineering sub- 
jects: The recruitment of B.Sc. students 
into engineering courses at appropriate 
points will also help in this direction. 


15.43. Here again, it is the general view— 
particularly of employers—that our gra- 
duates lack practical experience an@ know- 
ledge of industry. The existing practice 
of requiring practical experience in vacation 
periods is open to a number of abuses. Stu- 
dents do not take such. training seriously, 
are too immature in their first years to 
profit from, it, are insufficiently supervised, 
and are rarely guided into a problem- 
solving, project-oriented way of thinking. A 
number of steps can be suggested to correct 
these defects: Practical experience for full- 
time students can be delayed until the third 
year of the course, properly prepared 1п 
cooperation with industry. апа properly 
supervised and completed before the end of 
the course. While we believe that a strong 
science base is needed by engineers, we 
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believe, if anything, even more strongly (and 
this is particularly important in the context 
ог our present needs) that production ех- 
perience should be an integral part of the 
curriculum. We recommend the wide ex- 
tension at this level, as with technicians, 
of sandwich type courses. A beginning in 
this direction should be made аз early as 
possible, and institutions which, because of 
their location or other reasons, are in a 
favourable position to organize these courses 
should be given every encouragement to do 
so. Besides ensuring a stronger link with 
mdustry and giving a more practicable bias 
to training, such a practice will have other 
advantages. It will shorten the period be- 
fore which an engineer is productive; it 
will permit students to earn while they 
learn; it will draw industry and institu- 
tions closer together; and it would permut 
some students in non-industrial areas to 
follow technical courses. 


15.44. Several steps can also be taken with- 
in the institutions. Workshop practices can 
be made more production oriented, both in 
the prescribed courses and in vacation 
periods, with staff and students undertaking 
research and design of equipment needed in 
other educational institutions. Groups of 
students can be set production problems, 
taken from industry, as project work. 
Teachers and university departments should 
be encouraged to undertake consultancy 
for industry and should themselves work in 
industry in vacation periods. Frequent pro- 
fessional contacts in summer institutes 
between teachers and industry should be 
organized. Graduates should be required 
to have at least one year's practical experi- 
ence in industry before proceeding to post- 
graduate work. 


15.45. The requirements of industrial de- 
velopment in the successive five year plans 
make it clear that growing numbers of 
technical personnel will be specially requir- 
ed in metallurgy, chemical engineering, fuel 
technology, production engineering, etc., for 
heavy machinery manufacture, machine 
tools, electrical equipment, metallurgical 
works,  fertilisers, chemical and other 
manufactured goods. An examination of 
the courses offered in the existing engineer- 
ing colleges shows, however, that a majority 
of them provide only for the three basic 
fields—civil, mechanical and electrical en- 
gineering. In order to relate the courses— 
degree and diploma—to the varying types 
of engineers and technicians required by in- 
dustry it is necessary to change the tradi- 


tional pattern and diversify courses in the 
existing and new institutions to produce the 
needed technical personnel The precise 
subject fields in which courses are to be 
conducted should be subject to constant re- 
view to suit the changing needs of industry 
for specialist technical personnel. 


15.46. In addition we should like colleges 
апа institutes of technology to become 
much more concerned with the future 
needs of industry, both in the manpower 
sense discussed below, and in collaborating 
in the form of training given. In order to 
make this purposeful, research design pro- 
jects should be made a part of the curri- 
culum from the third year. The aim should 
be to introduce students to the methodo- 
logy of research. Projects could be sponsor- 
ed by industry or Government and students 
could work in groups with assistance from 
postgraduate students. Public exhibitions 
and prizes for such research project work 
could be organized. 


15.47. Apart from these measures to im- 
prove the present content of courses, ade- 
quate machinery for continuing revision of 
syllabuses is needed. General guidance can 
be given at the national level by expert 
committees drawn from industry, teachers 
and research workers. Rigid conformity 
should not be the aim of these exercises. 
Universities and . principals of colleges 
Should have their own machinery, in which 
industry and research workers collaborate, 
for the determination and revision of 
courses, with freedom for professors and 
departments to develop new approaches. 


15.48. One of the difficulties faced in cur- 
riculum making is that we are telescoping 
as it were, two industrial revolutions. A 
large part of our industry is traditional, 
using processes developed many years ago. 
Our view is that a much more significant 
use could be made of technicians in this 
area. At the same time we are entering new 
fields and introducing more sophisticated 
processes based on newer technology and 
applied sciences. For these new needs— 
many of which must be anticipated some 
years in advance—courses must also be de- 
veloped and manpower estimates made. 
Some of these fields are: (1) electronics; (2) 
instrument technology, including automa- 
tion; (3) chemical technology; (4) in metal- 
lurgy, the processing of rare materials and 
special alloys; (5) aeronautics and astro- 
nautics; (6) nuclear power generation. Co- 
ordination at the national level.is required 
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in the location of teaching and research 
facilities in these new fields. Institutions 
should encourage the development of extra- 
curricular clubs and societies among stu- 
dents for cultivating interest in these and 
the traditional fields'and for carrying out 
additional project work. 


15.49. Teachers. In addition to the modi- 
fication in curriculum and courses of study, 
the quality of engineering graduates can 
best be influenced by the quality of their 
teachers. We have already suggested that 
teachers should themselves obtain practical 
experience within industry through vacation 
work, consultancy contracts, working with 
industry in the development and revision 
of their courses of study and carrying out 
research for industry. In addition, wide- 


spread summer institutes for the upgrading 
and constant revision of the, knowledge of 
teachers should be organized. It should also 
be made possible for practising engineers, to 
take postgraduate. qualifications in sessions 
spread over.a number of years. 


15.50. The key step, however, is to make 
the profession attractive to good engineers. 
This will be partly accomplished by the 
conditions of work and the possibilities for 
research, production and collaboration with 
industry. While it may not be possible to 
compete with the best that industry can 
offer, many high quality engineers may pre- 
fer to work in teaching and research. for 
significant: periods in their careers. To еп- 
sure this, salary scales must be adequate. : 


TABLE 15:2. SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS IN TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 


Name of State 


Teachers Vacant 
No.of Sanc- | appointed positions Percentage 
Institu- © tioned as on as оп’ of vacant 
tions | strength 31-12-63 31-12-63 positions 


| yale latent te GAD а itia. EQ а а. 


Engineering Colleges ^ 


Andhra Pradesh 4. 8 351 266 85 22472 
Assam { : 2 115 54 61 5370 
Bihar Я 6 602 378 224 37°2 
Gujarat х 5 223 135 88 39:4 
Kerala 7 6 406 249 157 38:6 
Madras . i 9 549 382 167 30:4 
tra 5 8 296 210 86 29:5.. 
Madhya Pradesh $ 1 459 267 192 41:8 
Mysore 5 8 516 352 164 46:6 
Orissa s 2 190 тоо 52:6 
Punjab Y 5 68 68 Nil Nil 
Rajasthan. è ~ . 4 А 5 2 188 59 129 68:6 
Uttar Pradesh * 4 4 < 4 А F 3 281 124 157 55'9 
West Bengal | ^ Г е: = ? X тї 552 292 260 47-т 
Delhi $ f 5 ot e І 12 то 2 16:7 
ALL INDIA 83 4,808 2:936 1,872 38:9 
Айлы ар ты TES SS ы о So ЗА M 
Polytechnics ` 
Andhra Pradesh 5 x қ Е 19 570 472 98 17:2 
Assam . А . P 5 4 110 48 62 56:3 
Bihar II 282 167 115 + 408 
Gujarat II 413 325 88. 21:3 
J&K 1 15 9 6 40:0 
Kerala $ z I4 428 322 106 24°7 
Madhya Pradesh 13 420 231 189 45'0 
Maharashtra 21 568 395 173 30: 4 
Madras Н 4 25 625 446 179 28:6 
Mysore " D 25 536 428 108 20'I 
Orissa 6 144 78 66 45:8 
Punjab R то 155 72 83 53'5 
Rajasthan. Е t . i 1 6 114 95 19 16:7 
Uttar Pradesh i D , z 30 489 289 200 40:9 
West Bengal и a » Ұ М 21 572 367 205 35:8 
Union. Territories 
Manipur . . . . . . 
‘Tripura z E . А . . . . 
Pondicherry E $ 4 У а > é 
Himachal Pradesh Е 4 > А ^ 
ALL INDIA. А E 7 . . 


Source. Survey of technical education carried out by Ministry of Education in December 1963. 
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15.51. The existing shortage of teachers in 
engineering colleges is disturbingly large. 
The above survey conducted by the Minis- 
try of Education shows an overall shortage 
of 28-9 per cent in engineering colleges and 
of 31:2 per cent in polytechnics. To help 
overcome the shortage of competent 
teachers at the college level, a technical 
teachers. training programme has. been 
introduced. During the training period, 
young graduates receive guidance from ex- 
perienced teachers, get some teaching ex- 
perience, and have a reasonable possibility 
oof obtaining the Master's degree, including 
practical experience. So far twelve institu- 
tions have been set up under this pro- 
gramme. The duration of the course is 
three years for graduates and one year for 
holders of a Master's degree, including 
practical experience. Тһе intake іп 1965- 
66 was only 122—too small for our needs. It 
is necessary to prepare a concrete  pro- 
gramme for improving the supply of tea- 
thers. We recommend that the institutes 
of technology should undertake large scale 
teacher training programmes for graduate 
and postgraduate students and that appro- 
priate funds be made available for this. All 
such courses should include a study of a 
second modern ‘world language’, such as 
Russian or German, relevant to engineering 
and technology. In addition to these pro- 
grammes, we recommend that the scheme 
for centres of advanced study be extended 
to cover the technological field and that 
centres in selected subjects be built up on 
an all-India basis and given the special res- 
ponsibility of training teaching and re- 
search staff for engineering colleges. 


15.52. All that has been said in | the 
chapters on Higher Education on building 
up faculties and providing opportunities for 
the intellectual growth and professional de- 
velopment of teachers, applies with equal 
force here. The reputation of institutions 
will depend to a great extent on the quality 
of its departments and faculties. The pre- 
sent practice of frequent transfers of 
teachers and principals in government col- 
leges for other than professional reasons 
must be stopped if the building up of facul- 
ties in them is to be effective. 


15.53. Equipment. No effective training in 
basic sciences and engineering can be given 
without adequate laboratory and workshop 
facilities. Procedural delays are at the 
moment handicapping the development of 
these. Special consideration should be 


given to the timely release of foreign ex- 
change and the stock-piling of . essential 
equipment and spare parts, whether import- 
ва or indigenously ^ manufactured. Pur- 
chasing should be coordinated through one 
agency. A more rational location of equip- 
ment and warehousing of parts and mate- 
rials in terms of work flow, should be en- 
sured in colleges. This study of location 
and work flow. should form, in fact, part of 
the training of students. 


15.54, Industry, and also defence, should 
be approached to loan or gift new or old 
equipment, or the samples of their products 
to institutions, both colleges and polytech- 
nics. We add here that, in our view, poly- 
technics should be discouraged from 
acquiring sophisticated equipment which is 
used for only a few days in the year. 


15.55. While we have heard widespread 
complaints at both polytechnic and college 
levels of lack of equipment and spare parts, 
we have seen little evidence of attempts to 
design and manufacture these locally. At 
various points, we have suggested that 
workshop practice at both levels could, at 
least in part, be directed towards manu- 
facture of equipment needed by educational 
institutions. Specimen pieces of imported 
items of equipment should be dismantled 
and proto-type substitutes manufactured 
under the supervision of competent staff 
members. The design, working drawings 
and specifications may then be turned over 
to workshops for manufacture by staff and 
students as а part of practical training. 
Extra grants and rewards should be offered 
to encourage such initiative. 


15.56. Postgraduate Courses. The 
growth of facilities at this Jevel has been 
considerable since 1947. The total enrol- 
ment in 1965-66 was about 2,000 with facili- 
ties offered in about 41 institutions. Of 
these 41 centres, only 7 offer facilities for 
postgraduate diploma and Ph,D., with an 
intake capacity of 125. The total stock of 
postgraduate in engineering technology 
was estimated to be around 4,000 in 1964. 
The Ministry of Education has plans for ex- 
panding these centres and the  IIT's for 
Master's Degree and postgraduate diploma 
courses in a wide range of subjects. 


15.57. We have already recommended that 
admission requirements to post-graduate 
courses should include at least one year's 
experience within industry. Apart from 
this we do not see any necessity for uni- 
formity in the duration of these courses 
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which may vary between опе ог two years 
as required by the special field. Selected 
institutions should be encouraged to orga- 
nize, in cooperation with national labora- 
tories, research institutions and industry 
one ог two-year postgraduate courses lead- 
ing to degrees/diplomas in subjects, such 
as industrial engineering and management, 
automobile engineering, fluid motion tech- 
nology, rocket technology, materials science, 
operational research, automation, radar en- 
gineering, welding technology, highway and 
traffic engineering, hydrology, marine en- 
gineering, and instrument technology. The 
indiscriminate proliferation of post- 
graduate courses should be avoided, and the 
location of highly specialised courses, parti- 
cularly those such as aeronautics requiring 
expensive facilities; should be determined 
through consultation at the national level. 


Engineering research should be directed 
more and more towards the problems of 
industry, and larger numbers of those tak- 
ing postgraduate courses should be spon- 
sored by industry, qualifying, where neces- 
sary, through sessions spread over a number 
of years. Apart from research, it should 
be permissible to obtain а doctorate degree 
on the basis of professional development 
and design work within industry. Other 
yuestions regarding research: policy are dis- 
cussed in Chapter XVI. 


15. 58. Wastage. We have already referred 
to the alarming wastage rates within the 
polytechnies. The wastage rates at the de- 
gree level are equally disturbing. A number 
of studies have. been „carried out into this 
problem. since 1959 by the Planning Commis- 
sion, the Institute of Applied Manpower 
Research. and others. The latest study 


toas high as 44 рег cent. The causes 
of this situation lie partly in financial diffi- 
hostel facilities, 


nzt of qualified 5 1 r 
Panta jack of adequate instructiona 


We. have elsewhere recom- 
teps which, rigorously applied, 


и 7 
ШУТ? 1 j details.of these as 
ecial paper on the subject for 

specail for the years 1959-19665 Supplementary Volume Ту 


provision of remedial courses in English 
for students with an inadequate command 
over this language. 


_ 15:59. Costs. There are great variations 
in the total cost per student at the first 
degree level between different types of ins- 
titutions. In IITs and even in the regional 
engineering colleges, the cost per student is 
far higher than in university colleges of 
engineering. The present arrangements 
under which the university colleges receive 
funds (per student) which are far lower in 
order of magnitude than the IITs is neither 
justifiable nor desirable, The standard of 
training in the university colleges needs to 
be raised and this will entail a heavier cost 
per student. Much larger grants to 
university colleges are required for their 
improvement. The heavy investment in 
IITs can be best justified only by the train- 
ing of quality research engineers in crucial 
areas urgently required for industrial deve- 
lopment, and the training of teachers for 
other colleges. 


15.61. We find that engineering colleges 
in some of the States demand a capitation 
fee for the award of seats and that no ac- 
tion has been taken to curb such practices. 
We strongly recommend that such require- 
ments for admission to engineering colleges 
should be stopped immediately by proper 
regulation of admission to all such institu- 
tions. 


15.62. Manpower Requirements and Plan- 
ning. The overall considerations regarding 
the manpower needs within the next two 
decades have been discussed in Chapter VI. 
The Commission had before it three esti- 
mates for engineers and diploma holders. 
One has been produced by the Ministry of 
Education as the basis for calculation in re- 
lation to the fourth five year plan. A 
second has been developed by the Institute 
of Applied Manpower Research and the 
third by the planning unit of the Indian 
Statistical Institute and the Unit for Eco- 
nomic and Statistical Studies on Higher 
Education of the London School of Econo- 
mics. in collaboration with the Perspective 
Planning Division of the Planning Com- 
mission! The Commission's feeling. after 
reviewing these studies, is that. a good be- 
ginning has been made in forecasting needs 
in the technical field, but that, given the 


n +. t А 2, 2, + 
well as detailed statistics on the intake into degree institutions, 
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variations in the estimates, the range of as- 
sumptions and the inadequacy of data, there 
is need for rigorous and more refined stu- 
dies of the educational background of the 
existing labour force and for more detailed 
studies in each branch of industry, in terms 
of national, regional and state needs. This 
general recommendation applies for the 
skilled» worker запа technician levels as 
for the engineering level. When these 
studies. are made, the opening of new train- 
ing facilities and admission to courses 
should be linked with projected manpower 
requirements. 


15.63. In the immediate future, we recom- 
mend that attention be given to the elimi- 
nation of present wastage rates and to im- 
provement in quality of the education offer- 
ed through the different programmes we 
have suggested. These measures should 
be combined with the expansion of exist- 
ing facilities to their optimum size and the 
development of part-time courses for those 
already in employment. АП this. should 
be done with the greatest care and with the 
fullest assurance that minimum standards 
will be maintàined.' 


15.64. Admissions. A study carried out 
by the Education Commission into the 
socio-economic background of students ad- 
mitted into vocational, technical and pro- 
fessional institutions їп 1965 brought out 
certain differences between the possibili- 
ties open to different socio-economic groups. 
Full details of this study are given in a 
supplementary. volume! and our recommen- 
dations on the subject are given in Chap- 
ter, VI. Thougb in many ways remarkable 
progress has been made in equalizing the 
opportunities open to students from rural 
areas or of children of parents with low in- 
comes, there are marked variations im the 
composition of students in the different 
jnstitutions.. Thus, 87.2 oer cent of stu- 
dents in IITs are from urban areas and only 
12:8 from rural areas. 'The position is bet- 
ter in the regional engineering colleges and 
the Government and private engineering 
colleges. In engineering colleges, for exam- 
ple, 38.7 ver cent students have parents 
earning Jess than Rs. 150 per month and 
only 12.6 ver cent with parents earning 
over Rs, 500 ver month, What is needed, how- 
ever. is an earnest. effort at a greater enua- 
lization of access to professional education. 
In this context; we would like to emphasize, 
to begin with, an experimental approach. 


There is as уеё по really sound method for 
identifying or selecting students for profes- 
sional courses. It would, therefore, be an. 
advantage to provide, if possible, more than 
one channel or procedure of selection and 
to compare their validity in the light of the 
actual performance of the selected students 
in the professional colleges. The possible 
selection channels could be the following: 


(1) Science Talent Research Pro- 
ject. The students selected under 
this project should, if they desire, 
m entitled for admission to the 

5; 


(2) Special Admission Tests such as 
those now held by the IITs; 


(3) Board of University Examinations. 

dmitting a small percentage, say 

1 per cent (or even less) to begin 

with, of the top students in each, 

State on the basis of the examina- 

tions conducted by Boards of Secon- 
dary Education or universities; 


(4) School Clusters. А -decentralized 
process of selecting students on the 
basis of school clusters as describ- 
ed in Chapter VI. ў 


We recommend that the Ministry of Edu- 
cation should set up a committee to go into 
this matter and devise better selection pro- 
cedures to institutions of professional and 
vocational education. 


MEDIUM or EDUCATION 


15.65. At the secondary stage and at the 
polytechnic stage, the regional language 
should be the medium of education. We 
agree with the decision of the All India 
Council for Technical Education that, for the 
present, English should continue to be the 
medium in engineering education. Тһе 
switch over to Indian languages in епріпеет- 
ing education should be linked with a similar 
change in science courses at the vosteradu- 
ate level in the universities, English will 
always remain an important library langu- 
age, and a good knowledge of English, as of 
other world languages will continue to, be 
required of students going in for study and 
research іп engineering. Vigorous action, 
however, is required for the preparation of 
good textbooks on technical subjects in 
regional languages and for the translation 
of: foreign books and other teaching 


seers 


г 5се special paper on the subject in Supplementary Volume I, Part I. 


materials. This could be undertaken in part 
under the scheme for the re-publication of 
standard works on engineering which the 
Ministry of Education Ваз launched in 
collaboration. with a number of. foreign 
countries, University teachers and indus- 
trialists should be associated with this work. 
This can be begun at the national level in 
the production of model textbooks for trans- 
lation into regional languages. The central 
organization should work with State and 
regional organizations for the selection of 
authors, preparation of material and. publi- 
cation. The books may be tried experi- 
mentally іп a few selected institutions before 
their widespread. adoption. In all regional 
languages, care should be taken to retain a 
common international terminology. 


PRACTICAL TRAINING SCHEME 


15.66. Before 1949, very few places were 
available for practical training or apprentice- 
ship to the degree and diploma holders who 
had not offered sandwich courses. On the 
recommendations of the Scientific Manpower 
Committee, the Central Government formu- 
lated a. scheme of Practical Training 
Stipends in 1949 for the graduates and 
diploma holders. Under this scheme, practi- 
cal training places are secured in industrial 
concerns, technical departments of the 
Government and other organizations where 
trainees can learn in practice the application 
of the general principles and techniques of 
technology in their selected fields. 


ture on | 
places are at present available for fresh 


entrants in various establishments and a 
large number of industrial concerns contri- 
bute towards a part of the expenditure of the 
trainees. We are aware of the usefulness of 
this scheme but we feel that some re- 
organization of the scheme is necessary. 
The Government should select only such 
industrial concerns ог Departments where 
ood. practical experience of value to pros- 
pective employers can be acquired by the 
trainees. There is also need for each of 
such training centres to have a superin- 
tendent in charge of the training pro- 
grammes., Only candidates with high 
academic attainments should be selected for 
this training. This is all the more important 
ав many of the teaching personnel to our 
technical institutions come from these 


trainees. 
41 Edu.—49. 
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15.68. We also fee] that these training 
facilities should be available to at least 5,000 
trainees every year. We are aware that even 
these 5,000 places may be found to be inade- 
quate to meet the present needs as the 
annual output is very much larger. Many 
fresh graduates and diploma holders, how- 
ever, are absorbed by industry immediately 
after passing: and: given on-the-job training 
to meet urgent needs. A number of enter- 
prises, particularly in the public sector, have 
also started their own practical training pro- 
gramme to give training to the personnel 
required. Nevertheless, we feel that the 
Government’s training scheme serves a use- 
ful purpose as it emphasizes the need to 
enrich’ technical competence by strengthen- 
ing the training with organized apprentice- 
ship. 


15.69. During the course of our delibera- 
tions it has been brought to our notice that 
some ofthe: publie sector undertakings 
which have started their own apprenticeship 
schools are considering closing them down 
as they have already trained their required 
number of engineers and technicians. We 
suggest that the Central Government should 
take over such schools in the event of pro- 
posals to close them. These schools are often 
of high quality and have not only the physi- 
cal plant and equipment for training 
purposes but have also developed a metho- 
dolosy of training with experienced staff. 
We should not lose such assets at this stage 
of our development. 


CO-OPERATION WITH INDUSTRY 


1570; This has been а central theme of 
our recommendations. In some countries 
stich as the UK, under its recent Industrial 
Development Act, a levy of 23 per cent of 
the wage bill is imposed on industry for 
providing training facilities. While re- 
emphasizing the need for cooperation bet- 
ween industry and educational authorities 
їп the development of training facilities, we 
feel it may not be necessary in the early 
stage to enact such legislation in India. In 
its place industry should be encouraged to 
start training schemes and a Central scheme 
of subsidy to industrial concerns providing 
training: facilities may be usefully started. 
In public sector undertakings, a separate 
budget. provision for this work could be 
made. Suitably qualified training officers 
should be. posted to industry or groups of 
industries taking trainees. The training of 
these officers should be organized by the 
Ministry of Education. Representatives of 
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industry and educational institutions should 
meet regularly to review training pro- 
grammes. 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS IN ENGINEERING 


15.71. Professional societies like the Institu- 
tion of Engineers, the Aeronautical Society, 
the Institution of ^ Telecommunication 
Engineers, etc., are holding examinations to 
admit candidates to the fraternity of 
engineers. The Institution of Engineers 
started this activity as early as in 1928 to 
admit %о 145 Associate Membership candidates 
whovhad not had the benefit of formal edu- 
cation and training but who were neverthe- 
less fit to enter the profession by virtue of 
their experience and knowledge acquired 
through apprenticeship or service or in any 
other way. Such examinations are also re- 
cognized by the Government for purposes of 
employment in the relevant posts. About 
11000 -candidates qualify at these examina- 
tions every year as full-fledged engineers 
and their numbers ‘are growing year by year. 


2115.72. In. our. country where the system of 
apprénticeship-or part-time training has not 
developed to any very significant extent (as 
аваіпвб 100,000 students ‘on. full-time basis, 
there were only 1,000 for part-time courses 
іп 1964); а heavy responsibility devolves on 
these ‘societies to evaluate correctly the 
practical experience of a candidate, the 
extent of his theoretical knowledge and to 
decide whether he is fit or aot to enter the 
profession ав a qualified engineer. Ade- 
quate safeguards have to be made to ensure 
that^standards are strictly maintained. 


11578, We һауе also recommended else- 
where the néed to increase the number of 
special” institutions. organizing — technical 
courses оп a part-time basis. It would be 
useful if^ the- professional societies are 
associated with such programmes and they 
give their associate membership. to these 
part-timers also, These societies should even 
hold’ examinations jointly or recognize 
examinations held for them after assessing 
standards, etc. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


- 15.74. We have earlier laid stress on the 
need. to. develop. part-time courses in all 
educational institutions on an evening, day- 
release: or sandwich basis for those already 
im .employment. In addition to these, a 
greater.use could be made in technical edu- 
cation of correspondence courses for home 


study. It is sometimes felt that courses by 
correspondence are not suitable for use in 
technical and vocational fields requiring 
laboratory and workshop practice. Мапу 
countries, however, such as Australia, the 
United States and the USSR use corres- 
pondence study on a wide scale for voca- 
tional and technical training. It is obvious 
that quite a number of vocational courses, 
for example, book-keeping or ‘accountancy 
require no practical workshop training 
though periods with a teacher in vacation 
times should be arranged even in these 
fields. For areas requiring workshop and 
laboratory training, institutions сап be 
opened during the week-ends and the vaca- 
tion periods for providing this to corres- 
pondence students, 


15.75. The greatest attention should be 
paid to the preparation and testing of 
correspondence courses before their wide- 
spread use. In addition, the necessary 
administrative steps need to be taken to 
ensure that those following correspondence 
courses have access to a technical institution 
for guidance in their studies and for the 
practical experience required by the. course. 
'To launch such a scheme in India, it would 
probably. be desirable to entrust the first 
experiments to selected quality institutions 
so that the many problems, involved can be 
identified and their solutions, worked out. 
The possibilities, however, in this type of 
training through correspondence are so many 
and the capital costs involved, if proper 
planning is undertaken, во small that. we 
recommend that an immediate beginning be 
made to develop a wide range of vocational 
and technical courses through this medium. 


ADMINISTRATION OF VOCATIONAL, 'lECHNICAL 


AND ENGINEERING EDUCATION 


15.76. At the degree level, it has long been 
recognized that to ensure. professional 
growth, it is essential that. those responsible 
for individual institutions should have (һе 
least external control and work in an atmos- 
phere of academic freedom. In the memo- 
randum relative to the setting up of the 
regional engineering colleges, it was clearly 
recognized that ‘the colleges shall have. the 
maximum amount of autonomy, both 
financial and administrative, so that. their 
establishment and development may. pro- 
ceed with speed. and efficiency’. Similar 
autonomy for the institutes of technology 
was recosnized in the Act of 1961, The need 
for such autonomy and academic freedom is 
re-inforced by our recommendations for the 
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strengthening of co-operation between edu- 
cational institutions and industry, for the 
development of new approaches in the 
courses offered and for the building up of 
high quality faculties. Heads of institutions 
should have adequate powers over both 
academic matters and the recruitment, 
retention and promotion of their staff. 
Government procedures should not be per- 
mitted to interfere with the development of 
academic excellence. 


15.77. Below the degree level, a greater 
measure of freedom is also required for.the 
principals of.polytechnies in the execution 
of the programmes we have suggested and 
іп the improvement of their relationships 
with industry and the development of suit- 
able training facilities. At the craftsman 
level, a greater coordination is required bet- 
ween the different responsible departments, 
particularly at the State level. 

“15:78. At all levels, greater sensitivity to 
manpower needs and adequate planning 
machinery for the adjustment in time of both 
the strategic location of facilities and the 
intakes into different courses is required. 
This should go hand-in-hand with the pro- 
grammes of vocational and educational 
guidance that we have suggested earlier. 


15.79. In its Post-War Plan for Educa- 
tional Development in India (1944), the 
Central Advisory Board of Education 
emphasized the need for planning technical 
education at the higher stages on an all-India 
basis for industrial growth and remarked 
that ‘to stimulate, co-ordinate and control 
the provision of the educational facilities 
which such a development as well as exist- 
ing industry will need, there must be an 
all-India body in supreme charge’. As a 
result, the All India Council for Technical 
Education or AICTE was set up in 1945 
charged with surveying the needs of the 
country ав a whole for higher technical edu- 
cation, and advising in what areas technical 
institutions should be established, for what 
branches of technology each should provide 
and ир to what standards they should 
operate, 


15.80. Over the last 20 years the Central 
Government has been able to play ап 
effective role in the development of techni- 
са? education. It prepares integrated plans 
of development of technical education in the 
country for the successive five year plans, 
establishes higher technological institutions, 
institutions for specialized courses and other 
institutions of all-India | importance; aids 


financially and otherwise State Governments, 
universities and other non-government 
agencies in setting up technical insti- 
tutions and watches progress of technical 
education. 


15.81. The AICTE which has the | Union 
Minister for Education as chairman and the 
representatives of State Governments at 
ivanisters’ Level among its members, with the 
1ieennieal Division ot the Ministry of Educa- 
tion as its secretariat, constitutes at present 
tne administrative machinery at the Centre 
to deal with technical education, 


15.82. The AICTE discharges its functions 
with the help of a Coordinating Committee, 
iour Kegional Committees and eight Boards 
ot Studies. The Coordinating Committee 
acts as the executive committee of the 
Council and coordinates the work of фе 
Regional Committees and Boards of Studies. 
The functions of ihe Regional Committees 
include surveying facilities for technical 
education at all stages including establish- 
ment of new institutions wherever neces- 
sary, tendering advice and guidance to 
institutions in the region, promoting liaison 
between the institutions and industry and 
assisting the States and institutions in 
securing practical training facilities. The 
Boards of Studies advise the Council on 
academic aspects. They lay down minimum 
standards of instructional facilities neces- 
sary for conducting various courses. 


15.83. The Technical Division in the Minis- 
try of Education with regional offices at 
Calcutta, Bombay, Kanpur and Madras, be- 
sides acting as the secretariat of the Coun- 
cil, implements the Government’s policies 
and programmes at the same time. This 
duality of functions by the secretariat has 
no doubt helped the expansion of technical 
education considerably and the Council has 
taken a leading part in increasing the out- 
put of engineers and technicians at degree 
and diploma levels. 


15.84. While the IITs with | university 
status, regional engineering colleges, 
engineering colleges, polytechnics, techni- 
eal schools and other institutions have all 
been established, the main task to be accom- 
plished now is the maintenance and upgrad- 
ing of standards, constant efforts to design 
or redesign courses to suit the © changing 
needs of industry, and relating enrolments 
to the manpower needs of the country. 


15.85. The AICTE, which is an unwieldy 
body with the Union Mínister as chairman, 


| 
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meets hardly once a year. Even its Coordina- 
ung Committee meets very infrequently and 
opviously the decisions thus taken tend to be 
more aamunistrative than technical. ‘ine 
work that snould normally be done by uni- 
versities through their Boards of Studies 15 
done by the Boards of Studies от the Coun- 
cil. While tne Council pertorms a userul 
function as a high level policy formuiating 
agency, we teel that the time has come ш 
higner teennological education to piace tne 
responsibility tor stimulation and organiza- 
tion on the unversities and institutions inem- 
selves wno snould have scope for experi- 
mentation and innovation. We have there- 
iore recommended that the responsibility 
tor the development of technical education 
at the university level and maintenance oi 
standards therein should be vested in a 
UGC-type body to be specially set up for 
engineering education. This should work 
in cooperation with the UGC and have some 
overlapping membership. Coordination 
would still be necessary at the Centre; and 
a central coordinating committee consisting 
mainly of professionals and industrialists 
from public and private sectors, could con- 
tinue to operate within the Ministry of 
Education. But the administrative work as 
well as the coordination of standards at the 
university level could be assigned to the 
UGC-type body. 


15.86. In order to give effect to these gene- 
ral principles regarding ‘the! administration 
of technical education, we recommend the 
following steps: 


(1) To ensure the. pursuit of the highest 
standards at the. first degree and 
postgraduate levels, and to provide 
an adequate machinery for the 
national and professional concern 
with the future development at 
these levels, we have recommended 
in Chapter XIII the setting up of a 
UGC-type organization on which 
adequate representation should be 
provided for the UGC, professional 
organizations, industry and con- 
cerned Ministries. This body should 
have a full-time chairman and funds 
should be allotted to it on a block 
basis, 


(2) This organization recommended 
above should work in the fullest 
collaboration with competent 
organizations such as the Planning 
Commission and the Institute of 
Applied Manpower Research, for the 
detailed elaboration and refinement 


(3). 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


of manpower projections of both a 
short-term and long-term nature 
regarding the requirements of 
engineers and research workers. 


The imstitutes of technology have 
already made a signilicant contri- 
bution to . technical education, 
largely due to the academic ireedom 
which they enjoy. То provide for 
thew iurther aevelopment to their 
iul potential, we recommend that 
these and comparable institutions be 
given full university status, while 
retaining their individual names 
and characteristics, and brought 
within the purview of the organiza- 
tion proposed above. 


At the State level, various depart- 
ments are involved in programmes 
of technical training at the school, 
polytechnic and college levels, and 
practices vary from State to State. 
Іп most States, technical education 
has been made the responsibility ot 
a Directorate of Technical Educa- 
lion; and this has given a new 
impetus and purpose to this work. 
We recommend that, in all States, 
Directorates of Technical Educa- 
tion should be set up to co-ordinate 
programmes and ensure continuing 
contact with manpower and plan- 
ning mechanisms and with the dis- 
triet level machinery, They should 
be empowered to recruit staff need- 
ed for educational institutions, thus 
removing a number of procedural 
delays which now occur through the 
use of State Public Service Com- 
mission channels. 


Chairmen of Boards of Governors 
of regional engineering colleges, 
where constituted, should be drawn 
from a panel of distinguished educa- 
tionists. 


The principals of colleges should 
have full discretion to decide 
matters relating to the building up 
of educational facilities in their 
institutions, within the financial 
ceilings and policy guide-lines laid 
down: The principal or his nominee 
should be the chairman of all sub- 
committees set up for the develop- 
ment of courses and facilities and 
should have full disciplinary powers 
vested in him in respect of the 
appointment of staff. 


ANNEXURE 
COURSES OF FURTHER EDUCATION 
An Illustrative List 


The need for further education for school 
leavers has been discussed in several chapters. 
We list below: a few such courses which сап be 
considered for adoption.» These can be on full- 
time, part-time or sandwich basis, with adequate 
built-in flexibility regarding duration and con- 
tents to suit particular branches of study and 
local needs. 


The list is to be taken as purely illustrative. 
The courses given are, to a considerable extent, 
drawn from the UK ` publication Statistics о) 
Education 1963 (Part II, HMSO 1964) and adapt- 
ed to Indian conditions on the basis of the publi- 
cations of the Small Scale Industries and All 
India Khadi and Village Industries organizations. 
They include particular skills, groups of skills, 
and small scale industries. 


I Agriculture and Allied Courses. (1) Farm 
organization and management; (2) Forestry; (3) 
Fibre industry; (4) Gur and Khandsari industry; 
(5) Horticulture; (6) Poultry practice; (7) Palm 
gur industry; (8) Spinning and weaving; and (9) 
Village oil industry. 


IL Art and Design. (1) Architecture; (2) 
Fashion design; (3) Furniture design; (4) Indus- 
trial design; (5) Interior decoration; (8) Land- 
scape architecture; (7) Sculpture; and (8) Tex- 
tile design. 


ТИ. Business Administration. (1) Accountancy: 
(2) Advertising; (3) Book-keeping; (4) Company 
and Secretarial practice; (5) Estate management; 
(6) Hospital administration; (7) Insurance; (8) 
Industrial Foremanship; (9) Librarianship; (10) 
Local Government and Public Administration; 
(11) Marketing; (12) Managerial training; (13) 
Office management; (14) Personnel management; 
(15) Salesmanship; (16) Shop assistants; (17) 
Windowdressing and display; and (18) Works 
management. 


IV. Food "Trades. (1) Bakery and confection- 
ary; (2) Chocolate making; (3) Food inspection 
and analysis; (4) Food technology; (5) Milk pas- 
teurisation, process and distribution; and (6) 


Warehousing. 


V. Health and Welfare: (1) Child care; (2) 
Dental nurses/assistants; (3) Dispensing assist- 
ants; (4) Dispensing opticians; (5) Health visi- 
tors; (6) Midwifery; (7) Medical laboratory 
technicians; (8) Pharmacy; (9) Psychotherapy; 
(10) Public health inspection; and (11) Speech- 


therapy. 


VI. Home Economics. (1) Cookery; (2) Domes- 
tic subjects; (3) Dress making; (4) Home mana- 
gement; (5) Millinery; (6) Needlework and em- 
proidery; (7) Tailoring; and (8) upholstery. 


VII. Musie and Drama. 


VIII. Natural Sciences/Biological Sciences (Ele- 
mentary). (1) Applied Biology. (a) Bacteriology; 
(b) Biochemistry; (c) Botany; (d) Physiology; 
and (e) Zoology; (2) Mathematics. (а) Comput- 
ing; and (b) Statistics; (3) Applied ysics; (4) 
Other Sciences. (a) Timber Technology; and (b) 
Veterinary science. 


IX. Printing and Book Production, (1) Book 
production; (2) Book-binding; (3) Electro and 
Stereotyping; (4) Line composition; (5) Litho- 
graphic printing; (6) Monotype composition; (7) 
Photo engraving; (8)  Photo-lithography; (9) 
Printing (general); and (10) Printing warehouse 
practical. 


X. Wholesale and Retail Trades. (1) Flower 
Display; (2) Grocery; (3) Meat trade and meat 
distribution; (4) Other food distribution; (5) 
Paper Mechanidising; and (6) Retail manage- 
ment and storekeeping. 


XI. Leather-based Industries. (1) Tannery; (2) 
Leather goods’ manufacturing; (3) Footwear; 
(4) Leather for sports goods; and (5) Uphol- 
stery leather. 


XII. Sports Goods Industries 


. ХПІ. Wood-based Industries. (1) Boat Build- 
ing; (2) Carpentiy; (3) Doors and windows on 
commercial basis; (4) Furniture; (5) Handloom 
and its accessories; (6) Pencil making; (7) Pack- 
ing cases; (8) Photo frames; (9) Radio cabinets; 
and (10) Toys. 


XIV Chemical industries. (1) Boot polish 
manufacture; (2) Bakelite manufacture; (3) 
Carbon papers and typewriter ribbons; (4) 
Cattle feed; (5) Ceramics; (6) Cosmetics; (7) 
Cutlery; (8) Drawing and filter papers; (9) Dye- 
ing; (10) Electroplating; (11) ‘ire bricks; (12) 
Fruit and vegetable preservation; (13) Food 
colours; (14) Fish curing; (15) Glass toys; (16) 
Hot dip galvanising; (17) Low tension porcelain 
insulators; (18) Matches; (19) Mirrors; (20) 
Metal polishing; (21) Nylon fishing nets; (22) 
Plastics; (23) Plaster of Paris; (24) Pigments; 
(25) Retreading motor tyres; (26) Rubber Canvas 
transmission belts; (27) Rubber toys; (28) Seal- 
ing wax; (29) Stoneware jars; (30) Slates; (31) 
Salt glazed sewer pipes; (32) Scientific glass ap- 
paratus; (33) Soap making; (34) Synthetic tex- 
tiles; (35) Tin plating; (36) Vacuum flasks; (37) 
Writing inks manufacture; and (38) Water-proof 
packing paper. 


XV. Civil Engineering. (1) Building; (2) Brick 
work; (3) Carpentry and joinery; (4) Concrete 
technology; (5) Costing and estimating; (6) Fur- 
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nace brick work; (7) Glazing; (8) Heating and 
ventilating; (9) Plastering; (10) Plumbing and 
Sanitary engineering; (11) Roof slating and til- 
ing; (12) Structural engineering; (13) Surveying; 
(14) Town planning; and (15) Wall and. floor 
tiling including mosaic work. 


XVI. Electrical Engineering. (i) Domestic wir- 
ing; (2) Domestic electric appliances; (3) Elec- 
trical accessories; (4) Electric fans; (5) Electric 
horns; (6) Flourescent tubes; (7) Loud speak- 
ers; (8) Motor winding; (9) Refrigerators ser- 
vicing; (10) Radio chassis; (11) Radio & tele- 
vision servicing; (12) Storage batteries manu- 
facture; and (13) Small transformers. 


_ XVII. Engineering-General. (1) Agricultural 
implements; (2) Blacksmithy; (3) Bicycle parts; 
implements; (2) Blacksmithy; (3) Bicycle parts; 
neering; (6) Drawing boards and accessories; 


(7) Fittings; (8) Foundry; (9) Hand tools 
(10) Heat treatment; (11) Instrument engineer- 
ing; (12) Metalware; (13) Motor vehicle servic- 
ing; (14) Motor vehicles painting; (15) Mecha- 
nical toys; (16) Pattern making; (17) Pumps & 
pipe fittings; (18) Quarrying; (19) Steel furni- 
ture; (20) Sewing machine attachments; (21) 
Scales manufacture; (22) Sheet metal work; 
(23) Water metres; and (24) Welding. 


XVIIL Miscellaneous. (1)  Bee-keeping; (2) 
Cinema and film studio work; (3) Ebony 
handicraft; (4) Gobar gas; (5) Goldsmithy and 
silversmithy; (6) Hair-dressing and allied servi- 
ces; (7) Jewellery manufacture; (8) Laundry and 
dry-cleaning | work; (9) Lime manufacture; 
(10) Musicai instruments; (11) Newar weaving; 
(12) Pottery; (13) Tobacco processing; (14) 
Woollen goods; (15) Other personal services; and 
(16) Manufacture of miscellaneous articles of 

use. 


— c. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
SCIENCE EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


I. Introductory. (1) Significance; (2) Rapid rate 
of growth; (3) Quality in science education; ‹ (4) 
Major. steps and programmes in strengthening 
Science education and research; (5) Selective ap- 
ний (6) Some definitions; (7) New develop- 
ments. 


IL Investment in Education and Research, 
and National Productivity. (10-13). 


Ш. Science Education. (18) Expansion of enrol- 
ments; Supply of teachers; (24) Regional imbalances 
in science education; (25) Curriculum reform; (28) 
Workshops in science departments; (29) Practical 
work; (30) Inter-disciplinary studies; (32) Special 
courses; (34) Part-time education in science sub- 
jects; (35) A new academic degree; (37) Summer 
science institutes; (38) Books in science; (39) 
Scientific terminology. 


IV. Scientific Research. (40) Scientific research 
and yid prosperity; (41) Investment in re- 
search, 


INTRODUCTORY 


16.01. Significance. The basic approach and 
philosophy underlying the reconstruction of 
education adopted by us in this Report rests 
on our deep conviction that the progress, 
welfare and security of the nation depend 
critically on a rapid, planned and sustained 
growth in the quality and extent of educa- 
tion and research in science and technology. 
Science has radically transformed man's 
material environment. In the technologi- 
cally advanced countries the average span of 
human. life has increased by. more than a 
third over the last hundred years. Science 
is universal and so cam be its benefits. Its 
material benefits are immense and far- 
reaching—industrialization of agriculture 
and release of nuclear energy, to mention 
two examples—but even more profound is 
its contribution to culture. Science is libe- 
rating and enriching of the mind and en- 
larging of the human spirit. Its fundamen- 
tal characteristic has turned out to be the 
possibility of unlimited growth, Every ad- 


V. University Research in Science. (47) Не- 
search function of universities; (49) Academic 
mobility; (50) Team-work; (51) Qualifications 
for Ph.D. enrolments; (52) Role of mathematics; 
(57) Computer technology; (59) Equipment; (62) 
Administration of science departments; (65) Pure 
and appiied research; (71) Expenditure on uni- 
versity research, 


VI. Basic Research Outside the Universities. 
(15-16). 


VIL Brain Drain. (77-82). 

VIII. Fellowships for Overseas Training. (83). 
IX. National Science Policy. (84-93). 

X. Science Academy. (94-98). 


XI. Conclusion. (99-101). 


vance in science deepens our understanding 
of Nature but it also heightens the sense of 
ignorance. Nature is inexhaustibly know- 
able. Nothing comparable to the scientific 
revolution in its impact on man’s develop- 
ment and outlook has happened since the 
neolithic times. 

16.02. Rapid Rate of Growth. Science re- 
presents a cumulative and co-operative 
activity of mankind and its rate of growth 
is extremely rapid. A number of indices, 
such as the output of research papers or the 
number of scientists and engineers or the 
consumption of energy, indicate that the 
doubling period of science, and activities 
directly related to science, is some ten to 
fifteen years. It is not at all clear why this 
should be so; and why the doubling time 
should have nearly remained constant over 
the last three hundred years since the be- 
ginning of the scientific revolution in 
Western Europe. A doubling time of ten 
years means that a decade from now the 
volume of new knowledge gained will equal 
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nearly that accumulated over the past seve- 
ral centuries. The total number of 
science journals was about a thousand а 
hundred years ago. The number now stands 


at a hundred thousand. By the end of the 


present century it is expected! Чо reach га VOTT] 16.04. Major Steps and Programmes for 


million. The number of scientists has been 
doubling every ten years. Such а growth 
rate implies that at any given time. the 
number of scientists alive. is nearly ninety 
per cent of all who ever lived since the 
beginning of science. So rapid 15 the growth 
of science that, as some people have put.it, 
a scientific paper is often out of date by the 
time it is in print; а book is out of date 
before a student has completed the course; 
a graduate is obsolescent on the day of his 
graduation; and a research equipment . is 
often out of fashion by the time it is pro- 
cured. Again, it is characteristic ов expan- 
ding science and technology that the time 
gap between: basie discovery: and. its appli- 
cation is continually diminishing. It was a 
few decades a hundred years ago, it is:a few 
years, now. Of course, the exponential rate 
of growth of science cannot continue “іп- 
definitely. For example, if the present rate 
of increase in the number of scientists were 
to continue for another hundred years, the 
number of scientists would almost equal 
the total world population, an obvious im- 
possibility. Sooner or later, therefore, the 
Pu rate must slow down, and perhaps 
evel off eventually with the growth rate 
of population. The first signs of an approach 
to this stage are, perhaps, becoming evident 
in some of the scientifically advanced coun- 
tries. For instance, the growth rate of re- 
Search and development expenditure which 
Was about 15 per cent per year for more 
than a decade in the USA and UK. is now 
Slowing down considerably. 


16.03. Quality іп Science Education. 
Science has. added а new! dimension to 
education and to its role in the life of a 
nation, but-central to all this is the quality 
of education.» ТЕ science’ is poorly - taught 
and badly learnt, it is little more- than 
bürdening the mind with dead information, 
and it could degenerate "even into a new 
superstition. | What we desperately’ need 
is improvement in the staridard and quality 
оғ science education at all levels» in the 
country: Strengthening university science 
and: research must be treated as а fundà- 
mental national goal, Strong and progres- 
sive universities: constitute the foundation 
оғ а research ánd development effort of 


education and research demands serious 
and sustained effort, full and vigorous gov- 
ernment and public support, a relentless 
pursuit of excellence, and above all it needs 


_ determination, hard work and dedication. 


ing Science Education and Re- 
search. We shall describe а number сї 
steps and action-programmes which we 
believe | essential for strengthening of 
science and research. Some of these are 
listed below: 


-- recognition that teaching and те- 
search are mutually supporting acti- 
vities. High quality teaching in 
science is possible only in a research 
environment—research is essential 
for’ its sustenance, 


-— basic research should be conducted 
largely within universities; and. to 
train research workers should be 
their major responsibility. _ Labo- 
ratories for basic research, unless 
there be compelling reasons, should 
not be set up divorced from teach- 
ing. 

—promotion of effective co-operation 
(joint research projects, training of 
postgraduate and research stu- 
dents, exchange of staff, etc.) bet- 
Ween institutions of higher educa- 
tion and national laboratories and 
industrial and government scienti- 
ће establishments /organizations; 


— Centres’ of | Advanced Study: Deve- 
lopment of existing. centres and 
Setting up. of new. centres, and 
clusters (of. centres’; the. centres 
Should serve. as а major source of 
supply: of teachers and. researchers 
to. other ‘institutions: 


— modernization of curricula; stress on 
experimental and field work; 


— science education at al] levels should 
be strongly reinforced through study 


of applications to local environment 
and industry; 


— improvement of laboratories and 
libraries; 


— Special attention to gifted students; 


— development of laboratory work- 
shops and facilities for servicing, 


the nation: То achiéve: quality in’ science repair ‘and fabrication of scientific 
o—— 22 To rem rt D t a — { 
т The number of ‘surviving journals’ is about 3,000; an j i 

15 years и only 3 пи DER 35,000; and the number of journals with "а "гип longer than about 
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apparatus; tr^ining of laboratory 
technicians; 


— organization с? courses ір inter- 
disciplinary .elds, and in subjects 
of Special ‘entific and industrial 
importance; 


— special attention to development of 
mathematical studies and research; 


— production (on a national basis) of 
quality books' for undergraduate 
and postgraduate education; 


— constitution of an effective body to 
advise Government on science 
policy, including priorities in allo- 
cation of funds for different sectors 
of research; 


— national organization (academy) of 
Scientists; its major role in raising 
quality of research and of national 
publications and journals in science 
and technology; promotion of in- 
ternational relations in science; and 


— vigorous and ‘continuing effort to 
forge strong links between science, 
technology and production. A high 
level of science education and re- 
search and a-strong industrial and 
agricultural base go together: the 
three elements in the: S.T.P. triad 
reinforce and accelerate the deve- 
lopment’ of one another. 


16.05. Selective Approach. The Report 
can do no more than create an awareness 
of the challenge we face—its urgency and 
magnitude—and indicate broadly the lines 
on which we. should proceed: What is 
needed. most. to bring about a radical im- 
provement in the present situation is a 
rigorously selective approach, a concentra- 
tion of effort to build centres or peaks of 
excellence to serve ав pace-setters and 
‘breeders’ of more centres f excellence. Tt 
implies that the scale of support to institu- 
tions is determined on the basis of national 
needs and their level of verformance, cap- 
abilities and potentiality for. growth and 
develooment. No country, affluent or poor, 
can afford to sauander its resources on 
institutions which are of indifferent quality 
and determined to remain stagnant. When 


resources are scarce and problems formid- 
able, the principle of concentration and 
selectivity becomes all the more imperative. 
Of course, it has to be applied not mecha- 
nically but imaginatively and. wisely. 


16.06. Some Definitions. In this chapter 
and in the Report generally we use Ше 
terms science, and scientist, in two senses, 
general and limited. (The word scientist 
was first used in 1840 by William Whewell, 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge). In 
its general sense 'science' covers the entire 
spectrum of scientific knowledge, pure and 
applied, extending from mathematics -and 
basic science subjects. to metallurgy, en- 
gineering and agriculture! In its limited 
sense, science stands for pure or basic 
science subjects such as physics, chemistry, 
biology, biochemistry and geology. In the 
case of basic science subjects the main con- 
cern is with the discovery of fundamental 
laws and operations and of gaining insight 
into the working of nature. Applied science 
deals with application of basic sciences. to 
meet man's diverse material and cultural 
needs, and it includes. all engineering and 
technological. subjects... The term research 
includes ‘pure research’ and - ‘applied re- 
search’. We use pure research апа basic 
research as equivalent terms.. Applied re- 
search does not include ‘development’ which 
is a stage linking applied research to. pro- 
duction. We use the term R and D to in- 
clude the whole spectrum of research and 
development. activities, including design 
and testing of prototypes? Development is 
usually the most costly activity of all. 


16.07. It should be recognized. that the 
distinction between pure science and ар- 
plied science, and- between basic and ap- 
plied research, as also between research and 
development, which was well-defined a few 
decades ago is now getting less and less 
sharp. In some fields hardly. any distinc- 
tion сап be drawn. In fact, ће „great 
strength of contemporary science lies in the 
close interaction and mingling of basic and 
applied. sciences. mi 


16.08. New. Development. Tt is almost 
certain that in the next decade or two we 
may see unravelling of the details of the 


1 In the USSR and the Continent of Europe the term science has a much wider connotation. 


economics, social sciences and allied. subjects. 


2 The Report (1961) of the Committee on the Management Gontrol of Research and Development. in the UK 
Sir Solly Zuckerm in) has differentiated under the term R and 1 
research; objective basic research, applied (project) research, appl 


з H.J. Bhabha, J.D. Cockcroft and P.A.M. Dirac, three top-ranking physicists had their аш degrees їп en, 


41 Edu.—50. 


It alo includes 
(Chairman 
D, five categories of activity. 'lhese are : pure basic 
ied (operational) research and development. "m 


gineering. 
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genetic code, and with it a rapid progress 
in the cure of hereditary diseases and even- 
tually a partial control of the progress of 
man’s evolution itself. Advances in mole- 
cular neurology and understanding of the 
process in the brain may provide new means 
of influencing and modifying man’s mental 
state. Manned flights will be achieved not 
only to the moon, but possibly also to other 
planets. The discovery, when it comes, of 
life (intelligent life, who knows?) outside 
the earth will have the most profound con- 
sequences for man's development and his 
future destiny. It is almost certain that 
within' the next ten years communication 
sátellites will be able to picture broadcasts 
to domestic TV-receivers anywhere in ihe 
world, thus opening up revolutionary possi- 
bilities for education. Progress in computer 
technology is likely to revolutionize, through 
cyberneties and automation, many aspects 
of man's life. The study of quasers may 
bring to light some entirely unsuspected 
process of energy generation, and provide 
new clues to the origin of the universe. 
New discoveries in high-energy physics may 
provide an altogether new insight into the 
nature. of sub-atomic particles. Godel’s 
epochal, work on the axiomatic foundations 
of mathematics has revealed an inherent 
limitation’ of mathematical reasoning and 
logic which has far-reaching philosophical 
implications. 


16.09. There is no doubt that to several of 
these and other exciting fields India will 
make! contributions of some significance. 
but it is certain that the shape, quality and 
volume of future science in the coming de- 
садез will be determined essentially by the 
work of the countries which are in the fore- 
front of science today. This simple fact has 
far-reaching consequences for us. It im- 
plies that our university courses. specially 
at the postgraduate stage, and research 
activities will be largely fashioned and deter- 
mined by developments which will occur 
outside the country. It underscores the 
importance in our system of education of 
the study of English and other world lan- 
guages. and of giving a high priority to an 
energetic expansion on a big scale of 
library facilities so that we could derive 


full benefit from the rapidly growing world- 
stock of science and technology. Above all 
it means that no effort should be spared to 
identify the truly gifted individuals and to 
give them every possible opportunity and 
encouragement for the unfolding of their 
innate abilities and creative potential. 


INVESTMENT IN EDUCATION AND RESEARCH AND 
NATIONAL PRODUCTIVITY 


1610 Let us for a moment compare the 
expenditure on higher education in India 
and the industrially advanced countries. 
It is an interesting statistical fact that the 
average expenditure on higher education 
per student per year, in almost every coun- 
try is of the same order as the GNP per 
capita! For example, the expenditure рег 
student per year in our country is about 
one-thirtieth of that in the UK. The cost 
of scientific instruments and apparatus is 
about the same in the two countries. Fur- 
ther, India has largely to import special 
apparatus required for advanced study and 
research. This needs foreign exchange 
which is in very short supply. It is in a 
sense inevitable that the level of laboratory 
equipment and other basic facilities (includ- 
ing books and journals) available to an 
Indian student will be; on an average, far 
below that available to students in highly 
industrialized countries. It may also be 
noted that in the scientifically advanced 
countries the cost per student in pure 
science, in undergraduate and postgraduate 
courses, is roughly the same as that in en- 
gineering and agriculture. The ехреп- 
diture per student in the universities 
in the UK for 1963-64 was: Art £501; Social 
Sciences | £465; Pure Science £757; Applied 
Science £671; Agriculture £916 and Medi- 
cine 1.0787, The USA figures faculty-wise 
are Humanities $3,200, Education $ 3,300; 
Social Sciences $ 3,250; Biological Sciences 
$3,374; Physical Sciences and Mathematics 
$3,380; Engineering $4,020.23 In India the 
average cost per student in pure science is 
much Jess than that for engineering. This 
is because our science laboratories in general 
are very poorly equipped and very. little 
attention is paid to practical work and de- 
monstration experiments.* 


т The relationship does not hold for some of the African countries which spend on higher education per student 
about as much as the highly industrialized countries, but their enrolments in higher education are proportionately 


extremely small. 


2: Source. Fifth Report of the Estimate Committee—Grants to Universities and Colleges (UK, July; 1965). 
3 The President's Science Advisory Committee Report on Meeting Manpower Needs in Science and Technology. 


4 It is worth récalling that according to the Report of the Indian Education Commission of 1882 the average cost per 
student in government colleges at that time was about Rs. 350 per year which in terms of current price-level would be 
roughly ten times higher than what we spend today. . As against this fall in the cost per student, the enrolment in highe 


; ducation has increased nearly a thousand-fold, 
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16.11. Тһе industrialized countries have 
a much higher СМР per capita and thus 
can, and do, invest in education and 1esearca 
on a scale higher by orders of magnituae 
than the undér-industrialized parts of tne 
world. A highiy -industrialized country 
needs for the ршк ої its scientists апа, en- 
Egineers a mucn higher level of education 
and training than аоез an under-industriali- 
zed country. At the present level of our 
national economy the education of a vast 
majority ої scientists and engineers cannot 
be. at the level reached by the highly indus- 
trialized countries, However, when it comes 
to postgraduate studies and research, and 
the training of those who will become 1еааег$ 
in their protessions, the stanaard of attain- 
ment must bear international comparisons. 
Hor our best we must aim to provide tne 
best education according to  internationai 
standards, ‘I'he only way this can be done 
is, tarougn a most careful selection of sub- 
jects for advanced study and research, ѕеіес- 
uon ot the most able students for such cour- 
ses, and by building a small number ої 
cenires of excellence and assigning to each 
of these resources exceeding a certain criti- 
cal size. These centres will determine the 
‘general tone of scientific work in the coun- 
try апа would serve as ‘growing points’ for 
excellence. 


16.12. It may be of interest to pursue a 


-little further the connection between nation- 


al productivity and investment on education 
and research. That there is a close inter- 
connection, a coupling, between them is 
apparent from a glance at Table 16.7 
appearing later in the chapter. It is also 
vividly brought out by charts on pages 394 
and 395. The relationship is essentially an 
expression of the fact that the modern world 
is;science and technology based. However, 
itis not to be interpreted as a simple cause- 
and-effect relationship. A country would 
not automatically become prosperous by 
merely ploughing in more money into edu- 
cation and research. In fact it could also 
have the opposite effect. What the rela- 
tionship implies is that science education 
and research of the right type and geared 
to national needs will lead to a rise in pro- 


ductivity. The increased productivity in 
its turn would providé more resources for 
science and research, and thus will be 
generated the rising (S-T-P) spiral of 
science, technology and productivity. 


16.13. It is unfortunate that India today is 
almost at tne bottom end ог the ladder ot 
СМР per capita, as also of the ladder of per 
capita expenditure on education and re- 
search. The Indian expenditure on educa- 
tion irom primary to higher, and research 
and development, is about Rs, 15 per capita 
per year: it is about 3 per cent of the GNP. 
‘the corresponding figure for the USA Lis 
Hs. 2,000 (at 10 per cent of the GNP). By 
the end of the century the per capita 
Indian expenditure on education and re- 
search, on most optimistic projections, may 
go up to Rs. 200 per year (at constant 
prices)—this would be as high as nearly 
ten per cent of the per capita GNP at that 
time. The corresponding figure for the USA 
is likely to exceed Hs. 10,000 per year. The 
big gap of today would become far bigger in 
the coming decades. Even if we cannot. 
foresee all the far-reaching consequences 
inherent in such a situation, the moral for 
us is plain. In the utilization of our scienti- 
fic manpower, we must strive our utmost,to 
achieve high efficiency—higher even» than 
that of the industrially developed countries, 
if we can. As the number of competent 
scientists and technologists available іза 
any time is severely limited, hard and 
sometimes unpleasant choices have ~ to-pe 
made between alternative programmes 
and courses of action. This cannot Бе 
evaded—it is inherent in the very nature 
of things. There is no place for com- 
placency, but equally попе for los- 
ing heart or being swept off the feet. The 
one thing that is supremely necessary in an 
age of rapid change and radical innovation 
is that we determine our priorities and pro- 
grammes in education and research on the 
basis of hard ‘indigenous’ thinking and 
needs, and not follow the fashion set by 
other countries whether highly 'advanced' 
or not so advanced. For instance, if we get 
as a goal to produce as many doctorates in 
physies as the USA is doing currently, it 
will] be senseless not only because it is 


т Thus, for example, the US expenditure on higher education was 0°26 per cent of the GNP in 1900. “It rose то 1°23 


per cent in 1960. The expenditure, per year per student, in higher education rose from $ 574 in 1930 to $ 1,747 in 1960 
(at current prices). ‘The increased cost accounts for rise in salaries of teachers, better staff-student ratio and improvement 
in general facilities. (F. Machlup, Production and Distribution of Knowledge in the U.S., Princeton University, 1962, p. 78) 
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impossible of attainment in the foreseeable 
future, but because of its irrelevance to our 
needs and aspirations.* 


16.14. If science is to be pursued with full 
vigour and zest апа is to become a inignty 
force іп the indian renaissance, it must 
derive its ‘nourishment’ from our cultural 

d spiritual heritage and not bypass it. 
Science must become an integral part of our 
cultural fabric. It is possible that when 
Science takes root in the native soil, and is 
no longer ап exotic plant, its growth pat- 
tern шау be visibly influenced by those tea- 
tures which have been characteristic of 
Indian philosophic thought and civilization. 
Part.of the science ‘fashion’ may be set by 
us reflecting Indian ethos and value judge- 
‘ments. Let us also remember that thinking 
and creativity have a considerable element 
of the preconscious, All is not well with the 
Way science has developed in the western 
world (or rather the northern world’). 
There are people who are seriously perturb- 
ed by the imbalance between the growth of 
science and awareness of the true interests 
and welfare of mankind as a whole. Know- 
ledge and wisdom, power and compassion, 
are out of balance. Max Born, one of the 
greatest physicists of our time has given 
expression to these fears and doubts thus: 
‘Though I love science I: have the feeling 
that it is so much against history and tradi- 
tion that it cannot be absorbed by our civili- 
zation. The political and military horrors 
and the complete breakdown of ethics which 
I have witnessed during my life may be not 
а symptom of an ephemeral social weakness, 
but a necessary consequence of the rise of 
Science—which in itself is one of the high- 
est intellectual achievements of man. If 
this is so, there will be an end to man as a 
free, responsible being. Should the race not 
be extinguished by а nuclear war it will 
degenerate into a flock of stupid, dumb crea- 
fures under the tyranny of dictators who 


rule them with the help of machines апа 
electronic computers’ 


HTA SCIENCE EDUCATION 

T. 16.15. While science is expanding at a terri- 
fic pace, till very recently even in the «du- 
cationally advanced countries, little atten- 
tion was paid to any serious improvement 


I The current output of doctorates in science an 


d es ir d technology in the USA > 
The number of new Ph, Ds. in physics in the USA was ФБ too in обе: cea NA cane 


The total support for basic Physics in 1963 was about $5 


_ and innovation in the teaching of science and 
4% 


’ mathematics. In particular, school and col- 
lege mathematics has been grossly out of 
date, in content as well as in method and 
approach, and takes no account of the pro- 
found discoveries made during the last 100 
years or more. In the last decade the US 
National Science Foundation, as also the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences and the Acade- 
my of Pedagogical Sciences, have made a 
pioneering contribution towards initiating a 
‘revolution’ in the teaching of science and 
mathematics. A significant contribution has 
also been made by the Nuffield Science Foun- 
dation which has developed new curriculum 
materials at the school level. The movement 
is now spreading to many countries. Fortun- 
ately for the entire process of improving 
school and college science and mathematics, 
top university teachers and researchers have 
become directly involved in this process. The 
contribution of Professor Jerrald R. Zacha- 
rias of the M.LT., Boston, will, for instance, 
ever remain memorable in this field. 


16.16. In this context it is important. to 
recognise that science is becoming inereas- 
ingly complex and abstract... The new'deve- 
lopments in physics and mathematics-make 
altogether novel demands on abstraction and 
conceptualization of nature. -Referring {о 
the progress in theoretical physics during 
recent years, P.A.M. Dirac observes: ‘Her 
(Nature's) fundamental laws do not govern 
the world as it appears in our mental picture 
Іп any very direct way, but instead they 
controla substratum of which-we cannot 
form a mental picture without introducing 
irrelevancies.... This state of affairs is very 
satisfactory from 
view, as implying ап increasing recognition 
of the part played by the observer in him- 
self introducing the regularities that appear 
in his observations, and a lack of arbitrari- 


mity, identity 
on his arrival 
cepts of physics can be mastered only by 


long familiarity with their properties and 
uses. 


tput of M.Sc.s in our country. 
tock of Ph. D, physicists 7,630. 


b h 37 00 million, The NAS Panel R fct: 
1966) has urged that this be raised to т.т billion dolls у sci nd on roe ане 
in 1920 in the USA was 400 : it rose to ко in 1960 and e expel aaber ог scienee ү 1970. THE жое 


every 12 years, 
2 Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, Feb. 1966. 
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16.17. All this emphasizes the need from | 


the earliest stage of science education for a 
proper. understanding of the basic principles 
and the process of scientific abstraction: and 
creative thinking. It must communicate to 
the pupils a feeling for discovery and crea- 
tivity, and a realization that science is open- 
ended and man’s greatest intellectual enter- 
prise today. And what is more important, 
this enterprise is rooted in man's Lighest 
aspirations and deepest motivations, and it 
stresses co-operation above competition. 
Science teaching at all levels has to be 
creative teaching. It also means that a 
deliberate effort should be made to develop 
in the pupils the habits of concentration and 
contemplation. If the quality of education 
has to be improved, something will have to 
be done to each of the millions of individual 
pupils; and this emphasizes the importance 
of activising and renovating every individual 
teacher. The magnitude of the problems we 
face is truly immense. 


16.18. Expansion of Enrolments: Supply of 
Teachers. In recent years, and more so 
since independence (1947), the number of 
young people graduating in science and 
technology in India has been increasing 
rapidly» This is a welcome trend. It re- 
presents а growing awareness and desire for 
education in science ando science-based 
courses. It is also stimulated by the larger 
possibilities of profitable employment open 
to graduates in science and technology. The 
number of people who received B.Sc. degrees 
іп science subjects-in 1963 was 31,638 as 
against only 9,628 in 1950. The correspond- 


ing figures for engineering and technology 
are 9,227 and 1,660 and for agriculture (in- 
cluding veterinary science) 4,872 and 1,100 
respectively, The number of doctorate de- 
grees in science and technology has increas- 
ed during this period from about 100 to 
540. 


16.19. Let us see how these outputs com- 
pare with the total population in the rele- 
vant age groups. It is.sometimes helpful in 
discussing manpower problems, and making 
international comparisons, to view the out- 
put (and also, ће input), ав a percentage of 
the corresponding age group. The average 
age at which the B.Sc. degree in science 
subjects is taken is about 20 years. This 
may be regarded as the median age and 
the age distribution is likely to have a vari- 
ance of about a year. The M.Sc. degree in 
science subjects is taken at about 22 years, 
and the first degree in engineering and tech- 
nology at about the same age. It may be 
noted that as regards the total duration of 
the course after completion of secondary 
education, it is our M.Sc. degree in science 
which should be equated to the first degree 
(Bachelor’s degree) in engineering, techno- 
logy and agriculture, The average age at 
which a doctorate degree is received may 
be taken to be about 26 years, but the vari- 
ance in the age distribution will be much 
more than for the bachelor’s degree. j 


16.20. The actual number of degrees 
awarded in 1950 and 1963, expressed as per- 
centage of the corresponding age group, are 
given in Table 16.1. 


I Science teaching in India first began, it seems, in the Calcutta Hindu College (which later became the Presidency 
College) founded in 1817 due to the inititative of Raja Rammohan Roy. It took a hundred years before serious postgraduate 
work and research started in the country. An outstanding event was the establishment of the Calcutta University College 
of Science under the leadership of the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. 


(The scientific revolution started in Western Europe some three hundred years ago, but it js less than а" hundred years 
that science found а proper home in the universities of the Western world. | In 1858: Michael Faraday urged. : “Аз а branch 
of learning, men are beginning to recognize the right of science to its own particular place; (but) now the fitness 


of university degrees in science is under consideration, and many are taking a high view of it, as distinguished from literature, 
and think that it may well be studied for its own sake, #.2., аз a proper exercise of the human intelligence, able to bring into 
action and development'all powers of the mind’. (Proceedings ој“ the! Royal Institute, London, 1858). 


Па 


The Indian Education Commission Report of 1882 records that in that year іп all subjects, 266 Bachelor's degrees and 40 


Master’s 


degfees^ were awarded. Incidentally, the failure rate at the Bachelor's examinations at that time was about 


the same as génerally prevailing/in India today : it was about 60'per cent. 


As a sharp reminder of the relative backwardness of Indian education it тау be noted that in the year 1880 in the USA 
12,896; Bachelor's апа first professional degrees, 879 Master’s or second professional degrees, and-54-Doctorate от equivalent 
degrees were awarded. The U.S. population in 1880 was about 50 million (Е. Machlup ; Production and Distribution 
of Knowledge in the United States, Princeton University, 1962, р. 91.), n 
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TABLE 16:1. DEGREES AWARDED IN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY IN 1950 AND 1963 


Degrees 


— ————————. 


В.5с. . ы . . . . 
M. Sc. à к . 
(excluding Mathematics) 
M.A./M.Sc. (Mathematics) . . . 
Bai 3 degree in Technology (Engineering and 
other subjects) , 9 A : à : 


Bachelor's degree in Agriculture and Veterinary Science 


Doctorate degree in Science and Technology 


Source. 


16.21. The output, of M.Scs. in different 
science subjects in Indian universities since 
1950 is given in Table 16.2. It may be noticed 
that the current output of M.Sc. in our 
country is less than the output in the USA 
of doctorates in science and technology. The 
number of. doctorates in science and engi- 
neering awarded in the USA rose from 400 

` in 1920 to 6,600 in 1960 and is expected to 
exceed 13,000 by 1970. This implies a doubl- 
ing every twelve years. The current out- 
put of graduates in science and technology 
in the USA is about foür per cent of the 
relevant age-group—it is about equally di- 
vided between the two fields. The percen- 
tage for the USSR is nearly the same, but 
the proportion of engineers is far more than 
scientists. 


"16,22, Apart from improving the standard 
of the postgraduate courses, the postgradu- 
ate enrolments in science and mathematics 
would need to be expanded several fold in 
the coming decades to meet the demands of 
rapidly expanding secondary and higher 
education and of research and industry. We 
envisage an annual rate of increase of about 
10 to 15 per cent. This. would mean, that 
at the end of two decades, the numbers 
would be about ten times the present enrol- 
ments. 'To achieve such a large-scale ex- 
pansion without diluting standards in the 
process is an extremely difficult task. Tt 
will require bold action and careful plan- 
ning. It will need a massive financial sup- 
port (including foreign exchange compo- 


1 See Chapter XIII. 


Number of degrees Percentage of the ^ Average 


awarded corresponding age- (com- 
group pound) rate 
of growth 
per year 
МЕ LLLA 
1950 1963 1950 1963 
9,628 31,638 0°14 0:37 9.6% 
861 4,478 0*013 0'055 13.6% 
251 1,857 0.004, 0.023 166% 
1,660 9,217 0:026 O*II 14* 196 
1,100 4,872 0:017 0:с60 12:1% 
100 540 13:9% 


University Grants Commission, University Development in India 1964-65. 


nent) for the gonstruction and equipping of 
new laboratories, and a most energetic and 
determined: effort on the part of all concern- 
ed to recruit and train the teaching. staff: 
The recruitment of new teachers every year 
will have to be at the rate of some 20 per 
cent of the current strength in order to meet 
the demands of increasing enrolments, pre- 
sent shortages, and replacements due to re- 
tirement and other causes, This places a 
special obligation оп the Centres of Advanc- 
ed Study and other quality departments and 
institutions. Through provision: of. liberal 
scholarships at the postgraduate and research 
level ‘and other incentives, it should ђе en- 
sured that at least a half of the output of 
the Centres join the teaching profession. 
The Academic Planning Board which ме 
have elsewhere! recommended to be set up 
In every university, should assume а special 
responsibility for advanced planning of the 
requirements of academic ‘staff:..it. should 
keep in touch with the relevant centres of 
advanced study, and wherever possible to 
preselect would-be staff members and аг- 
range for their special training. ‘There 18 
always a scarcity of outstanding persons in 
any profession, and if anything it is more 
accentuated in science апа mathematics. 
The top ranking professionals are the na- 
tion’s. most precious asset, and everything 
possible should be done to. use them to the 
best advantage of the country. Ар institu- 
tion which has an outstanding staff should 
be. encouraged to organize short-period.soe- 
cial courses (from a few weeks to months) 
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to which selected students (and also tea- 
chers), from other parts of the country 
would be invited. Also, it would be a dis- 
tinct advantage if some of the distinguished 
teachers of our university spend a part of 
their time (say, a couple of months in a 
year) at other universities interested in 
their line of speciality. We understand that 
the UGC has a scheme for exchange of tea- 
chers. We recommend that the scheme be 
enlarged in scope and an adequate financial 
support given to it. 


16.23. We have in an earlier chapter ex- 
pressed our strong support of the concept 
and scheme of the Centres of Advanced 


Study. In this programme valuable 
assistance has been provided by the 
USSR through UNESCO. Some of the 


Centres have made commendable  pro- 
gress, but there are many where we 
are not wholly satisfied by the progress 
made so far. We understand that this 
matter is under special review by the 
UGC. If the Centres of Advanced Study 
are to fulfil their role in setting standards 
of teaching and research, and in the train- 
ing of future teachers, it is essential that 
the level of the academic staff at the Cen- 
tres is of the highest quality. It should, 
wherever possible, include some persons of 
international standing to provide  inspira- 
tion and leadership. It will be most desira- 
ble to provide a number of visiting professor- 
ships on contract appointments for a period 
of two to three years. It may be a distinct 
advantage to have an all-India Committee 
constituted by the ÜGC to make offers of 
visiting professorships. Under this scheme 
we could invite some of the internationally 
famous Indian scientists at present working 
abroad as well as distinguished foreign 
scientists. Their pay scales and other condi- 
tions of service, including provision of resi- 
dential accommodation, will have to be fix- 
zd at a suitable level. The professors under 
the scheme would be assigned to universi- 


ties in consultation with them. To begin 
with, the number of such visiting professors 
could be limited to about fifty in all science 
subjects including mathematics. 


16.24. Regional Imbalances in Science Edu- 
cation, In the context of expansion of sci- 
ence education it is important to draw at- 
tention to the wide variation as regards fa- 
cilities amongst the different States in the 
country. In this connection, attention is 
invited to Table 16.3 and the chart on page 
301. It will be seen therefrom that the enrol- 
ment in science courses, expressed per unit 
of the total population is the highest in the 
southern States. The lowest is in the State 
of Rajasthan: it is about 500 per million of 
the population as compared to the highes: 
figure of 2,200 per million in Kerala. This 
regional imbalance in science education and 
even more so in technology is a matter ot 
serious concern, It has a direct effect on 
the pace of industrial development. Deli- 
berate efforts should be made to raise the 
enrolments in science and technology in 
States in which it is at present substantially 
below the all-India average. Also, it is im- 
portant that there is an adequate matching 
between the industrial and agricultural de- 
velopment and potential of a region on the 
one hand and the availability of facilities 
for education in science, technology and 
agriculture on the other. The univer- 
sities can and should play an increasingly 
significant role in the general development 
of the region in which they are located; end 
this is particularly important for universl- 
ties situated in the less developed parts of 
the country. By suitably orienting their 
courses of study specially in science and 
technology, by a careful selection of research 
projects, and by adequate stress on field 
studies and extension work, the universities 
can exert a powerful impact on the econo- 
mic and cultura] development of the regions 
in their neighbourhood and of the country 
generally. 


—— 
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| 16.25. Curriculum Reform. There is an 
urgent need, in general, of revising drasti- 
э the undergraduate and postgraduate 
curricula. The UGC has brought out re- 
ports of its Review Committees in mathe- 
matics and other science subjects which 
give an account of the courses provided by 
the universities, and make specific recom- 
‘mendations for the improvement of curri- 
cula. The Reports deal also with university 
‘research. The recent UNESCO studies, such 
‚аз, А Survey of the Teaching of Physics at 
Universities (1965), prepared under the aus- 
pices of the International Union of Pure 
land plied Physies, provide valuable in- 
ormation about the level and contents of 
niversity courses in some of the scientifi- 
cally advanced countries. 


| 16.26. We would like to stress the extreme 
importance or neld work and environmental 
Studies in biological and earth sciences, The 
study of natural and semi-natural plant 
population deserves special attention. It is 


ng botany, remarked that ‘most of the sub- 
ject matter they learn in the university 
tany courses is absolutely useless to them’. 
ndustrial and agricultural applications of 
cience subjects should be clearly and force- 
ully brought out and illustrated in terms 
f local industries and experience accessible 
o students. A frequent criticism of geolo- 
ical education in our country relates to 
ack of àdequate field training. The earth 
aterials, processes and historical events 
hould be observed in their natural associa- 
ions and in the field. Adequate time should 

e devoted to field training in an intensive 
ay; and it should cover experience with 

he greatest possible variety of geological 
aterials and phenomena. Field training 
hould be continuous over a period of at 
east two months in a year. It would be an 
dvantage to link field training, wherever 
551016, with work and programmes of the 
ational Geological Survey. That would 
аке P training realistic and useful. As 
egard$ museum collections, there is usually 

а good set of foreign specimens but relative- 
ly little of Indian collection. Indian speci- 
mens could be readily prepared on the basis 
bf an exchange serviee operating between 
bur geology departments. Topographic and 
eologic maps of typical areas in India are 
156 not generally available in most depart- 
ments. Again, subjects like geochemistry, 


“ 


-geophysies and geomagnetism and есопо- 


mic geology are of great importance in the 
exploitation of the natural resources and 
should be emphasized in the training of 
geologists. In the field of biology, the study 
of micro-organisms and their role in medi- 
cine and agriculture deserves much more 
attention than is generally the case. Uni- 
versities and colleges should make full edu- 
cational use of museums, publie botanical 
gardens and zoos and scientific and indus- 
trial institutions. 


16.27. It is important that in our physical 
Science departments a proper balance bet- 
ween experimental and theoretical aspects 
is maintained. For instance, it is quite com- 
mon for physies departments to do a lot of 
theoretical work without any reference to 
or contact with experimental work in the 
same field. Special and urgent attention 
should be paid to the development of expe- 
rimental physies and chemistry. In the 
field of chemistry studies in areas such as 
synthetic chemicals, fertilizers, pesticides, 
chemistry of natural products, petro- 
chemicals and synthetic fibres, pharma- 
ceuticals and dyestuffs should be more 
practical-based and in close relation to 
industry. Astronomy and astrophysics also 
deserve special attention and support in 
view of current developments of far-reaching 
importance. India’s contribution in this 
field has been outstanding. The name of 
М. N. Saha immediately comes to mind. 


16.28. Workshops in Science Departments. 
There should be well-equipped workshops 
in every college and university department 
of science. Students should be encouraged 
to learn the use of workshop tools and get 
acquainted with some of the essential la- 
boratory techniques and practices e.g., glass- 
blowing, metal work, carpentry, coil wind- 
ing, photographic techniques and making of 
projection slides, soldering and welding, 
electrical circuitry and wiring; and general 
maintenance and repair of mechanical and 
electrical equipment used in laboratories. 
This training would be specially useful to 
those of them who become teachers. It will 
help them to carry out ordinary laboratory 
repairs and to improvise and fabricate sim- 
ple apparatus. The workshops should work 
far more intensively than is usually the 
case. It would be desirable to pérmit their 
use by industrial workers enrolled for even- 
ing and correspondence courses. 


16.29. Practical Work, In connection with 
experimental work of undergraduate and 


a 


postgraduate students, special attention needs 
to be paid to improve the quality of practi- 
са] work and to integrate it with the tearn- 
ing of theory. It would be of good value to 
provide, specially at the postgraduate stage, 
a short course in basic laboratory techniques 
and workshop practice. А certificate of 
workshop training could be issued to stu- 
dents who reach a certain level of profici- 
епсу. Students in all science subjects should 

ave some knowledge of the theory of errors, 
basie statistical concepts and statistical de- 
sign of experiments, It is widely felt that 
terminal practical examinations as general- 
ly conducted hardly serve any useful pur- 
pose. These should be dispensed with and 
replaced by assessment of the students’ per- 
formance in the laboratory throughout ihe 
academic year, The evaluation should be 
completed every term by the teacher in 
charge of practicals: and a satisfactory 
performance should be an essential require- 
ment for taking the terminal (written) exa- 
minations. 


16,30. Inter-disciplinary Studies. Ав 
pointed out earlier in Chapter ХП, there is 
an urgent need to introduce an element of 
flexibility and innovation in the organiza- 
tion of our courses for the Master’s degree 
because several border-line and inter- 
disciplinary subjects are rapidly developing 
as areas of major study and research, In 
this context, and also apart from it, it would 
be useful to provide, in addition to our pre- 
sent ‘one subject’ M.Sc. courses, combination 
courses consisting of, say, one major subject 
and one subsidiary or contextual subject. 
For instance, combination courses in mathe- 
matics and physics, chemistry and geology, 
life sciences and physics, mathematics and 
economics, would be of great value and in- 
terest. Such courses should be organized 
jointly by the departments concerned. It is 
important to break the prevailing rigidity 
and deadening uniformity, as also the bar- 
riers between departments within the same 
university. 


16.31. It will be a great advantage if major 
departments in life sciences have on their 
academic staff a small number of physical 
scientists (including mathematicians) spe- 
cially selected for their interest in the study 
of biological phenomena. The physical 
scientists could be on deputation from their 
parent departments; and there could be also 
joint appointments between two depart- 
ments. Similarly, selected members from 
departments of life sciences could be on de- 
putation to departments of physical scien- 
ces. Again, science departments, specially 
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physics and mathematics, will benefit im- 
mensely by close association with engineers 
with research interests. A course, say, in 
electricity and magnetism, electronics or 
material science, if given jointly by physi- 
cists and engineers can be most stimulating 
and, (effective. The need of the day is to 
bring science and technology closer together 
in our educational system. As J. A. Strat- 
ton (former President of the MIT, Boston) 
has observed: ‘there could be по greater 
disservice to the cause of science and engi- 
neering than to set one against the other’ 
and thus cause a cleavage between the two. 


16.32. Special Courses. Apart from the 
regular two-year M.Sc. courses there is need 
to provide one-year courses, or of even 
Shorter period, for specialized training in 
subjeets relevant to present scientific, indus- 
trial and other needs These courses could 
be provided by selected science and techno- 
logy departments in universities, engineering 
and agricultural institutions or the National 
Laboratories. An illustrative list of such 
courses is given below: 


Initial qualification 


Initial qualification 
B.Sc. degree. 


М. Sc.or B.E. degree 
Agricultural Chemicals 
Antibiotics 5 ; 
Bacteriology і 2 
Biochemical Techniques 
Electrochemistry ‹ 
Electronics 


Quantum Eectronics 
Analytical Chemical 
Techniques 
Applied Mechanics 
Biophysics 
Coherent Radiation 


Elementary Applied Optics - 


Fisheries а 4 
Forest & Forest Products 
Genetics 5 Н 
Insect & Pest Control 
Instrumentation (General) 
Isotope ‘Techniques 
Laboratory Techniques 
(General) 5 
Metallurgy d 
Mineral Prospecting 
Plant Breeding . 
Plastics * ` 
Refrigeration : 4 


Computer Technology 
Dyestuff Technology 
Electron Microscopy 
Experimental Psychology 
Geochemical Techniques 
Geophysical Prospecting 
Health Physics 
High Polymers 
History of Science 
Nutrition 
Operational Research 
Petrochemistry 
Environmental Sanitation 
Radiation Biology 
Rocket Technology 
Seismic Studies 
Soil Physics 
Materials Science * 
Semi-conductors 
Thermodynamics of 
Irreversible Processes 


———————r—— ши 


16:33. The admission qualifications for 


these courses would be B.Sc., M.Sc., or first 
degree in engineering depending on the 
course: Those who successfully complete 
a course would be awarded a certificate (if 
the course is of a few months) or a diploma. 
Some of the courses may be suitable for a 
В. Phil. degree described below. 


е 
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116.34. Part-time Education in Science 
Subjecis. Ав one of the important steps 
towards linking education with practical 
life, it would be desirable for universities 
and engineering institutions to enrol quali- 
fied industrial workers for part-time educa- 
tion in science and technology through 
evening (or early morning) classes and cor- 
respondence courses. Apart from the usual 
diploma and degree courses, special certi- 
ficate courses to train precision mechanics, 
laboratory technicians and other skilled 
operators could be organized. There is a 
considerable shortage at present of labora- 
tory mechanics and middle-level technicians. 


16.35. A New Academic Degree. There is 
a need, in view of the rapid increase of 
scientific knowledge and development of 
border-line subjects, for the introduction of 
а new degree beyond the M.Sc. staget. ‘This, 
unlike the Ph.D. would be essentially a 
degree by examination, though it may in- 
clude a short dissertation in lieu of a writ- 
ten paper. The course could include with 
advantage, on an optional basis, elements 
of pedagogy. The normal period for taking 
the degree would be two years, but in spe- 
cial cases exemption of a year may be 
granted. The degree may be called B. Phil 
as at Oxford (or M. Phil as at Yale). This 
degree should not be regarded as a neces- 
sary requirement for proceeding to the 
Ph.D., though in some cases it would cer- 
tainly be an advantage to take this degree 
first. It may be possible for some depart- 
ments which are unable to provide work up 
to the Ph.D. level to enrol students for the 
BPhil. It could be amongst other things a 
useful training for would-be teachers. It 
would also facilitate movement of research 
students from one university to another, 
completing B. Phil at one place and D.Phil 
at another institution. 


16.36. Before we proceed to discuss prob- 
lems of university research we would like 
to refer briefly to the programme of summer 
science institutes and one or two other items 
of general interest. 


16.37. Summer Science Institutes. А pro- 
gramme specially designed for the improve- 
ment of science education at the secondary 
school and undergraduate levels relates to the 
organization of the summer science institutes 
initiated in 1963 by the University Grants 
Commission and the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training with the 
support of the USAID and the National 


Science Foundation (USA). Тһе pro- 
gramme is directed towards the activisation 
ang improvement of the subject-matter 
competence and scientific background of 
teachers of schools and colleges. The 
number of science institutes has increased 
from four in 1963 to more than eighty 
in 1966. About 6,500 schoo] teachers and 
3,500 college teachers have so far 
attended the institutes. А striking 
feature of the summer institutes is that 
it brings together in active ^ partici- 
pation school and college teachers, and lead- 
ing university professors. The programme 
of summer institutes is a major instrument 
in the country's effort towards the improve- 
ment of science education in schools and 
colleges. The UGC and the NCERT have 
under consideration an extensive follow-up 
programme of the summer institutes with 
а support of the US National Science Foun- 
ation. 


16.38. Books in Science. It is unfortunate 
that most of the quality books in science and 
technology even at the undergraduate stage 
are still very largely imported. All impor- 
ted books are not quality books. A large- 
scale import of textbooks in science and 
technology is not only expensive and costs 
foreign exchange, but it is bad for our intel- 
lectual morale. The country has the talent 
and other resources required to produce 
first-rate books, but it appears that what is 
lacking is determination and planned eflort. 
The Inter-University Board and the UGC 
should take a lead in the matter so that by 
the end of the fourth plan most of the books 
required at the undergraduate level and a 
considerable number at the postgraduate 
level are produced within the country. It is 
important that learned and professional 
societies in the country lend active support 
and encouragement to the preparation of 
outstanding books and monographs, and give 
high professional recognition to such work— 
it should enjoy a status accorded usually to 
research. 

16.39. Scientific Terminology. In this 
context a reference may be made to scienti- 
fic and technical terminology in the Indian 
languages. Such a terminology is necessary 
for the writing of science material and text- 
books in these languages. The Ministry of 
Education appointed, about five years ago, а 
Standing Commission on Scientific and Tech- 
nical Terminology. The Commission works 
in close association with the universities and 
professional bodies concerned with scientific 
terminology. It has published standard 


1 What is said here can also apply, mutatis mutandis, to degrees in the social sciences. 
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glossaries in Hindi of scientific terms re- 
quired at the school stage. In some science 
subjects glossaries have also been published 
for use at the first degree level. The Com- 
mission has followed the sound and practi- 
cal codes of adopting in Hindi and other 
regional languages the current English forms 
of international terms e.g. names of units, 
chemical elements and compounds, as also 
mathematical signs and symbols. Scienti- 
fic and technical terms which stand for con- 
cepts are translated into Hindi and other 
Indian languages, every attempt being made 
to have the same word in different languages. 
What the Commission has recommended 
and done in relation to Indian languages is 
in accordance with the standard practice in 
almost all countries. The present interna- 
tional vocabulary of science comprises a few 
million items, and a very large part of it 
relates to chemical compounds and medical 
terms. The vocabulary is mainly based on 
a thousand Greek and Latin roots. For stu- 
dents of science, specially medicine, it is a 
great advantage to learn a couple of hundred 
frequently used Greek and Latin roots which 
serve as bricks for word building in science. 
We suggest that this should be made a part 
of the curriculum. L. Hogben writes (The 


Mother Tongue, London 1964: ‘To use his 
emotionally neutral language of science in- 
telligently, and to add to its stock-in-trade, 
we do not need to be proficient in Greek or 
in Latin; but we do need to know a few 
hundred current roots derived from Greek 
words and a few hundred from Latin words 
with the meaning they now have by general 
consent in current speech. Unless we have 
such knowledge, we shall miss useful clues 
to meaning and we shall adopt or coin 
meaningless new words.' 
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16.40. Scientific Research and National 
Prosperity. In the modern world, scientific 
research constitutes a fundamental activity 
of a nation, vital to its progress, intellectual 
morale and well-being. 'The close inter- 
action between expenditure on research and 
development and the level of per. capita 


“GNP is apparent from a glance at Tables 


16.4 and 16.5. The figures for consumption 
of commercially produced energy per head 
of population provide a useful index of 
industrial development. Education and re- 
search are not only the fruits but also the 
seeds of industrial development. 


TABLE 16:4, EXPENDITURE ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT AND GNP (1960) 


Expenditure on research Consump- СМР. 
and development (1960) tion of Dollars 
Country ; commercially рег capita 
produced 
Percent Dollars per energy per 
of GNP capita capita (1960) 
я x (tons equi- 
valent coal) 
ERE Pei Ie a a ee 
U.S.A. : 3 T 4 i ; 2 2-8 78:4 8:0 2308:0 
U.S.S.R. * 6 ; қ А ‘ 2:3 36:4 2:9 же 
U.K. (1961) 2:7 35:4 4:9 1146.0 
France š А 2*1 27:0 2*5 1026:0 
Sweden М Я а 1:6 27:0 3:5 n 
Canada : 2 1:2 21:9 5:6 1408*0 
W. Germany у 4 1:6 20°0 3'6 1115.0 
Switzerland " Д 1:3 20:0 1'9 1463'0 
Netherlands 1 А * I'4 13:5 2:8 859-0 
Norway у 1 è ; о:7 то: 0 2*7 һе 
Боо: £ 4 i 0'7 9:3 Vs Я 
New Zealand 4 ‘ 0:6 8:9 2:0 13170 
Belgium 0:5 TS 4*1 1030: 0 
Јарап 1:6 6:2 1:3 404*0 
Hungary kc 2 T x 5 .. 
Poland { ош 59 3d. ре 
Mie 870 53 rds 51926 
Yugoslavia 0'7 И 4 А У 2 223*0 
f 0:2 0*4 Orr 198:0 
Lebanon o'I 0:3 oe dp tort 
БЕ o 9:3 Е 
КАШИ 3 3 Й А от от от 69: 0 
раат 3 2 3 А оёт or 0.1 5470 


Source. 


Taken from Underdeveloped Science in Underdeveloped Countries, Stevan Dedijer, Minerva, Autumn, 1963. 
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The current level of expenditure on re- 
search and development in India is about 
one rupee per capita, nearly 0.3 per cent of 
the GNP. It will be seen that India is al- 
most at the bottom end of the ‘international 
ladder’ of R & D effort expressed as a per- 
centage of the GNP. This will be seen in 
the chart on page 390. In making compa- 
risons between highly industrialized and 
under-industrialized countries, it should be 
remembered that, in poor countries, the 
GNP is not much beyond the level of bare 
subsistence; and the ‘surplus’ left after 


meeting the minimum needs of the people 
for food, clothing and shelter is a very 
small portion of the total GNP. 


16.41. Investment in Research. In an age 
characterised by science and technology 
research is almost a necessary ргесопді- 
tion for all kinds of human endeavour. In 
the industrially advanced countries the 
growth of investment in research and deve- 
lopment, and of manpower engaged in these 
activities, has surpassed all expectations. 
This will be seen from Table 16.5. 


_ TABLE 16,5. 


ESTIMATED GROSS EXPENDITURE ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT (GERD) 


AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT (GNP), 1962 


United Western Belgium France FR Nether- — United 
States Europe(') Germany lands .. Kingdom 
GERD in National Currency (millions) 17,531 6,625 4430 45419 860 634 
GERD in $ US (millions official exchange yah 
rate) с 2 E У A 17,531 45360 133 1,108 1,105 239 1,775 
GNP at market price (*) in national sem vien" 
currency (millions) 3 2 557,590 646,200 — 356,300 354,500 48,090 28,566 
GERD as % of GNP at market price 3'I 1-0 15 1:3 iun 18/15 63-2. 
Population (millions) 187 176 9 47 55 12 53 
R and D expenditure per capita (inj "m ur. 3 Uy 
$ U.S.) i 2 қ i 93°7 24°8 14.8 23°6 20:1 20:3 35°5 


т Belgium, France, Germany, Netherlands, United Kingdom. 
2 If GNP is taken at factor cost instead of market price, the ratios are as follows: 


United States 
Belgium . * 
France А 
Germany 
Netherlands 
United Kingdom 


Source . The OECD Observer, 


The total expenditure on research and 
development is between about 1 to 3 per 
cent of the GNP. It may also be pointed 
out that in some of the countries the re- 
search and development expenditure has 
increased nearly four-fold over the past 
decade. France spent 1.8 per cent of the 
GNP on research and development in 1962 
and it is expected to go up to 2.5 per cent 
by 1970. Also, over the same period the 
number of people employed in scientific 
work and higher education is likely to be 
doubled. Such high rates of growth can- 
not obviously be sustained indefinitely, For 
example, in the USA during the last two 
years there has been a considerable slowing 
down of the R and D growth rate, but it is 
not certain whether it is only a temporary 


. 


Special issue on Science, February, 1966, р. 11, 


phase or an indication of an approach to- 
wards a state of equilibrium (saturation 
stage). Even highly industrialized coun- 
tries will find it extremely difficult to pro- 
vide for research and development a figure 
GEM about 5 to 10 per cent of the 


16.42. Recently there has a eared a most 
valuable study on the рам of. re- 
search and development effort in Western 
Europe, North America and the USSR (by 
C. Freeman and A Young, OECD, Paris 
1965). A particularly significant feature of 
the Freeman-Young study is an attempt to 
estimate what they call a ‘research exchange 
rate.’ In the usual comparison of research 
and development expenditure in different 
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e е... 
countries, no account is taken of the and development and underscore the con- 
-fact that a given amount -of money in neetion between the percentage ^ of the 
one country does not generate the same national income spent on research and de- 
research ‘and development effort as іп “ап- velopment and the number of scientists 
Other country. In other words the official and ‘technologists expressed as a percent- 
exchange rate is likely to differ markedly age of the total population. If one of them 
from what may be called the research is high and the other low it cannot but 
exchange -raté. - Freeman and Young ~are  - -lead-to -inefficiency and —wastage. “То” do 
unable, on the basis of available data, to more:seience we need more scientists. In- 


provide precise figures, but as a tentative vestment on research and education are 


estimate the ratio of the American to the inseparable. For instance, in 1920, the total 
European research and development costs USA expenditure on research and. deve- 
is about L5 to 2. The. American costs. as lopment was 0.1 per.cent of the GNP; it 


Compared to the USSR are nearly: 3 times rose to 0.5 per cent by 1940. The current 
figure exceeds 3 per cent. The total num- 


as high. TU 
16.43. Tt is interesting to observe that (in ber of professionally quale ны 
1962, the year to which the study relates), Vics e ES Na. pete 
dit per и of the total Е and D ex- cent of the total labour force in 1940: the 
peneiture by the USA was for military and current figure is about 1.5 per cent and-is 
Space research. The. «corresponding figure expected to go up to 2 per cent by 1970. The 
for the UK was about 40 per cent, for. West Indian expenditure on R and D is 0.3 per 
Ж л 19 рег селі and still lower for. tute ts epar E the total strength of 
gium and the Netherlands. қ scientists-and engineers is only-a-few-hun- 
1644. We reproduce two tables from the |. dredths of one per cent of the labour force. 
Freeman-Young Report (Tables 16.6 and (The number of qualified | scientists. „апа 
16.7)... These “provide valuable insight’ into engineers is of the ‘order of a hundred 
the structure and organization of research thousand). и 


EARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ВУ 


TABLE 16:6. ESTIMATED GROSS EXPENDITURE ON RES 
SECTORS OF ECONOMY (1962) 
(їп percentages) 


Performance ‘Source of funds: 
EX — St 


Business Higher Govern- ‘Business "Higher © Govern- . 
enterprises '-education тепе апа ‘enterprise education merit and 


‘non-profit non-profit. 

United. States 4 3 ; } à 71 IO 19 .35 2: r 5363: 

Western Europe , Р 2 б f « 4 59 12 29 43 ott м г of # 4 

Belgium 5 5 5 v у 4 65 “13 "22 563 4 + МА 
France | 9 f i ¢ { Ч 5 48 14 38 800га 70, 

WesteGermany г, | s i Q . р бт 20 19 60 3 | 40. 

The Netherlands 3 у { 1 А бо 14 26 65 " d ‚35, 

United Kingdom è ^ > % 5 63 у 32 r 36 rt E 4 3 64 
f A Shar S 

jn 

еч? РРА 


11^ Edu.252; Ezi | j. xb кош p d ef Hse 
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TABLE 16-7. ESTIMATED MANPOWER ENGAGED ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT (1962) 


Scientists Other Total Total Total R&D R&D 
and personnel personnel population working personnel personnel 
engineers engaged on engaged on population per1,000 per 1,000 
engaged on. Rand D R and D (aged population working 
RandD 15—64) population 
Thousand 
full-time i 
equivalent Thousand Thousand Million ^ Million 
United States : 435.6 723.9 1,159.5 186,6 111,2 6.2 10.4 
USSR Р : ‚ (1)% 416-0 623°0 1,030: 0 220:0 142: 0 4'7 7'3 
(2) . (487-0) (0850) (1,472:0) (6*7) (104) 
Western Europe . 147'5 370.8 51843 176-1 11379 2:9 46 
Belgium i 4 8:1 12:9 21'9 9:2 6:0 2:3 3.5 
France є 28:0 83'2 III'*2 47'0 29:1 2:4 3:8 
Germany. . 2 í 4 40.1 102.1 142.2 54,7 56.7 2.6 3.9 
The Netherlands 12:6 20.2 32°8 Ir:8 TS 2:8 4*5 
UK г 58:7 152:4 2111 53:4 34:8 40 6:1 


*(1) ‘Conservative’ estimates; (2) including ‘project’ assumptions. 


. М.В. The population between the ages of 15 and 64 is a si 
large proportion is not actually working in this sense. 


ector capable of doing. productive work, but, of course, a 


SN et 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH IN SCIENCE 


16:45. We shall now turn to university 
research in science. It is unfortunate that 
we have less information about some essen- 
tial aspects of university research than 
about almost any other major aspect of 
education. This lack of information is per- 
haps both a cause and an effect ој the 
relative neglect of university research 
within the framework of the nation’s re- 
search activities and education. We would 
like to stress that within the UGC organi- 
zation an important place should be given 
to a continuous production of objective in- 
formation, by the most advanced methods 
available, on university research in India 
and its impact on Indian society. Further, 
as science in its essential aspects is univer- 
sal and supranational, in the formulation of 
a national research policy and its relation 
to educational policy it is important to 
make a systematic study and comparison 
with developments in other countries, and 
more significantly in the USSR, the USA, 
Japan, and the People’s Republic of China. 


16.46. A major weakness of Indian educa- 
tion and research is the relatively very 
small part played by the universities in 
the sum total of Indian research which it- 
self is far smaller than what it should be 
in relation to our capabilities and needs. 


Before independence there was little pro- 
vision for and little attention paid to re- 
search in the universities. The Govern- 
ment took little serious interest and pro- 
vided hardly any encouragement even to 
the most outstanding of the scientists. In 
spite of all these difficulties some of the 
Indian contributions have been in the fore- 
front of world science; but this serves only 
to highlight the general paucity and lack 
of research atmosphere in the universities. 
A stage has now been reached when deli- 
berate support and encouragement of ad- 
vanced study and research in the universi- 
ties should become a fundamental goal of 
our national policy. "This is central to the 


entire progress and development of science 
in the country. 


16.47. Research Function of Universi- 
ties. The research function of universities 
has many important aspects, and it has а 
powerful impact on the entire national 


life. Some major aspects can be summaris- 
ed as follows: 


(1) Production of Researchers. Тһе uni- 
versity is the central place for the identi- 
fication of research talent. It produces all 
or very nearly all the researchers of the 
country. It gives them basic training in 
research. Thus, the quality of national re- 
search depends to a very large extent on 
the quality of university research. 
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(2) Performance of Research. The uni- 
versities in educationally advanced coun- 
tries (but not in India today) do а very 
considerable portion of national research 
work, both in quantity and variety. The 
top leaders of science of a country are gene- 
rally in the universities or work їп the 
closest association with them. 


(3) Quality of Teaching. Engagement in 
research work is a major pre-condition for 
creative teaching and stimulation of crea- 
tivity- 

(4) Production of Teachers. Since the 
universities produce theif future teachers, 
and also for secondary schools, a developed 
research atmosphere in the universities 
has a direct bearing on the entire character 
and quality of teachers, and through them 
it influences the identification and develop- 
ment of their pupils. 


(5) Training of Leaders, Leaders and 
decision-makers in nearly all fields of na- 
tional life are now almost exclusively uni- 
versity trained. A major task of the uni- 
versities is to impart to the country’s 
future leaders an interest in the develop- 
ment of a scientific attitude in tackling the 
problems they are called upon to face in 
their work. 


(6) Consultative Function. Through Из 
research function, the university staff can 
and does provide advisory and consultative 
services. to other institutions engaged 
in research, production, decision-making, 
ete. This should. be vigorously encour- 
aged in our country. 


(7) Research Policy. In most countries it 
is the universities which supply the majority 
of advisory personnel for research policy 
bodies, including committees advising at the 
highest level of government. 


(8) Scientific Tradition. The university 
staff play a key role in the development and 
improvement of the scientific tradition of 
the country, and in the organization and de- 
velopment of a socially aware and, active 
scientific community. The university staff 
perform this function through their. con- 
tacts and communication with each other, 
and with scientists outside the university. 
Through individual contacts and through 
student societies the teachers help to deve- 
lop scientific tradition and proper norms of 
behaviour in the students—the scientific 
community of the future. Scientific socie- 
ties of staff and students in university de- 
partments and colleges play an important 


role in promoting research interest and 
creativity in the youth. 


(9) International Contacts. The academic 
bodies at a national level consisting largely 
of university scientists play a major role in 
promoting international contacts and under- 
Standing which often extend beyond the 
domain of science. 


(10) Government and Universities. A 
healthy relationship between university 
and the Government is of vital importance 
in ensuring a balanced and fruitful interac- 
tion between Government апа science 
generally. 


16.48. The creative scientists and engineers 
of a country are one of its most pei and 
also scarce assets. These should be so deve- 
loped as to generate a maximum *multiplier 
effect. The ‘multiplier effect’ of a top rank- 
ing scientist is generally maximum in a uni- 
versity: working in a university he con- 
tributes not only to scientific research but 
also to the building up of new talent--he 
serves as the focal point of inspiration and 
‘growing point’ of young creative scientists. 
It is important that more and more univer- 
sity people—that is teachers and students— 
should perform more and тоге research 
work and of a better and still better quality. 
As an ultimate goal every university teach- 
er in India should become a researcher, and 
every university researcher should become a 
teacher. Publication of quality research 
apart from good teaching ability, should be- 
come one of the basic criteria for advance- 
ment of teachers in their university career. 
Gifted students even at the undergraduate 
stage should be encouraged to participate in 
some form of research activity including 
field and project work and operational re- 
search type studies—special arrangements 
for the purpose could be made during vaca- 
tions. А certain proportion of the bright 
M.Sc. and Ph.D. students should spend also 
a portion of their time in teaching work, 
including participation in formal courses to 
undergraduate and postgraduate students. 
Also, wherever practicable, active scientists 
in the CSIR, AEC and other research insti- 
tutions outside the university system should 
be invited and induced to participate in 
teaching and research work, full-time or 
part-time, for short or long periods. Teach- 
ing stimulates research and creativity. It is 
a most fruitful and rewarding experience 


16.49. Academic Mobility. In the field of 
science at the postgraduate and research 
levels, we attach considerable importance to 
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mobility. of. students. (and) also. teachers) 
between universities ав well as between 
universities and. National Laboratories and 
other research institutions in. the country. 
We. recommend. that. it. should. be made 
possible. for selected postgraduate students 
to.spend,during their course work a term 
or two.in another. university or institution 
specializing in the subject ов their interest. 
These students shouid be awarded grants 
to cover their expenses. Further, the UGC 
Scheme of assisting teachers, research work- 
ег; and; laboratory. technicians. to. visit 
universities and | research. institutions .. for 
Shori;periods (a. few weeks. to a few 
months) should be considerably expanded. 
The scheme is important not only for the 
professional ,advancement, of othe staff; but 
also for promoting: cooperation. between 
universities andoreseareh institutions. 


16,50, 'Yeam:wock,. The. development. of. 


team-work:;is..an essential condition. for the 
improvement of the quality of university re- 
search» 46:18: also а: necessary condition for 
the--development оі а healthy, research at- 
mosphere:;and; research community с within 
thedepartments апа: within the. university 
systemy аза whole; | Team-work. must 
Бестегі. 16:45 ‹а travesty). of team-work 
andsthe: spirit: of research if:the profes- 
son or the-departmental head. puts his name 
ons every paper without his having contri- 
hutedsanything to. the solution: of. the. re- 
search.problem.. Unfortunately, this is not 
a'/rare-thing in-india. It should be a part of 
university research policy to eliminate ruth- 
lessly;such.spurious. and. parasitic, ‘team- 
work’, Further, there: should be. placed а 
limit оп the: number- of. research. students 
under..the; supervision: ой the head. ofa de- 
partmenti or anyother, teacher.: Research 
students іп: a; department. should. not. be. all 
assigned necessarily. to-tbe head of the. de= 
partment ог to. professors, only. Younger 
members;of the:stáff, if otherwise qualified, 
shouldsbe encouraged. and given facilities to 
guide and:supervise- research. 
02 49211009 Í { i 
16:51) Qualifications for Ph.D. Enrolments. 
The) qualifications for Ph.D. enrolment also 
need ito: be much more broad-based and flexi- 
ble Фћал 48: generally the: case... It) should 
bé made; possible for am MSc. іп а particular 
discipline toienrol for his doctoral work in a 
department belonging -to another: discipline 
or faculty; | subject: (ог thes approval, of . the 
head of the department concerned. This will 
help the development of inter-disciplinary 
areas; We should. also, ‘encourage research- 
minded ,engineering» graduates, to go in:di- 
rectly; for-Ph:D- incmathematics; physics and 


other science subjects—in зџсћ савез a post- 
graduate degree should not be insisted upon 
as an essential requirement; for: proceeding 
to Ph.D. work. This will help in attracting 
more persons, to engineering and technologi- 
cal research, 


16.52. Role of Mathematics. As pointed out 
earlier, it is almost inevitable that the gap 
between the scientific work in.a developing 
country and in an advanced country js larze, 
but usually it is very much bigger in some 
parts of the spectrum than in others. How- 
ever, if а developing country is to put forth 
its best.effort, and to sustain. it over a long 
period, of time, it. must seek some areas ої 
scientific enterprise where. it can expect to 
stretch itself to the utmost and do something 
of world significance... Identification of such 
areas is not-easy. It demands great insight, 
courage and imagination, but it is essential 
to the whole morale of a nation’s scientific 
endeavour. In this context a field of study 
which immediately.comes to mind is mathe- 
matics. 


16.53. We cannot over-stress the impor- 
tance of mathematics in relation to Science, 
education-and research. This has always 
been so but at no time has the significance 
of mathematies been greater than today. 
The new revolution in science based on cy- 
bernetics and automation which is likely 10 
be in full swing by the end of the century, 
may have an impact on men even greater 
than anything that has happened so far in 
human history. The cybernetic revolution 
would give a new importance and role to 
mathematics. For these and other reasons, 
it is important that deliberate etfort is made 
to place India on the *world map of mathe- 
matics’ within the next two decades or so. 
Advanced centres: of study in mathematics 
should be established at three or four uni- 
versities in the next five to ten years. An 
obvious place for one such centre, we think, 
is the University of Madras and the Rama- 
nujan Institute of Mathematics. 


16.54. We would also recommend that at 
least one of the major departments of ma- 
thematies in the universities is encouraged 
to take an active interest in exploring the 
possibilities of programmed learning jn ma- 
thematies for upgrading the knowledge and 
understanding of school and college .teach- 
ers. In this field we could use with great 
profit programmed texts produced abroad, 
especially in the USA. 


16.55: Аз an experimental project of great 
value and potentiality: forthe growth: of 
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mathematics in the country we suggest that 
one or two special secondary schools for 
pupils with unusual mathematical ability be 
set up in the. near future, It would be a 
residential school, teaching mathematics as 
also other allied subjects and attached to a 
university with front-rank. departments in 
mathematics and physical sciences. Неге 
gifted young students would conie in close 
contact with and be taught by university 
professors. This would give them a most 
stimulating and inspiring experience and 
promote actively the unfolding of their сгеа- 
tive abilities. 


16.56. We have suggested mathematics not 
only because of its intrinsic importance, but 
also-as itis relatively easier to identify 
young talent in mathematics than in other 
fields, It is generally admitted that there is 
no significant correlation between: creativity 
апа high examination scores. Recently Sir 
John Cockcroft has thus summarised the in- 
fluences which are important in the develop- 
ment of the creative scientists: 


A childhood environment in which knowledge 
and intelleetual effort are so highly valued. for 
themselves that an addiction to reading and study 
is firmly established at an early age. 


An unusual degree of independence which, 
amongst other things, leads to discovering early 
that a student can satisfy his curiosity by per- 
sonal efforts. 


An early dependence on. personal resources and 
on the.necessity to think for himself. 

An intensive drive that generates concentra- 
tion. апа. persistent, time-ignoring effort іп his 
studies and work. 

A secondary school training that tends.to em- 
phasize science rather than humanities. 

High, but not necessarily remarkably high, in- 
telligence.! 


16:57. Computer Technology. A. special 
effort should be made by the UGC to. pro- 
vide computation installations and training 
in programming on a selective basis in the 
universities. By the end of the fourth plan 
а good proportion of the universities should 
have basic, computer facilities to serve the 
requirements of study and research in 
science, mathematics апа social sciences. 
Whereas. general purpose computers should 
be widely available, sophisticated machines 
should, be used on an inter-institutional 
collaboration. basis. We suggest that 
the, UGC. appoint an expert committee 
to. work out а. ten-year. programme for the 
supply of, computers to universities. The 
possibility, of setting up an advanced centre 


1 The “School Science Review, 1966, р. 291. 


in. this field. for. the study -of computation 
theory, mathematical. logic апі: numerical 
analysis. may ђе examined by the. UGC. 


Incidentally, it; may be mentioned. that 
the.USA іп 1964 had about 15,000: electronic 
computers: (equivalent ІВМ 7,090), and the 
number: is increasing» at the rate of 25 per 
cent. per year. Some 1,500 0f these cost more 
than $ 750,000 each. Тһе UK іп 1964-had 
some .1,000.computers. As -for India, the 
number is less than fifty. 


16.58. The recent advances in electronics, 
as also ‘developments: in- the fundamental 
theory and design of computers, have given 
а new impetus to the study of the mecha- 
nism of the brain and allied problems. It 
would be desirable to support energetical-. 
ly and develop one or two active centres 
for the study of brain- and psycho-somatic 
phenomena, using modern’ techniques and. 
also drawing upon past Indian experience 
in this field which-even today in some ways: 
is of great significance. 


16.59. Equipment. Scientific research is 
becoming. increasingly complex, expensive 
and sophisticated, and it makes increasingly 
new demands. on specialized, elaborate and 
costly equipment and instruments. As an 
illustration, let us take the case of chemical 
research., In our country, there are hardly 
any umivers:ty laboratories of . chemistry. 
which are. equipped with mass-spectro- 
graphs, digital computers, nuclear magnetic 
resonance aoparatus (NMR), and so on; yet 
in.advanced countries these types of instru- 
ments are in common. use in chemical re- 
search. A recent report (Chemistry: Oppor- 
tunities and. Needs, 1965) of the US National 
Academy of Sciences provides а compre- 
hensive survey of the state of chemistry in 
the USA. The report indicates that where- 
as. the; use. of. NMR appeared in less. than 
опе-рег cent; of the articles published in the 
US Chemical Journals in 1958, the figure іп, 
1964 was 18 per cent. The digital compu- 
ters are now. used in about 16. рег. cent. of 
all'articles.. So rapid is the rate of develop- 
ment of science.and the, consequential obso- 
lescence of res2arch equipment and instru-. 
ments, that. no country can really afford to. 
base: its; research on any large-scale import 
of: foreign, equipment and hardware, . he 
levels of scientific. research in а country is. 
inevitably tied. -ир with the level of its 
technology. and, industry. н 
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716.60. A factor of vital importance for ап 
effective science programme at the uni- 
versity level is timely and adequate pro- 
vision of equipment needed for teaching 
апа research. Every effort should be made 
to fabricate equipment locally and only such 
items should be imported as are beyond 
our resources and ingenuity to produce in- 
digenously. Active measures will have to 


‚ be taken to ensure efficient utilization of 


existing equipment. The UGC should devise 
some suitable machinery so that research 
equipment not in use in one university may 
be transferred to another where it could 
be put to good use. Also, facilities for fab- 
тісайоп and repair of scientific equipment 
need to be considerably strengthened. We 
have already stressed the extreme import- 
ance of providing well-equipped workshops 
in universities and colleges, The UGC and 
the CSIR, should actively encourage and 
support some of the universities and 
national laboratories to organize instru- 
ment calibration and repair services for 
general use of the universities. Training 
of laboratory technicians should receive 
high priority. 


16.61. It is necessary to highlight the im- 
portance of study and research in the field 
of laboratory design. It is not possible for 
individual institutions to undertake this 
work on any serious scale, but they all need 
it and will benefit from it. The problem of 
laboratory design, and of libraries and edu- 
cational buildings generally is urgent and 
important, and it will assume even greater 
significance in the future in view of large- 
sce е expansion and plans for improvement 
of educational facilities. We strongly re- 
commend that a special unit for this pur- 
pose be set up in the UGC or the Ministry 
of Education. Its function will be to orga- 
nize surveys and studies as may be neces- 
sary, to render technical advice to the uni- 
versities and other institutions and to act 
as a clearing house of information general- 


ly. 


16.62. Administration of Science Depart- 
ments. Wherever we have visited the 
science departments of universities we 
have been seriously concerned about the 
heavy administrative load carried by the 
heads of departments. The work of routine 
administration and procurement of labora- 
tory equipment is often done at too heavy 
a cost to academic duties; and it is rather 
distressing to find that a good deal of time 
of first-rate scientists is wasted on such un- 
productive work. The administration of 
science departments needs to be radically 


reorganized, and without delay. The de- 
partments should not be loaded with ad- 
ministrative work except what is directly 
related to their functioning and is inescap- 
able. The heads of departments should 
have full authority with regard to procure- 
ment of scientific equipment and apparatus 
within their annual budget allocations. 
Adequate assistance for proper maintenance 
of accounts and general administration 
should be provided. The system of internal 
audit which has been introduced in some 
universities is certainly desirable in dealing 
with building construction and general 
stores, but it has hardly any utility in rela- 
tion to the work of teaching departments. 
On the other hand it often leads to needless 
delay and irritation. 


16.63, We consider the question of admi- 
nistration of science departments of such 
importance and urgency that we are inclin- 
ed to quote at some length from а note 
given to the Commission by one of our most 
distinguished scientists: 


One of the greatest hurdles in achieving an 
uninterrupted flow of scientific work is the pre- 
sent procedure of obtaining sanctions through a 
chain of officials which include the Superinten- 
dent of the Accounts Office, the Assistant Regis- 
trar, the Finance Officer and still higher autho- 
rities. Similarly, ‚а research worker, who re- 
quires a plug point to be repaired, often waits 
for months helplessly chasing papers from one 
official to another and making telephone calls to 
various persons trom the engineer downward. ... 
It is a pity that the universities follow a penny- 
wise and pound-foolish policy in attaching so 
little value to the time of their top scientists... . 
Presently the head of a large science depart- 
ment is largely a glorified clerk, an accountant 
and a filler of forms. He is appointed to do 
teaching and research work but the general set-up 
around him is such as to lay a dead hand on 
both teaching and research. Those, who still 
manage to do something, do it at the expense 
5. дез personal affairs and neglect of their 
amilies. 


16.64. If a science department is to make 
full use of its resources, it is necessary to 
associate the staff with the administration 
and decision-making in the department. We 
have recommended elsewhere the establish- 
ment of departmental committees which 
should function in science departments also. 
The committee should normally meet at 
least three or four times a year if not orice 
every month. It should deal with the dis- 
tribution of available funds between teach- 
ing and research, choice of special equip- 
ment, admission of students s ecially at 
the рова Јаја and research levels, and 
should also be consulted informally regard- 
ing selection of academic staff. It would be 
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desirable to establish the committees by 
university ordinance or regulation. Its pro- 
ceedings should be submitted to the vice- 
chancellor for his information and the Exe- 
cutive Council. The university regulations 
should also provide for the delegation by 
the head (with the approval of the vice- 
chancellor) of such of his powers and res- 
ponsibilities as may be necessary from time 
to time. 


16.65. Pure and Applied Research. We 
should now. turn to the subject of pure and 
applied research. It is often stated that uni- 
versities should perform almost exclusively 
pure (basic) research, leaving applied re- 
search and development in all branches of 
science to other institutions. This belief is 
based on an image of university role and of 
research which prevailed among a minority 
of university teachers in the scientific world 
some decades ago. The universities, in the 
industrialized countries, as shown by the 
distribution of the national research poten- 
tial and programme, make а substantial 
contribution to applied research, and some 
of them to a small degree even in develop- 
ment research. Today with the advance of 
science and technology the distinction bet- 
ween pure and applied research—between 
a research scientist and a research engineer 
—has become artificial and in several fields 
(е.д., electronics) it has almost disappeared. 
The same individual may be working at 
one time on pure research and at another 
time on an applied problem. The difference 
between pure and applied work is one of 
motivation and goals, and not of techniques 
and creativity. In pure research, one is 
concerned primarily with gaining a new in- 
sight or discovery of new knowledge, 
whereas in applied work the objective is 
to meet some felt needs in industrial de- 
velopment or production: applied research 
usually carries a time schedule limit for its 
completion. We strongly recommend that 
applied work such as developing important 
new techniques (new for the country) or 
designing and fabricating special. instru- 
ments or apparatus should receive proper 
recognition, and it should be made possible 
for such work to earn Ph.D. awards. Also 
it should be mentioned that whereas in the 
case of pure science a research contribution 
must bear international comparison to be 
of any value, the same is not equally valid 
in the field of applied science. In the case 
of pure research, the value of a contribu- 
tion in a particular field lies in the stimulus 
it provides to research in that field, but in 
the case of applied research, the value of a 
contribution lies in the stimulus it gives to 


local development of instrumentation, pro- 
cesses and techniques. 


16.67. In this context it may be observ- 
ed that pure science enjoys almost every- 
where much. greater prestige than applied 
research; and if anything this is more ас- 
centuated in countries where science is 
comparatively a new thing. Unless special 
care is taken, pure research will tend to 
dominate, and drive out applied work. It 
seems that, left to itself, there is nearly al- 
Ways a tendency for research (even in 
project-oriented laboratories) to become 
‘purer and purer’ unless there are strong 
counter-acting forces, This needs to be kept 
in view in the organization of research in 
technological institutions. These should 
place special emphasis on applied and in- 
dustrial research. 


16.68. In his discussions with us, profes- 
sor) Р. М. 5. Blackett particularly stressed 
the importance of applied research for a 
developing country like India. This neces- 
sarily implies close and intimate co-operation 
between research іп the universities 
and engineering institutions, usefully ет- 
ploying not only engineers but pure science 
investigators. The problems of industrial 
research need to be jointly tackled on a co- 
operative basis by staff in the universities 
and engineering institutions as well as those 
working in industry. There could and should 
be a movement of staff from universities to 
industry and vice-versa. Consultancy and 
advisory positions and even directorships in 
industrial concerns can be offered to aca- 
demic people. In West Germany industry 
has put up research institutions in colla- 
boration with some of the university de- 
partments, and they work together closely 
on many projects. This is worthwhile im- 
plementing in India wherever conditions 
and facilities are favourable. 


16.69. In the USSR, educational institu- 
tions work in close and active touch with 
industry. A considerable amount, of basic 
and applied research for industry is carried 
out in educational institutions (universities 
and engineering institutes), and is paid for 
by industry. In certain specialized fields 
high grade industrial engineers and scien- 
tists work on part-time basis as professors 
in educational institutions. Also, it is quite 
common for postgraduate students to do a 
part of their research in industrial estab- 
lishments using industrial plant and faci- 
Нез. 
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116.70. Academician P. Kapitza has in а 
recent article stressed the following condi- 
tions as essential for application of techni- 
vab:and:scientific discoveries to industry: 


Favourable moral and material conditions 
‘must be provided for industry to learn and adopt 
new «technology. Adopting a new technology 
means. doing something. that industry had not-done 
‘before. “The introduction of new technology is, 
‘therefore, іп the nature of a learning process 
‘for the industry. 


“There. must be adequate preliminary training 
in the ‘industry concerned before attempting to 
‘introduce new technology into it. 


Industry must поё. Бе overburdened with too 
‘many tasks and assignments. 


· t Effective learning..of new . technology by in- 
‘dustry is. possible only in favourable material 
“circumstances. 


It is essential to have carefully worked out 
programmes setting forth the procedures to be 
followed in . carrying out-.abplication of new 
technology -to industry. 


_ ‘Moral. conditions’ for the . co-operation -of 
о industry must be very favour- 
‘able, 


A survey has not yet been made showing 
how іп India the university research ро- 
tential is distributed along basic, mission- 
oriented basic, applied, and development re- 
search. It is essential that this survey Те 
made as soon as possible. One beginning 
in this direction should be made ру. analys- 
ing, the surveys made in various branches 
of research in Indian universities and by 
analysing the subject of Ph. D. theses from 
this point of view. 


16.71. Expenditure on University : Re- 
search. We shall now turn to expenditure 
on university research in India. The total 


expenditure on research and development 


for the year 1963-64, the latest year for 


which data is available, may be taken to be 


about.Rs. 600 million, that is, about 0.3 per 
cent of the GNP. The figure involves a 
considerable margin of uncertainty, and in 
part it arises from an.element of ambiguity 
in the definition of. research and. develop- 
ment. The expenditure incurred by the 
Central Government is.given in Table 16.8; 
that by the State Governments is shown 
in Table 16.9. 
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TABLE 16:8. CENTRAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE ON DIFFERENT 
SECTORS ОЕ SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH (1963-64) 


"T. "Agriculture: and "Forestry | 

2, Animal Husbandry, Fisheries and Dairy Research 
3» Scientific; Тадивиза сапа ‘Technological’ Reseatch 
4: Medical Public Health апа Forensic Sciences 

5. Irrigation and Power 

o. Geological Survey 

7 Atomic; Energy $ 
78. Economics atid Statistics 


9. "Archaeological Explorations: and Anthropological Survey 


то»! Railways š i 4 à 1 
11. Defence 


‚ ®з.. Percent- 
(in millions) аре 


3 4 
47'01 9'35 
17°95 3*57 
128*21 25:49 
26:71 5'31 
18:46 3:67 
37:81 7°52 
127*54 25°37 
21*43 4°26 
‘ H 1*96 0*39 
у н + D . . 8:13 1:62 
67°60 13:44 
TOTAL Я 502-81 "m ob 


"Source. Sciénce^i India; CSTR, New Delhi, 1966. 


г English translation of Professor P.L, Kapitza’s article published ' in КОМЗОМОГ5КАЈА PRAVADA ~of 


20 January 1966. 
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TABLE 16*9. EXPENDITURE ON RESEARCH AND DEVEL! 
BY THE STATE GOVERNMENTS IN ЕРЕН Y cies 


T Agriculture and Forestry : E $ ^ 
2. Animal Husbandry, Fisheries and Dairy Research 
3. Scientific, Industrial and Technological Research 
4. Medical and Public Health 2 1 D ; 
5. Irrigation and Power a 

6, Geological Survey 


———— 


Rs. (in millions) 


TOTAL t 54°34 


Source. Same as for Table 16 8 


16.73. The expenditure on university те- 
search is obviously hard to estimate, because, 
apart from other things, there is ап inhe- 
rent difficulty in separating expenditure on 
research from that on training. As a rea- 
sonable estimate, we should take the figure 
to be Rs. 200 million and it is likely to be 
less. АП the same, the figures demonstrate 
strikingly the fundamental weakness of the 
present structure of research expenditure 
in the country. University research receives 
far too small an allocation and if this is not 
radically corrected, the future of the entire 
research effort in the country will be in 
jeopardy. A comparison with а eountry 
sueh as the USA or the USSR is, perhaps 
hardly meaningful because the  seale of 
effort is of an altogether different order of 
magnitude. Still it is interesting to note 
that industrialized countries spend about 10 
per cent of the total, research and develop- 
ment effort on university research. If we 
exclude defence expenditure, the proportion 
would be about 20 per cent. The Indian 
figure is very much less, but even this is not 
the most significant aspect of the situation. 
The more important thing is that in all 
educationally advanced countries the ex- 
penditure on university research constitutes 
about half of the total exnenditure on high- 
er education. Also about one-half of the 
time, on an average, of university teachers 
is devoted to research, 16115 this balance 
between teaching and research which lends 
to the universities their peculiar strength 
and vitality. The percentage of total uni- 
versity expenditure devoted to research in 
our country is almost negligible. It is this 
imbalance which we must seek to redress as 
quickly as possible not only in the interest 
of university science but as crucial to the 
progress nd vitalitv of science in the 
country. We are definitely of the view that 
bv the end of the decade. something like a 
auarter of the total universitv expenditure 
should. ђе devoted to research, 

16.74. It would be desirable that in the 


41 Бап. —53 


early stages, the UGC makes separate allo- 
cations to the universities for support of ге- 
search. A related matter of great impor- 
tance is the provision of foreign exchange. 
The centres of advanced study and major 
universities described elsewhere іп the re- 
port would need an outlay of at least 50 
million dollars in foreign exchange spread 
over the next 10 years. A similar amount 
would be required for other institutions of 
science and engineering in the country. 
This would give a figure of a 100 million 
dollars over 10. years, ie, $ 10 million per 
year. In terms of rupees this would amount 
to Bs. 7.5 crores per year. There is а seri: 
ous shortage of basic literature in science 
and technology in our libraries, The sup: 
ply of journals is inadequate and there is 8 
large demand for back volumes of impor. 
tant periodicals. The expenditure on books 
and journals alone would account for over 
a crore of rupees a year. 


Basic RESEARCH OUTSIDE THE UNIVERSITIES 


16.75. We would like to draw special 
attention to one major problem, in the field 
of basic research. At present there are a 
number of institutions in the country which 
devote almost their entire effort on univer- 
sity type of research but function outside 
the university system. These institutions 
almost invariably (because of personal ini- 
tiative and other factors) succeed in secur- 
ing better salaries for their scientists, ex- 
pensive equipment and generally even more 
expensive buildings. Be that as it may, at 
the present level of our resources it will be 
most. unfortunate and short-sighted, almost 
suicidal. to organize fundamental research 
divorced from teaching. The real strength 
of the universities lies in that thev combine 
teaching and research, but this they can 
do effectively only if adequate facilities for 
research are made available to them. Тһе 
time has now come when а serious effort 
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should be made to "p within the univer- 
sities, or at any rate to link intimately with 
them, institutions devoted to fundamental 
research but functioning outside the univer- 
sity system.’ This is necessary as much in 
the interest of growth of science in the 
country as that of the institutions themselv- 
es. Institutions engaged in fundamental re- 
search and isolated from universities lack 
the critical and continuing challenge of 
fresh and youthful minds and cannot last 
for more than a generation even under 
favourable conditions. As a matter of 


national science policy, unless there be уегу-- 


exceptional reasons, the setting up of spe- 
cial facilities and institutions for basic re- 
search separate from teaching: should ђе 
avoided. 


16.76. Also, due to the opening of too 
many research laboratories, the universities 
have been denuded of their senior teachin 
and research personnel: As Dr. “Н. 7. 
Bhabha pointed out in his address" to the 
meeting of the International Council of 
Scientific Union, а few weeks before his 
tragic death, *.... the attempt to fill senior 
posts by mature scientists from outside 
must inevitably lead to their being taken 
away from the only institutions which have 
scientists in some measure, however inade- 
Био іп ап underdeveloped’ country, name- 
у, the universities, It cannot» be disputed 
that the cost of building the national labo» 


ratories on the lines followed by the Couns 


cil of Scientific and Industrial Research has 
the weakening of the universities by 

the drawing away of some of their good 

people, which is their most valuable asset’. 


BRAIN DRAIN 


Т. We would like to make a brief refe- 
Tence to the problem of ‘brain drain’. 
It is most desirable for the health and pro- 
gress of science in our country that a small 
proportion of young talent gets an opportu- 
nity for advanced study and research at 
world-famous centres abroad. The training 
and research fellowships, including teaching 
assistantships offered by several countries — 
by governments, universities, industries, 
Private institutions and foundations—are to 
be welcomed. A large proportion, of re- 
search students (some before and others 
after completing their Ph.D. work) from 
some of our leading departments of physics 


and mathematics go abroad every year; and 
the same applies to postgraduates in engi- 
neering and technology from the ITs 
Some of our outstanding people are also 
invited as visiting professors and several 
are offered appointments for indefinite 
periods in educational institutions and in- 
dustry abroad. All this has a side-effect 
which cannot be ignored. А considerable 
proportion—we have no precise estimates—- 
of those who go abroad tend to stay indefi- 
nitely and a sizeable number accept foreign 
nationality, The migration is largely 10 
~the-USA.... The. number. of Indian scientists 
abroad who registered themselves with the 
CSIR during the last five years was about 
6,900 whereas those who returned during 
the same period was about 2,900. 


16.78. Those who go abroad generally ob- 
tain far better emoluments than available in 
the country, and in general also better re- 
search facilities. However, not all who 
go out of India are necessarily first-rate 
scientists, nor are they of critical importance 
to the country’s requirements. We recognize 
that the seriousness of the ‘brain-drain’ is 
often exaggerated, but even so the problem 
is of sufficient importance to merit a close 
and systematic study. "Talent attracts 
talent, and even within a country this often 
leads to ipn a anomalies in the geagra- 
phical distribution of outstanding scientists 
and engineers. This is becoming quite a 
serious problem even in the USA. 


16.79. А. person. with: dominating research 
interests has a. dual loyalty, as it were, to 
his subject апа to his community. The first 
pulls him towards the place where he gets 
the best ‘climate’. and opportunities for 
work, and the second pulls him towards his 
homeland to share and to improve the lot 
of those amongst whom ће was born and 
nurtured. The weightage that an individual 
Elves to these at times conflicting forces 
depends. largely. оп his temperament, his 
sense of values апа social responsibility. 
а ор has an important role to play 

gre; It. should promote the sense of’ com- 
aiment to one's people.and social respon- 
sibility towards, them. but in no narrow Or 
chauvinistie sense. . It should inculcate a 
deep ренде of duty towards the community 
ің which one had the privilege of being 

orn and brought up. One should regard 


I Examples of such institutions are : Bose Research Institu ; тез Of! 
the Cultivation of Science (Calcutta) ; Tata Institüte of Fundamental Reva oh Laboratories pp the Indian Association for 


(Ahmedabad), Birba] Sahni Institute (Lucknow); 


Mathematical Research Institute (| сеңі 


Physical Research Laboratory 
Raman Institute (Bangalore), 
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it ав а part of fortune if through know- 
ledge one one’ in the 
pursuit of не ме 


16.89, It may be pointed out that in recent 
years the migration of scientists and engi- 
neers between different countries is nearly 


than 
of US tes in science 4 
It Sd ау а of 8 per cent іп 1957. 
Table 16.10 gives interesting information 
about — md of scientists and engineers 


to the 


TABLE 16-10, MIGRATION OF SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS TO Thk USA 


Country of fast permanent residence 


tt nee — 


Immigrants into the USA 
(Annual average 1946-61) 


rt 


Immigrants ax a percentage of 1 
output of science and ed 


Oe — M áÀMM —— 


Scientists Engineers wee Seientists Engineers bm 


Engineers Engineers 
a u 
France 26 $6 82 os а о 
FR Germany " 124 301 425 60 9 8 8-2 
Netherlands : 3 102 136 7:9 21-8 151 
United Kingdom ; 155 507 662 2. 17a 7% 
—— MÀ 
TOTAL WESTERN EUROPE 339 966 1,305 as 8:7 5% 
————————————ÉRÉÓÉÉáÁ. 
Austria ; 23 43 66 "m 199 той) 
Greece { 14 59 “ 3'6 20-7 10-2 
Ireland Í 13 32 45 4:7 154 өз 
Ttaly 1 š 29 42 71 o'9 41 13 
Norway 4 % 6 72 78 3:4 a3 162 
Sweden Se 8 97 195 1*3 16*3 La] 
Switzerland 8 4 L 38 96 134 106 22-4 170 
трн ОНИ 
' ALL EUROPE (including others) Я 549 1,64 2,233 у m M 
Canada 5 р й " к 3 В 212 1,027 1,239 12:4 45:0 313 
ALL COUNTRIES 1,114 3755 4,869 “ 
(1) Estimated, 


Source. Scienti 
dn the OECD Area, OECD 3rd International 

16.81. The total number of foreign citi- 
zens in the US colleges and universities was 
91,000 in the academic year 1964-65. Of this 
82,000 were students . (469 were under- 
graduates) and 9,000 were teachers or per- 
sons holding research appointments. Canada 

ovided the largest number of foreign stu- 
Binté (9,253) and India came second with 
6,813 students. The UK provided the largest 
number of faculty members and research 
appointments (1,166), Japan stood second, 
and India third (1,002). The distribution 
of Indian students according to field of 
major interest was: agriculture. 322, busi- 
ness administration 342, education 225, engi- 
neering 2,880, humanities 455, medica! 
sciences 285, physical and cultural sciences 


1.аш taken {тот Орел Doors, 1965, Institute of International Education, New У 00000 


Manpower from Abroad, NSF 62-24, Washington, and Resources of Scientific and Technical Personnel 
i Survey, Paris, 1963. | 


1,561, social sciences 690. The number of 
American citizens abroad in 1964-65 was 
22,000. Of this 18,000 were students (about 
11,000 «о Europe) and 4,000 faculty апа 
administrative staff members! ,. 


16.82. The UK Royal Society Committee 
which examined this question sometime 
ago reported that ‘the emigration of pu 
tists has created some serious gaps in the 
scientific effort.” Incidentally, we may 
point out that Japan has hardly any ‘b 
drain’ problem: the Japanese scient 
abroad in large numbers, but they go n dc 
putation and almost always return to the 
country. hber 


UTE) 
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FELLOWSHIPS FOR OVERSEAS TRAINING 


16.83, Apart from fellowships awarded by 
foreign agencies, there is a real need for 
institution by the government of a limited 
number of research fellowships, say about 
100, to be awarded every year for study and 
research abroad. These fellowships should 
be awarded to persons of outstanding 
‘ability, selected on an all-India basis and 
in subjects related to our teaching and re- 
search needs, The awardees should hold 
teaching or research appointments (or be 
pre-selected for such appointments) and 
there should be some form of ‘bonding’ for 
them to return to their institutions. Also 
no less important is the training of techni- 
cians for specialized work. We should avail 
of the research and training facilities in 
countries like Japan, Sweden, France, 
Germany, besides the USA, the UK, and the 
USSR for the purpose. 


NATIONAL ЭстемсЕ PoLicv 


16.84. Science policy and decisions соп- 
cerning science now play such a vital role 
in the national economy and defence that it 
is most important for the governmental 
authorities at the highest level to ensure 
that on major scientific issues they can get 
advice which is as impartial and objective 
as it possibly can be. It is important to 
have an advisory body which is appropriate 
for this purpose. Such a body should have 
On it, besides heads of major agencies con- 
cerned with scientific research, persons who 
have a high standing and regard in their 
professions and who inspire general confi- 
dence—a proportion of these members 
should be distinguished young scientists in 
their thirties, The number of such persons 
should not be less than the agency heads. 
They could be from the universities, re- 
search institutions (government or non- 
government), industry and public life. The 
advisory body should also have on it not 
only Scientists and technologists but also 
economists and social scientists and persons 


with experience of industry and manage- 
ment. 


16.85. A fundamental concern of science 
research policy is the relative allocation of 
priorities with reference to different sectors 
of scientific effort, both in terms of subjects 
and in terms of operating agencies. This 
is a problem which involves vital scientific 
issues, but it goes beyond science. It 
involves important economic and poli- 
tical considerations. Тһе resources іп 
men and material available at any time 


for R and D are severely limited. This is 
so even for affluent countries. The number 
of able scientists and engineers is often the 
critical factor in determining the total 
volume of the R and D effort. Difficult and 
sometimes unpleasant choices have to be 
made among the many competing claims 
on the use of the available talent and pro- 
fessional manpower. This is inevitable, and 
a responsibility which cannot be shirked. 
To lay down effective and operational prio- 
rities is not at all an easy thing. It needs 
a relatively well-defined formation of the 
national goals and objectives, and it needs 
hard, courageous and imaginative thinking. 


16.86. The present Scientific Advisory 
Committee to the Cabinet cannot perhaps 
be considered to have effectively performed 
the functions envisaged above, no matter 
what its terms of reference are. The Com- 
mittee is mainly constituted of representa- 
tives of the important research organizations 
in the country. This makes, to say the least, 
an objective and critical examination of 
issues of national research policy difficult. 
The members are often too directly involved 
to be able to take an objective and detached 
view. In most of the advanced countries 
the top Advisory Committee is composed 
of people who have no ‘vested interests’ 
in an institution to defend or to fight for. 


16.87. We recommend that the Scientific 
Advisory Committee be reorganized and 
provided with an effective secretariat with 
a professional component adequate to its 
tasks. The Committee should be in a posi- 
Чоп to assess the broad scientific needs of 
the country including the universities and 
advise government "оп “science policy” and 
allocation of total resources between differ- 
ent sectors of scientific activities. The task 
of this body should be to review continu- 
ously the national research policy situation. 


16.88. Recently the Atomic Ene 
partment has undertak Par crane 


research in radio astror 
field of molecular biol 
the AEC in these fiel 
But it needs to be 


гру De 
еп a programme for 
лоту and also in the 
ogy. The interest of 
uos " to be ДЕ ОРА. 
Stressed that these fields 
of ege should primarily be developed 
th лье: in the universities unless 
i ere be compelling reasons to the con- 
rary (we are not aware of such reasons). 


16.89. We should like at this sta 5 
Stage to say 
a word about the Research Councils. We 
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have the Council of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, the Indian Council of Agri- 
cultural Research, the Medical Research 
Council and the Defence Research Council. 
It is our view that bodies concerned with 
science policy and implementation and 
which have executive and managerial 
functions requiring detailed and expert 
examination of diverse issues should ordi- 
narily have professional scientists, engineers 
or science administrators of high standing 
as their chairmen. 


16.90. We may mention that in most of 
the scientifically advanced countries the 
organization at the national and govern- 
mental levels of research has undergone 
drastic changes during the last five years 
orso. In the UK, following the Trend Com- 
mittee Report, the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research (which corresponds 
to the CSIR) has been completely overhaul- 
ed. In its place there has been constituted 
the Science Research Council which deals 
with those functions of the DSIR which 
were concerned with basie research, fellow- 
ship awards and research grants to univer- 
sities. Several of the DSIR laboratories, 
including the National Physical Laboratory 
have been transferred. to the new Ministry 
of Technology with a view to bring the la- 
boratories into closer relationship with in- 
dustry. The AEC is with the Ministry of 
Technology. There is also an Advisory 
Council on Science Policy. 


16.91. It should be a major task of the 
national research policy, and policies of the 
universities to provide a ‘climate’ conducive 
to research, and to prevent and eliminate, 
through energetic and public measures, all 
dangers and infringements of autonomy 
and freedom of action in research. It should 
be recognized that all this needs deliberate 
effort, and it also takes time. To quote 
Michael Polyani: ‘Those who have visited 
the parts of the. world where scientific life 
is just beginning, know the back-breaking 
struggle that the lack of scientific tradition 
imposes on the pioneers. Here research 
work stagnates for lack of stimulus, there 
it runs wild in the absence of any proper 
directive influence. Unsound reputation 
grows like mushrooms, based оп nothing 
but common place achievements, or even 
more on empty boasts. .. However rich ihe 
fund of local genius may be, such environ- 
ments will fail to bring it to fruition. 


16.92. In the case of scientific work, zest 
and enthusiasm of high quality are extre- 


1 Fred Hoyle, 


mely important. This needs freedom from 
petty worries and distractions, a proper 
research climate and a good morale among 
scientists. It 15 no easy thing to build 
scientifie institutions with international re- 
putation. These demand single-minded 
effort, devotion and dedication. 


16.93. In determining our priorities for re- 
search we should be guided by our own 
national needs and not be unduly influenc- 
ed by what may happen to be the current 
fashion in science. If space research and 
nuclear physics are given à high place in 
a nation's programme of research, it will 
be futile to expect that the young talent 
will elect agriculture or industrial research. 
If marble floors and possession of expensive 
equipment become the outer symbols of 
Scientific status, a waste of national ге- 
sources in the name of science and research 
becomes almost inevitable. Fred Hoyle has 
observed: ‘People who work in marvellous 
buildings are dominated by those buildings, 
whereas it is the other way round for people 
who work in rabbit warrens. The builders of 
the great European cathedrals knew this 
perfectly well. Walk into a big cathedral 
and it  wioes your brain clean of al) 
thoughts. The same thing happens when 
you walk into these wonderful modern 
office blocks. The same thing happens all 
too easily in big science.'! 


SCIENCE ACADEMY 


16.94. In the scientific life of a country a 
national organization or academy of sciences 
occupies an exceedingly important place. In 
some ways its role is crucial for the growth 
of science education and research. While 
this is not the place to go into the subject 
at any length, we feel that a brief reference 
is necessary. 


+ 

16.95. In India the role of a National Аса- 
demy is performed partly by the National 
Institute of Sciences. However, it may 
need some drastic reorganization, if the 
Institute is to exercise a vigorous leader- 
ship in science and play a more significant 
role in the scientific activities of the nation. 
In recent decades the demarcation between 
science and technology has become іп- 
creasingly thin and artificial, and for this 
and other reasons, it may be desirable to 
widen the scove of the fellowship and bring 
into the Institute more engineers and tech- 
nologists. Further, if the Institute is to be 
seriously concerned with the  inter-action 
between science, economic growth and 


Of Men and Galaxies. University of Washington Press, 1964. 
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national development, it would be useful 
to extend the fellowship to economists and 
social scientists. This is the practice in 
several academies, the most important be- 
ing the Soviet Academy of Science. 


16.96. In the above context, we may refer 
also to the Science Council of Japan estab- 
lished after World War II, as it has some 
features which could perhaps ре usefully 
incorporated in our own organizations. The 
Council is the legal and official representa- 
tive body of the scientists of Japan: The 
JSC has no direct control over research. Its 
function is to determine what is best for 
science in Japan and to advise government 
accordingly. It is under the jurisdiction of 
the Prime Minister. It has seven divisions: 


(1) literature, philosophy, pedagogy, psy- 


chology and sociology, history; (2) law, 
political science; (3) economics, commerce 
and business administration; (4) рше 
science; (5) engineering; (6) agriculture; 
i7) medicine, dentistry, pharmacology. The 
210 menibers of the Council, 30 from each 
of the seven divisions, hold office for three 
years. They are elected by a nationwide 
constituency of electors who аге either 
graduates of at least two years standing or 
possess five or more years of actual re- 
search experience. The Council has а 
Management Committee of 31 members. 
The constitution of the Japanese Council is 
highly democratic. In these ‘days when 
science impinges on broad issues of econo- 
mie and national policies, it is desirable 
that a national organization of scientists is 
not controlled entirely by the scientific aris- 
toeracy, as it were, but the entire scientific 
community gets a chance to participate in 
the life and work of the organization. 


16.97. Many of the major issues of science 
policy inyolve considerations which go out- 
side the strict domain of science. Та view 
of this, and other reasons, it is an advantage 
for a national organization which claims to 
speak on behalf of the scientific community 
to involve in its deliberations some elected 
representatives of the entire fraternity of 
science. For a country of the size of India 
it may not be possible to adopt the pattern 
of the Science Council of Japan, but the 
possibility could be explored of associating 
with the National Institute of Sciences a 
small number of scientists (not fellows of 
the Institute) elected by thë scientific com- 
munity. Тһе number of such members 
could be limited to about a third of the 
total strength of the Council. Such an 


arrangement would help. the process of 
activization of science Бу bringing 
closer contact and participation between its 
different components. 


16.98. A national academy has also a major 
function in promoting international rela- 
tions in science. Such a body represents the 
country on international scientific crga- 
nizations such as the International Council 
of Scientific Unions and its various com- 
mittees. India is almost the solitary case 
of a country which is not represented on 
the ICSU by a professional academy but by 
the Government. It is worth mentioning 
that science academies often help in fur- 
thering . cooperation -~ between countries 
amongst which political relations may not 
be normal.’ 


CONCLUSION 


16.99. The broad conclusions are simple 
and apparent. But often it is the obvious 
things which are the hardest to implement: 


—Strengthening of university science 
and research should be conceived as 
a fundamental. goal of. nationa 
science policy. 


—in the universities, good Work, good 
*eaching and good research should 
De energetically and generously sup- 
ported at all levels. In science the 
output in terms of achievement is 
directly proportional to the input in 
terms of hard апа honest work 
Work of poor quality and pseudo- 
research should be ruthlessly dis- 
couraged. 

—Contaets between the universities and 
national laboratories, scientific gov. 
ernment departments, and industry 
should be vigorously promoted and 
swengthened. Any one who has a 
real competency and willingness to 
participate іп university ^ work 
should be encouraged to do so. So 
great and urgent is our need tha: 


all resources need to be f u x 
ploited. co thin 


—Right climate’, leadership and dedi- 
cation are important factors in pro- 
moting team-work and in generating 
scientific work of high qualits. 
Able and gifted men should be giver: 
every opportunity for concentrated 
and sustained work free from petty 
worries and distractions. Informal 
and enlightened public support of 


т Forinstance, the USA Academy of Sciences has shown much. initiativein exploring the possibiliti ientific 
cooperation with the Peoples’ Republic of China. (Science, June 17, 1966). Possibilities of scientific 
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science (but not lip service or un- 
| critical adoration) is ап essential 
factor in creating a proper climate 
for scientific work. Science should 
not only be held in high regard but 
it should also enjoy the confidence 
of the public.’ The universities have 
an obligation and a role jn promot- 
ing public awareness and under 
standing of the organization and 
achievement of science in the 
country, its strengths and weak- 
nesses. 


--In science departments, the adminis- 
trative load ang ‘routine’ should be 
cut down to a minimum. 


--Teaching and research аге mutually 
supporting activities. There is no 
real border line between them—- 
they merge into each other. In 
their symbiotic combination lies the 
unique and peculiar strength cf the 
universities. 


—Опг resources are limited, so one has 
to spend more thought to get more 
out of our resources—spending 
thought is more difficult than spend- 
jng money. 


16.100. Science education and research 
are crucial to the entire developmental 
process of the country. The experience of 
several] countries, notably the USSR and 
Japan has shown that it is only on the basis 
of purposeful science education and research 
that a stagnant economy сап be radically 
transformed into an industria] economy in 
a comparatively short time. The highest 
priority therefore has to be given to the im- 
provement in the quality, as also a balanced 
expansion, of science. education and ге- 
search. The responsibility for this rests 
primarily with the Central Government and 
the scientific agencies closely associated 
with it. They alone can provide the neces- 
sary leadership and resources. 


16.101. We cannot conclude this chapter 
better than by recalling the memorable 
words of Jawaharlal Nehru: 


Science has developed at ап ever-increasing 
pace since the beginning of the century, so that 
the gap between the advanced and backward 
countries has widened more and more. It is only 
by adopting the most vigorous measures and by 
putting forward our utmost effort into the de- 
velopment of science that we can bridge the дар. 
It is an inherent obligation of a great country 
like India, with its traditions of scholarshio and 
original thinking and its great cultural heritage, 
to participate fully in the | march of science, 
which is probably mankind’s greatest enterprise 
today.t. ive. by 


gj 


т Statement in Parliament on the Science Policy Resolution. 


CHAPTER XVII 
ADULT EDUCATION 


I. The Scope of Adult Education, (1—6). 


IL Liquidation of Illiteracy. (T) The need for 
action; (14) The targets; (14) The concept of lite- 
racy; (15) Programmes for arresting the growth 
of illiteracy, (17) The strategy; (19) The selective 
approach; (21) The mass approach; (25) The new 
function of the school; (26) Conditions necessary 
for the success of literacy programmes: 
(27) Literacy for women; (29) Role of radio, 
television and audio-visual aids; (30) The 
follow-up. 

ІП. Continuing Education. (32) Significance; 
(34) General recommendations; (37) Education 


THE Scope or ADULT ÉDUCATION 


17.1. Education does not end with schooling 
but it is a life-long process. The adult today 
has need of an understanding of the 
rapidly changing world and the growing 
complexities of society. Even those who 
have had the most sophisticated education 
must continue to learn; the alternative is 
obsolescence. 


17.2. One of the major planks in the 
strategy of a society which is determined to 
achieve economic development, social trans- 
formation and effective social security 
should be to educate its citizens to partici- 
pate in its developmental programmes 
willingly, intelligently and efficiently. This 
is particularly urgent in a society in which 
masses of people have missed schooling and 
in which the education given has been irre- 
levant to the developmental needs. The 
farmer who tills the soil or the worker 
who turns the machine must understand 
the nature of the soil and the machine and 
acquire some acquaintance with the scienti- 
Яс processes involved іп production іп 
order to be able to adoot new practices and 
improve upon them. Mere persuasion or 
coercion cannot arrest population growth: 


of industrial workers; (42) Special programmes 
and institutions. 

IV. Correspondence Courses. (44—56) 

V. Libraries. (56—60) 


VI. The Role of Universities in Adult Edu- 
cation. (61) Significance; (63) Programmes; 
(65) Administration and finance. 


VIL Organization and Administration. (68) 
National Board of Adult Education; (69) Adult 
education—a total Government function; (70) 
Voluntary agencies. 


people must understand the implications of 
unchecked increase in population, acquire 
some knowledge of the laws of life and ap- 
preciate individual responsibility in pro- 
grammes of family planning. No nation 
can leave its security only to the police and 
the army; to a large extent national secu- 
rity depends upon the education of citizens, 
their knowledge of affairs, their character 
and sense of discipline and their ability to 
participate effectively in security measures. 


17.3. Thus viewed, the function of adult 
education in a democracy is to provide every 
adult citizen with an opportunity for edu- 
cation of the type which he wishes and 
which he should have for his personal en- 
richment, professional advancement and 


effecti IE А VE 
= ive participation in social and political 


17.4. In normal conditions то 
adult education presume NEU eres 
In the Indian context 70 per cent of ‘the 
people are unable to read and write and 
naturally, liquidation of illiteracy becomes 
a matter of immediate national concern. 


17.5. The scope of adult ed ion is wi 
) cope ucat EH 
as wide as life itself. Its рений 
somewhat different from those of the normal 
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school system: It deperids upon the sup- 
port it receives from seyeral agencies, 
párticülarly the universities and public 
institutions and libraries, The effectiveness 
of thé programmes of adult education 
depends upon a competent administrative 
machinery. 


17.6. An effective programme бЁ adiilt edü- 
cation in the Indian context should envisage 
the following: 


— liquidation of illiteracy; 

— continuing ‘education; 

"— correspondence courses; 

— libraries: 

— role. of universities in adult educa- 
tion; and 

organization and administration of 
adult education. 


| 


We shall discuss these in the present 
chapter. 


“LIQUIDATION OF ILLITERACY 


17.7. The Need for Action. Tndia was 
more illiterate in 1961 than in 1951, with an 
addition of about 36 million illiterates. In 
1966, it has 20 million more illiterates than 
in 1961. This hds happened despite unpre- 
cedented expansion of primary education 
and despite many literacy drives and pro- 
grammes. . Though..the percentage of lite- 
racy, has risen from 16:6 per cent in 1951 to 
24 рег cent in 1961 and 28:6 рег cent іп 1966; 
ar, faster growth of population has pushed 
the. country further behind in its attempts 
ta, reach universal literacy. Тһе moral is 
obvious: conventional methods of hastening 
literacy are of poor avail. If the trend is to 
he: reversed, a massive unorthodox national 


effort is necessary. 


178, The price which the individual as 
wll as thé mation pays for illiteracy is high, 
although one grows accustomed to the per- 
sisting malady and becomes insensitive to 
thé harm it does. The circumstances of 
modern life condemn the illiterate to live an 
inferior existence. He has little prospect. of 
a reasonable’ income. He remains isolated 
fróm sophisticated social processes, such аз 
democratic soverntnent апа commercial 
marketins, The uneducated is not in reality 


a free eitizen, ‘Illiteracy as а mass pheno- 
тепоп blocks economic and social progress, 
affects “economic productivity, population 
control, national integration ‘and security 
and improvement in health and sanitation. 
In the words of Prof. V. K. R. V. Rao, Mem- 
ber, Planning Commission, "Without adult 
education and adult literacy, it is not 
possible to have that range and speed of 
economic and social development which we 
require, nor is it possible to have that con- 
tent, or. quality or tone to our economic and 
social development that makes it worth- 
while, in terms. of values апі. welfare., A 
programme. of adult education and adult 
literacy should therefore take a front place 
in_any,,programme for economic and social 
development’ 


17.9. There can be little disagreement with 
the above general statements which, in one 
way or another, were recognized even 
before independence. But the principal 
strategy adopted so far to make the people 
literate has’ been to place an exclusive em- 
phasis on the development of a programme 
of free and compulsory education for all 
children till they reach the age of 14 years. 
If this could have been effectively imple- 
mented: by 1960, as once visualized, the 
problem would have been considerably sim- 
plified. However, for reasons which have 
been examined elsewhere, it has not yet 
been possible to implement the programme 
and we сап at best hope to provide five 
vears of effective education to every child 
by. 1976 and of seven years by 1986. More- 
over. the system ‘of primary education con- 
tinues to be largely ineffective and wasteful 
and many children who pass through it 
either do not attain functional literacy or 
lapse into illiteracy soon afterwards. Tf we 
аге to continue our dependence оп this 
programme alone for the liquidation of 
illiteraev. we таз not reach our бола! even 
by 2000 A.D.! ТЕ is, therefore, evident that, 
while our efforts to develop a programme 
of free and compulsory education should 
continue with redoubled vigour, a time has 
come when a massive and direct attack on 
mass illiteracy is necessary. 


17.10. This, is not to say that no direct 
attack on mass illiteracy has heen. Jaunched 
~ so far. Та fact. the history of adult educa- 
, tion during: the last, thirty. years shows hat 


ад: ивы 


т Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao, Education and Human Resource Development, Allied Publishers, New Delhi, 1966, 
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many literacy drives have been organized 
on a State or a local basis, which were laun- 
ched with considerable drive and enthusiasm 
but which petered out in apathy and dissi- 
pated efforts a few years later. There are 
several reasons for this. The campaigns 
were too limited in scale to achieve a signi- 
ficant advance and generate enthusiasm for 
further effort, They also tended іо Бе 
sporadic and  uncoordinated—government 
departments, voluntary agencies, educational 
institutions and individuals working more 
in isolation than in active collaboration with 
other agencies. They were often launched 
hastily, without the careful assessment of 
the needs and interests of adults, without 
awakening public interest or stimulating the 
desire to learn and without adequate 
provision for the follow-up work in the 
absence of which no lasting results could be 
obtained. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
they failed. 


17.11. Sustained support and purposeful 
orientation of literacy programmes depend 
upon. conscious ‘acceptance ој certain, basic’ 
facts. For instance, it should Бе’ accepted 
thatthe’ pace of industrialization and то- 
dernization of agriculture and in general of 
the economic progress of the country is inhi- 
bited by the large number of illiterates who 
constitute the ‘work-force’. Assuming that 
the age-group 15—44 constitutes the work 
force, it includes 144 millions of persons or 
67.4 per cent of the age-group who аге 
illiterate. Further, illiterate people tend to 
resist change and cling to traditional forms 
of life, while modernization of social life 
demands revolutionary changes’ іп the ас- 
cepted pattern. Illiteracy among {һе 
masses is inconsistent with the spirit of the 
age іп which scientific апа technical 
progress determines the way of life and 
standards of living.’ New ideas and. new 
practices cannot be effectively communicat: 
ed to minds which are untrained to recéive 
them and to make use of them, Whether it 
15 family planning or improvement of sani- 
tary standards or any programme of social 
security or any move which requires change 
of attitude and habits of life, it must make 
sense to the people. Similarly, it should be 
realized that uneducated people cannot 
make a real democracy, the essence of which 
lies in participation by the people in orga- 
nized civic life and in important decision- 


т See Paper on Magnitude of Illiteracy in India Supplementary Volume Т GPart У, 
LI . 


The Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, Article 26 of which. states 


national life. Lack of conviction is evident 
from the fact that so far there has been no 
political commitment to any programme of 
adult-educátion. This may be due to some 
extent to the magnitude of the problem. 
The numbers involved are so great, resourc- 
es demanded in terms of finance and trained 
personnel so apparently enormous, that 
there is a natural tendency, particularly in 
the face of the competing priorities, to give 
up the goal-as unattainable and to leave the 
solution to time and to the development of 
universal primary. education. This. attitude 
is unhelpful)! Уе think that the problem 
must be faced resolutely and realisticallv 
апа ‘we are convinced that indifference to it 
will, not remain ‘unpunished. 


17.12, To put an end to this intolerable 
situation, we recommend а nationwide, 
coherent and’ sustained campaign for liqui- 
dation ‘of illiteracy. The campaign approach 
is necessitated by the lack of resources and 
realization of the urgency of the problem. 
The campaign should be inspired by a faith 
in its vital significance to national life and 
should be organized and supported vigorous- 
Iv by the social and political leadership in 
the country. It should involve the Central, 
State and Local governments, all govern- 
mental agencies, all voluntary agencies and 
private organizations and. industries, all 
educational; institutions ranging. from the 
universities. to primary schools and above 
all, all. educated’. men апа. women in the 
country. A lesser effort will fail to gene- 
rate the necessary motivation апа build. up 
effective momentum; The task is enor- 
mous!y difficult. ТЕ requires a spirit of dedi- 
cation, imaginative organization, intelligent 
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cooperation, of all-agencies involved and un- 
pruaging emort ana sacrifice on ine part ог 
ше workers. However, ше task сап be 
acnieved; 1t was acnieved in the USSK im- 
mediately aiter the Revolution. Тре deter- 
mined &ussian ettort gained for the country 
much more than mere universal literacy. 
It gave tne people a sense of achievement 
anu national pride and prepared it for 
рагасірапоп in social transtormation. ‘The 
sicüauon in India is somewhat ditterent, but 
а mugnty effort similar to the Russian will 
pe “ап educational experience of great 
national significance. 


17.13. Тһе Largets. The essential condition 
for success in a literacy programme is 
that ши ѕпоша pe very careruuy planned and 
шаг au necessary preparations snould be 
made well ahead in ume. Organization 01 
massive programmes, preparation of mate- 
rial, trainmg Or personnel and a number of 
orner requisites require time. We do nov 
visualize 1auncning a nationwide programme 
in au parts or the country at the same ume. 
avs, nowever, possible to proceed systema- 
шеашу trom area 10 area in each. State 
according to the opportunities available and 
gradualiy to cover ine entire State and the 
country. 1t will be possible to achieve full 
fiteracy in different areas at different times 
depending upon the stage ої educational 
development in the area, public cooperation 
апа ешсіепсу of organization. ‘Time is an 
essential factor in combating illiteracy and 
а deiay of more than 10 or 15 years in liqui- 
daung tne problem on a massive scale will 
дегеас its very purpose. We think that with 
well pianned etforts it should be possible to 
raise the national percentage of literacy to 
60 per cent by 19/1 and to 80 per cent in 
i976. These targets will no doubt require 
tremendous effort and organization; “but 
they are not impracticable. We recommend 
that every possible effort should be made to 
eradicate illiteracy from the country as 
early as possible and that in no part of the 
country, however backward, should it take 
more than 20 years to do so. 


14. The Concept of Literacy. We do 
МЕ literacy with the mere ability to 
read and write. Literacy, if it is to be 
worthwhile, must be functional. It should 
enable the literate not only to acquire suffi- 
cient mastery over the tools of literacy but 

-~ uire T 
peri Tate him to pursue his own interests 

and ends. The World Conference of Educa- 


elevant knowledge. which . . 


uon Ministers оп the Eradication of lllite- 
racy organized by UNESCO at Tehran (1965) 
concluded ‘that rather than an end in изей, 
literacy should be regarded as а way ot pre- 
parmg man for a socral, civic and economic 
role tnat goes rar beyond the limits of rudi- 
mentary Iteracy training, consisting merely 
in the teaching of reading and writing. 
‘une process от earning to read and write 
saouid be made an opportunity ior acquir- 
ing information that can immediately be 
used to improve living standards; reading 
una writing should lead not only to ele- 
mentary general knowledge but to training 
тој ‘work, increased productivity, a greater 
participation. in civil life, а better under- 
standing of the surrounding world and 
snould, ultimately, open the way to basic 
human culture’. We agree with the view 
{акеп by the Conference. Literacy pro- 
grammes should inspire and enable the 
adult to use his knowledge of literacy for 
his own further education and encourage 
him to profit by the scheme of continuing 
education which we propose to discuss sub- 
sequently. Thus viewed, literacy рго- 
grammes should have three essential ingre- 
dients. 


(1) It must be, as far as possible, ‘work- 
based’ and aimed at creating atti- 
tudes and interests and imparting 
skills and information which will 
help a person to do efficiently what- 
ever work ће is engaged in. 


(2) It must help the illiterate to interest 
himself in vital national problems 
and to participate effectively in the 
social and political life of the 
country. 


(3) It must impart such skills in reading, 
writing and arithmetic as would 
enable him, if he so wishes, to con- 
tinue his education either on his 
own or through other available 
avenues of informal education. 


It follows that literacy programmes will 
have three stages. The initial stage will 
consist of acquaintance with reading, writing 
and arithmetic and some general knowledge 
relating to civic and national problems in 
which the entire society is involved and to 
the profession in which the learner is en- 
gaged. The second stage should deepen 
the knowledge and skills gained in the 


initial stage and train the adult in using 
literacy gained for solving personal problems 
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and enriching personal life. The third 
stage should iead^the adult to one of the 
programmes of continuing education. 


ат ү 

17.15. Programmes for Arresting the 
Growth of iluteracy. Тһе first step to 
пашааје illiteracy should be to arrest the 
swelling of the numbers of illiterates by 


— expansion of universal schooling of 
at least five’ years’ duration as 
rapidly as possible to the age-group 

5 


— providing part-time -education to 
those children. of the age-group 
11—14 who. either missed schooling 
or dropped prematurely out of the 
School; and 


— providing part-time general and уо- 
cational education to young adults 
of the age-group 15—30 who have 
received some years of schooling but 
insufficient to carry them to a stage 
of permanent literacy or to prepare 
them adequately for the demands 
made on them Бу their environ- 
ment. 


17.16. In Chapter VII we considered pro- 
grammes for the realization of universal 
primary education for the age-group 6—11. 
We һауе also. recommended provision of 
part-time education of one year's | duration 
тог the age-group 11—14 оп a voluntary 
basis to start with but with the hope of 
making it compulsory later when suitable 
conditions are created. ‘We also consider it 
necessary that ‘these’ facilities should be 
extended to those’ in the age-group 15+ 
Whose ‘schooling*has been inadequate. These 
steps, combined with the exterision of school 
facilities and improvement in the holding 
power’ of ` ће‘ schools; “ав proposed else- 
Where, must form the base of a fight against 

_ illiteracy." ‚ PE SH иш 5198 


areas have a much higher literacy (47 рег 
areas (19 per cent), 


I 1961 census figures, 
TY ІПТ; 


The map of literacy shows very wide varia- 
tion from area to area in the country and 
ranges from 52:7 per cent in Delhi to. 1'8 
per cent in NEFA. There is also а wide 
variance in literacy among men and women 
in different parts of the country, and among 
different social groups. Motivation. for 
education varies from area to area depending 
upon several factors such ав development of 
education and industrialization. Obviously 
there can be no single or simple approach 
to tackle the problem; each situation will 
need very special investigation and reme- 
dial measures will depend upon such.oppor- 
tunities as are locally at hand or can. be 
made available. We feel that we can only 
indicate certain general principles. 


17.18. We recommend a two-fold strategy 
for combating illiteracy in the country 
which, for the sake of convenience, we may 
call клен iue Pht te 


(a) the selective approach; and 


(b) the mass approach. 


Programmes planned on the basis of the two 
approaches should go hand in hand; they 
should not be considered to be alternative. 


17.19. The Selective Approach. The selec- 
tive approach is specially suited to groups 
which*can be easily identified, controlled 
and motivated for intensive literacy Work. 
The specific needs of these groups can be 
ascertained and purposeful literacy. pro- 
grammes prepared to meet. them. It is 
easier to handle such groups and investment 
on literacy for them can yield comparatively 
quick and gainful results. A further advan- 
tage of the selective approach is that the 
literacy programmes can include training 
which will advance the ecupational ‘and 
vocational interests, vaca psi 


17.20. By way of illustration, we suggest 
the following instances where selective pro- 
grammes can be introduced | immediately 
with great profi О 7 ОУ 


(1) Industrial and commercial concerns 
employ a considerable work force 
of which about'A40*per cent are illi- 
teraté. "The problem is big enough 
to need attention. We recommend 
that all employers in lange farms 
and ‚ commercial,” industrial, con- 
tracting and ‘other concerns should 


be made responsible, if necessary by 
law, ior making their illiterate em- 
ployees functionally literate within 
a period of three years of their em- 
ployment, The responsibility ої 
educating them shouid be ‘squarely 
втш on the employers who should release 
позов them, in accordance with an agreed 
Lux programme, for such education. 
They should also provide incentives 
jor to the illiterates and. otherwise 
induce them to make a serious eftort 
to learn. Government should bear 
all educational costs and supply the 
teachers, books and other. teaching 
шіп materials. Ме have no doubt that 
@ enlightened employers will find it 
or advantage in the long run to edu- 
cate their workers. 


(2). We further recommend that the big 

а industrial plants in the public sector 
should take the lead immediately 
and set the pace in this important 
programme. 


(3) All- economic and social. develop- 

í ment plans have their human aspect 
and involve a large number of per- 
sons who have had no schooling. It 
is, therefore, logical that every de- 
velopment project in whatever field 
—industrial agricultural, commer- 
cial health, education or any other 
7-should include, аз an integral part, 
a plan for the education of its em- 
ployees, more especially of those 
who are illiterate, 


124) А series of schemes are launched by 
Government for economic  better- 
M ment of the people for social wel- 
fare. For instance, the Khadi pro- 
Hios “duction scheme of the Khadi and 
9 Village Industries Commission ог 
ba: the scheme of applied nutrition and 
1 “child welfare programmes of the 
| "Community Development Depart- 
Dolon! ment, involve several lakhs ой 
‘oo “women, We suggest that literacy 
Dos ©" programmes should constitute ап 
^^ ^ essential "ingredient об "all such 
schemes. 
"?"Phese illustrations are by по means 
"exhaustive. Planners of literacy programmes 
"Heüld^be on the look-out io locate and 
develop others. 


17.21. The Mass Approach. The essence 
of the mass approach hes in a determined 
mobilization of all available educated men 
and women in the country to constitute a 
forte to combat illiteracy and an effective 
organization ahd utilization of this force in 
a Well-planned literacy campaign. This ap- 
proach is unorthodox but not untried. 
Whereas the selective approach is tied 
down by its inherent limitations and is by 
Its very nature ineffective as ^an overall 
solution, the mass approach can achieve a 
real break-through. Тһе mass approach 
Was a remarkable success in the USSR. In 
a different way and on a smaller scale this 
approach was attempted in Maharashtra 
through the scheme of Gram Shikshan 
Mohim. The Mohim exploited the local 
village patriotism to eliminate illiteracy 
from the village and required the teachers 
and all'local educated men and women to 
work’ for literacy. The scheme cost very 
little and its gains were much more than 
what could be measured in terms of literacy. 
Its critics have referred to certain inade- 
quacies in the preparation for the Mohim 
and to weaknesses in the follow up work. 
‘These defects can be remedied. 
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17.22. The responsibility for initiating а 
massive move to combat illiteracy goes ђе- 
yond ‘the capacity of the administrative and 
educational systems, It rests squarely upon 
the political and social leadership of the 
country. The ‘success of this approach de- 
pends‘upon the strength of the conviction ої 
thosé “who are at the helm of national 


‘affairs, that ‘illiteracy impedes national 


development as well as upon their ability to 
cárry-'conviction to the people and to 
generate strong enthusiasm and motivation. 
We àre'convinced that if the nation is deter- 
mined to make the country literate and to 
make the effort and sacrifice commensurate 
with the undertaking, India can become a 
literate nation within the foreseeable future. 


17.23. Adult education is by nature а 
voluntary activity; the basic driving force is, 
therefore, the individual motivation of the 
adult." It may be clear to planners, educa- 
tors and administrators that national secu- 
rity and integration, productivity and popu- 
lation ‘control, health and general welfare 
of'^the' people would improve through 
widespread adult education and training. 
This’ may not'be so immediately apparent 
to the ‘individual farmer or urban dweller 
that he would willingly sacrifice several 
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hours in order to acquire such education. 
И is essential that the literacy programmes 
should be presented in ways which are 
meaningful to the adult and related in clear 
and understandable ways to the environ- 
ment and to the conditions which he knows. 


17.24. A mass literacy campaign depends 
largely upon the voluntary services of all 
educated people, including government 
servants, employees in public organiza- 
tions, lawyers, doctors, engineers and 
Others. But the main brunt of the cam- 
paign will fall on the teachers and students 
in schools and colleges and considerable 
responsibility for organization will fall on 
educational institutions of all kinds. We 
recommend that the students in the higher 
primary, secondary, higher secondary, voca- 
tional schools and those in the undergra- 
duate classes of the universities and colleges 
should be required to teach adults as a 
part of the compulsory national service pro- 
gramme which we have considered else- 
where!.. It is equally necessary to require 
the teachers in schools of all types to teach 
and to participate in the campaign when 
they are called upon to do so. Work for 
adult literacy should be a part of their nor- 
mal duty. In order to help them to do so 
it may be necessary either to give them 
relief from normal school work or to remu- 
nerate them for adult literacy work. Their 
services should be available for work con- 
nected with adult education whenever 
required. Every educational institution 
should be required to run literacy classes 
regularly and should be given responsibility 
for liquidating illiteracy in a specified 
neighbouring area the size of which should 
be determined by the size of the school staff 
and the number of students available for 
literacy work. 


17.25. The New Function of the School. 
The new responsibility related to adult 
education will imply a significant change in 
the function and outlook of the school. The 
area of its main concern will not be confined 
to the school children; it will embrace the 

-entire local community which it serves. It 
will be required to function as a centre of 
the life of the community. It will need to 
be transformed from а children's school to 
a people's school. It follows that it will 
need to be equipped and serviced as a 


т Chapters I and VIII. 


centre of the community and an important 
base for extension services. lt will require, 
among otner aids, a library, radio sets, 
exhibits, posters, models and other materials 
necessary for aduit education. 


17.26. Conditions Necessary for the Success 
of Literacy rrogrammes. A word of caution 
is necessary. No adult literacy drive should 
be launcned without prior planning and 
careiul preparation. While we do по 
suggest tnat years of study and survey ої 
every area are necessary betore а pro- 
gramme is launched, we believe that atten- 
uon to the more important points mentioned 
below will pay dividends and avoid frustra- 
tion: 


(1) Before a programme is launched, 
ali political, social and other leaders 
as well as all government depart- 
ments should be involved in awa- 
kening interest and mobilizing sup- 
port for it. 

(2) The adult illiterates to be enrolled 
in the programme should be psycho- 
logically prepared and motivated 
for it. They must be made to 
realize what literacy would mean to 
them and feel convinced that such 
effort and sacrifice as they make 
will be worthwhile. 


The widest use should be made of 
the mass media of coramunication 
for awakening and sustaining the 
people's will to learn and for giving 
them general support throughout the 
operation of the programme and 
after. The radio, television, films, 
the spoken word, and all other media 
should be utilized for creating and 
maintaining an atmosphere which 
will be conducive to the success of 
literacy work. 


(4) The material required for adult 
education programme should be 
prepared. well in advance and 
Should be available in sufficient 
quantities when the campaign 1s 
launched. These should include 
textbooks and other reading mate- 
rial charts, maps, guide books and 
other instructional material and 
aids for the workers. 


Literacy programmes should be 
‘carefully planned with due regard 
to local conditions and require- 
ments. In addition to imparting 
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skills in reading and writing, they 
should help to improve knowledge 
and skills relating to the profession 
of the illiterate adult; make him 
aware of the important problems of 
the community, his country and the 
world and of the need for active 
participation in important national 
programmes such as population con- 
trol and give him some under- 
standing of the life and culture of 
the country. 


Literacy programmes should lead 
the neo-literate to continuing edu- 
cation. Literacy succeeds best 
when a person learns to use his 
knowledge to solve his problems 
through self-effort and to profit by 
the avenues to further knowledge 
such as schools, libraries and mu- 
seums. А well-designed follow-up 
plan is an essential part of literacy 
programmes. 


м 


It should be clearly realized that 
literacy programmes, as we visualize 
them, cannot be left to the teachers 
alone. The work of teachers should 
be supported by : 


~ 


(a) extension services of the univer- 
sities and of such departments 
as industries, agriculture, public 
health, cooperatives, community 
development. These extension 
services should mainly help to im- 
prove knowledge, skills. and. prac- 
tices related to the professions of 
the people; and 


(b) mass media of communication 
and more particularly All India 
Radio should be used for awaken- 
ing the consciousness of the adult 
illiterates towards their responsi- 
bilities to civic life and to vital 
programmes of national develop- 
ment, 


) The effects of literacy programmes 
will be shortlived unless they are 
supported by the establishment of 
libraries and a continuous supply of 
good reading material and  news- 
papers. 


) А carefully thought-out plan of 


including civic and other authorities. 
Those involved should be acquainted 
with the details of the action 
planned and with the specific role 
they are required to play in carrying 
it out. 


(10) Students and educated persons 
who volunteer to teach should be 

у given a short training in the 
methods of teaching and dealing 
with the adults. They should also 
be provided with guide-books and 
other helpful material. 


(11) An efficient machinery for ad- 
ministration and supervision 18 
needed arid should ensure involve- 
ment of voluntary agencies and sup- 
port of vigilant evaluation and 
research. 


(12) Planning for literacy must visua- 
lize the activities which should con- 
tinue after the intensive literacy 
campaign concludes. Those involv- 
ed. in the literacy programmes 
should ре encouraged to help опе 
another to continue to learn and to 
this end, constitute study groups, 
associations, clubs or recreational 
groups. 


(13) Publie commitment, support and 
enthusiasm are vital to the success 
of the literacy programmes. Pub- 
lic appreciation of the success of the 
programme, its concern when the 
activities slow down, its participa- 
tion in improving its procedures, 
its encouragement of those who do 
outstanding work are all factors of 
extreme importance. Public in- 
volvement and support should be 
kept alive with the help of news- 
papers, leaders of social and politi- 
cal life, of learned . societies, and 
other agencies. 


17.27. Literacy for Women. The state of 
literacy among women is particularly dis- 
tressing. The Census of 1961 showed that 
34.5 per cent of the women in urban areas 
and only 8:9 per cent of them in rural areas 
were literate. It is universally acknow- 
lédged that unless women become educated, 
there is little hope for social transformation. 
Yet efforts to make adult women literate are 
negligible, We cannot too emphatically 
recommend the urgency of initiating bold, 
imaginative and effective measures for 


action should envisage the training stepping up literacy among women, parti- 
in advance of the local Jeadershipcularly those in the rvral areas. It is 


unnecessary in this Report to consider at 
any length what factors hinder operation 
of literacy programmes among women. It 
is well known that motivation to learn 
among women is weak; the social environ- 
ment tends to be hostile for "organizing 
literacy campaign among women; the wo- 
| nien themselves have little leisure and they 
| certainly cannot count on hours When they 
| will be free to learn. The most difficult 
| problem is to find teachers for women. 
| Some of the difficulties will be solved by the 
|  süggestion we have made for employing 

school children to teach; children could be 

made to deliver education to women at their 

door step ај hours -convenient to them. 
| There would be little social objection to the 
‘little teachers’ visiting homes. for teaching 


| women, 


17.28. It is hoped that. more and more 
| women teachers will be appointed in schools 
and that they will be specially made to 
undertake the responsibility of teaching 
illiterate women in areas served by the 
| Schools. We see great potentiality in the 
| Scheme launched by the "CSWB to provide 
‘condenséd courses" to women whose edu- 
cation remained incomplete апа to give 
them further training in some field such as 
teaching and nursing. We also suggest ap- 
pointment in the villages of ‘village sisters’ 
for teaching village women and organizing 
adult education among local women. As 
far as possible, the ‘village sister’ should be 
a local woman, paid a small salary to do 
adult literacy work. She should be trained 
and periodically retrained to keep her in- 
formed of the new techniques of adult edu- 


cation work. In the urban areas, it should 
be possible to utilize government pensioners 
and retired persons for literacy work among 
women. 


17.29. Role of Radio, Television and 
Audio-visual Aids. We have taken the view 
that the existence of the vast masses of 
illiterate and uneducated persons seriously 
handicaps national life and growth and that, 
therefore, their education cannot wait with- 
out peril. Tt is also apparent that illiteraev 
is slow a-dvins and that with the best of 
national efforts and sacrifices, full literacy 
may require even two decades to be achieved: 
іп some parts of the country. Moreover, it 
is realized that it takes time to be able to use 
literacy; to select what to read and to com- 
prehend what is read.- Even those who have 
had fairly lone formal education require 


1 Report of the Committee on Broadcasting and Information Media, Ministry of Information 


Delhi, 1966. 
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educational ташену to make good use of the 
ability to read. However, education of the 
people should not wait till they become 
literate; it should precede, accompany and 
follow the programmes of Шегасу. То this 
end we һауе recommended fullest. exploita- 
tion of the mass media of communication 
and films and other audio-visual aids. In 
fact the cinema, radio, wall posters, pictures 
and the like are already educating the illite- 
rate and the literate alike. The choice is not 
between education and no education but 
between education which is necessary for 
national growth and integration and . that 
which is given just to please and to recreate. 
The mass media of communication should be 
effectively used as a powerful instrument 
for creating the climate and imparting 
knowledge and skills necessary for improv- 
ing the quality of work and standard of life 
of the people, Ту this connection we had 
contemplated récording ‘comprehensive re- 
commendations for utilizing the services 
of radio and televisión for adult education. 
Our task, however, has béen considerably 
lightened by the report of the Committee set 
up by the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting under the chairmanship of 
Shri A. К. Chanda!) Tn appropriate para- 
graphs of this chapter we have referred to 
the special use which should Бе made of 
All India Radio and television for the various 
adult education programmes. We also 
generally support the recommendations 
made by the Committee on Broadcasting and 
Information relating to the role of radio and 
television in the field of adult education. 
We agree with the Committee that while 
television is à more suitable "medium for 
adult “iterates, both television and radio 
can and should be used for catrying general 
education to comparatively less educated 
people апа even to illiterates and that it 
should be uséd as a medium for improvine 
production and for bringing about social 


17.30. The Follow-up, АП campaign: 

1 ид S b 
their „very nature must come to Lye but 
not literacy campaigns: The very purpose 
and. Broadcasting, New 
г 
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of the literacy campaign will be defeated 
if it did not continue in some form to keep 
the process of learning alive. The concern 
often expressed that there is a rapid relapse 
into illiteracy following a literacy campaign 
is justified by experience. The apprehension 
becomes’ greater when limited financial re- 
sources and lack of trained personnel make 
it necessary to employ voluntary services of 
students and teachers for teaching the illite- 
rate. Retention of literacy acquired depends 
upon continued use of it for achieving some 
life purpose. We have suggested the urgency 
of creating motivation to learn as a pre- 
paration to the launching of literacy pro- 
grammes. In fact, education of the people 
should begin with the helo of mass com- 
munieation media and other means to make 
people aware of the social economic and 
political context of life. The need for lite- 
racy should be felt by the illiterate and he 
should realize what he misses without. it. 
It is equally necessary that while he learns 
to read ahd write he should also learn what 
use he can make of his knowledge. Em- 
ployment of students and educated volun- 
teers for teaching illiterates is dictated by 
circumstances, but they can take the adults 
only very little ahead. They can impart 
knowledge of reading and writing and num- 
bers and make the illiterate understand 
some problems of personal and civic life. 
After this initia] stage, the teaching should 
be handled by regular teachers in schools 
and the neo-literates should be gradually 
led to the various forms of informal educa- 
tion which we discuss later. One of the 
main ingredients of literacy programmes 
should be to teach the adult to use the li- 
brary both for pleasure and for profit. In 
substance we emphasize that, what is known 
as ‘follow-up’ programme is not different 
from literacy programme. The essential 
elements of the ‘follow-up’ work should be 
in-built in the literacy programme itself. 
It is a mistake to think that the activities 
grouped under the ‘follow-up’ procedures 
should be undertaken after the literacy 
campaign is over and adults have learnt to 
read and write. In the coherent whole ofa 
literacy programme there should be ele- 
ments which are necessary to make literacy 
enduring and useful Literacy work once 
undertaken should merge into one or the 
other of the variety of forms of adult 
education and the process of learning once 
begun should be encouraged to continue. 


17.31. We have suggested that planning for 
literacy and adult education programmes 
must include preparation of a variety of 
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material which should be available when- 
ever required. The most important material 
Consists of textbooks апа other books 
for the neo-literate and a variety of other 
literature, such as newsletters, magazines, 
pamphlets containing useful information 
relating to some aspects of agriculture or 
science or craft or any other matter of 
interest to the adult. Equally important is 
the preparation of guide-books and the pro- 
duction of literature which will be of help to 
the vast army of volunteer-teachers. It is 
also necessary to prepare charts, maps, 
models, films, filmstrips, and a vast variety 
of other audio-visual aids. The task is colos- 
sal and will demand considerable ingenuity 
and organization. If material is not ready, 
literacy programmes will be held up. It will 
never be too early to take up this earnestly 
and produce at least the books for the il- 
literate and their professional and non-. 
professional teachers. Linguistic considera- 
tions and the magnitude of the demand in 
each language would indicate the need for 
setting up a competent production unit 
in each State. Treatment of the local pro- 
blems and matters of local interests should 
make the books interesting. "There should, 
however, be inter-State cooperation in 
order to ensure that the literature produced 
furthers national policies. and strengthens 
national integration and patriotic sentiment. 
Inter-State cooperation may also help in 
certain cases to reduce cost of production. 
We feel that the Ministry of Education 
sheuld take the lead and organize inter- 
State and inter-departmental cooperation 
for production of literature required -for 
literacy and adult education programmes. 


CONTINUING EDUCATION 


17.32. Significance. Illiteracy must in time 
disappear and the school system ensure 
against its recurrence, Adult education, 
however, has an enduring function in the 
national system of education. In conditions 
of rapid change and advancing knowledge, 
man must continue to learn in order to li ve 
a full life. Learning is the way of civilized 
living. ? 


17.33. The principle is now well recognized 
that a modern system of education does 
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interests. ‘Thus conceived, continuing edu- 
-eation “becomes the ‘growing and the harvest 
“ог which formal ‘schooling is only the 
planting and the cultivation’. It is по 
wonder that in advanced societies adult 
education tends ‘to ‘become the fastest 
growing segment of education. 


17:34. Genezal Recommendations. Broadly 
speaking, the system of continuing educa- 
“поп should be designed to suit two different 
“groups of people. The first of these consists 
öf those who can join with others to form 
groups for part-time study in educational 
"institutions or ad hoc classes of instruction 
іп specific subjects organized by various 
agencies such as the departments concerned 
with development, or universities, boards of 
‘secondary education or institutions for tech- 
“nical, vocational or agricultural education, 
or learned societies and voluntary organiza- 
tions. The second is composed of those who 
“must study at home during such hours as 
"they ean'find for the purpose, but who те- 
iqüire' assistance to be delivered to them at 
their ‘convenience. Adult education must 
‘be ‘designed to serve a great variety of pur- 
“poses and different groups which vary not 
only according to their educational attain- 
“ments but according to their occupational in- 
“terests, cultural aspirations and sensitiveness 
o responsibility in public affairs. We have 
“вагНег referred to those who had to leave 
‘Schooling before completing the primary 
"stage of education and suggested they should 
ве епађјед to complete the stage. There 
'are others who desire to go up the ladder of 
‘formal'\education leading to university de- 
grées'in various faculties including those of 
science, technology and agriculture. There 
are also those who are working on farms, 
workshops; factories, commercial houses as 
well as those who are self-employed who 
need. training for improving their efficiency. 
Even, those engaged at high professional 
levels need to refresh their knowledge and 
become acquainted with the new. thinking 
and:practices in their fields of specialization. 
More. particularly, teachers at all stages of 
.education, including the university, must 
‘have. opportunities of keeping themselves 
abreast of the advancing frontiers of 
knowledge. This also applies to lawyers, 
doctors, business managers, industrial chiefs 
and others at the top of their professions. 
There are also those who wish to learn 
something just for the joy of it, for example, 
a foreign language, or painting, or music or 
interior decoration or cookery or flower ar- 
rangement or something else unconnected 
with their occupation in life. Adult educa- 
tion must be tailored to suit all tastes and 


needs. What is of significance is that. good 


imaginatively designed courses covering a 
varied range of/interests Хао фрез serve as 
powerful media for creating: i entives о 
learn. 


17.35. We recommend that educational ins- 
titutions: of all types and grades should be 
encouraged and helped to throw open their 
doors outside the regular working hours to 
provide such, courses of instruction as they 
can to those who are competent and desirous 
of receiving education. ‘This is the approach 
which is favoured throughout the ^ world; 
but in the conditions of our country its ac- 
eeptanee is acutely necessary because the 
circumstances of history have forced many 
to begin life without proper education or 
training. We thus suggest the creation of 
a parallel systém of воцоагоп t ducation for those who 
can attend educational institutions only dur- 
ing a few hours-they-can spare in the even- 
ings oF at other convenient times in order 
о enable them to qualify for the same certi- 
ficates, diplomas and degrees as those for 
which the regular students in the education- 
‘al institutions ‘work, We are aware of the 
recent development of the evening colleges 
in several parts of the country. We hope 
that the evening colleges in several parts of 
the country will provide good education in 
an atmosphere which will encourage learn- 
ing rather than merely serve to enable those 
outside the regular system to purchase eli- 
gibility to appear at the examinations by а 
nominal recording of attendance. Моб onlv 
the secondary schools and colleges but all 
institutions and more particularly the’ voca- 
tional. technical and aericultural institutions 
should provide part-time education outside 
their regular hours. 


17.36; Educational institutions should: also 
give the lead in organizing ad hoc -short 
courses which will help: people to -under- 
stand'and solve their-problems and to acquire 
wider knowledge and. experience. Short 
courses’ in: soil management, use ‘ой  fertili- 
zers. poültry farming, orchard growing. care 
of children, nutrition,-and. nursing. could be 
cited'as illustrations. ‘The scope of-such. ac 
tivities is unlimited, provided there is pro- 
рег. planning and cooperation of the depart- 
mental -machinery..of government, ‘the uni- 
versities; colleges, technical institutions. an 
local leadership. It is ‘not enough that suc 
courses should be organized; it is more im- 
portant to create motivation to learn amon? 
the veople and to organize groups interested 
in different courses. 


17.37. Education of Industrial Workers. 
We have already emphasized the urgency of 
selective approach to educate the workers in 
organized industries and suggested that they 
should be made literate within three years. 
We have also suggested that their education 
should be a cooperative endeavour of the 
employers, who should provide time and 
other amenities and: incentives and of edu- 
cation departments which should - prepare 
programmes for education and provide tea- 
chers, books and other assistance, In view of 
the important role which the working class- 
es; play in improving production, their edu- 
cation. should not be allowed to end after 
they have become functionally — literate. 
We, therefore, recommend that further edu- 
cation should be provided for workers for 
improving their knowledge and skills, wi- 
dening their horizon in life, inculcating in 
them a sense of responsibility towards their 
profession and improving their careers. 
Special part-time and sandwich courses 
should be offered for them which would lead 
them step by step to higher courses. 


17.38. In this connection a crucial measure 
will be to institute special courses for the 
industrial workers which would be compa- 
rable in quality and standard with those for 
the high: and higher secondary courses for 
Ше: regular school students. It is necessary 
to recognize the marked distinction between 
the ages, attitudes and aspirations of the com- 
paratively grown-up, realistic and practical 
workers in the factories and the care-free 
adolescents in the schools who are not at- 
tached {о апу specific occupation in . life. 
This distinction tends to wear off with age 
as. the products of the school move into ins- 
titutions of higher education; but its unique 
significance at the secondary level should 
Ъз expressed іп terms of the differentiated 
part-time and Correspondence courses for the 
workers which should stress their mature 
needs and special occupational and other 
interests. 4 


17.39. Ап immediate beginning should be 
mad^ in this direction by the Central Board 
of Secondary Education, Industrial plants 
in the public sector should also take the 
lead in organizing classes for workers and 
encouraging them to work for these exami- 
nations. Part-time courses would helo the 
workers still further through specially de- 
signed programmes to attain as high stand- 
ards as possible in various fields of general. 
technical, managerial and other types. of 
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education with which the future of the work- 
er is concerned, 


17.40. Education of the workers should be 
the joint responsibility of the Ministry of 
Education and the Ministry of Labour and 
Employment. The organizational aspect of 
education for industrial workers should. be 
the responsibility of the Ministry of Labour 
and Employment which should arrange 
classes of different groups, release the work- 
ers for receiving education at reasonable 
hours, provide amenities such аз classrooms, | 
libraries, reading rooms, and laboratories 
where possible and above all offer incen- 
tives to those who show good progress, 
The Ministry of Education should organize 
preparation of different types of programmes 
and courses required for industrial workers 
in consultation with the Ministry of Labour 
and Employment, employers, universities, 
board of secondary education and those in 
charge of technical education. The Ministry 
of Education should. also provide teachers, 
textbooks and other amenities апа should 
obtain for the education of the Workers such 
assistance as the neighbouring institutions 
for general and technical education can 
provide. 


17.41. Adult education for the industrial 
workers. should. be designed. with. the. ut- 
most..care and with a sense. of purpose. 
Efforts should be made to avoid imbalance 
observed in some. of. the existing pro- 
grammes which. either lay almost exclu- 
sive. emphasis оп {Ве working. of. trade 
unions, labour policies. and. the like or.on 
literacy and. recreational activities. The 
main function of these programmes. should 
be, to equip ап increasing number of workers 
with higher technical and vocational quali- 
fications. so that they. can rise to posi- 
tions, of reponsibility within the industry. 
Thus. viewed, the ‘education of. workers 
cannot be considered in isolation from. the 
main streams of general, vocational and 
technical education. As we have emphasiz- 
ed.elsewhere, schools for general and voca- 
tional. education, colleges, boards of; secon- 
dary education, universities and. technical 
institutions. should. undertake increasing 
responsibilities for the education of the 
industrial workers. 


17.42 Special Programmes and Institu- 
tions, It is not possible for the part-time 
courses in school and college systems to 
cover all the varied needs of adult educa- 
tion since some of them will require special 
institutions. For example, our attention 
has been drawn to the valuable work done 
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by the institutions brought into being by 
the CSWB which provide ‘condensed 
courses’ to train partially educated women 
for a variety of social services and thus 
rescue them from helpless unemployment. 
We have already suggested the urgency of 
training as large a number of women as 
possible for working as ‘village sisters’, 
teachers, nurses and other social workers. 
It follows that centres for condensed 
courses should be multiplied and selected 
educational institutions such аз colleges, 
high schools, teacher training institutions 
should be strengthened with staff and other 
requirements to provide this training. We 
have also been impressed by the account 
given to us of the rural institutes and insti- 
tutions like the Vidyapeeths in Mysore 
State. The Vidyapeeth functions in some 
ways like the folk high schools of Denmark 
and provides general as well as practical 
education to selected groups of the rural 
people brought into residence for short 
periods. Education in these institutions is, 
as it ought to be, production-oriented and 
‘ays emphasis on agriculture and rural 
crafts. Some of the rural institutes provide 
brief courses to groups of chairmen and 
office-bearers of village panchayat samitis 
in order to help them to appreciate the 
responsibilities of their office and the demo- 
cratic procedures which govern all civic 
decision-making. We suggest that the work- 
ing of the Vidyapeeths and the rural insti- 
tutes should be frequently reviewed in 
order to enable them to be of service to the 
rural community. The staff for such insti- 
tutions must be of the highest quality and 
very specially trained. It is necessary that 
these institutions should work in close сој- 
laboration with agricultural demonstration 
farms and centres for extension services. 
More such institutions are necessary; but 
the expansion should be limited to avail- 
ability of competent staff and other suppert- 
ing services. 


17.43. Organization of part-time courses 
for adults bring added responsibilities to 
the educational institutions and it is obvi- 
ously the responsibility of Central and 
State Governments to ensure that the insti- 
tutions have the necessary requisites to dis- 
charge these new functions. The institu- 
tions must have extra staff for the new ser- 
vices. which they are required to render, 
adequate supply of books, teaching mate- 
rials and aids, libraries and laboratories. 
The methods of teaching part-time students 
would be different and the fullest advantage 
should be taken of the fact that they will 


have strong motivation to learn. It is equal- 
ly important that there should be no re- 
laxation of standards to help them. If 
necessary, the duration of the courses should 
be lengthened somewhat to make it easier 
for the part-time students to pursue them. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


17.44. There must also be a method of 
taking education to the millions who de- 
pend upon their own effort to study when- 
ever they can find time to do so. We con- 
sider that correspondence or home-study 
courses provide the right answer for these 
situations. 


17.45. The correspondence or home-study 
course is a well tried and tested technique. 
Experience of ^ correspondence courses in 
other countries of the world, such as the 
USA, Sweden, the USSR, Japan and Austra- 
lia, where they have been used extensively 
for a long time, as well as the limited and 
brief experience at the University of Delhi, 
encourage us to recommend fuller exploita- 
tion of the method for a wide range of 
purposes. There is hardly any ground for 
the apprehension that correspondence 
courses are an inferior form of education 
than what is given in regular schools and 
colleges. Experience abroad and experi- 
ments in India have shown results which, 
on balance, tend to strengthen the case for 
correspondence education, 


17.46. The home study method no doubt 
lacks the inspiring contact with the teacher. 
But inspiring teachers are rare, and in cor- 
respondence study the adult has a strong 
motivation to learn. The method also estab- 
lishes a personal and private relationship 
with the teacher which encourages discus- 
sion and understanding through written 
communication thereby ensuring relevancy 
and precision. In fact, there can be no 
effective education through correspondence 
without this private and purposeful rela- 
tionship . between the student and the 
teacher, whereas in many indifferent and 
over-worked schools and colleges there is 
hardly any worthwhile contact between the 
teacher and the taught. The mere fact that 
the major effort to learn has to be made 
by the student himself in the correspond- 
ence method and that he is required to do 
8 variety of exercises and tests in writing, 
which are guided and supervised, substan- 
tially support the educational value of the 
method. 
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17.47. Correspondence courses should 
not-mean mere exchange Of written instruc- 
tions'and exercises. One essential aspect of 
the method is that the teachers and the 
taught meet occasionally even if it be for 
a brief while and participate in specially 
devised programmes which include lectures, 
seminars and group discussions. Those 
studying science or technical subjects should 
have access to a laboratory and workshop 
during week-ends or in vacation time. A 
variety of other means can enrich corres- 
pondence procedures. Correspondence 
course students living in a locality and inte- 
rested in common subjects can form self- 
study. groups and help one another. It is 
essential that they should be given the 
status of recognized students, and where 
possible, they should be attached to some 
colleges and allowed the benefit of the use 
of the library and such other amenities as 
seeing educational films, listening to record- 
ed speeches of distinguished scholars, and 
attending extension lectures. 


17.48. Correspondence ог . home-study 
courses which are sequenced in accordance 
with the principles of programmed learn- 
ing are of enormous benefit in certain fields 
of education. It has been pointed out that 
the programmed procedures give good 
results when a student is introduced to a 
new subject and required to grasp its funda- 
mental concepts. We feel that it would be 
profitable to experiment with the applica- 
tion of the methodology of programmed 
learning in correspondence courses. 


17.49. Correspondence courses should be 
supported by  well-coordinated radio and 
television programmes. It is not possible 
at this stage to have a regular university 
of the air; but radio апа television can illu- 
mine the more fundamental and sensitive 
themes in the different areas of study. We 
consider it necessary that the universities 
and other agencies dealing with the corres- 
pondence courses should join with the All 
Índia Radio and Television and prepare а 
variety of radio and television programmes 
which will be of value to those who are 
studying through correspondence courses. A 
good beginning can be made by 'broad- 
casting’ specially prepared talks and discus- 
sions on the more important themes of the 
correspondence courses organized by the 


Delhi University. 


17.50. Correspondence courses should 
not be confined merely to helping students 


to prepare for university degrees. Impor- 
tant programmes of correspondence courses 
could be organized to provide suitable 
courses of instruction in subjects which will 
help the workers in industries, agriculture 
and other fields to improve production. 
Some of the subjects in which courses can 
be organized are landscaping and garden- 
ing, architecture, plumbing, diesel engine, 
drafting, engineering, business administra- 
tion, building construction and blueprint 
reading, surveying, firemanship, mathema- 
tics, sheet metal, auto mechanics, commer- 
cial art, electronics, radio, television ser- 
vicing and broadcasting, auxiliary nursing, 
vocational rehabilitation subjects, industrial 
electronics and, automation, dress-making, 
business and secretarial subjects, air con- 
ditioning, heating, refrigeration, criminal 
and civil investigation, traffic management, 
hotel management, factory management and 
executive training, airline training, photo- 
graphy, professional lock-smithing, up- 
holstery and real estate’. Good correspon- 
dence courses in thoughtfully identified 
fields of service will create demand for 
themselves and can help participation by 
the people in introducing better methods 
of production. 


17.51. Correspondence courses should be 
available for those who desire to enrich 
their lives by studying subjects of cultural 
and aesthetic value such as languages, 
philosophy, history, politics, economics, art 
appreciation, literary criticism, psychology 
and the like. These subjects indeed bake 
no bread, but while they do not directly 
assist economie growth they help to im- 
prove intellectual and aesthetic standards 
and to transform outlook on life. 


17.52. Ц is obvious these universities 
should not be the only agency which should 
organize correspondence courses. Provi- 
sion of correspondence courses should also 
be one important function of the extension 
service of developmental departments of 
government such as agriculture, industries, 
cooperation, health. This should prove to 
be a valuable method of conveying to the 
educated and the neo-literate alike such 
knowledge and improved techniques as the 
departments concerned wish to put across. 


17.53. We also recommend the institution 
of special programmes of correspondence 
courses for teachers in our schools in order 
to keep them abreast with the new know- 
ledge in the subjects they teach as well as 
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with:the new methods and techniques of tea- 
ching. This measure is pxzticularly neces- 
sary in the depressing: background in which 
teachers have to work іп schools in which 
library facilities аге poor and. where there 
is. little intellectual. communication. 1t 
would. also. help. teachers to feel secure 
about: what they: teach апа perhaps. inspir- 
ей bythe new, challenges. 


17.54. The Ministry of Education in col- 
laboration with other Ministries should 
establish a National Council of Home- 
Studies. The Council should be authorized 
to assume many functions including accre- 
ditation and evaluation of agencies. It should 
identify areas in which different types of 
correspondence courses would be of benefit 
and establish them on their own or assist 
Government departments, universities, 
boards of education, institutions of techni- 
cal education and private agencies to create 
them. It should also.carry out continuous 
evaluation of the various programmes of 
education through correspondence. 


17:55. Some controversy surrounds the 
costs of correspondence courses, One view 
maintains that correspondence programmes 
cost as much as, if not more, than regular 
education in schools, colleges, and-other in- 
stitutions. Another view holds that as 
large numbers are involved in correspond- 
ence courses, it should certainly cost much 
less than regular education in residence. It 
is not easy to compare the costs in different 
countries because the assumptions vary. 
However, it is worth pointing out that 
supervisory staff requirements do not rise 
relatively to the increase in numbers and 
the advantage of, superior staff reaches а 
very wide. range. of.students. The student 
works and earns.while he studies and if he 
is.a productive worker, he continues to help 
production. If his. correspondence course 
helps. to improve his knowledge and skills 
relating to his.occupation, he will be better 
able to do his job. For him there need be 
по separate. building and equipment, no 
playgrounds. and. gymnasia, no hosteis 
апа special. tuitions, no special libraries ог 
laboratories, 


17.56. We also recommend that it should 
be possible for private candidates—whether 
employed or not—to take апу or all of the 
examinations conducted by the secondary 
education boards and universities in the 
country. Many serious-minded adults (ог 
even young persons), and particularly girls 


and, women, are unable to take, these exami- 
nations conducted у: the secondary educa- 
tion boards ana-universiues 1n the country, 
because шлеу аге unable to fulfil the usual 
conditions relating to attendance. There is 
по reason why they should not ђе en- 
couraged to. depend on, their own effort to 
prepare for these examinations, 


LIBRARIES 


17.57. We have referred to: the need of 
libraries in different parts of tnis chapter 
апа че think. that a good library system 
which: brings books within. the reach of ail 
15 the-backbone of the ‘system. of adult edu- 
cation. Without this there is little hope for 
cultivating reading habits» among adults 
particularly in rural areas, where book dis- 
tribution is difficult. Тһе Working Group 
of the Planning Commission has recom- 
mended a scheme for large-scale establish- 
ment of libraries in the country. “We gene- 
rally agree with its recommendations. 


17.58. We also.accept the major recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Committee on 
Libraries: (1957) relating to the  establish- 
ment of.a network of libraries. throughout 
the country, including a National Central 
Library at Delhi, Regional. Libraries in 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, a State Cen- 
tral Library in each State, and libraries at 
the district, block and. panchayat levels. 
This. would: form? the framework which 
would sustain widespread library growth 
and organized. services throughout the 
country. 


17.59: School libraries shouldsbe integrated 
with ‘the system of public libraries. We have 
laid stress on schools: being made centres 
of adult education, and extension services 
16 is, therefore, necessary. to, develop. and 
assist school libraries to perform this new 
function. Even the remotest primary schools 
еч be serviced:by.a neighbouring public 
1 


Libraries will need reorientation in 
order to function as media of adult edu- 
ration. They will need to be stocked with 
reading material. which will lead the neo- 
literate step by step from simple but in- 
teresting reading to. more advanced books 
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giving information of value to him. Libra- 
ries will also require books and other read- 
ing material which will have a bearing on 
the practical needs and tastes of the adults. 
Wherever possible, libraries should have 
stocks of tave records, gramophone records, 
and films and other useful aids. The libra- 
ries will also be. used by those who take 
part-time education, those who take corres- 
pondence courses and those who depend on 
their own efforts. It is necessary that their 
needs should find a place in the equipment 
of. libraries. 


17.60. Libraries should not remain, as 
they tend to do, mere store-houses of 
books; they should: be dynamic and set out 
to educate and attract adults to use them. 
‘There are many known ways of performing 
this'function. One which conforms to the 
age-old traditions of adult education in the 
country із collecting an) audience for hear- 
4ng'some book or*poem of interest read out. 
Lectures, ^ discussion groups,  book-clubs 
should be" initiated and attempts made to 
make the library а сепіге of interest for the 
community. By way of illustration we re- 
fer to the useful work done фу the Delhi 
Publié*Library which has mot only en- 
couraged ‘people іо Ђесоте -book-minded 
but has endeavoured to make the-library а 
dynamic centre of a variety of. cultural 
activities. 


Tug ROLE OF UNIVERSITIES IN 
ADULT EDUCATION 


17.61. Significance. The image ‚ой the uni- 
versity- as- a.closed academic community of 
scholars! ereating and disseminating know- 
ledge -and,-perpetuating its.own.type is a 
thing: of the, vast. The walls which divide 
the gown and the town have crumbled and 
the life of the university and that of the 
community can be vitally linked for their 
mutual enrichment. 


17.62. This change of-attitude.is notice? 
in.a. marked. way-in some.of our universities 
which have organized... correspondence 
courses, extension lectures and seminars for 
the benefit of extra-mural students. The 
correspondence courses introduced by the 
University of Delhi have already created a 
demand for more such courses. The 
establishment -of the Department of Adult 
Education by the Universitv of Rajasthan is 
а welcome move and much is expected of 
it. We feel that the. universities іп. our 


country: must take upon-themselves a much 
larger share in the responsibility for educa- 
ting adults. 


17.63. Programmes. The function of the 
university. isto help the social, economic, 
educational and. cultural..growth of the 
eommunity which it serves. | With. its 
specialized, ageneies. it сап! ereate а whole- 
some impaet.on-certain-sensitive areas ОЁ 
economie, social] and cultural life of. the 
people. One ѕіспійсапі way in which it. can 
give а lead is.to communicate to the people 
the-new scientific. findings апа мем think- 
ing оп: social гара economic. problems. 
Similarly, universities сап effectively under- 
take -а variety of programmes. for . re- 
education’ of the - кеу .;personnel..of the 
different professions. In this context,.a 
special mention of re-education of the 
teachers is relevant. The need is so 
urgent and the problem ‘is: so vast) that 
the country would naturally look tothe 


universities for cect ve leadership for 
re-educating -the. teachers. an eeping 
them fully informed of the new teaching 
practices and methods, new philosophies 
of education as well (ав developments 
inthe» various fields of œ knowledge with 
which; they are сопсегпей; Тһеу can -а150 
Һеіргіп building up. healthy attitudes of the 
community towards some of the funda- 
mental national problems, such) as those of 
public health, sanitation, population control, 
and building up of national solidarity. The 
universities should also organize .рго- 
grammes which will brief the national 
leadership in civil and political life as well 
as the people and acquaint them with know- 
ledge and wider experience pertinent. to 
decision-making on some of the vital pro- 
blems challenging national life. They 
should also help to raise the standard. of 
national tastes as well as habits of life: and 
social behaviour of the people. There is по 
end to the good which the university can do 
to the community. It is, however, necessary 
that each university should measure its own 
opportunities and plan the best that it can 
do to be of service to the society which it 
serves. We have already referred in other 
parts of this chapter to what universities 
should do to assist eradication of illiteracy 
from the country and training of the leader- 
Ship for the purpose. | 


17.64. The universities alone can think out 
the ways іп which they can organize their 
services to the community in accordance 
with the means at their disposal. It is usual 
to organize evening classes for adults who 
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are employed during the working hours and 
to prepare them for university examinations. 
The organization of special study groups 
and short-term special courses for profes- 
sional benefit is also urgently needed, as 
well as a variety of extension programmes, 
including lectures, field work, demonstra- 
tions, and cultural and recreational activi- 
ties. Universities should in addition 
organize social service camps and adopt 
villages for intensive programmes for de- 
velopment and eradication of illiteracy as 
well as for maintenance of schools and 
ether similar social services, the improve- 
ment of agriculture, local industries, and 
working of cooperatives. Here again, there 
is no end to the ways which a university 
can adopt for making their extension service 
effective. 


17.65. Administration and Finance. The 
universities should have ап efficient 
machinery for launching carefully planned 
adult education programmes and for evalu- 
ating achievements. We suggest the 
establishment in each university of a Board 
of Adult Education which will include 
representatives of all departments involved 
in preparing and executing adult education 
programmes. The vice-chancellor should 
be the chairman of the Board. It should lay 
down policies as well as plan programmes 
and direct their operation jointly by the 
various departments of the university. It 
should also evaluate the success of the pro- 
grammes. We also feel that some universi- 
ties in the country should develop full 
departments of adult education. The pur- 
pose of such departments should be to train 
specialists and teachers in the field of adult 
education, to undertake and to guide 
research in all problems connected with 
adult education in cooperation with other 
relevant departments such as education, 
sociology, and psychology and to cooperate 
with the proposed Board of Adult Education 
in producing ^ inter-departmental pro- 
grammes of extension service and helping 
in their fulfilment. 


17.66. Needless to say, the universities 
should be specially financed and equipped 
for the purpose of the adult education work 
which they undertake. The normal 
resources of the university will be inade- 
quate in initiating extension services. It is 
true that most of the work will be done on 
a voluntary basis but universities will re- 
quire some additional staff and special 
libraries, which will include films, tape 


libraries, audio-visual aids, suitable trans- 
port, camping equipment and other educa- 
tional aids. We are convinced that the 
assistance given to the universities to 
organize adult education programmes will 
be fully rewarded. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


17.67. We have already seen that one of 
our major weaknesses in work in the field of 
adult education in the past has been the 
absence of an overall plan and of coordi- 
nation of efforts by different governmental 
and voluntary agencies. 


17.68. National Board of Adult Education. 
To overcome these defects, the Report on 
Social Education of the Committee on Plan 
Projects recommended the establishment of 
a Central Board of Social Education. The 
National Seminar on Adult Education held 
at Poona in 1965 recommended the. creation 
of a National Board of Adult and Literacy 
Education. We recommend the setting un of 
such a National Board on Adult Education 
on which аП relevant Ministries. сапа 
agencies would be represented. The 
initiative for its creation may be taken by 
the Ministry of Education. Its functions 
would be: 


(1) To advise Governments, at the 
Centre and in the States, on all 
matters relating to informal adult 
education and training and to draw 
up plans and programmes for their 
consideration; 


(2) To promote the establishment, 
where needed, of agencies and ser- 
vices for the production of literature 
and other teaching material and for 
the needed training programmes; 


(3) То ensure . coordination among 
different Ministries and official and 
non-official agencies; 


(4) To review from time to time the 
progress made апа to formulate 
suggestions for change and improve- 
ment; and 


(5) To promote research, investigation 
and evaluation, 


Similar bodies should be sét u t the 
State level. Committees at the district level, 
acting as wings of Zila Parishads where 
these exist, should also be set up, supported 
by ad hoc committees of block and village 
panchayats. At the village level, the schools 
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should be developed as community centres. 
At the village, block and district levels close 
‘cooperation with agriculture, health, co- 
operative, community development and 
other extension programmes must be en- 
sured, 


17.69. Adult Education—a Tetal Govern- 
mental Function. We wish to lay stress on 
the fact that the pluralism of adult educa- 
tion and its wide and varied range, preclude 
it from being regarded as the sole concern 
of a single department in a Ministry which 
handles it administratively. It is necessary 
to recognize it as a business of every depart- 
ment, and the entire administrative 
machinery not only at the planning but also 
at the implementation levels must be in- 
volved in the preparation and unfolding of 
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its programmes. The functioning of adult 
education cannot admit of departmentalism 
and we have been told that the work за the 
field has suffered to no small extent because 
of its rigid administrative aloofness. It is 
true that adult education is mainly the 
function of the Ministry of Education but it 
is necessary to adopt procedures which will 
ensure practical involvement of the entire 
administrative machinery. 


17.70. Voluntary Agencies. Voluntary 
agencies working in these fields should be 
given every encouragement, financially and 
technically. Adult education is an area 
ideally suited to voluntary effort and the 
work to be done is of such dimensions that 
the mobilization of this will play a cruciai 
role in the success of our plans. 
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PART THREE 
IMPLEMENTATION 


This part of the Report deals with pro- 
blems and programmes of implementation 
and covers two chapters—XVIII and XIX. 


Chapter XVIII deals with educational 
planning and administration. Among others, 
it deals with such problems as educational 
planning, the roles of private enterprise, 
local authorities and the Government of 
India, educational administration at the 
national and State levels, personnel of the 
Ministry of Education and the State Educa- 
tion Departments and procedures. 


Chapter ХЕХ examines issues relating to 
the financing of education. Among others, 
it deals with the growth of total educational 
expenditure in India during the рові- 
independence period and the resources 
likely to be available for educational 
development during the next twenty years. 
It also deals with the allocation of available 
resources to different sectors of education 
as it was in the first three plans and as it is 
likely to be in the next two decades. It 
discusses the different sources of educational 


finance and broadly indicates the cost per 
student at each stage of education as it was 
during the last fifteen years and as ii is 
likely to be during the next twenty. 


There are four important notes at the 
end of Chapter XIX. 


Note I deals with grant-in-aid from State 
Governments to local authorities—urban. 
and rural—and the Centre-State relation- 
ship in the financial support to education. 


Note II deals with tentative estimates of 
expenditure on the development of school 
education (1966—85). 


Note III deals with tentative estimates 
of expenditure on the development of 
higher education (1966—85). 


Note IV gives a summary of the studies 
conducted by the Education Commission in 
the unit costs of higher education in a few 
universities and colleges. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
EDUCATIONAL PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATION 


LEducational Planning. (2) The basic problem; 
(3) Some suggestions for reform; (5) Different 
levels of priorities; (7) Re-definition of the roles 
of the different agencies providing education. 


II. The Role of Private Enterprise. (9) The 
present position; (11) Recommendations. 


HI. The Role of Local Authorities. (12) The 
present position; (17) Recommendations; (18) 
The district and municipal school boards. 


IV. The Role of the Central Government. (25) 
The present position; (26) Recommendations; (29) 
Should education. be in (һе concurrent. list ? 


18.01. In the present chapter, we shall 
deal with educational planning and some 
major aspects of educational administration 
which have not been dealt with before and 
in particular with administrative responsi- 
bilities and arrangements at the local, State, 
and national levels and their- inter- 
relationships. 


EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


18.02. The Basic Problem. The crux of the 
problem of educational planning in India is 
to evolve a national policy in education in 
spite of the fact that education is largely a 
State subject in the Constitution and that 
a multiplieity of authorities at different 
levels make decisions on all aspects of the 
situation. This is not an easy task and as 
there is little similar experience to guide 
us, we will have to evolve our own 
techniques in most cases. Tt is also neces- 
sary to review and improve our planning 
techniques. 


18.03. Some Suggestions for Reform. A 


review of the first three five year plans іп | 
the different States and at the national level - 


highlights the need to improve the planning 
techniques in some directions. These have 
been indicated below. 


(1) Over-emphasis on Enrolment and Ex- 
penditure. There has been an over-emphasis 
on achievement оў targets in enrolments 
and expenditure. It is true that expansion 
was badly meeded and expansion will have 
to continue. But an over-emphasis on this 
aspect leads to the neglect of the still more 


V. Educational Administration at the National 
Level. (32) Ministry of Education; (36) NCERT. 


VI. Educational Administration. at. the State 
Level. (38) Co-ordination; (40) The Education 
Secretariat; (42) Directorate of Education. 


УП. Personnel, (44) Indian Educational Service; 
(50) The State Educational Services; (51) Training 
of educational administrators; (53) National Staff 
College for Educational Administrators; (54) In- 
creasing the strength of the department, 

УШ. Procedures. (55) The present position; (56) 
Introducing elasticity and dynamism; (57), Educa- 
tion Acts, 4 

= 


important aspect of quality. Similarly, ап 
over-emphasis on expenditure targets tends 
to distort priorities and often leads to wast- 
age. There is thus a need to take a more 


comprehensive view of the problem and to” © 


evolve a broader pattern of goals, especially, | f 


those relating to qualitative improvement. 


(2) The Need for Concentration of Effort 
and Adoption of a Selective Approach. 
Throughout the first three plans, the general 
policy has been to do something in every 
sector or for every programme with the 
result that the meagre resources available 
were spread thinly over a very large area. 
This policy involves considerable wastage. 
It has, therefore, now become important to 
concentrate on a few crucial programmes 
such as improvement of the quality of tea- 
chers, development of agricultural education 
provision of good and effective primary edu- 
cation for all children, liquidation of illite- 
racy, vocationalization of secondary educa- 
tion, establishment of major universities, 
expansion and improvement of postgraduate 
education, increase in the number of scholar- 
ships and the development of about ten per 
cent of institutions at each stage to optimum 
levels of quality. 


(3) Emphasis on Programmes which Need 
Talent and Hard Work. "The emphasis on 
reaching expenditure targets to which à 
reference has been made tends to place a 
premium on programmes where it is easy to 
incur expenditure, e.q., construction. of build- 
ings or expansion of enrolments. This is 
unfortunate because there.are a number of 
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programmes which call for determined 
effort, organization, talent and hard work 
rather than large financial investment. The 
following are some examples of such 
programmes : 

— production of literature in the mod- 
ern Indian languages needed for 
their adoption as media of education 
at the university stage; 

— educational research; 

— examination reform; 


— preparation of school textbooks and 
teaching and learning materials; 


— in-service education of teachers and 
officers of the Education Depart- 
ments; 

— improving techniques of supervision; 

— improving contact with the local 
communities and parents; 

— providing enrichment programmes 
and guidance to gifted students and 
some special assistance to retarded 
or backward ones. 


A number of instances of this type can be 
cited. What is important to note is that, in 
the existing situation where the financial re- 
sources are limited, it is programmes of this 
type that need far greater emphasis than 
those which need heavy financial invest- 
ment. 

(4) Lack of Adequate Evaluation and Re- 
search. Yet another weakness in our plan- 
ning is the inadequacy of evaluation and re- 
search. Since planning is a comparatively 
new process and we have to evolve our own 
techniques, it is necessary to evaluate our 
programme continuously апа develop a 
strong research programme which will en- 
able us to cut down costs and increase the 
effectiveness of the investment in education. 
But, by and large, this has not been done. 
Some attempts at such evaluation have been 
made recently in the Planning Commission 
viz. the COPP Teams have studied three 
problems!, two of which were not of a major 
magnitude. What we would recommend is 
the deep involvement of universities, profes- 
sional organizations, training colleges, еіс., 
in a periodical evaluation of all major pro- 
grammes included in the plans and in the 
development of a large-scale research pro- 
gramme' on the -lines : recommended else- 
where?. ' 

(5) Weakness of Existing Machinery for 

Educational Planning. The existing machi- 
nery for educational planning leaves much 


т These are : teacher training, literacy among industrial workers and rural institut 


2 Chapter ХІТ. 


to be desired. It is not adequately staffed 
nor is the personnel engaged in it suitably 
trained. There is hardly any educational 
planning done at the district level. The 
planning cells in the offices of the Directors 
of Education are inadequate апа staffed 
mostly by persons who have had no train- 
ing in the field. Their work also is mostly 
administrative and financial and confined to 
the compilation and reporting of educational 
and financial statistics, } 


18.04. There is need to improve the organi- 
zation and methods of educational planning 
and for training competent personnel to 
staff the planning units in the Central Min- 
istry of Edueation, the State Departments of 
Education and District School Boards. It 
should be possible for the Ministry of 
Education, in collaboration with the 
Asian Institute of Educational Planning, to 
undertake studies of educational planning in 
the different States and to conduct intensive 
courses for training the personnel involved 
in the process of educational planning іп 
India. The subiect is of such great signifi- 
cance that the UGC should also consider 
fhe possibility of setting up an Advanced 
Centre for Studies in Educational Planning, 
Administration and Finance. 


18.05. Different Levels of Priorities. Edu- 
cation is essentially a responsibility of the 
State Governments. But it is also a national 
concern and in certain major sectors, deci- 
sions have to be taken at the national level. 
This implies the need to regard education as 
a Centre-State partnership. On the other 


~ hand, it is necessary to remember that edu- 


cation which concerns eve: à 
every family has Ба rete) and 
the people as possible and that its adminis- 


tration can be best conducted i 
association with a Gees 


the right blend of centralizati i 

1 ? ation, in the ар- 
vrovriate sectors, with a lar 5 
centralization in К 


Ту in administration. Car 
be taken that the parts fal should, however. 


eliminated. For this Dburpose, it will be neces- 
- to devise an effective machinery of со- 
ordination. This is the direction in which 


es. 
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administration has to strive and planning 
has to grow. 


18.06. One useful suggestion which can be 
made in this context is to adopt a system of 
priorities at different levels—national, State 
and local. Programmes ot national signifi- 
cance such as provision of good and effective 
primary education to every child, voca- 
tionalization of secondary education, post- 
graduate education and research, or educa- 
tion for agriculture and industry may be 
regarded as national priorities in the sense 
that the decisions regarding them would 
have to be taken by the Centre in consulta- 
tion with the States and, once they are taken, 
it should be obligatory on every State to 
implement them effectively and vigorously. 
In several other matters, and these wouid 
form the bulk of the decisions to be made, a 
system of State-level priorities should be 
adopted, i.e., each State may be left to make 
its own best decision in view of local condi- 
tions, These would include problems such 
as making secondary education free of tui- 
tion fees and in such matters, no attempt at 
a national uniformity need be made. In 
certain other matters, as for instance, in the 
provision of amenities in schools, and det- 
ermining the type and scale of non-teacher 
costs, a system of local priorities may be 
adopted. The State Governments may 
create appropriate authorities at the district 
and school levels and leave them free to 
take decisions, within the powers delegated, 
and best suited to the local conditions. There 
should be no need to expect any uniformity 
in these matters between one district and 
another and even between one school and 
another. A system such as this which cen- 
tralizes a few essential sectors at the nation- 
al level would be much better than the pre- 
sent trend to take more and more decisions 
—crucial or otherwise—at the national and 
State levels. This sometimes results in the 
curbing of local initiative and disregard of 
local conditions. 


18.07. Redefinition of the Roles of the Dif- 
ferent Agencies Providing Education. It is 
also necessary to redefine the roles of the 
four different agencies which have been pro- 
viding educational facilities in the country, 
viz., the Central Government, the State Gov- 
ernments, the local authorities апа the 
voluntary organizations. Their present roles 
have arisen, not out of conscious planning, 
but from historical circumstances many of 
which have now ceased to have any rele- 
vance. For instance, the divorce of the Cen- 
tral Government from education which was 
50 conspicuous а feature of our educational 


system from 1921 to 1947 arose out of a poli- 
tical necessity, viz., the decision of the British 
rnment to transfer education to Indian 
control (as a part of the system of Dyarchy 
introduced in the Provinces in 1921 and of 
al Autonomy introduced in 1937) 
while retaining all authority at the Centre 
in the hands of the Governor-General. This 
tradition has been considerably modified by 
the Constitution and even more, by the 
developments in the first three plans, but it 
still dominates the scene. The local autho- 
rities were first placed in charge of primary 
education in British India as a part of a pro- 
gramme of transferring power to Indian 
people, and later on, they were permitted 
to develop other educational programmes in 
their discretion. In princely States, how- 
ever, this political need did not exist and 
hence local authorities were not generally 
associated with education. The private edu- 
cational institutions played an important 
role in all British Indian Provinces, especi- 
ally in post-primary education, because 
direct governmental enterprise was limited 
and they had to meet almost all the growing 
demand for education. In the princely- 
States, however, private enterprise was not 
much encouraged and sometimes it was 
even discouraged. It is obvious that these 
traditional roles are out of tune with the 
massive needs of educational development 
in the country and that they will have to 
be modified. 


18.08. In the complex process of education- 
al planning and implementation, the State 
Government occupy a central and key posi- 
tion. They have to accept, for instance, full 
responsibility for all school education, but 
it is advantageous for them to discharge it 
in collaboration with local authorities. The 
day-to-day administration of schools, which 
should be as close to the local communities 
as possible, may preferably be delegated, 
with adequate resources, to duly constituted 
local authorities at the district level. In 
higher education, on the other hand, they 
will have to share the responsibilities with 
the universities, the UGC and the Govern- 
ment of India. In other words, 


— school education is predominantly a 
local-State partnership; and 


— higher education is a Centre-State 
partnership. | 


In our opinion, it is this basic principle 
that should guide the evolution of that deli- 
cate balance between centralization and de- 
centralization which our planning needs, 
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Тнк Rove оғ PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


18.09. The Present Position. We shall 
first discuss the role of private enterprise in 
education. This varies from area to area and 


TABLE 18:1. 
NUMBER OF 

State Percentage 
1. Andhra Pradesh 8-0 
2. Assam . 2 19-1 
3. Віһаг 74:0 
4. Gujarat . У $ 36:0 
5. Jammu & Kashmir 1*7 
6. K ^ : 61:6 
7. Madhya Pradesh 4'6 
8. Madras ; 33:0 
9. Maharashtra 48:0 
10. Mysore 343 
тт. Orissa 65:3 
12. Punjab . T4 
13. Rajasthan Г { E . , $ 3°5 
14. Uttar Pradesh ` 2 у 4 v 14°5 
15. West Bengal » = s к » 36:3 
Total for India 33:2 


Source. Ministry of Education, Form A. 
The local authority institutions are not included. 


ВЯ Satie ч еЗ айар ЬЬЬ С ean A 

18.10. It will be seen from the above table 
that the percentage of educational institu- 
tions managed by voluntary organizations is 


— low in Jammu & Kashmir (1.7), Raj- 
asthan (3.5), Madhya Pradesh (4.6), 
Punjab (7.4), Andhra Pradesh (8.0) 
and Assam (19.1); 


— high in Kerala (61.6); Orissa (65.3); 
and Bihar (74.0); 


— low at the primary stage: lower 
primary (22.2) and higher primary 
(27-1); 

— medium in vocational schools (57.4) 
and colleges for professional edu- 
cation (49.8); and 


— high in pre-primary schools (70.9), 
secondary schools (69.2); special 
schools (79-0); institutions for higher 
(general) education, (78.8); and col- 
leges for special education (74.9). 


With such large variations in traditions 
and in the present position, it is obvious that 
no single policy can be suitable for all parts 
of the country. In fact, even in (һе same 
State, the policy wil have to vary from 
stage to stage, sector to sector and even from 
organization to organization. All that we 
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also from one stage or-sector of education 
to another. The following statistics of 1960- 
61, the latest available, throw light on this 
problem. 


PERCENTAGE OF NON-GOVERNMENTAL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS TO TOTAL 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS (1960-61) 


а аі до SN a еә ———— 


Stage or Sector Percentage 


—с—————..———————————-—-+-+-————————— 


1. Pre-Primary 5 A | А 70:9 
2. Lower Primary = à f 22:2 
3. Higher Primary An, 1 4 27*1 
4. Seconday >. d 9 ў у 69:2 
5. Vocational Schools 4 $ у 57'4 
6. Special Schools — . 4 к X 79:0 
7. Institutions for Higher (General) Edu- 
' cation 2 { / р i 78:8 
8. Colleges for Professional Education . 49:8 
9. Colleges for Special Education 74'9 
"Total for all Sectors 3372 


can indicate, therefore, are a few | general 
principles. 


18.11. Recommendations. In our opinion, 
the future role of private enterprise in edu- 
cation should be broadly governed by the 
following principles: : 


(1) It is true that some forms of private 
enterprise have made a negative 
rather than a positive contribution 
to education. At the same time, we 
should recognize that private enter- 
prise has played an important role 
in the development of education in 
modern India, that a large propor- 
tion of our good institutions are in 
the private sector and that it can 
continue to make a useful contribu- 
tion to the development of educa- 
tion in the years ahead, The State 
should, therefore, make all possible 
use of the assistance that can come 
from the private sector for the deve- 
lopment of education. 


(2) The growing educational needs of a 
modernizing society can only be met 
by the State and it would be a mis- 
take to show any over-dependence 
on private enterprise which is 
basically uncertain. As the State 
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has now rightly assumed full res- 
ponsibility to provide all the need- 
ed educational facilities, private en- 
terprise can only have a limited and 
minor role, 


(3) Under. the Constitution, private 
Schools have a right to exist and if 
they do not seek aid or recognition 
from. the- State, there need be little 
or no interference; with them. In 
facet, we have only suggested com- 
pulsory registration for unrecogniz- 
ed schools!. 


(4) The position with regard to private 
educational institutions which seek 
financial support from the State is, 
however, different. Even now, they 
depend upon Government for the 
larger part of their expenditure; and 
when fees, which is their main 
source of income, аге abolished, 
their dependence on public revenues 
would be very large. These should, 
therefore, be gradually assimilated 
with the system of publie education 
on the lines described earlier”. 


(5).In dealing with private enterprise, 
problems relating to. their teachers, 
grant-in-aid and control are’ very 
important. These have already been 
discussed elsewhere’. 


Tur Rote or Loca, AuTHORITIES 


18.12. The Present Position. As pointed 
out earlier, there are two historical tradi- 
tions with regard to the role of local autho- 
rities—one of associating local authorities 
with education which grew upin the British 
Indian Provinces and the other of not asso- 
ciating them with it which grew up: in the 
Indian princely States. The arguments for 
and against such association have been re- 
peatedly stated and need only be mention- 
ed here in brief. ТЇ is generally agreed that 
local authorities do succeed in evoking local 
interest and local enthusiasm and effectively 
bring local knowledge to bear on the solu- 
tion of problems. Their financial contribu- 
tion to the support of education is not large. 
But it is not negligible either; and it is subs- 
tantial im the case of richer municipalities 
like Bombay City. Their main weaknesses, 
however, are the harassment caused to 
teachers, through frequent transfers and 
postings, and. through involvement. in local 
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factions and politics, This is the one reason 
why almost all teachers' associations have 
represented to us that the local authorities 
should not be placed in charge of education- 
al institutions. This evil increases as 
delegation of authority goes to lower levels, 
e.g., it is definitely greater when the autho- 
rity is delegated to the block level than to 
the district level. 


18.13. In the  post-independence period, 
two attempts have been made to redefine the 
role of local authorities in education and to 
evolve a uniform national policy. Unfor- 
tunately, these have not succeeded, partly 
because the two Committees which examin- 
ed the problem made somewhat conficting 
recommendations, 'The Committee set up 
under the chairmanship of Shri B. G. Kher 
rejected the British Indian view that the 
creation of local authorities and their asso- 
ciation with primary education was neces- 
sary as a training ground for democratic 
self-government. It was emphatically of the 
opinion that education should not be made 
a guinea-pig on the altar of democracy or 
decentralization and recommended that the 
interests of mass education should be the 
only criteria to decide whether authority 
over primary education should be delegated 
to the local bodies, and if so, to what extent: 
Although aware of the frequent тај 
administration of education by local bodies 
and particularly of the harassment which 
was often caused to teachers, it felt that 
these weaknesses could be overcome through 
appropriate measures and recommended 
that local bodies should be associated with 
the administration of primary education, 
with adequate safeguards to protect the 
interests of teachers, because ‘such associa- 
tions would further the cause of mass 
education and bring the goal of universal 
education near", 


18.14. Before the recommendations of the 
Kher Committee could be implemented or 
even adopted, a different set of recommen- 
dations on the subiect was made by another 
Committee, the COPP Team on Community 
Development, which was.set up under. the 
chairmanship of the late-Shri Balwantrai 
Mehta to review the community .develop- 
ment programme and its future organiza- 
tion. И was of the view that local interest. 
and local initiative in the field of develop- 
ment would. not be adequately involved.. 

unless ‘a-single, representative and vigorous; 


т Chapter X. 
2 Chapter X. 
3 Chapters IIT, IV, X and XIII. 


4 Report of the Committee on the Relationship between State Governments?and Local Bodies"in the Administration of 


Primary Education, 1951. 
41 Еди.—57, 
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democratic institution’ was created at the 
appropriate level ‘to take charge of all as- 
pects of development work in the rural 
areas’ and invested with adequate powers 
and appropriate finances. Such а body, 
said the Committee, ‘must not be cramped 
by too much control by Government or 
Government agencies. It must have the 
power to make mistakes and to learn 
by. making. mistakes, but it must also 
receive guidance which will help it to avoid 
making mistakes’. «In accordance with this 
basic approach, the Committee recommend- 
ed that strong local bodies should be creat- 
ей in rural areas and vested with adequate 
authority to administer all developmental 
programmes, including primary education. 


18.15. The problem of integrating these 
two.different traditions and the divergent 
recommendations of these two Committees 
became urgent when the State reorganiza- 
tion brought together areas from the erst- 
while British Indian Provinces and the 
princely States. But so far it has not been 
possible to solve it and to evolve a uniform 
national policy (or, in some cases, even a 
uniform State policy). Тһе present position 
shows а mixture of both the traditions, not 
infrequently, even in the same State. In 
urban areas, the municipalities have been 
associated! with. education in Andhra Pra- 
desh (Andhra area), Bihar, Gujarat (Bombay 
area), Madhya Pradesh (Maha Koshal area) 
Madras: (Madras area), Maharashtra (Bom- 
bay,and Vidarbha areas), Mysore! (Bombay 
апа Madras. areas); and. Orissa (old Orissa 
province area). In the rural areas, the 
panchayati raj institutions have been intro- 
duced. and. placed. in charge of education in 
all States except Jammu & Kashmir, Kerala, 
Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, Nagaland and 
Punjab. The method of association is also 
not uniform. "The municipalities are gene- 
rally in charge of primary education; but 
they can also undertake other educational 
activities at their discretion. The pancha- 
yati raj institutions have been entrusted 
with lower primary education in some 
States (e.g., West Bengal); with the whole of 
primary education in some others (е.9., 
Madras); and with both primary and secon- 
dary education in two States (Andhra Pra- 
desh and Maharashtra). Authority over 
education has been delegated to the block 
level in some States (e.g., Rajasthan and 
Madras); and to the district level in some 


others (Maharashtra). The systems of ad- 
ministration and grant-in-aid also show 
similar variations. 


18.16. In our opinion, the policy in these 
matters will have to be decided on a prag- 
matic basis with reference to ultimate goals 
and local conditions. The close involve- 
ment of schools with their communities is 
a principle of great educational significance: 
and this is the direction in which we should 
move. At the same time, the difficulties 
caused to teachers under local authority 
management cannot be ignored and ай least 
in the transitional stage, adequate safe- 
guards would have to- ђе provided to 
teachers. Local authorities should realize 
their responsibilities and ensure that they 
help rather than hinder the cause of edu- 
cation. Here we are more inclined to agree 
with the Kher Committee that the decision 
io associate local authorities with the ad- 
ministration of education should be taken 
not on political but on educational grounds 
and that the only justification for such a 
decision should be a conviction that it would 
promote the cause of education and bring 
the goal of providing universal education 
nearer. "Similarly, local authorities should 
not be encouraged to think that they can 
claim to administer education as a matter of 
right and that this right will continue with 
them in spite of bad administration or harass- 
ment of teachers. The normal practice 
should be that a local authority is given the 
right to administer education as a privilege 
subject to two conditions—promoting the 
cause of education and good administration 
—and that this privilege would be with- 
drawn if either of these conditions is viola- 
ted. There is no need to insist, as is often 
done at present, that a uniform policy must 
be adopted in all parts of the country simul- 
taneously. It would be in the larger inte- 
rests of education to adjust the experiment 
to local conditions and to permit each area 


to progress at a pace and in a manner best 
suited for its growth. 


18.17. Recommendations. In view of 
these broad principles, we recommend that 
the future role of local bodies in education 
may be defined as follows : 


(1) As an ultimate objective, it is 
essential that schools and their local 
communities should be intimately 


| ——— У 


I The Mysore Government has recently decided to relieve the municipalities of this responsi bility, 
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(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
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associated in the educational рго- 
cess. This will harness local know- 
ledge, interest and enthusiasm for 
the development of education. Be- 
sides, local bodies can make a 
significant contribution to the total 
expenditure on education. 


It would, however, not be proper 
to look upon this democratic de- 
centralization as an end in itself 
and to press for its universal and 
immediate adoption without refe- 
rence to local conditions. 


The immediate goal in this respect 
—and this should be adopted im- 
mediately as a national policy in 
all the States—is to associate 
the local communities, namely vil- 
lage panehayats in rural areas and 
the municipalities in urban areas, 
with their local schools and to make 
them responsible for the provision 
of all non-teacher costs with the 
help, where necessary, of a suitable 
grant-in-aid from the States. The 
detailed proposals on this subject 
are discussed elsewhere!. 


The ultimate goal to be reached is 
the establishment, at the district 
level, of a competent local educa- 
tion authority which may be 
designated as the District School 
Board (to be constituted under an 
Education Act which we are recom- 
mending) and which would be in 
charge of all education in the dis- 
trict below the university level. 
This should also be accepted as a 
national policy. The jurisdiction of 
this authority should cover the 
entire area of the district with one 
exception, namely, the big muni- 
cipalities in the district with a 
population of 1,00,000 or more which 
should preferably have a similar 
authority for their own areas. The 
detailed proposals on this subject 
are discussed below. 


The transition from the immediate 
to the ultimate objective cannot be 
made in one jump but will have 
to proceed through a number of 
carefully planned stages. It can- 
not also be made simultaneously in 
all States and perhaps not even 
simultaneously in all the districts 


1 Chapter X. 


(6) 


(7) 


of a State. The difficult decisions 
regarding the type of local autho- 
rity to be created, th elevel at 
which powers are to be delegated, 
the extent and nature of delegation, 
the powers to be retained by the 
State Government, the system of 
grant-in-aid, etc, are so complex 
that each State will have to decide 
them for itself, not even necessarily 
for the State as a whole, but per- 
haps separately for each district. 
While, therefore, the Centre may 
advise the States to move towards 
the ultimate objective as soon as 
practicable, it would be wrong to 
pressurize all States to adopt com- 
mon policies in the matter, There 
is no inherent virtue in such a uni- 
formity; and it may lead to better 
administration to recognize, that, 
while the immediate and, ultimate 
objectives. may be assumed as 
national goals, there need be no 
uniformity with regard to the de- 
tails of the transition from, the im- 
mediate to the ultimate objective. 
These should be left for decision 
at the State level in view of local 
conditions, 


In all such association of the local 
authorities with education, ade- 
quate safeguards should be provid- 
ed to ensure that the teachers are 
not harassed and that they do not 
get involved in local factions and 
politics. Experience has shown 
that, for this purpose, it is neces- 
sary to vest the control over the 
teachers, not in the local authority, 
but in its Administrative Officer 
(who should be an officer of the 
Education Department seconded to 
serve under the local authority), to 
associate him closely with the 
District Education Officer in the 
discharge of this responsibility and 
to frame a fairly detailed system 
of rules and regulations to smooth- 
en and guide the day-to-day ad- 
ministration. 


It is necessary to remember that. it 
is not enough to decentralise the 
administration of education and. to 
vest it in the local authority. The 
programme will not succeed- un- 
less intensive steps are taken, to 


— 
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educate local leadership on the right 
lines, to provide the local authority 
with trained and competent officers 
who would have certain independ- 
ence in the performance of their 
duties and to make the necessary 
resources available to the local 
authority to fulfil the responsibili- 
ties placed upon it. This will be a 
major task for the State Education 
Departments. 


. 18.18. The Distriet and Municipal School 
Boards. The need for the establishment of 
Лоса! educational authorities at the district 
level has been pointed out already.. We 
‘shall now discuss some details about their 
'composition, powers and responsibilities 
and finances. The jurisdiction of the dis- 
trict, school board should cover the entire 
area of the district with one exception, 
namely, the big municipalities in the dis- 
trict with a population of about 100,000 or 
more which should preferably have similar 
boards for their own areas. A district 
School board should consist of— 


(1) Representatives of the Zila  Pari- 
shad elected by itself; 


(2) Representatives of the municipali- 
ties in the district (which do not 
have a separate school board of 
their own) elected in the prescrib- 
ed manner; 


(3) Educationists nominated by the 
State Government or elected by the 
Zila Parishad from out of the panel 
approved by the State Govern- 
ments; and 


(4) Ex-officio members, such as officers 
of education, agriculture, industries 
‘or other departments which admin- 
ister vocational schools. 


Persons in categories (3) and (4) should be 
about half of the total membership. A 
senior officer of the State Government 

(Class I) should be the whole-time secretary 
_of this board, which should be provided with 
the necessary administrative and super- 
visory staff? 


18,19. The functions of this board would 
cover all school education in the district— 
general as well as vocational: it will direct- 
ly administrater all government and local 


authority schools within the district, and it 
will also remain in charge of giving grants- 
in-aid to ай private institutions in the dis- 
trict in accordance with the rules framed 
by the State Government for the purpose. 


18.20. Within the framework. of the ins- 
tructions given by the State Government, 
it should be a responsibility of the district 
school board to prepare pians for the aeve- 
lopment of school education within the dis- 
trict and it should also be the principal 
agency within the district to develop school 
education, the finances and guidance requir- 
ed for the purpose being provided by the 
State Government and the State Education 
Departments. 


18.21. In big towns with a population of 
100,000 or more, it would be desirable to 
establish municipal school boards on the 
above lines, since these would be viable 
administrative units. It would also give an 
opportunity to the local people, who are bet- 
ter educated, more well-to-do and vocal, to 
take positive interest in developing an edu- 
cational programme for their children. The 
composition, powers and responsibilities of 
these boards should be similar to those of 
ihe district sehool boards. 


18.22, Each school board will maintain an 
education fund. The Zila Parishads (or 
municipalities) will approve the budget of 
the school, boards. They will also raise the 
resources expected of them and credit them 
to the school board. In all day-to-day ad- 
ministration, the school board would be 
autonomous, The same relation would hold 
good between a municipal school board and 
its municipality. 


18.23. The recruitment of teachers will be 
done by a special committee consisting of 
the chairman of the board, its secretary and 
the ‘district education officer: The transfers 
should be effected by the same committee, 
subject to rules framed by the State Gov- 
ernment, the general policy being to reduce 
transfers to the minimum and to allow 
teachers to develop loyalties to individual 
institutions. The'salaries, allowances, and 
service conditions of teachers will be regu- 
lated by the State Governments and will be 
common to all the districts. These mea- 
sures will provide safeguards to teachers; 


т Chapters VI and Х. 


2 Where Zila Parishads do not exist, the composition of the District School Boards will have i i tl 
to suit local conditions. Itmay consist of persons nominated by the State Governments and тете иа (осы 


interests, 
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and the fact that all school teachers аге serv- 
ing together under the boards (and not pri- 
Mary teachers alone as at present) will be 
a further strength and an additional safe- 
guard, > 


18.24. It may be advantageous, in some 
cases, not to burden the school boards with 
ull administrative responsibilities all at 
once. Іп such cases, the entire administra- 
tion of the schools may be left with the offi- 
cers of the Department (especially the per- 
sonnel administration) and the school board 
may be given powers with regard to plan- 
ning and development. Additional powers 
may be ‘conferred on it as it gains experi- 
ence and competence. 


THE ROLE ОЕ THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


18.25. The Present Position. Under the 
Constitution, the Central Government has 
been specifically vested with several educa- 
tional responsibilities, and certain other 
responsibilities also devolve upon it as the 
Government of the Union. The more 
important of these are enumerated in the 
following entries of the Seventh Schedule. 


List I—Union List 


63. The institutions known at the commence- 
ment of this Constitution as the Banaras Hindu 
University, the Aligarh Musiim University and 
the Delhi University, and any other institution 
declared by Parliament by law to be an institu- 
tion of national importance. 

64. Institutions for scientific ог technical 
education financed by the Government of India 
wholly or in part and declared by Parliament by 
law "^to be institutions of national importance. 

65. Union agencies and institutions for : 

(1) professional, vocational or technical train- 
ing, including the training of police 
officers; or 

(2) the promotion of special studies ог 
research; or 

(3) scientific or technical assistance in the 
investigation. or detection of crime. 


66. Co-ordination and determination of stan- 
dards, in institutions for higher education or 
research and scientific and technical institutions. 


List. 111—Сопситтеті List 
35. Voeational and tecbnical' training of labour. 
"In addition, the Government of India is 


also responsible for several other education- 
al нев: which include: national 


1 Chapters III and IV. 
2 Chapter V. 

3 Chapter VI. 

4 Ibid. i 
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planning; educational and cultural relations 
with other countries; participation in the 
work of the UN and its specialized agencies, 
especially UNESCO; clearing-house func- 
tion of collecting and disseminating ideas 
and information; education in ‘the union ter- 
ritories; propagation, development and en- 
richment of Hindi; preservation and promo- 
tion of national culture, including patron- 
age to national art; special responsibilities 
tor the cultural interests of minorities; res- 
ponsibilities for the weaker sections of the 
people such as the scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes; responsibility for promot- 
ing national integration through suitable 
programmes; and grant of scholarships, 
particularly at the university stage: 


18.26. Recommendations. We are of the 
view that education must increasingly ђе- 
come a national concern and we have indi- 
cated, in the relevant context, the role that 
the Government of India should play in the 
development of education. For instance, 
apart from its role in the improvement of 
educational administration which we are 
discussing in this chapter, we have indicat- 
ed several other central responsibilities in 
education for 

— the improvement of teacher status 
and teacher education! 

— manpower planning in crucial sec- 
tors like agriculture, engineering, 
medicine, ete., 


— the development of à programme of 
scholarships; 


— the equalization of educational op- 
portunities with special reference 
to the reduction of inter-State 
differences and the advancement ‘of 
the weaker sections of the com- 
munity,’ 

— the provision of free and compulsory 
education as directed by the Consti- 
tution,’ 

— the vocationalization of secondary 
education.® 

— the improvement of standards at the 
education,’ 

— the development of higher education 
and research with special reference 
to the postgraduate stage? 
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— the development of professional edu- 
cation ш agriculture and тама у 


— tne promotion or scientific research, 
and 


— the promotion of educational re- 
search? 


18.27. We are convinced that the radical 
reconstruction of education wuch we have 
recommendea in tnis Keport wili not be pos- 
sible unless (1) the Government of india 
provides the needed initiative, leadership 
and financial support, and (2) educational 
administration, both at the Central and State 

^4evels, is adequately strengthened. 


(1) With regard to the first, we recom- 
mend that the Centre should play an im- 
portant role in the development of educa- 
tional research. It should make the good 
work done in one area of the country known 
to the other areas, through the coordinating 
and clearing-house functions which cross- 
fertilize educational thinking, through perio- 
dical reviews and through conducting, or 
offering assistance to conduct, pilot or ex- 
perimental projects. There is also the need 
to establish, in special cases, Central institu- 
tions which can set the pace for others. It 
is but proper that, as in the past, the Cen- 
tral institutions thus established should 
largely be in the scientific and technical sec- 

tor. But it is also necessary for the Centre 
to establish institutions specializing in social 
sciences, including pedagogical sciences and 
the humanities. These should be establish- 
ed in close association with the universities 
and be an integral part of the university 
System. Besides, the Centre can also deve- 
lop education in the Union Territories, 
partieularly in Delhi, to serve: as a pace- 
setter for the other areas. 


(2) As regards the general strengthening 
of the administration, the constitution of 
the Indiàn Educational Service, with the 
amendments proposed by us, is a step of 
considerable importance. It is also а Cen- 
tral responsibility to arrange for the in- 
service training of educational administra- 
tors through such programmes as the con- 
duct of an administrative staff college for 
senior officers of State Educational Services. 
This will be discussed in some detail a little 
later. The Centre should scout for talent in 
different fields and make the services of the 
best people in the country available to the 
State Governments for advice and assistance 
in all matters. It also has a significant role 

1 Chapters XIV and XV. 


2 Chapter XVI. 
3 Chapter XII. 


in the preparation of teachers to which we 
nave already made a reference. 


18.28. Equally important is the role of the 
Centra! Government in providing financial 
assistance тог the development ој education, 
‘Vhs assistance will take three forms: 


(1) Grants-in-aid (including transfer of 
revenues) made to the State Gov- 
ernments on account of their com- 
mitted expenditure, tnrough the 
quinquennial Finance Commissions, 


(2) Grants-in-aid for development ex- 
penditure given for the plan as a 
whole, through the Planning Com- 
mission; and 


(3) Expansion of the Central and ше 
Centrally-sponsored sectors. 


With regard to the first, our colleague, 
Proi. M. V. Mathur, is ot the view that it 
would be a great improvement it the Кїп- 
ance Commission could be a Standing Com- 
mission, mostly with part-time memvership 
and a small, compact secretariat. Certain 
minimum percentages of the proceeds ої 
imcome-tax and Central excise revenues 
соша be guaranteed to the States and dis- 
tributed on population basis. For the rest 
of the flow of tunds from the Centre to the 
States, the Finance Commission should hold 
annual reviews (this could be done immedi- 
ately after the annual plan discussions with 
the States) and make necessary adjustments 
in transfer of revenues and grants-in-aid 
on the basis of needs and performance. 


With regard to the second, we are not 
generally in favour of earmarking funds for 
Specific sub-schemes in the educational sec- 
tor within the State plans. The total alloca- 
tion for education should not be altered 
without the approval of the Planning Com- 
mission. But within it, the State Govern- 
ments should be free to use the funds at 
their discretion. 


We attach considerable importance to the 
third, namely, thé expansion of the Central 
and the Centrally-sponsored sectors, It is 
through this mechanism that the Centre 
will be able to stimulate and guide educa- 
tional developments. in the national inter- 
ests in the crucial sectors referred to above. 


18.29. Should Education be in the Concur- 
rent List? An important issue raised in re- 
gard to the role of the Central Government 
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is the desirability or otherwise of includ- 
ing education in the concurrent list in the 
Seventh Schedule of the Constitution so that 
the Centre may be able to control education- 
al developments through legislation, The 
Committee of the Members of Parliament 
on Higher Education (presided over by Shri 
Р. №. Sapru) which examined the whole 
issue recommended that higher edu- 
cation at least should be included in the 
concurrent list. In the same vein, we have 
received various proposals to include some 
other sectors of education, e.g., technical 
education, in the concurrent list. Our col- 
leagues, Shri Р. М. Kirpal and Dr. У. 5. Jha 
are of the view that the whole of educa- 
tion should be included in the concurrent 
list. In their opinion, the experience of the 
vears since independence has shown that, 
for the lack of adequate authority at the 
Centre, national policies could not be imple- 
mented satisfactorily and that the excellent 
recommendations of many commissions and 
committees, in various fields of education, 
remained on paper. Even the resolutions 
unanimously adopted by the conferences of 
Education Ministers and the Central Advi- 
sory Board of Education remained unimple- 
mented. They think that although there is 
some scope for more effective implementa- 
tion within the present constitutional set-u» 
by evolving suitable conventions and espe- 
cially by developing new attitudes to the 
national character of education, | these 
changes will not be easy to be brought 
about and they will not be sufficient. They, 
therefore, think that the Union Government 
should be invested with legal authority in 
the field of education. which should appear 
in the concurrent list of subjects. The 
constitutional amendment will, of course. 
take some time to take effect; but the pro- 
cess towards this should be started as early 
as possible; 


18.30. We have examined this problem 
very carefully. We are not in favour of 
fragmenting education and putting one part 
in the concurrent and the other in the State 
listeducation should, under апу circums- 
tances, be treated as а whole. We also do 
not agree with our colleagues and are of the 
view that in a vast country like ours, the 
position given to education in the Constitu- 
tion is probably the best because it provides 
{от а Central leadership of à stimulating but 
non-^oercive character. The inclusion of 
education in the concurrent list mav lead to 
undesirable centralization and erenater rigi- 

dity in a situation where the greatest need 


1 Chapter XUT. 
2' Chapter X. 


is for elasticity and freedom to experiment. 
We are convinced that there is plenty of 
scope, within the present constitutional ar- 
rangement to evolve a workable Centre- 
State partnership in education and that this 
has not yet been exploited to the full. The 
case for amending the Constitution can be 
made only after this scope is fully utilized 
and found to be inadequate. All things 
considered, we recommend that an intensive 
effort be made to exploit fully the existing 
provisions of the Constitution for the deve- 
lopment of education and evolution of a 
national educational policy. The problem 
may then be reviewed again after, say, ten 
years. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AT THE 
NATIONAL LEVEL 


18.31. The agencies at the national level 
concerned with the development of educa- 
tion are the Ministry of. Education, the Uni- 
versity Grants Commission and the Nation- 
al Council of Educational Research and 
Training (or the NCERT). We have al- 
ready discussed the role of the UGC!. We 
have also suggested the establishment of a 
National Board of School Education? We 
shall now turn to our proposals for the Min- 
istry of Education and the NCERT. 


18.32. Ministry of Education. The present 
convention is that the post of the Secretary 
to the Government of India is not to be fill- 
ed from the ICS or IAS pool and that it 
should be given to an eminent educationist 
who should be designated as 'Educational 
Adviser to the Government of India and 
Secretary to the Ministry of Education’. 
This is a healthy tradition and should conti- 
nue. It is also necessary to make it clear 
that this is a ‘selection post’ and that it 
should not go, as a matter of routine, by 
promotion to the present advisory service or 
even to the proposed ТЕЗ. This should be 
a, tenure post, given only for six years іп 
the first instance with an extension, in ex- 
ceptional cases, for three or four years, but 
not renewable further. The selection should 
be made from amongst all persons available, 
official, .non-official, IES, university, men, 
ete. So much depends upon the selection of 
the right. man for this post that no vested 
interest of any service should be allowed to.. 
stand in the way and, through а proper 
machinery for selection, the best man avail- 
able in the country should be recruited. on 
a tenure basis. We would like to mention 
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that the present status of the Ministry of 
Education in the academic world is largely 
due to the fact that its Secretaries were 
selected in the post-independence period 
from outside the services and from among 
eminent educationists. 


18.33. It is extremely important that emi- 
nent educationists, outstanding teachers in 
universities and schcols and leading officials 
from the State Education Departments 
should be associated with the Ministry of 
Education. зо. that it сап provide the needed 
leadership and command the confidence of 
the public and the teaching community. We, 
therefore, recommend that all the posts at 
the level of additional or joint secretaries 
and joint educational advisers should be 
divided into two: categories: 


(1) About half the posts should be filled 
from among the official ranks by 
promotion, ie. from the present 
education advisory service (or the 
IES when it is constituted) and offi- 
cers seconded from. the State Educa- 
tion Departments. 


^(2) The remaining half should be filled 

"from the ranks of eminent educa- 

‘tionists and outstanding teachers in 

universities and schools. The term 

of each tenure should be five years 

to be renewable at the most for a 
Second term. 


The top level machinery for advising the 
Union Minister of Education and executing 
his orders will consist of the Educational 
Adviser and Secretary to the Government 
of India and all the additional and’ joint 
secretaries and joint educational advisers. 


18.34. Our proposals. to strengthen evalua- 
tion and research bv the establishment of 
a Research Council in the Ministry of Edu- 
cation has alreadv been discussed in Chap- 
ter XII and earlier in this chapter. Two 
other functions of the Ministry of Education 
also. need considerable strengthening and 
expansion... 


(1) The first is the clearins-house func- 
tion. The Ministry of Education has 
to function “as. a national clearing 
house in education. This is necessary, 
not only in its own right, but also 
as an important aid to planning. ¡What 
is needed is the collection of infor- 
mation on important educational topics 
from the State Governments, according to 
a well-planned schedule and its publication. t 
with proper analysis, for the information of 
all concerned, These data should also ђе 
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re-collected periodically so that each publi- 
cation serves as a bench-mark. We recom- 
mend that a well-staffed division should be 
created to perform this function on an ade- 
quate scale. It was not possible for us to go 
into the details of the various types of 
studies required. Some of these have been 
indicated in our Report in the appropriate 
context. We suggest that the Ministry of 
Education may set up a committee to exa- 
mine the issue and to prepare a programme 
for action. 


(2) The second is the. maintenance of а 
good statistical service which is another 
major responsibility of the Ministry of 
Education, from the point of view of educa- 
tional planning, policy-making and evalua- 
tion. This service should have three main 
functions; (a) to collect, publish and inter- 
pret educational data; (b) to conduct statis- 
tical studies, investigations and surveys; 
and (c) to make projections and fore-asts 
for the future. е existing statistical ser- 
vice leaves a good deal to be desired. At 
present, only the first function is being per- 
formed. There is so much delay in the col- 
lection, collation and publication of the data 
that it is almost out-of-date for the purpose 
of planning by the time it is published. 
Moreover, no worthwhile interpretation of 
the past data is done and the other two 
functions have been completely ignored. In 
order that these functions may be discharg- 
ed properly, it is essential that the statistical 
section of the Ministry, should be reorganiz- 
ed and strengthened. From this point of 
view, we make the. following recommenda- 
ions: 


(a) A master plan, should be prepared 
for the publication of educational 
data and for the surveys and in- 
vestigations which should be con- 
ducted from time to. time. 


(b 


= 


The combination of the publication 
of routine statisties with studies of 
Special problems is not ' desirable. 
The publication of routine. annual 
statistics ‘should therefore be the 
responsibility of a special unit as 
at present. But it will be desirable 
to create a new unit for the conduct 


of special surveys and investiga- 
tions. 


(с). To make this service i 
: ) more efficient, 
it will be desirable to introduce 
ones to the extent feas- 
Y е, 
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(d) Lhe statistical unit should continue 
its present function of proviaing 
training to the statisticai stall о: 
the State Governments and univer- 
sites. However, there is need to 
tone up the quality and content of 
this training. Tne Ministry should 
also provide opportunities to its 
own statistical. staff to receive 
training and periodic reorientation 
at training courses conducted by 
other expert bodies like the Indian 
Statistical Institute and the Central 
Statistical Organization. 


(е) The statistical units of the State 
Departments of Education will 
have to be reorganized апа 
strengthened likewise to enable 
them to perform practically the 
same functions as outlined above 
for the statistical unit of the Edu- 
cation Ministry. 


18.35, Of the various advisory bodies of 
the Ministry of Education, the most impor- 
tant is the Central Advisory Board of Edu- 
cation which has been functioning since 
1935. The Minister for Education, Govern- 
ment of India, is the chairman of this Board 
and all the State Ministers of Education are 
members. The Government of India also 
nominates а few experts and representa- 
tives of different interests on the Board. It 
has also the representatives of the Planning 
Commission, the University Grants Com- 
mission and the Inter-University Board of 
India. We recommend that this organiza- 
tion with all its standing committees be 
functionally strengthened. 


18.36. NCERT. The establishment of the 
National Council of Educational Research 
and Training has been a step in the right 
direction. We give below some indications 
of the lines on which its future develop- 
ment should take place. 


(1) Functions. The principal function of 
the NCERT is extension work with the 
State Education Departments centering 
round the improvement of school education. 
It is uniquely suited for this function be- 
cause the Union Minister for Education is 
its President and all State Education Minis- 
ters are its members. The objective of 
policy should, therefore, be to develop the 
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NCERT as the principal technical agency 
runctioning at the national level for 
tne improvement of school education and 
operating through and in collaboration with 
tne National Boards of School Education, 
State Departments of Education and their 
technical agencies like the State Institutes 
of Education. 


(2) Constitution. The Governing Body 
of the NCERT- should. have an All-India 
cnaracter, with a majority of non-officials. 
in particular, it is desirable to have at least 
one outstanding teacher from  seconaary 
schools and a person specializing in primary 
education, preferably a primary teacher. 


(3) Director and Joint Director, We re- 
commend that the Council should have its 
own tuli-time Director and Joint Director. 
At present, the Secretary to the Ministry 
of Education is tne Director of the Councu 
and an officer of the Ministry (generally 
part-time) is the Joint Director. This is not 
an ideal arrangement, and the size and im- 
portance of the Council are such that it 
would be wrong to leave its leadership in 
the hands of part-time officers whose loyal- 
ties and commitments lie elsewhere. Тһе 
Council should have a whole-time Director 
of its own who should be an eminent educa- 
tionist in the field. His status should ђе 
that of a vice-chancellor. His term of office 
should be five years, renewable for not 
more than one term. The Joint Director 
(who may be an officer lent by the Minis- 
try) would be needed mainly for the pur- 
poses of assisting the Director and relieving 
him of routine administrative matters. 


(4) Regional Colleges and CIE. The 
NCERT is now running four regional col- 
leges for training- of secondary school 
teachers. Our views on this programme 
have been fully discussed elsewhere! The 
Council is also in charge of the Central 
Institute of Education, Delhi. We suggest 
that this institution should be transferred to 
the Delhi University; and we hope that the 
Delhi University will establish a School of 
Education on the lines of our recommenda- 
tions and give a lead to the improvement of 
the programme of teacher education in the 
country. 


(5) Personnel. The success of the NCERT 
will depend upon the extent to which it is 
accepted by the State Education Depart- 
ments and their technical wings and upon 
the extent to which it is able to assist therr: 
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to solve their technical problems in the field. 
It would, therefore, be desirable that there 
is à considerable interchange and flow of 
officers from the NCERT to the State De- 
partments and vice-versa. This could be 
secured by inviting selected officers from 
the State Education Departments to work 
in the NCERT on tenure appointments. 
Arrangements should also be made with the 
State Governments under which officers of 
"ће NCERT could work in State Education 
Departments for specified periods. 


(6) As the NCERT has to play the key- 
role in promoting qualitative : improve- 
ments in school education, it is imperative 
that its campus should be developed speedi- 
ly and the building programme given the 
highest priority. Тһе present dispersal of 
departments and units in distant parts of 
the city is not conducive to efficient fune- 
tioning. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AT THE STATE 
LEVEL 


18.37. The State Education Departments 
are the principal agency to prepare and im- 
plement educational plans. Unfortunately 
no adequate attention has been paid so far 
to their development on proper lines. Their 
structure, designed during the British period 
for very limited purposes, continues to be 
substantially unchanged even to this date. 
Their procedures and programmes are still 
largely traditional and the outlook of their 
officers is, more often than not, rigid and 
conservative. It is true that there has been 
some expansion in the Education Depart- 
ments. But most of this expansion has been 
on traditional lines and has not implied any 
qualitative change іп their functioning. 
Moreover, even this numerical expansion has 
not kept pace with the demands of the 
situation and has fallen far short of the 
expansion in the number of educational in- 
stitutions, their enrolments, or total educa- 
tional expenditure. In some States, рго- 
grammes of retrenchment in the strength cf 
the Education Departments have been car- 
ried out even when expansion of education- 
al facilities was in Tull swing. The State 
Education Departments, as constituted at 
present, will not, be in a position to assume 
responsibility. for the complex and difficult 
programme of educational reconstruction 
outlined in. this Report, It is, therefore, 
necessary to accord priority to programmes 
for the improvement of educational adminis- 
tration at the State level. Our major recom- 
mendations in this regard are given below. 


18.38. Coordination. Coordination is very 
often an administrative bottleneck аб ihe 
State level because educational programmes 
are spread over a number of departments at 
present. In most States, general education 
is in one department and under one Direc- 
tor of Education or Public Instruction. In 
some States, however, even general educa- 
tion is divided into. twoi; parts—college 
education and. school education, and. placed 
under different Directors. . Sometimes there 
are additional directorates for Sanskrit or 
art education, In, three States the education 
of tribals is separated and placed under a 
different department, In all States, techni- 
cal education is under a separate director- 
ate and may or may not form а part of the 
Education Department. Agricultural educa- 
tion is generally under the Department о! 
Agriculture and medical education under 
the Medical and Health Services . Depart- 
ments. The industrial training institutes 


` are mostly under the Department of Indus- 


tries. Programmes of adult education are 
sometimes grouped with general education 
and, on other ‘occasions, placed under the 
Community. Development Administration. 
It is obviously necessary that these differ- 
ent programmes of educational development 
should be coordinated properly and viewed 
as parts of а comprehensive whole. 


18.39. To place all these different aspect: 
of education under the ‘umbrella’ of a sing!c 
department does not seem to be administ Ta- 
tively feasible, and, for some time to come, 
we shall have to accept the factual position 
that education will be administered by more 
than one department. Tt is, therefore, desir 
Вы Ареа P. the State level, some 
machinery to coordinate the programmes of 
all these different sectors of JU Om ана 
to take a unified view: for purposes of plan 
ning and. development. The following two 


measures may be considered from this. point 
of view: 


(1) A statutory Council of Education 
should be created at the State level As 
separate arrangements have already ^ been 
suggested for the development of higher 
education which is a Centre-State-Univer- 
sity partnership, the scope of this Council 
should be restricted to school education or 
all education below the university level. It 
should have the State Minister for Educa- 
lion: asthe chairman and its membership 
should include. representatives of universi- 
lies in the State, all directors in charge of 
different sectors of education and some emi- 


nent educationists. It should meet about 
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three or four times a year and have a small 
secretariat of its own. Из principal fune- 
tions should be to advise the State Govern- 
ment on all matters relating to school educa- 
tion, either suo motto or on poinis referred 
to it, to review educational developments in 
the State and to conduct evaluation of pro- 
grammes from time to time through suit- 
able agencies. This should be the most im- 
portant advisory body at the State level 
and if necessary, it may form standing or 
sub-committees for different sectors and 
programmes. [ts annual report, along with 
its recommendations, should be presented to 
the State legislature. 


(2) It may be desirable to have, in addi- 
tion, a standing committee at the officers 
level. It would include all State level offi- 
cers in charge of different sectors of educa- 
tion and meet periodically under the chair- 
manship of the Education Secretary. 


18.40. The Education Secretariat. At pre- 
sent the Education Secretary is generally 
an IAS officer, except in West Bengal, where 
he belongs to the Education Service. We 


are of the opinion that the Education Secre- 


tary.also, like the Educational Adviser to 
the Government of India, should be an 
educationist rather. than. an administrative 
officer. It will, therefore, be desirable to 
make this appointment a tenure post, 


18.41. The relationship between the Fdu- 
cation Secretary and the Director of Educa- 
tion has been a subject of long controversy 
since the issue was first highlighted by. the 
Hartog Committee сш 1928. Тһе most 
common complaint is that the Education 
Secretariat completely dominates . over 
the Directorate ої. Education and 
interferes eyen іп purely., technical 
matters. It. has also. been | argued 
that the dual scrutiny of proposals that now 
takes place in the Directorate as well as in 
the Education Secretariat leads to сопві- 
derable delays. The remedy most frequent- 
ly suggested is that. the Director of Educa- 
tion should be ex-officio Secretary or Addi- 
tional Secretary to. the Government. The 
problem is difficult and there is no easy 
answer to all the complex _ relationship. 
Broadly speaking, the role of the Education 

ecretariat should be to examine education- 
al problems from the administrative апа 
financial points of view and in the wider 
context of government policies for develop- 
ment. It should give due weightage to the 


views of the Directorate in technical mat- 
ters and assist the Director to function as 
the effective head of his department. The 
key to a successful relationship lies, how- 
ever, in the ‘personal equation’ between the 
Director of Education and the Education 
Secretary; and where this has been of the 
right type, the results have been satisfac- 
tory. 


18.42. Directorate of Education. At pre- 
sent the Directorates have grown big and 
there is not ‘enough delegation of powers to 
the district level. The time of the Director 
of Education therefore, is so taken up with 
personnel administration and trivial details 
that he has no time for his principal res- 
ponsibility of providing leadership in educa- 
tional development, We have, therefore, 
made two important proposals which will 
alter the entire functioning of the depart- 
ment: 


(1) the constitution of district school 
boards at the district level and. the 
transfer to them of the administra- 
tion of all education below the uni- 
versity level (including the. man- 
agement of all government schools); 
and 


(2) the strengthening of the office of 
the district inspector of schools so 
that he takes over almost all the 
responsibilities of the Directorate 
in his area:! 


When these changes are carried out, the 
directorate will be a compact and efficient 
organization concerned mainly with general 
coordination and supervision over the dis- 
trict. education officers and district school 
boards. It will then be possible for them 
to vitalize education through a purposefui 
and dynamic leadership. 


PERSONNEL 


18.43. Administration is essentially a mat- 
ter of faith and vision, bold and courageous 
leadership, and proper handling. of human 
relations. The importance of securing the 
right type of personnel for it cannot, there- 
fore, be over-emphasized. The major weak- 
nesses of the existing organization of the 
State Education Departments are largely 
related to personnel These include: short- 
age of personnel at the higher level; lack of 
specialized staff: unsatisfactory . remunera- 
tion and conditions of service; unsatisfac- 
tory methods of recruitment; inadequate 


т. Chapter X. 
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provision of in-service education; and in- 
adequate staffing. 


18.44. The Indian Educational Service. 
The creation of the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice or IES is a step in the right direction 
and if organized on proper lines, such a 
Service would help the progress of educa- 
tion. We are, however, not happy at some 
of the features of the proposal which is now 
under the consideration of Government. We 
shall, therefore, examine this issue in some 
detail. 


18.45. At the very outset, it should be noted 
that the character of the IES will have to 
be very different from the IAS or other 
Central Services, First, in education, admin- 
istration is а service agency to teaching and 
research and not their master, Secondly, one 
cannot be a good educational administrator 
unless one is also a good teacher. Thirdly, 
there should always be a Possibility for an 
educational administrator to come back to 
teaching or research and for a teacher to go 
over to the administrative side on a tenure 
assignment. In our opinion, the resent 
proposal for the organization of the IES cuts 
across these sound principles of educational 
administration. As proposed at present, 
two-thirds of the recruitment to the IES will 
have to be made directly by open competi- 
tion. The persons selected will not gener- 
ally have any experience of teaching or re- 
search and would have had no epportunity 
to show their competence in these fields. 
The remaining one-third of the posts will 
be filled by promotion from State services 
and some of these may be teachers in govern- 
ment schools and colleges. But the buik of 
the teachers, i.e., all university teachers and 
teachers in private schools and colleges will 
be barred entry within its ranks, This can 
only havea depressing effect upon the body 
of the teaching profession and ultimately on 
education itself, We, therefore, strongiy feel 
that the method of recruitment to the IES 
should be as follows: 


(1) Only one-third of the posts should 
be filled by direct recruitment at 
the level of the junior scale. Even 
these selected persons should not 
be placed in administration direct. 
Their first assignments, for a mini- 
mum period of 2 or 3 vears, should 
be in teaching; and it is onlv after 
this initiation that they should be 
assigned to administration. 


(2) The remaining two-thirds of the 
posts should be filled, partly by 
direct recruitment and partly by 


promotion at the level of the senior 
and higher scales. One half of 
these posts (i.e., one-third of the 
total) would be filled by promotion 
irom the State services. The re- 
maining half should again be filled 
by direct recruitment—some at the 
level of the senior scale and others 
at the level of the higher scales. 
The age limits for these recruit- 
ments should be suitably fixed, say, 
35 and 45 years, and the applicants 
should have put in a minimum of 
service as teachers or shouid have 
distinguished themselves as те- 
search workers. 


(3) Some posts in the IES should be 
available for being filied by tenure 
appointments of teachers for speci- 
fied periods. In the same way, some 
posts in teaching and research 
Should also be available for tenure 
appointments of persons Фот the 
IES. 


18.46. The second point which we examin- 
ed in detail was that of creating a teaching 
wing in the IES. The present proposal 
visualizes the encadrement of the posts of 
the principals of Government colleges 
(which are regarded more as administrative 
than as teaching posts). There is also a sug- 
gestion that some posts of the principals of 
higher secondary schools should be encadr- 
ed. There is no objection to a few posts of 
principals of Government colleges or of 
higher secondary schools being encadred. 
In fact, it would be good to do so. But this 
does not require the creation of a teaching 
wing—the posts of these principals can be 
made inter-changeable, as they are even at 
present, with some levels of inspecting offi- 
cers. But there are insuperable difficulties 
in the creation of a teaching wing as such 
Which, if it is to be created at all, should 
include a large proportion of the teaching 
posts in higher education. ' ‘his will not be 
Possible because all the teaching posts in 
the universities and the vast bulk of the 
posts in the government colleges (to say 
nothing of the posts in private affiliated col- 
leges) will have to be kept out of the IES. 
The attempt to create a teaching ving by 
the encadrement of a few posts of the princi- 
pals of government colleges is, therefore, 
likely to do more harm than good by ad- 
versely affecting the morale of the teaching 
community as a whole, We, therefore, re- 
commend that the idea of creating a teach- 
‘ng wing in the IES should be abandoned 
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and the service should encadre only the 
following posts: 


— All posts of Directors, Additional 
Directors, Joint Directors, Deputy 
Directors, etc., District Educational 
Officers (and equivalent posts) in 
the State Education Departments 
(inclusive of the principals of 
government colleges and a few 
posts of headmasters of higher 
secondary schools); 


=> АЦ gazetted advisory posts in the 
Ministry of Education; 


-- suitable posts іп the NCERT; 


~~ all gazetted posts dealing with edu- 
cational programmes in other Minis- 
tries of the Government of India; 


— suitable gazetted posts in the Edu- 
cation Departments of the Union 
Territories; and 


— suitable posts of principals of higher 
secondary schools under the scheme 
of Central Schools. 


18.47, Instead of creating a teaching wing 
in the IES, we recommend that an adequate 
number of posts comparable to the higher 
scales of pay in the IES should be created 
in the universities and colleges. This is 
justified on educational grounds because 
the remuneration and status given to 
teachers and research workers should be at 
least equal, if not better, than those given 
to educational administrators. It will also 
prevent a drain of talent from teaching and 
research to administration. 


18.48. Some thought will have to be given 
to languages required from the members of 
the IES. It is true that officers of the IES 
Will need a much better command over the 
regional language than those in the IAS. But 
the advantages of the service would be lost 
to a considerable extent if every member 
of the IES is recruited and assigned onlv to 
the State to which he belongs. It should be 
a convention that only about 50 per cent 
of the TES officers are assigned to their own 
States; and there should also be the possi- 
bility of inter-State transfers (in addition 
to deputation to the Centre). Hence each 
membér of the IES should be required to 
Study and pass, within a given time after 
recruitment, tests in two other languages 
(Hindi and one modern Indian language 
which is not his mother-tongue) at certain 
prescribed levels, 


18.49. The changes we have recommended 
in the organization of the IES and the cor- 
responding improvement in the remunera- 
lion of teachers and research workers are 
extremely significant. If these are carried 
out, the IES will strengthen the administra- 
tion without adversely affecting teaching or 
research. 


18.50. The State Educational Services. 
At present, the State Educational Services 
are divided into three broad groups—Class I, 
Class II and others. In the reorganization 
of these services, the following points will 
have to be kept in view: 


(1) There should be an adequate num- 
ber of posts at higher levels, namely 
in Class I and Class II. The secre- 
taries of the district school boards 
should be in Class I. The District 
Educational Inspectors (who will be 
in the IES) should have adequate 
assistance from officers of Class I 
and Class II status. 


(2) The methods of recruitment would 
have to be improved. A disturbing 
trend now seen is to push fresh 
recruitment to all posts on the ad- 
ministrative side of the State Edu- 
cation Departments lower and lower 
down the line. In one State, all 
fresh recraitment to all the depart- 
mental posts is done at the assis- 
tant masters’ level. In such cases, 
a young talented graduate from the 
universities is not attracted to the 
service and all higher posts come to 
be gradually occupied by those who 
have risen from the ranks. What 
is needed is recruitment at three 
levels: assistant teachers’ level; 
Class II level (50 per cent for 
freshers and 50 per cent for pro- 
motion); and Class I level (75 per 
cent for freshers and 25 per cent 
for promotion). There should be, 
as in the IES, suitable relaxation in 
age limit while recruiting at higher 
levels. 


(3 


м 


In the pre-independence period, the 
main functions of the department 
were two: the control of educational 
institutions—publie and private— 
and distribution of grant-in-aid. The 
entire cadre of the department con- 
sisted, therefore, of ‘generalists’ i.e., 
persons who had some initiation into 
education (as indicated by the B.T. 
or a similar degree) or had some 
experience of teaching. There were 


| basis of 
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a few special posts (e.g., Inspector 
of Audio-Visual Education), no 
doubt; but there was по special 
training for the purpose and anyone 
could be appointed to the post and 
expected to learn his job by doing. 
Even inspections were ‘general’ in 
the sense that an officer wno in- 
spected the school was expected to 
guide the teaching of all subjects 
and look- after all aspects of the 
school life. Ву and large this 
tradition has continued to tlis day. 
But it has outlived its utility. With 
the enlargement of the functions of 
the Education Departments and the 
heavy responsibilities it has now 
come to assume for the improve- 
ment of education, the need for 
specialized ^ officers has increased. 
For instance, curricular reform has 
assumed great significance; апа yet 
there is not one specialist in curri- 
culum in all the State Education 
Departments. Similar observations 
could also be made about other 
fields of education such as evalua- 
tion, textbooks, etc. One of the 


-major reforms now. needed is to re- 


organize the State Education De- 
partments where necessary, on the 
specialized | functionaries 
(the need for whom is universally 
recognized) and, what is even more 
urgent and important, to make ade- 
quate arrangements for their speci- 


‚ alized training with the help of the 


(4) 


universities. These specialist officers 
(who will-include subject inspec- 
tors) will be appointed at two levels 
—at, the directorate and оп the 


«district; staff. 


There are several anomalies in the 
salaries of departmental. staff in 
the States and Union | Territories. 
Two. of these deserve notice: 


(1) Should the scales of pay in the 


administrative wing of the Edu- 
cation Department be the same as 
in its.teaching wing ог should 
they һе different? At present, 
three practices are in vogue. In 
some States, they are identical: 
in some, the scales of pay on the 
teaching side аге Кері higher 
while in others, it is the other way 
round. Тһе ideal position would 
be to keep the scales of pay 
identical but to add allowances, 


either to the teaching or to the ad- 
ministrative side, to make up for 
the inconveniences, losses or dis- 
advantages, such allowances being 
payable only so long as the person 
occupies the post. Such а system 
would make for easier transfer- 
ability between the two wings 
and promote traffic both ways. 


(2) The scales of pay of the depart- 
mental staff (Class I and II) are 
made comparable, not. with the 
UGC scales of pay, but. with those 
of similar posts in other depart- 
ments. This creates difficulties 
for the transfer of persons from 
the teaching to the administrative 
wing. We would recommend that 
the scales of pay of the depart- 
mental staff should be correlated 
with the UGC scales of pay for 
university teachers. 


18.51. Training of | Educational Adminis- 
trators. The existing facilities and arrange- 
ments for the training of educational ad- 
ministrators are inadequate. Pre-service edu- 
cation for administrators is neither neces- 
sary nor possible, It is true that educational 
administration is one of the subjects iaught 
on әп optional basis in the courses of the 
M Ed. degree in some training colleges and 
university departments of education. The 
number of places available in these courses 
is very limited. Their standard leaves а 
Hood deal to be desired because they are 
taught by persons who themselves have 
"iile experience of administration, because 
the literature available on Indian conditions 
and practices is very limited and because 
there are hardly any facilities for giving 
practical training to the students. Such pre- 
Service education can only be of limited use 
and one has largely to rely on in-service 
education for the training of educational 
administrators. 


10.52, Unfortunately there is little or no 
provision for such training opportunities at 
present in any State Education Department. 
This is all the more surprising because the 
efficacy of training is the basic assumption 
in... education... Training for an educational 
administrator is needed, not only because 
the tasks he is required to perform are diffi- 
culi. and. complex, but mainly because it is 
necessary to orient him to the programme 
of educational. expansion and improvement 
which has to be implemented in ihe next 
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two decades and to the role which educa- 
tional administration should play  шегешљ 
From this point of view, we make ihe fol- 
lowing recommendations: 


(1) At the non-gazetted level, the num- 
ber of officers is very large апа 
arrangements ior tneir in-service 
training would necessarily have to 
be made at the State level. We 
recommend that the State institutes 
of Education, in coliaboration with 
the universities, where necessary, 
should organize the in-service eau- 
cation programmes of all the non- 
gazetted educational stai. on . the 
administrative’ and» inspectional 
side. The objective: shouia ре 10 
provide ап in-service training: of 
about two months to every oiucer 
in every five years of his service, 
In addiuon, they should aiso crga- 
nize  conterences, seminars, and 
workshops for the gazetted siatt. 


(2) Аз the levelvof the gazetted отсегз, 
the numbers іп any given State are 
not large enough for developing а 
training institution at the State 
level ^ We, ‘therefore, recommend 
that the | Ministry of: Education 
should run a National Staff Сопеве 
for senior educational administra- 
tors of the State Departments ог 
Education. 


(3) The task of an educativnal adminis- 
trator is. generally so. heavy. that 
he gets no time to read and to keep 
himself abreast оі educationai 
thought. The programmes of іп- 
service education recommended 
above will correct this weakness to 
a great extent. In addition, it will 
be desirable to revive the oid prac- 
tice of giving three months leave 
on full pay for every five years of 

' service, for undertaking special 
studies іп educational problems. 
Preferably still the idea of a sab- 
batical year of leave should be 
extended to senior posts m adminis- 
tration. He should also nave the 
option to add to this his unutilized 
privilege leave (which uow more 
or less lapses), if he desires. Тһе 
only condition attached to this leave 
should be that the officer should 
submit a report on his siudies at 
the end of the leave period. 


(4) Some incentives shouid be provided 
for the officers who improve their 


qualifications materially through 
programmes of in-service education. 


18.53. National Staff College for Educa: 
tional Administrators, We attach import- 
ance to the establishment of the, National 
Staff College for Educational Administrators 
and would like to indicate broadly the 
manner in which it should function. 


(1) The object of the college should be to 
provide in-service education, for apout eight 
weeks, in every five years of service, to all 
the senior officers in the, education service— 
IES and State Educational Services (Class I 
and Class II). 


(2) It should. have а permanent and 
whole-time staff of its own. In addition, it 
should.use, as resource personnel, senior 
officers of the Education Departments and 
the Ministry of Education, As educational 
administration cannot function in isolation, 
competent persons from other departments : 
also should, бе utilized for purposes of train- 
ing. This will incidentally serve an import- 
ani objective of such training, namely, to 
bring the young recruits to the cadre in 
living contact with senior officers. 


(3) It should have a research wing where 
studies would be conducted in problems of 
educational administration. It should main- 
tain а good library of books on the subject, 
both Indian and foreign. Besides, it should 
also function аз а clearing-house oi adminis- 
trative procedures and practices in the States 
and Union Territories. 


(4) As very little material on Indian con- 
ditions is available for purposes of training, 
(һе college should be established |. immedi- 
ately. and iis first assignment should be to 
prepare a number of case studies and other 
data which can be utilized for conducting 
the training programmes. This may well 
take about one or two years. It is only 
when а thorough preparation of this type 
is made that the training programmes should 
be. started, ; 


(5) It should conduct two types of courses; 
a longish induction course should be pro- 
vided for new recruits and shorter courses 
о? 8—6 weeks for officers already in service. 


(6) In every course conducted аб. the 
college, some officers from every. State and а 
tew from the Union Territories should be 
included. It should be an object of policy 
to cross-fertilize administrative experience. 
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(7) It should conduct periodical conter- 
ences, seminars and worksnops on matters 
relating to educational administration. 


(8) It should conduct a journai Gn edu- 
cational administration and mainiain а 
publication wing. 


18.54. Increasing the Strength of the De- 
partment. The most common complaints 
that were placed before us by the State 
Education Departments were: they are 
understaffed; the growth in the Depart- 
mental staff does not precede but joiows 
the growth in the number of educational 
institutions and is never able to keep pace 
with it; norms fixing the number оѓ officers 
required on the basis of educational institu- 
tions, teachers and students, distances in- 
volved, problems of transportation and such 
other relevant factors are not generally fixed 
and, even if fixed in theory, are not оюзегу- 
ed in practice; the expenditure ior increas- 
.ing the Departmental staff always has а low 
priority and is not sanctioned automatically 
when programmes of expansion are approv- 
ed; and the axe 
education falls, more often than not, on the 
departmental staff. Most of these complaints 
are genuine. We recommend a reversal of 
these policies, subject to one reservation. It 
is better to have a fewer officers at a higher 
level than a large number of officers at a 
lower level and on inadequate scales of pay. 
Our recommendations regarding the new 
techniques for administration and supervi- 
sion provide for this; and this point should 
be kept in view in the proposed reorganiza- 
tion of the State Education Departments. 


PROCEDURES 


18.55. The Present Position. The existing 
procedures in educational administration 
suffers from an excessive emphasis on uni- 
formity and rigidity. In every State, we 
heard complaints by the headmasters of 
government schools that almost every detail 
of the life of a school was regulated by the 
orders of the Department. The managements 
of private institutions also complained of 
rigid Departmental attitudes and attempts 
at controlling even the smallest details. The 
need to change these old traditions cannot 
be over-emphasized. The idea of creating 
uniformity and regulating the educationai 
process through comprehensive Depart- 
mental codes has been overdone end has 
killed all freedom and initiative and reduced 


of retrenchment within ` 


experimentation to the minimum. We must 
now initiate a new process under which the 
administration will be distinguished by 
elasticity and dynamism. As Dr. J. W. 
Gardner observes: “Тһе rule book grows 
bigger as the ideas grow fewer. Thus almost 
every well-established organization is а 
coral reef of procedures thai were laid down 
to achieve some long-forgotien objective. An 
organization must therefore have some 
means of combating the process by which 
men become prisoners of their own proce- 
dures,’ 


18.56. Introducing Elasticity and Dyna- 
mism. How can this elasticity and dyna- 
mism be introduced in educaticnal adminis- 
tration? We have made a number of 
suggestions іп this regard in the earlier 
chapters, Неге we would iike го emphasize 
some general suggestions: 


(1) The first is a change in the attitude of 
the administrator. He should cultivate an 
openness of mind and a spirit of inquiry 
rather than a rule-of-thumb approach 
which tries to stick to established practices, 
even when they cease to be meaningful. It 
is here that research in educational adminis- 
tration and the in-service training of educa- 
Es administrators can play a significant 
role. 


(2) The second is to establish a practice 
of holding periodical reviews, say, every 
three to five years, of important adminisira- 
uve practices, with a view to chopping off 
dead-wood and putting in fresh grafts, 
where necessary. 


(3) The third is to build up inter-State 
contacts and to encourage comparative 
studies in different State praciives in all 
administrative matters. The study of educa- 
tional administration developed in the USA 
out of one peculiar feature: the variety of 
administrative practices in the different 
States which arose from the fact that educa- 
tion was a State subject. This variety led 
to a comparative study of different practices 
pea обара of administration. This 
- i was originally restricted to mere 
tabulations which Dokad the onsas 
But it soon led to a discussion about the 
origin of these differences, the fundamental 
principles on which each suca practice should 
be based, and a comparison of the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of different 
practices. Out of this arose a science of edu 
cational administration and when the States 


т Chapter Х. 
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were confronted with thos: comparative 
studies year after year, they were stimulated 
io think and to make innovations. This 
happy and fruitful cross-fertilization. of 
administrative practices has not occurred in 
India’, There are hardly апу comparative 
studies it has conducted or promoted in 
educational administration with the result 
that the intellectual contact. between. the 
different. State Educatioa Deparunents 13 
very little, We find officers in every State 
Education Department who know about 
the USA, the UK, or the USSR, but they do 
not know what is happening in other States 
of India. If periodical comparative studies 
in educational administration could ре рге- 
pared апа the State Education. Depart- 
ments closely involved with them, the sad 
picture would soon disappear and admini- 
strative efficiency will begin to rise. 


(4) An area in which (пеге is scope for 
improvement in our administrative practices 
is that of project preparation. Modern 
administrative practices in both the armed 
forces and industry require a systematic 
analysis and preparation before an operation 
ог new activity is launched. In educavion, 
too often the practice is to describe a 
scheme in a page or two with some sketch 
of the budget required and to begia opera- 
tion with no more preparation than his. 
Where large sums of money are to be spent, 
a series of preparatory steps are all justified 
beginning from feasibility studies and going 
through to detailed, step-by-step. plan of 
operations for the project. This detailed 
programming of the plannea projects will 
ensure more economic use of resources and 
more detailed evaluation of the progress 
being made in project implementation. The 
evolution of this technique and the training 
of officers in them is the responsibility of 
the State Institutes of Education and the 


(5) The traditional sys;2m of administra- 
tion is based on the principle of having a few 
oiticers who are assisted by a large army 
of superintendents, assistants and  clerks, 
because it was originally devised at a time 
when the administration had to be run by a 
iew Englishmen with the assistance of a 
large number of Indians in subordinate 
positions. Under a system of this type, most 
ot the work tends to be done by unimagina- 
live persons at a lower level who were des- 
cribed by Burke as the ‘tyrants of the desk’. 
This is one contributory cause to the rigidity 
oi the system. We, theretore, recommend 
that the modern  'officer-oriented system’ 
where most of the wor& will be done by 
officers at their own levei with the help of 
a small secretariat staff should be adopted. 


18.57. Education Acts. At present the 
educational | legislation іп the country 
presents a motley picture: in most States, it 
is scattered in a number of laws and the 
bulk of it is still in the form of executive 
orders, the only State to have an Education 
Act being Kerala. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that education should be given a sta- 
tutory basis everywhere and in all sectors 
and that an Education Act should be passed 
in all the States and Union Territories, This 
shculd be a comprehensive and consolidat- 
ing, measure which will replace all the 
miscellaneous laws which now exist and 
which. will also provide a statutory basis 
for certain important aspects of administra- 
tion (for example grant-in-aid code) which 
now exist merely in the form of executive 
orders, 


18.58. We also recommend that the Gov- 
ernment of India should issue a Statement 
on the National Policy in Educaicn which 
should provide guidance to the State Соу- 
ernments and the local authorities in pre- 
paring and implementing education plans in 
their areas. The possibility of passing a 


National Staff College for Educational National Education Act шау also ђе 
Administrators. examined, jut 350) 


1 One illustration may suffice. А comparative study of the systems of grant-in-aid, an important issue, was first made 
by the Indian Education Commission in 1882; it was repeated by Ritchie in 1922, and has not been dote siie. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 


|. Total Educational ^ Expenditure (1950-65). 
2—8). 


IL. Pattern of Educational Expenditure (1950-65). 
(7—13). 


ПІ. Sources of Educational Expenditure (1950- 
65). (14—17). 


IV. Sources of Educational Expenditure (1965- 
85). (18) Contributions of local authorities; (19) 
Contributions of voluntary organizations; (20) 
Centre-State relationship іп the financing of 
eduestion. 


19.01. In this chapter, we shall examine a 
few major issues relating to the financing 
of education. These will mainly include a 
survey of the growth of educational ex- 
penditure in India in the post-independence 
period and of the sources of educational 
finance. We shall also refer to the order 
of financial resources likely to be available 
for education during the next two decades, 
their appropriate allocation to various sec- 
tors and priorities involved. The questions 
of fundamental importance that arise are: 


— What should be the total level of 
financial support for education at 
all levels to ensure achievement of 
national goals and rapid advance- 
ment of national economy, cohesion 
and security? 


-- What judgment and guidelines can 
be formulated, and with what de- 
gree of reliability and confidence, 
about the distribution of funds 
between different levels or stages 
of education (including research) 
and different sectors within a 
level? 


— Although quality and quantity are 
inseparable, what proportions of 
the total resources should be broad- 
ly devoted to improvement of 


V. Total Educational Expenditure (1965-85. 
(22 Estimate of resources likely to be available 
for education during the next 20 years. 


VI. Expenditure per Student. (28) Pattern of 
eost per student in the first three plans; (30) 
Pattern of cost per student during the next 20 
years; (31) School education; (34) Higher educa- 
tion. 


VII. Adult Education. (37). 


VIII. Some General Observations. (39—44). 


quality and consolidation and te 
the expansion of education? 


These questions, by their very nature, do 
not permit of precise answers because they 
are not questions in arithmetic or produc- 
tion engineering but in human dynamics 
involving complex sociological consider- 
ations. Difficulties really arise when one 
tries to give precise values to quantities 
which are essentially vague. However, if 
dealt with in the proper perspective, the 
exercise affords insight and helps the pro- 
cess of decision making. 


Тота, EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
(1950—65) 


19.02. The discussion may convenient] 
begin with an examination A the Eus 
x bee dn КЕЛЕСІ! expenditure 

3 ed in e post-independence 
period. In 1946-47, the total cational ex- 
penditure in ‘British’ India was Rs. 577 
million which worked out at only Rs. 1.8 
per head of population. At the end of the 
third plan, the total expenditure on edu- 
cation is estimated at Rs. 6,000 million or 
approximately Rs. 12 per capita (at current 
ары The details will be found in Table 
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"TABLE 19-1. TOTAL EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN INDIA (1950-51 to 1965-66) 


1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1965-66 
(estimated ) 
т. зы educational expenditure from all sources Sy 
(Rs. їп millions) k E 4 1,444 1,8 6,000 
2. Index of growth .. ^ y ; 100 166 ue "524 
3. Educational expenditure per capital (Rs.) 3:2 48 78 121 
4. Index of Growth у і 2 : 100 150 244 378 
5. Total national income (at current prices) (Rs. in millions) 95,300 99,800 141,400 219,000. 
6.. Index of growth : : : : і а 100 105 148 226 
7. National income per capital (at current prices) (Rs.) . 266° 5 255:0 325°7 424*4 
8. Index of growth Р : | 1 е 100 96 122 159 
9. Total educational expenditure as percentage of national 
income 5 А я д А ; 5 : T 1'9 2.4 2:9 
10. Index of growth 100 158 200 242 
First Second Third АП Three 
Г ( Plan Plan Plan Plans 
II. Average annual rate of growth of total educational 
expenditure. . а : . F : . 10:6% 12:7% 11:8% 11:795 
Source. The educational data for 1950-51; 1955-56 and 1960-61 have been taken from Form А of | the Ministry 


of Education. Those for 1965-66 have been estimted in the Commission's Secretariat, The data relating to National 


Income are taken from CSO (the figure for 1965-66 is a rough estimate), 


N.B. The total educational expenditure 
given here does not include: 


(1) expenditure incurred by the guar- 
dians of the students on.their edu- 
cation; except fees paid: 


(2) the ‘opportunity costs which are 
defined as the foregone income 
which would have been earned by 
the students if they had engaged 
themselves in some direct or іп- 
direct productive activity instead 
of attending the school; 


(3) the expenditure figures: of,- un- 
recognised institutions: 


(4) the expenditure on pensions due to 
retired employees of Government 
in the Education Department  (in- 
clusive of teaching and non- 
teaching staff); and 


(5) the expenditure оп administration 
and other expenditure of private 
societies conducting ^ educational 


institutions. 


It will be seen that, during the first three 
plans: 
— the total educational expenditure in- 

creased from Rs. 1,144 million. in 
1950-51 to Rs. 6,000 million in 1965- 
66, which denotes a total increase 


of 424 per cent in a period of 15 
years or a cumulative annual  in- 
crease of 11.7 per cent. This has 
varied but little from plan to 
plan—it stood at 10.6 per cent in 
the first plan, rose to 12.7 per cent 
in the second, and dropped to 11.8 
per cent in the third. 

— the total educational | expenditure 
per capita rose from Rs. 3.2 at the 
beginning. of the first plan to 
Rs. 48 at the end of the | first, 
Rs. 7.8:at the end of the second ard 
Rs. 12.1 at the end of the third—an 
overall increase of 278 per ceni; 


— the total educational expenditure re- 
presented 1.2 per. cent of. the 
national income in 1951. This pro- 
portion rose to 1.9 per cent а; the 
end of the first plan, 2.4 per cent at 
the end of the second and 2.9 per 
cent at the end of the third. This 
represents ап increase of 142 рег 
cent in 15 years. 


— the rate of growth of the educational 
expenditure in the first three plans 
(11.7 per cent) is 2.2 times the rate 
of growth of national income ат 
current. prices (5.4 per cent). It 
is L6 times the rate of growth of 
enrolment and 1.7 times the rate of 
growth.in the number of teachers! 


1 During this period, 
to 70,292 thousand іп 1965- 
of teachers has also. incr 
of 6:9 per cent per year, 


the total enrolmientin educational institutions has increased from 24,287 thousand іп 1950-51 
66 which shows an average annual rate of growth of 7:3 percent per year. The number 
eased from 798,192 in 1950-51 to 2,168,786 in r96s-66 which shows a rate of growth 
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ик = 
19.03. Three points need emphasis in this 
context, The first is that the total edu- 
cational expenditure given in the preced- 
ing table is at current prices. Unfortunate- 
ly, no effort has been made so far to con- 
vert the educational expenditure in the 
country to constant prices. We began this 
exercise, but it could not be completed due 
to absence of necessary data. We, however, 
recommend that such an exercise should 
be taken up and completed as early as 
possible. The UGC may consider giving 
financial assistance to a well-established de- 
partment of economics of a university for 
this purpose. We may, however, point out 
that, during this period, the wholesale price 
index has risen by about 53 per cent and 
the cost of living index for the working 
classes by about 65 per cent. Although 
these indices cannot be used to reduce the 
total educational expenditure to constant 
prices, they indicate that a good deal of the 
increase in total educational expenditure is 
due merely to a rise in the price level. 


19.04. The second point is that the pro- 
portion of national income devoted to edu- 
cation in India is small in comparison with 
that in educationally advanced countries of 
the world. The absolute amount per capita 
spent by us on education is about one- 
hundredth of that spent by a highly indus- 
trialized country like the USA. This reffects 
the close interaction and interlocking bet- 
ween the level of education and the level of 
industrialization. Japan and the USA and 
the USSR are spending considerably more 
than 6 per cent of their GNP on education, 
about twice as much as India. In making 
international comparisons, however, one 
should not miss the important point that in 
countries with low levels of national in- 
comes, the disposable surplus is much 
smaller and it is, therefore, far more diffi- 
cult for them to make a given effort for 
education than for those countries which 
have a comparatively higher income per 
capita and in consequence, a larger dis- 
posable surplus. For. instance, an edu- 
cational expenditure of 3 per cent of the 
national income in India, where the national 
income рег, head is only about Rs. 400, has 
to be regarded as a much higher degree of 
‘effort? than ап expenditure on the same 
or even higher percentage. of the national 
income in the UK or the USA. 


19.05. The third point is that the increase 
of educational expenditure has been much 
faster than that of the growth of economy. 
The overall resources available to edu- 


cation аге a function of. two variables— 
ability or the national income per head of 
population and effort or the proportion. of 
national income allocated to ^ education. 
During the first three plans, ability has 
shown a relatively lower rate of growth. 
Between 1950 and 1965, the total national 
income rose from Нв. 91400 million іп 
1950-51 to Rs. 163,600 million in 1965-66 
(at 1960-61 prices) which implies that the 
national economy grew only at about 4 per 
cent per year and that the income per head 
of population increased only from Rs. 256.5 
to Rs. 330.7 which implies a growth-rate of 
only 1.7 per cent per year It is unfortu- 
nate, that, in 1965-66, there has been a bad 
failure of the monsoon so that the net na- 
tional product in the primary sector has 
been very adversely affected and the total 
national income threatens to be about 3 
per cent less than that in 1964-65. But 
even if this year is set aside, the growth in 


. total national income between 1950-51 and 


1964-65 would be only 4.5 per cent per year 
and that in the per capita income . (from 
Rs. 256.5 to Rs. 348.7) only 2.2 per cent per 
year. Since the precise figures of ^ edu- 
cational expenditure at constant prices are 
not available, it is not possible to сот- 
pare the rate of growth of ability, at con- 
stant prices, with the rate of growth of 
effort. But there is enough indirect еуі- 
dence available to show that, even at con- 
stant prices, the rate of growth in edu- 
cational expenditure far exceeds that in the 
national income. 


19.06. A more precise comparison is how- 
ever, possible at current prices. As shown 
in Table 19.1 the national economy has 
grown at 5.4 per cent per year during the 
first three plans while educational expen- 
diture has grown at the rate of 11.7 per 
cent per year. The effort or the national 
income devoted to education has thus in- 
creased at more than twice the rate of 
ability or national income. 


3 
PATTERN oF EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
(1950—85) 


19.07. We тау now pass on to examine 
how the. available financial resources are 
allocated to different sectors and program- 
mes of edueation.. at present. From this 
point of view, the data regarding edu- 
cational expenditure by objects for two 
TH and 1965-66—are given in 
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TABLE 19:2. EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE BY OBJECTS IN INDIA (1950-51 to 1965-66) 


E Total expenditure (Rs. in 000’s) Percentage Average 
Object of total expenditure annual 
———_ —— rate of 
1950-51 1965-66 1950-51 1965-66 growth 
A. Direct Expenditure 
I. Pre-Primary Schools . È $ s 1,198 11,000 orl 0:2 15:9 
2. Lower Primary Schools 364,843 1,220,500 31°9 20°3 8:4 
3. Higher Primary Schools : 76.990 717,500 6:7 12*0 16:0 
TOTAL (First LEVEL). 443,031 1,949,000 38:7 32:5 104 
4. Secondary Schools . 230,450 1,181,000. 20:1 19:7 11:5 
5. Vocational Schools : t T 36,944 250,000 3:2 4:2 13:6 
6. Special Schools 3 È 23,335 39,920 2:0 07 3:6 
7. Boards of Secondary, [Intermediate Edu 
cation 4 У ; s 5:338 45,000 0:5 0:8 15:3 
"Тота, (SECOND LEVEL) 296,067 1,515,920 25:9 25:3 11:5. 
8. Universities Г 3 х T : 49,052 270,000 43 4'5 niso 
9. Research Institutes 4 2 : 6,256 65,000 9:5 тт 16: 9 
10. Colleges for Arts and Science s 71,714 327,500 6:3 5:5 10:7 
11. Colleges for Professional Education 5 42,194 350,000 339. 5.8 IS'I 
12. Colleges for Special Education " 25224 17,500 о:2 0:3 14:7 
па о а НЕЕ ЕВЕ НН А АВА ТУЗ M a 
'TOTAL (THIRD LEVEL) 171,440 1,030,000 15:0 17:2 12:7 
в mL GO QOL ыл ш шша иыгы ый 
13. Torat (DIRECT). 910,539 45494,920 79:6 74:9 11:2 
B. Indirect Expenditure 
14. Direction and Inspection . f . 27,364 1145009 2:4 1:9 10-0 
15. Buildings ЕМУ И 99,270 666,055 8:7 IIl 13:5 
16. Scholarships, Stipends, etc. . 4 P 34,456 420,035 3:0 7:50, 18-1 
17. Hostels A 5 $ E р 18,264 95-463 1:6 1:6 1127 
18. Miscellaneous). tos 53,928 209,518 | ут 3*5 9:5 
Т 19. TOTAL (INDIRECT) 233,282 | 1,505,080 2014; 251 13:2 
20. GRAND TOTAL . 1,143,822 ^ 6,000,000 1000 100'0 117 


АД а 
Source. Ministry of Education, Form A. 
reer 


shown under hostels includes only Ше 


МВ. The educational expenditure given 


in Table 19.2 is divided into two categories 
—direct and indirect—in accordance with 
the classification adopted by the Ministry 
of Education. Some clarifications аге, 
however, necessary to relate this classi- 
fication to the usual classification of ‘re- 
curring’ and ‘capital’ expenditure. АП 
expenditure which is classified as ‘direct’ 
is recurring in character. All items of ex- 
penditure classified as ‘indirect’ are also 
recurring except in the case of ‘buildings’. 
(This head includes all capital expenditure 
on buildings but does not include expen- 
diture on their maintenance). Expenditure 


maintenance charges but does not include 
the capital expenditure on the construction 
of hostel buildings and the food charges of 
the inmates. 


19.08. It will be seen that the indirect ex- 
penditure given in the preceding table 1s 
not divided according to different stages or 
sectors of education. We, therefore, divid- 
ed this expenditure, on the assumptions 
given below, into two sectors—school and 
university. Our calculations are given in 
Table 19,3, 
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ТАВГЕ 19:3. INDIRECT EXPENDITURE AT SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY STAGES 


1950-51 1965-66 
Amount Percentage Amount Percentage 
(Rs. in ooo's) of total (Rs. in ooo's) of total 

expenditure expenditure 

School Education 
1. Direction and Inspection | 3 5 27:364 2:4 114,009 1:9 
2. Buildings - . : . . 39,708 3:5 1333211 2:2 
3. Scholarships s 2 : р 2 24,705 2:2 210,017 3:5 
4. Hostels " У x 2 5 5,479 0:5 19,093 0:3 
5. Miscellaneous 26,964 2:4 104,759 RT 
TOTAL 124;220 10°9 581,089 9:7 

Higher Education 
т. Direction and Inspection ; 2% 3% а 4d 
2. Buildings 5 2 - - i 59,562 5:2 532,844 8:9 
3. Scholarships 4 С : ; : 9,751 0:9 210,018 355 
4. Hostels : , Е : d 12,785 Tl 76.370 1:3 
5. Miscellaneous E = У 2 26,964 2:4 104,759 1%7 


TOTAL t 109,062 9:5 923,991 15:4 


NB- (1) The e on buildings has been divided, on the basis of general trends noticed, as 40:60 in 1950-51 
and 20:80 іп 1965-66. d 


(2) The break- down of the expenditure on scholarships for 1950-51 (actuals) is available. That for 1965-66 is an 
estimate made in the Secretariat of the Commission on the basis of present trends. 


(3) The expenditure on hostels is largely at the university stage. It was divided, оп the basis of general trends 
noticed, as 30:70 in 1950-51 and 20:80 in 1965-66. 


(4) The miscellaneous expenditure was divided, on an ad hoe basis, in the proportion of 50:50. 
(5) Totals do not tally due to rounding. 


ee re RS EP ита NN AN A Se о 


19.09. On the basis of the above break-up, the expenditure at the three levels of edu- 
cation will be as shown in Table 19 4. 


———————ү—————————өыөөө——— 


TABLE 19:4. EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL. 


1950-51 1965-66 
1. First level і.е. Pre: primary, nad Mundi and шт Кү 95 °/ E 
schools. 38:7 32:5 
2. Second Level i.e., secondary, special and. vocational Ls and 
Board of Secondary Education 25:9 253 
3. Indirect expenditure on school education 10:9 9:7 
TOTAL 75:5 67 4^ 
4. Third Level і.е. Universities, research institutions, arid y cio m 
of general, special and professional education 15:0 17.2 
5. Indirect expenditure on higher education 9:5 15:4 
TOTAL ` (UNIVERSITY) 24:5 4X5 
100:0 100:0 


М.В. Totals do not tally due to rounding. 


r В 
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19.10. In the initial ‘stages of develop- 
ment, the total expenditure on education is 
generally low and the bulk of it is spent 
on school education. As societies become 
industrialized, the total expenditure on edu- 
cation begins to grow and an increasingly 
larger part of it comes to be devoted ' to 
higher education and research. "This broad 
trend is maintained in spite of the increase 


that takes place in the expenditure on 
School education on account of universaliz- 
ation of primary education, expansion (or 
even universalization) of secondary edu- 
cation, and the qualitative improvement of 
school education. The growth of edu- 
cational expenditure in Japan as seen in 
Table 19.5, will show this clearly. 


TABLE 19:5. EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN JAPAN (1885—1960), 


Distribution of expenditure by level of education (percentage) Percentage 
Year ——————— — --- of GNP GNP 
Elementary Secondary Higher ‘Teacher Total spent оп in million 
education education education training education yen 
I~VI VII—XII ХІІ and 
above 
1885 84:3 2:8 8:3 4:6 100: 0 1:8 612 
1890 76:9 3:1 10:9 9:1 100: 0 т.о 924 
1900 67:6 16:5 7:0 8:9 100: 0 2*1 1,997 
1910 67:4 16:7 10:0 5:9 100:0 379 2,888 
1920 67:6 17:6 10:9 3:9 100:0 2°5 11,845 
1935 61:9 18-7 16-9 2°5 100-0 3'3 15,203 
1940 55:7 21:8 20:1 2:4 100: 0 2:1 32,183 
1950 41:8 46:2 12'0 Б 100: 0 4'8 3,381,500 
1960 42:4 44'5 13:1 100:0 5:2 11,821,700 
Source.  Japam's Growth and Education, Ministry of Education, Japan, 1963, Tables то and 14. 


19.11. It will be seen that, in 1885, the 
expenditure on elementary education іп 
Japan was as high as 84.3 per cent. of the 
total. It has now come down to 42.4 per 
cent. (In Japan, the duration of the ele- 
mentary course of education is six years as 
against seven years we are recommending). 
The expenditure on secondary education, 
which was only 2.8 per cent in 1885, has 
now risen to 42.5 per cent. (The course of 
secondary education in Japan extends over 


six years, for the first three years of which 
education is compulsory). In higher edu- 
cation, the expenditure. has. been. steadily 
growing and risen from 8.3 per cent in 
1885 to 13.1 per cent in 1960. 


19.12. Some idea of the manner in which 
expenditure is distributed over the different 
levels of education in other countries can 
be had from Table 19.6. 


— aaaaa——— 
. і GE DISTRIBUTION OF RECURRING EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION BY 
TELE а PER LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION, 1961 


Central Pre- Second . level ў Other 
adminis- primary —— ———— Third types "Total 
Country tration апа rst Total General Vocational level of edu- 
level and cation 
teacher 
training 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 Sir 9 
ЈЕ ПИ ln E a IEE 7 Г EPR TE 1 E E 5 7.7 SE 
===> r s т е 19: " = 20°0 17:0 100%0 
Disi ақа WAT а Ae 25/1 18:0 11:2(2) 8:3 12:3 100: 0 
Дау (RR) is 1:5 48:1(b) 35'8 23-1 12:7(а) 13:2 1:4 100:0 
er уннн. 88-0802 VE 2606 порт үза dif то пећ Тюп пон бр 
Nigeria 9:4 53:8 29:0 12:6 16:4 5'I 2:7 100'0 
Pakistan 555 42:9 23:8 I9*1 47 19°6 8:2 10070 
"Turkey о ой Ц А шы АЙНЫ | „сд ы ЖШ а Ен 
4 I 1271 38'8 31:5 7' (а ; ( 100:0 
ike. (England % Wales) 6 4 ON жй Е 27:6 v 100-0 
USSR. 2 ; UC QUE 71:2(с) (4 ae Ly» 19070 
Yugoslavia (e) ^ 1 Sys 58:3 19:3 X 16:1 1:8 100-0 


Source. Compiled by the Commission's Study Team from documents available in the UNESCO Secretariat, Paris, 


(a) Excludes expenditure on teacher training. 
(b) Includes expenditure on special education. 


]udes expenditure on second level of education, 
9 Не m pre-school and first level of education. 


(e) 1960. 


—.—_—рў 


= 


9.7. 
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19.13. The Indian picture in this context can be seen in the statistics given in Table 1 


TABLE 19:7. GROWTH OF EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN INDIA ACCORDING TO OBJECTS (1881-1960) 
(Rs. in о00%) 


1881-82 1891-92 1901-02 1911-12 1921-22 1936-37 1946-47 1960-61 
T „сздн: earls ee ee осе  —— 
1 Primary Schools 7:087 9,614 11,876 20,726 50,908 81,260 184,553 7343461 

ағо (31-5) (96 669 270 6099  GrD Qr» 


2. Secondary Schools А 3,912 9,896 12,684 20,789 48727 81,300 170,230 1,115,336 
(24:3) (32'4) (306) (26:5) (265) (2979) (29:5) (32:5) 


з. Vocational апа Special 


Schools(including train- 
ing) 95-а d 453 1,711 2,280 5,374 13,701 18,595 345657 146,088 
Г (2-8) (5:6) (5:7) (6:8) (7:5) (6:8) (6:0) (4:3) 

4. Boards of Intermediate 

and Secondary Educa- 
Чоп t z à РЕ » .. .. ac 324 974 24,133 
(91) (0:2) (0*7) 
Тота (ScHooLs) ’ 11,452 21,21 26,840 46,889 113,336 181,479 390,714 2,023,018 
Qr: (69-5) (66-9) (59-7) (61-7) (66-7) (67:8) 058° 8) 
5. Universities | 163 473 772 1,588 7,341 13,208 22,977 141,358 
Е (1:0) (1:6) а:9) (270) (470) (4:9) (4:0) (4'1) 

6. Arts and Science x 

Colleges . - " 1,332 2,044 2,601 4,799 11,042 16,662 43:915 236,139 
| 906). CS. CH 6-9 ~ O1 9 69 

7. Professional апа Spe- 
cial. Colleges > 4 $29 1,197 2,253 5:978 8,138 18,659 167,166 
(2-7) (3:0) (2:9) (3:2) (3:0) (3-2) (4*9) 
"TOTAL (UNIVERSITIES) . 1,495 35346 4570 8,640 24,361 38,008 355551 544-693 
(93) Gro) (тд Qro (32) (4500 (4:8) (15:9) 
сено тасты 
9. Buildings - 3 838 2,182 2,573 93730 195761 18,197 25,453 E 
| (5:2) (7:2) (64); (123) (10.8) (6:7) (4:9 2:4) 
10. Scholarships 1 399 727 912 1,340 32176 (а) (а) 00,222 
Q9. 15.74.) ay Cz) О ENS 
11. Miscellaneous А 298 2,681 7219 13,786 22,66 53,657 i711 
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(1:8) (2-6) (6:7) (9:2) (7:5) (8:4) (9:3) (5:1) 


TOTAL (INDIRECT) `. 3,163 5:953 8,711 23:064 46,056 2 ——- — 
496 (өз) < (агл бөз (бб) Сұр ОЙ t 

ғ == чну а а а а - -- 
„GRAND“ Тота. n 16,110 | 30,920... 4021 78:593 183,753. 271,857 576,613 3,443,801 


(100-0) — (100-0) -~ (1000)  (100:0). (100-0) (100-0) 


(100-0) ^ (100-0) 
(a) Included under Miscellaneous. Я Sc 
(b) Includes expenditure on pre-primary schools also. 

Nore. The figures in parentheses indicate the percentage to total expenditure. 


— пп 


lt will be seen that before independence те i - 
the position remained more or less statiotiary ee p xo ota зве EN 
in India for a period of about sixty years— ture on higher educatio B ех pendi- 
the direct expenditure on school education rably. As will be dnt Red conside- 
decreasing only from 71:1 per cent in in paragraph 19:09 earli rom the data given 
1881-82 to 678 per cent in 1946-47 and that бол is that about onec пе Әгезепі розе 
| в е total ex- 


on higher education rising only from 9:3 рег enditure j 

cent to 14:8 per cent during the same period. mates ее first level of 
The position, however, changed radically the second level and to th 15 devoted to 
with the attainment of independence. Steps diture on school е as 4 е indirect expen- 
began to be taken for industrialization and ing one-third is 4 cation; and the remain- 
hence greater expenditure was incurred on tion. 18 devoted to higher educa- 


higher. education, science and ..scientific 
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Sources оғ EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
(1950—65) 


19.14. We shall now proceed to examine 
the sources of educational expenditure dur- 
ing the first three plans. Due to various 
historical reasons, a  multi-source finance 
system has grown the country and 
education is now financed by the Central 
Government, State Governments and local 


authorities, and through fees and ‘other’ 
sources which include endowments, dona- 
tions and other voluntary contributions from 
the public. This has helped to raise more 
resources in the aggregate than would other- 
wise have been possible and has also shown 
a certain resilience in times of difficulties by 
setting off, to some extent, the shortfalls in 
one source by increase in others. Table 19.8 
shows how the contribution of each source 
has increased during the first three plans. 


TABLE 19:8, EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN INDIA BY SOURCES (1950-51 to 1965-66) 


Source 


1. Government funds 


"Total реа ‘ ‚Їп 000” 
Index previ КӨ беф A е 
iit) Percentage of total expenditure on education 


2. Local Authorities’ Funds 
Gb Index ef growth Ov ae 
fit) Percentage 


of total expenditure on education ` 


3. Fees 


Total expenditure (Rs. in ооо”. 
(5 Inder of gro i ed 


iii) Percentage of total expenditure on education ` 


4. Other Sources 


Total expenditure іп 000%) 
ү Index of growth -" FA Е $ 5 
їй) Percentage of total expenditure on education 


5. Average Annual Rate of Growth, . s . 


1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1965-66 
(estimated) 
652,678 1,172,049 2,340,914. 4,271,856 
100 179 59 55 
57:1 бт-8 68-0 71'2 


———————————————— 


124,987 163,548 224,914 378,031 
100 131 180 302 
10:9 86. 6:5 6:3 
233272 379:033 590;258 918,077 
100 162 253 394 
20°4 20-0 1751 153 
132,885 181,980 287,715 432,036 
100 137 217 325 
11:6 9°6 8:4 T2 

First Second Third All Three 

Plan Plan Plan Plans 

12° 14:8 12:8 13*3 
55 6-6 10:9 73 
10-3 9:2 9'2 9:6 
6:5 96 8:5 8-1 


Source.’ Ministry of Education, Form A. 


It will be seen that the largest increase 
has taken place in the expenditure from 
government funds (555 per cent or an ave- 
rage annual growth of 13:3 per cent)—this 
is only to be expected—and they now con- 
tribute 71:2 per cent of the total expendi- 
ture as against 57.1 per cent in 1950-51. 
Consequently, the contribution of all other 


4 
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sources has proportionately declined, al- 
though it has increased in absolute terms. 
The next important source is fees whose 
contribution has increased by 294 per cent 
(or 9:6 per cent per year); it now accounts 
for 15:3 per cent of the total educational 
expenditure. Then come other sources 
whose contribution has increased by 225 


472 
per cent (or 8:1 per cent per year) and 
which now bear only 7:2 per cent of the 
total expeiuditure. ‘The local authorities 
whose resources are inelastic, particularly in 
rural areas, account for 6'3 per cent of the 
total expenditure only and they also show 
the lowest increase in contribution—202 ре” 
cent (or 7'3 per cent per year). 


EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE 


(1965— 85) 


SOURCES ОР 


19.15. What would be the probable deve- 
lopments relating to sources of educational 
expenditure in the next 20 years? It will 
be seen from the above that the responsibi- 
lity for the financing of education. ai. all 
stages is falling increasingly on government 
funds (Central and State). This trend will 
increase in the future. The total revenue 
from fees will be considerably reduced when, 
as we have recommended elsewhere, edu- 
cation up to the end of the lower scondary 
stage is made tuition-free and a much larger 
provision of free-studentships is made in 
higher secondary and university education 
to meet the needs of the young persons from 
the under-privileged sections of society who 
are now coming into the universities апа 
colleges. Similarly, the income from other 
sources would not rise in proportion to the 
increase in total educational expenditure. 
The local authorities also may not be able 
to provide more than a very small percen- 
tage of the total expenditure, even after they 
have made the best effort to raise their con- 
tribution. Taking an overall view of the 
situation, therefore, it appears that the 
funds of the Central and State Governments 
would have to bear about 90 per cent (or 


even more) of the total educational expen- 
diture. 


19.16. While it is true that most of the 
responsibility for the support of education 
should thus be squarely placed on govern- 
mental funds, a total centralization of all 
financial responsibility for education would 
also not be desirable; because it deprives the 
agencies at the school and local levels of 
all initiative in the matter. Even though 
the resources thus raised may not be large, 
the provision of administrative arrangements 
under which such initiative can exist and 


1 Chapter VI. 
2 Chapter X. 
3 Chapter X. 
A Chapter X. 


| 
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is even encouraged is of very great educa- 
uonal significance and will stimulate paren- 
tal and local interest in education and help 
to raise standards. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that attempts should continue to. be 
made to raise as much contribution 25. 
possible from local communities, voluntary | 
organizations and local authorities to sup- | 
port educational development. >, 


19,17. Contribution of) Local Communis | 
ties. We have recommended earlier that 
the-locat communities should’ be closely ~ 
associated with all government апа local 
autnority schools and that a school fund 
should be established. in every school to = 
meet the whole or part of the non-teacher 
costs We have further recommended that 
as part of the organization of a nation-wide 
programme of school improvement, the 
assistance of the local communities should i 
be fully harnessed for improving the physi- 
cal lacilities in schools on the lines of the 
School improvement. conference. organized 
in Madras State’. In the case of private 
schools, we have suggested that the manage- 
ment should be able to raise a fair proportion = 
of all the non-recurring costs and in addi- 
tion, a prescribed percentage of recurring 
costs.’ Apart from their principal advan- 
tages of stimulating local interest in educa- 
tion, these contributions from the local com- 4 
munities and the public will also help to ^ 
some extent in financing education. 


19.18. Contributions of Local Authorities. 
The local authorities—municipalities and . 
zila parishads—will be able to make a fair 
contribution in support of educational deve- 
lopment. In our opinion, it would be pos- 
sible to maximise these contributions if a 
suitable system of grant-in-aid is adopted. 
The broad features of зцећ а system аге 
indicated in Supplemental Note I given at 
the end of this chapter. 


19.19. Contributions of Voluntary Organi- 
zations. The voluntary organizations con- 
ducting educational institutions are also 
making a contribution to total educational 
expenditure. "This сап ђе stimulated and ^ 
utilised for the purpose of development 
through appropriate policies of grant-in-aid. 99 
We have discussed ` these issues separately 
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for school and higher education elsewhere.: 


19.20. Centre-State Relationship in the 
Financing of Education. Between them, the 
Centre and the State Governments now con- 
tribute about 71 per cent of the total edu- 
cational expenditure; and as stated above, 
this will rise to 90 per cent by 1985-86. Тһе 
problem of Centre-State relationship in the 
financing of education is thus of great impor- 
tance. We have discussed it, in the appro- 
priate contexts, in the earlier chapters of 
fhis Report. A brief reference to it has 
also been made in Supplemental Note I 
given at the end of this chapter. 


Tora, EDUCATIONAL- ExpenpitureE; (1965-85) 


19.21. We now come to the more d'fficult 
part of our task, namely, to estimate the 
magnitude of the resources likely to be 
available for educational development dur- 
ing the next 20 years, and the best manner 
of their allocation to different sectors or 
stages of education. 


19.22. Estimate of Resources Likely to be 
Available for Education During the Next 
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Twenty Years. In comparison with ihe last 
15 years, the programme of educational deve- 
lopment to be undertaken during the next 
two decades will be greater in magnitude 
and hence the total educational expenditure 
will have to increase much niore. This would 
be possible only if there is increase both in 
ability and effort. The rate of growth of 
the economy has to be speeded up during 
the next two decades and this should be 
combined with a programme of population 
control Also, the effort to increase alloca- 
tions to education should be intensified. As 
stated earlier, it is difficult to be precise 
about these matters. We should, however, 
broadly work towards increasing the edu- 
cational expenditure per capita, in a period 
of 20 years, to between 4 and 5 times the 
present level of Rs. 12 (at constant prices). 
This could be reached by a variety of ¢Om- 
binations of different assumptions about the 
three variables involved, namely, economic 
growth (varying from 5 per cent to.7 per 
cent per annum), population growth (vary- 
ing from 1-5 per cent to 2:5 per cent per 
annum), and the proportion of national in- 


come devoted to educational expenditure 


(varying from 4 per cent to' 6 per cent). 
What we have in view, however, are deve- 
lopments on the following lines: 


af orf "TABLE! 19:9. TOTAL EDUCATIONAL. EXPENDITURE (1965-85) 


re ” 


к: Nationa! income at. 1965-66. prices—Increase 


assumed, at 6 per cent per annum (Rs. in millions) 210,000 
2 Index offgrowth oof riety Пао? мебевиће тоо: 
232 Population! estimates (Méditim® projection in т 
millions) rotteoube vtebrios ast 495 
4. Index of growth 5 7 ч 8 : тоо У 
5, ‘National! соте рег веза го! population (Rs.):) әд 
Ф.Ф Ju notinoubs Premia әуһооба у 
ver Hw 2atesciqemia Ми | Г 
Гот Тога! educational expenditure (Rs..in millions) 
n (áncrease assumed at Io percent per annum) 6,000 
АВА ДЕДЕ 100 
9. Percentage,of total educational expenditure to 
national income; ү - tavat mi о [ЊЕГ = + 2:9 
10. Index of growth. Ў А З А " 100 
ті. Educational expenditure per capita (RS) nT ^ 12: 
t ГИ} Парма DE 


“an є ann 


tanIndexpof growth storama adt Бағ rettale 100 


frg $ 
if p triair 


1965-66 1970-71 ,;- 1975-76 » 1980-81 . 


1985-86 


£281,000, — [376.200 503,000 673,000 
| аза 179 240 320 

i $60! 2:57 630 695 748 
L3, 127 г, 140 IST 

rab ЖӨН) viblagr eee Жал 
Б? 24952 А rs 171 212 
#195663 гү 15,562 ; 25,063 40,364 
D en 78 goie nikama THD ізгі 
3:4 f 741 5:0 6.0; 
III 141 172 267 
173 247 36:1 49 
12204: 446 
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19.23. It will be seen that we bave assum- 1421 дме ума that in early 
“4 a middie with to the stages of ent the rate 
growth of income (at Ё per cent per of growth of educational expenditure ought 
a ener mio a a. eL тот 
„$ and 7 per cent per year). Our assumption of income. In our exercise, how- 
regarding the growth of population is also ever, we have postulated a relatively more 
a medium estimate (2-1 per cent per year — modest annual rate of of 10 per cent 
between 1966 and 1985 as t the two — {ог educational relative to the 
other estimates of 1:5 and 2:5 per cent per assumed rate of of 6 per cent in 
year). With regard to the proportion of national income. It should thus be possible 
income devoted to education, we to implement the schemes of educational 
assumed the highest rate of 6 per cent ture at ulated levels even in 
(out of the three possible р ео of һе face of alls in the rate of growth 
4, $ and 6 per cent) because we ac- = of national income. It may be added that 
cord the priority to education and the basis of such projections is the expect- 
allocate the largest proportion of GNP to ed pattern of individual and collective con- 
it. We thus get a medium estimate of Rs. 54 sumption behaviour as incomes increase, 
per head of population by 1985-86. In this combined with the educational effort need- 
connection, chart on page 475 may also be | ed for sustaining higher levels of economic 
seen. activity. 
Tt ehould, however, be noted that these as- 
sumptions cover a wide range of per capita 19.25, What will be the pattern of alloca- 
: — ооа mi нра Meters of edu- 
ca our view, this pattern 
(0 рабов income mew at ber Will change from decade to decade. 
cent year, 4 тот i з 
wens 4 _ (1) In the first decade, an emphasis on a 
cation, the expenditure on educa- | јатдег allocation to the school башы: is need- 
ae 1985-86. Seiten be only ed. In the first place, it is necessary to up- 
per capita. штабе the salaries of school teachers. The 
(2) If national income grew at 7 per allocation needed for this purpose will be 
cent per year, population at 1-5 per very large, т because of the large num- 
cent per year and 6 per cent of the bers involved and partlv because of the size 


view. It is only in recent ye: А 
realising the deep and symbiotic link bet- 
ween education and national prosperity, 
have been increasing rapidly their invest- 
ments in education and this trend is likely 
to continue. At the beginning of this cen- 
turv even 'advanced' countries such as the 
USA spent no more than a small fraction of 
their GNP on education. By 1986. it i« like- 
ly that a figure of 10 per cent of GNP in- 
vested in education will become commor- 
place in most countries. If total and com- 
prehensive disarmament is achieved by 
then. as we all hope it will be, the figure 
for the developing countries may even ex- 
ceed 12 per cent; and it is only through some 
such action that the dismal and dangerous 
вар between the poor and rich countries 
can be reduced to tolerable dimensions, 


of the increment which has to be given 
without delay. Secondly, we are  propos- 
ing to transfer the PUC and the Interme- 
diate classes from the university to the 
school stage. Thirdly, there is an urgent 
need to provide аў least five years’ of effect- 
ive education to all children in the country. 
Fourthly, it is equally necessary to voca- 
tionalize secondary education. 


(2) In the: seeond decade, seven years’ of 
effective primary education will have to be 
provided. Secondly, emphasis will have to 
be placed on adding one year to the school 
stage and vocatio: 8 secondary educa- 
tion. But the additional allocation required 
for the purpose is not relatively so large as 
in the first decade and the emphasis will 
shift a little in favour of higher education. 


. 


(3) In the third decade, the programmes 
at the secondary stage will be nearing com- 
nletion and the emphasis will shift very 
largely to the development of higher edu- 
cation and research. Ав time passes, this 
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trend is likely to continue. In this connec- 
tion, chart on page 477 may also be seen. 


19.26. A tentative estimate of the expen- 
diture required for school and higher edu- 
cation in 1975-76 and 1985-86 has been at- 
tempted and will be found in the Supple- 
mental Notes II and III given at the end of 
this chapter. It will be seen therefrom that 
about 72 per cent of the total expenditure in 
1975-76 will be allocated to school education 
ana that higher education will get about 27 
per cent instead of about 33 per cent as at 
present. We would like to point out, how- 
ever, that this reduction in the proportion 
of educational expenditure devoted to higher 
education is more apparent than real. A 
large part of the expenditure on higher 
secondary (РОС) stage which has been 
shown here under ‘school’ is at present 
classified as being under ‘university’. If due 
allowance is made for this—this expenditure 
is of the order of 4 or 5 per cent of the 
total—it will be seen that the school gets 
only about two-thirds of the total expendi- 
ture as in the past. In the second decade, 
the expenditure of school education is re- 
duced to 65.9 per cent or about two-thirds of 
the total. Consequently, higher education 
will receive a larger allocation. 


19.27. It has been argued before us that, 
in view of the urgency to develop higher 
education, it may be desirable to go slow 
with primary education for some time ana 
to invest more of the available resources in 
secondary and higher education. Some have 
also argued the other view that we should 
develop. primary education as rapidly аз 
possible and at any cost. The Sargent Plan, 
for instance, allocated two-thirds of the 
total resources to primary education. These 

~ are extreme views. We realize the need for 
the development of higher education and 
for the allocation of more resources to it. 
But it would not be proper to cut down for 
this purpose the expenditure on primary 
education. As we have repeatedly stressed 
in the Report, the provision of universal 
primary education is vital on grounds of 
social justice and to help the process of 
transformation of the national economy. 
Again, development of higher education and 
research is central to the entire develop- 
mental programme; and without an аде- 
quate provision for higher education there 
will be no. adequate supply of competent 
teachers for primary and secondarv educa- 
tion. What we want is a balanced growth 
of education, "There seems to be no alter- 


native but to adopt the broad pattern of al- 
location of resources suggested above. 


EXPENDITURE PER STUDENT 

19.28. Pattern of Cost Per Student in the 
First Three Plans. We shall now turn to a 
consideration of the expenditure per ‘pupil 
at each level of education. This depends 
upon three factors: the ayerage annual sala- 
ry of a teacher (a); the pupil-teacher ratio 
(t); and the expenditure on all non-teacher 
costs which can be expressed as a percen- 
tage of the average salary of a teacher (r). 
Symbolically, it can be stated as follows: 


Cost per pupil - (LE 
where a = average annual salary of a teacher 
г = ratio of non-teacher costs to teacher's salary 


t = pupil-teacher ratio 

All these factors have undergone changes 
in each sector during the last fifteen years 
with the result that the overall, cost per 
student (direct expenditure only) has in- 
creased from Rs. 37 per student in 1950-51 
to Rs. 64 per student in 1965-66 (at cur- 
rent prices) or by 73 per eent. But if al- 
lowance is made for the rise in the cost of 
living (which is about 65 per cent), the rise 
in real terms becomes almost negligible. 
The detailed statistics in this regard are 
given in Tables 19.10 A and B. 


19.29. The problem of the salaries of tca- 
chers has already been discussed. in Chap- 
ters Ш апа XVII, With regard to the other 
factors, some important conclusions arise 
from these data. 


(1) The cost per pupil/student does. not 
show appreciable.increase, except in рго- 
fessional colleges and vocational schools. 
Even here, if allowance is to be made for the 
rise in prices, there is actually a fall in ex- 


| penditure in real terms. 


(2) At the pre-primary stage, the cost per 
pupil has remained almost stationary. 1! 
implies that in real terms, the investment 
per student has gone down very greatly. 

(3) At the lower primary stage, the cost 
рег student has gone up by 50 per cent. 
But, at constant prices, this also implies a 
fall in real terms. The non-teacher costs 
per pupil have artually fallen, even at cons- 
tant prices. That is why our primary 
schools are so dull and drab. In fact, in 
many primary schools, we give hardly any- 
thing except the teacher! The picture а! 
the higher primary stage 15 similar. 

(4) Expenditure рег student in colleges 
of arts and Science shows some increase in 
current prices, Баға fall in real terms. 
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EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, BY LEVELS 
1950-85 


RUPEES IN 
MILLIONS 
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TABLE 19:10 А. AVERAGE ANNUAL COST PER PUPIL (1950-51) 


Average Number of Percentage Average annual cost per pupil 


Type of institution annual pupils per of non-teacher 
salary per teacher costs. to 
teacher teacher costs Due to Due to Total 
teacher non-teacher 
costs costs 
Rs Rs, Rs. Rs 
Pre-Primary Schools . 5 ^ 914 25 5r3 37 19 55 
Lower Primary Schools . $ > 545 34 24:6 16 4 20 
Higher Primary Schools . . . 682 24 32:0 28 9 37 
Secondary Schools . Р 2 р 1,258 25 44:8 50 23 73 
Schools dor Vocational Education 2 1,705 16 86:8 106 92 197 
Schools for Special Eudcation 2 715 13 98:5 55 54 109 
Universities (Teaching Departments) 3,759 10 М.А. NA N.A. М.А. 
Colleges of Arts & Science 5 $ 2,696 20 737 133 98 231 
Colleges of Professional Education . 13,948 II 118-1 357 422 779 
Colleges of Special Education $ 1,656 8 48-6 203 99 301 
а а-ы ULAR LO WY үт. ғыр ge ил 
'lTOTAL—DIRECT EXPENDITURE 25 12 37 


N.B. Totals do not tally on account of rounding of figures. 
Source. Ministry of Education, Form А, 
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TABLE 19:10 B. AVERAGE ANNUAL COST PER PUPIL (1965-66) 


Average Number of Percentage 


Typezof institution annual pupils per of non-teacher Average annual cost per pupil 
salary-per — teacher costs 10 ———— 5 
teacher teacher costs Due to Due to Total. 
teacher non-teacher 
costs costs 
1 Rs. Rs Rs. Rs. 
Pre-Primary Schools А с А 1,000 ~ 
Lower Primary Schools . А 1,046 EH 36 = 25 20 35 
Higher Primary Schools . 1 ^ 1,087 ЗІ 12:4 % 3 30 
Secondary Schools . des 2 1,959 25 37-0 8 5 45 
Schools for Vocational Education — . 2,887 15 100-0 E 29 107 
Schools for Special Education $ 991 12 66:7 8 208 417 
Universities (Teaching Departments) 6,500 12 МА. N. A 54 135 
Colleges of Arts & Science 1 4,000 20 63-8 ie МА. МА. 
Colleges for Professional Education . 6,410 її тод:о 8 128 328 
Golleges for Special Education Bt 2,918 12 42:9 Pei 583 1,167 
105 350 
TOTAL—DIRECT EXPENDITURE... Dl BE. DONNE ROLL 
4 


М.В. ‘Totals do not tally on account of rounding of figures. і 


Source. Ministry of Education, Form А. 
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19.30. The Pattern of Cost Per Student be more accurately estimated, (3) there is 


During the Next Twenty Years. A tentative no variety of i 
l у ; ( courses to b d 
estimate of expenditure in the different sec- primary 254 апа (4) 2 4 А» Bn 
tops g School education paring the next stage, the variety of courses to be provided 
Note T PR is discussed in upplemental in vocational education is comparatively 
ote 1I at the end of the chapter. A similar limited and does not show wide variations 
but still more tentative estimate for higher of costs. These estimates, therefore, are 
education has been given in Supplemental more reliable and better guides to the for- 
Note ш аї the end of the chapter. We shall ' mulation of educational policies 
now briefly discuss their implications and | 
limitations. 19.32. Table 19.11 gives the total estimat- 


ed expenditure on school education and 
Table 19.12 gives its implications in terms 
of teachers’ salaries, pupil-teacher ratios, 


19.31. School Education. It is comparative- 
ly easy to estimate the expenditure on school 
education because (1) the teacher costs form 
a proportionately larger part of the total levels of non-teacher expenditure, and main- 

tenance of quality institutions. 


expenditure, (2) the non-teacher costs can 
SS 
T—— —————— ER ee У УРБАНИ НА 


TABLE 19:11. EXPENDITURE ON SCHOOL EDUCATION (1975-76 and 1985-86) 


Total expenditure Percentage of total 
(Rs. in ooo's) expenditure 


1975-76 1985-86 1975-76 1985-86 


——————Ó—M———— LE O о 


1. Recurring (Direct) 


Pre-Primary ^ a ў " > Р. = 236,956 488,531 rs 1:2 
Гохе Нату 5.2 22250. cor 97452201 467295616 24-1 1572 
Higher Primary " | д Á 2,451,567 5,140,287 15:8 1277 
TOTAL - 6,437,743 11,758,434 41-4 2971 
Lower Secondary : 
General 2,072,510 4,490,088 13:3 II-I 
Vocational 359,800 2,582,550 2:3 6-4 
TOTAL. 4 2,432,310 7,072,638 15-6 17:5 
Higher Secondary : 
General . : Е $ : 2 Е ө 488,436 1,281,299 ЗІ 3:2 
Vocational А : 2 : қ к c b 823,900 2,362,250 53: 5.8 
TOTAL - . 1,312,336 3,643,549 8-4 9:0 
TOTAL RECURRING (Direct) . . 10,182,389 22,474,621 65:4 55:7 
2. Recurring (Indirect) 
Direction and Inspection . = Y : 5 = 389,050 1,614,560 2-5 4°0 
Scholarships А $ 2 $ ‘ ^ У 301,680 1,490,240 т'9 3:7 
"TOTAL ay 690,730 3,104,800 44 7:7 
3. Recurring (Direct and Indirect) . 5 б 1 E + 10,873,119 25,579,421 69:9 63:4 
4. Capital 3 
Buildings and Equipment . : А к 5 389,050 1,008,890 2:5 2-5 
TOTAL SCHOOL EDUCATION + 11,262,169 26,588,311 72-4 65:9 


М.В. Totals do not tally due to rounding of figures 


For details, see Supplemental Note II at the end of the chapter. е оар и 
УД———————— ААА 
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TABLE 19-12. AVERAGE ANNUAL COST PER PUPIL (1950-51 to 1985-86) 
Average Number Percent- Average annual cost 
Year annual of pupils age of 
salary per non- ——— 
per teacher teacher 
teacher costs to Due to Due to Total 
teacher teacher non- 
5 costs costs teacher 
costs 
МӘ tales sd сос 11.01 алт С 
Rs, Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Pre-primary Education 
1950-51 . Ў ў $ 5 4 | 914 25 51°3 37 19 55 
‹965-66 . К $ : а : е 1,000 3І 56:3 35 20 55 
1975-76 . A . > . Я б 1,800 40 50:0 50 25 74 
1985-86 . 5 è $ 4 Я [ 2,500 40 50:0 69 34 103 
Lower Primary Education 
1950-51 . E 2 М 5 ` Е 545 34 24:6 16 4 20 
1965-66 . . Р E М a и 1,046 38 II:I 27 3 30 
1975-76 . . . - $ ; : 1,800 50 20.2 43 9 52 
1985-86 . x 4 : t А % 2,500 45 19:6 67 13 50 
Higher Primary Education 
1950-51 . 5 = h . 5 5 682 24 32:0 28 
1965-66 . y . . . 1 б 1,087 31 12:4 40 2 И 
1575-75 = ава ck een sear ТУН 2 2,100 35 20:0 73 14 87 
1985-86 . i и е А c : 2,875 35 2070 99 20 119 
Lower Secondary Education (General) 
1950-51% . 5 9 ы 4 3 4 1,258 25 44-8 50 2 
1965-66* . х д ; ДА ы) 1,959 25 37:0 78 29 107 
1975-76 . С Y о > $ Y 3,150 25 33:3 152 51 203 
И С Р 4150 25 33:3 201 67 268 
Lower Secondary Education (Vocational) 
1950-51%% 5 2 : у d 1,705 16 86.8 106 2 
1965-66**. ; : 2 = z T 2,887 I 100'0 а 257 
1975-86 . А У a у J . ) it Р " Hr 209 сай 
1965-86 . : . б о С . ВА T .. e ds 600 
Higher Secondary Education (General) 
1975-76 .. N ө т х A 4,500 20 33:3 272 
2 91 363 
1985-86 . А И ^ i : ^ 5,500 20 33:3 333 - ІІІ 244 
Higher Secondary Education (Vocational) 
1975-76 К £ 5 к 4 Ы АР 4% 
% we t 57 700 
1985-86 . 2 2 5 Р 6 4 22 at 3$ үзі У pa 
RG тле сл o 


*High/Higher Secondary Schools. 


**AJI types of vocational and technical schools. 


Note.(i) The costs for the years 1950-51 and 1965-66 are u i 
LE Redes prices of 1222 б 42 Е мом ise those 1975-76 and 1985-86 are at 


(ii) For details, see Supplemental Note II at the end of the chapter, 
(ii) Totals do not tally on account of rounding of figures, 


———————————————————— 
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‚ 19.38. We would specially invite atten- 
tion to the following implications of these 
estimates: 


(1) Total Expenditure om School Edu- 
cation. The total expenditure on 
School education is expected to in- 
crease from Rs. 4,046 million (or 
67:4 per cent of the total expendi- 
ture) in 1965-66 to Rs. 11,262 million 
(or (2:4 per cent of the total expen- 
diture) in 1975-76, and Rs. 26,588 
million (or 65:9 per cent of the 
total expenditure) in 1985-86. 


(2) Capital Expenditure on School Edu- 
cation. The bulk of this expendi- 
ture will be recurring. The capital 
expenditure. on school education 
will increase from Rs. 133 million 
or 2:2 per cent of the total expen- 
diture) in 1965-66 to Rs. 389 million 
or 2:5 per cent of the total expen- 
diture) in 1975-76, and to Rs. 1,009 
million (ог 2:5 per cent of the total 
expenditure) in 1985-86. 


(3) Pre-Primary Education. The ave- 
rage annual salary of teachers is 
expected to rise from Rs, 1,000 in 
1965-66 to Rs. 1,800 in 1975-76 and 
Rs. 2,500 in 1985-86. The. pupil- 
teacher ratio is proposed to be rais- 
ed from 31 in 1965-66 to 40. The 
average annual cost per student 
which was Rs. 55 in 1965-66, would 
be raised to Rs. 74 in 1975-76, and 
Rs, 103 in 1985-86. It will be notic- 
ed that the cost per student is high- 
er at the pre-primary stage than at 
the primary stage because of the 
need to provide meals and other 
health services. 


(4) Lower Primary Education. The 
average annual cost per student was 
only Rs. 20 in 1950-51 and it rose 
to Rs. 30 in 1965-66 (аб current 
prices). If allowance is to be made 
for increase in prices, there would 
be an actual fall. What is now pro- 
posed is to raise this cost substan- 
tially, at constant prices, to Rs. 52 
in 1975-76 and to Re. 80 in 1985-86. 


It should be remembered that, at this level 
of expenditure, all that is possible is to pro- 
vide free books to all children and the ne- 
cessary contingencies to primary schools. 
No provision has been made in these esti- 
mates for school meals, school uniforms or 
health services. The average annual sala- 
ries of teachers will rise from Rs. 1,046 in 


1965-06 to Rs, 1,800 in 1975-76 and Rs. 2,900 
in 1985-86. This, we regard, is the minimum 
essential The pupil-teacher ratio is pro- 
posed to be raised from 38 in 1965-66 to 50 
in 1975-76 by the adoption of the three-hour 
session system. This is inescapable if a liv- 
ing wage is to be given to the primary tea- 
chers. If smaller classes are considered de- 
sirable, either additional funds will have to 
be found or the rate of expansion will have 
to be deliberately slowed down. 


It may be incidentally pointed out that 
the average class-size in compulsory prima- 
ry education bears a definite proportion to 
the effective birth-rate (i.e. children рег 
thousand of population entering the  age- 
group 5-6 when admission to primary school 
begins). In other words, class-size (on the 
assumption that the salary of a. primary 
school teacher is 3 to 4 times the per capita 
GNP) in compulsory education generally 
lies between 1.5 and 2.0 times the effective - 
birth-rate. When the. .birth-rate in India 
falls down to somewhere between 15-20, it 
will be easily possible to reducé the class- 
size to somewhere between 30 and 35. But 
smaller class-sizes at the present level ot 
birth-rate will be costly and beyond. the 
economic ‘capacity of the country. 


It should also be emphasized that we have 
provided 10 per cent of the primary schools 
at optimum levels of quality, ie., at about 
twice the cost per pupil than in the average 
school. It will be possible to maintain these 
schools at a level of efficiency of the next 
higher stage, ie., higher primary education 
and to provide them with trained graduates 
as headmasters and larger grants for non- 
teacher expenditure. 


(5) Higher Primary Education, The gene 
ral picture at this stage is similar to that at 
the lower primary stage. 


We expect the headmasters of these 
schools to be trained graduates (it has been 
assumed that there would be one trained 
graduate to three other teachers) and hence 
the average annual salary of a teacher is a 
little higher than that at the lower primary 
stage, 


The nupil-tea^her ratio is proposed to be 
raised: from 31 to 35 and maintained at that 
level. 


The cost per pupil will rise from Rs. 45 
to Rs. 87 by 1975-76 and still further to 
Rs. 119 by 1985-86 (at 1965-66 prices). 
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As at the primary stage, provision has 
only been made for free supply of books 
and contingencies and there is no provision 
for school meals, uniforms or health ser- 
vices. 


It has been assumed that 20 per cent of 
the total enrolment would be in part-time 
courses. 


(6) Lower Secondary Education. The ave- 
rage annual salary of teachers which stood 
at Rs. 1,959 in 1965-66 is proposed to be in- 
creased to Rs. 3,150 by 1975-76 and Rs. 4,150 
by 1985-86. The pupil-teacher ratio remains 
unchanged at 25. The cost per pupil which 
rose from Rs. 73 in 1950-51 to Rs, 107 in 
1965-66 (at current prices) is expected to 
rise, at constant prices, to Rs. 203 in 1975- 
76 and to Rs. 268 in 1985-86. | 


(7) Higher Secondary Education. At this 
stage, the average annual salary of teachers 
will be Rs. 4,500 in 1975-76 and Rs. 5,500 in 
1985-86. The pupil-teacher ratio has been 
assumed at 20. The cost per student is ex- 
pected to rise to Rs. 363 in 1975-76 and to 
Rs. 444 in 1985-86. 


(8) Vocational Education. Provision has 
been made for vocational courses both at 
the lower secondary and higher secondary 
stages as recommended in the relevant chap- 
ters of the Report. The cost per pupil has 


= 


been assumed on an ad hoc basis. To be 
accurate, it will be necessary to cost each 
vocational course separately. But (һе 
necessary data for this were not available 
to us. 


(9) Quality Institutions. As at the lower 
primary stage, provision has been made to 
maintain about 10 per cent of the institu- 
tions at each stage at optimum levels of 
efficiency. Іп обһег words, it is assumed 
that in 10 per cent of the institutions at each 
stage, the cost per pupil will be about double 
that in the ordinary schools at that stage. 


The levels of expenditure per pupil given 
above certainly mark a great improvement 
over the existing situation. But they are, 
by no means, what can be wished for. It is, 
however, evident that these are probably 
the highest levels of expenditure which we 
might be able to afford. 


19.34. Higher Education. We must confess 
that in the case of higher education it is 
even more difficult to prepare reliable esti- 
mates and forecasts of costs. All the same, 
we have made a tentative exercise in cost- 
ing the programme of higher education for 
1975-76 and 1985-86 at the constant prices of 
1965-66. The details, as stated earlier, will 
be found in Supplemental Note III at the 
end of this chapter. Its main conclusions 
are shown in Tables 19.13 and 19.14. 


TABLE 19.13. EXPENDITURE ON HIGHER EDUCATION (1975-76 to 1985-86) 


Total expenditure Percentage of total 
Р . in ooo's) expenditure 
Type of education ------ 
1975-76 1985-86 1975-76 1985-86 
1. Recurring (Direct) 
s С 
tts mmerce. . 453,516 596 1 ; 
Sc'ence and Vocational . 1,439,2 50 No cL %2 24 
мы SNR 
TOTAL 1,892,766 4,238,963 12:2 10*5 
BU qm M > 
oA Um 
rts mmerce . 5 y Е " 5 š у 04,200 I . . 
Science and Vocational. 5 . . . ` . 820,000 AA 5 1 $4 
LEO DECUIT SETTE ls t NR 
TOTAL 1,124,200 4,043,400 7:2 10:0 
"n а ——————— 
Total Recurring (Direct) = E А 3:016,966 8,282,363 19:4 20°5 
2. Recurring (Indirect) 
Scholarships — . > - - . - - 628,200 2,416,200 470 6:0 
+ B О ST 
3 Total Recurring (Direct and Indirect) . . . . 356455166 10,698,563 23:4 26:5 
4. Capital | i 
Buildings and Equipment . б Р . " 576,855 |. 2,673,486 3:7 6-6 
ы, . ES 
Tora (Higher Education) 4,222,021 13,372,049 27-1 33'1 


N.B. Totals do not tally due to rounding of figures. 


gu 
For details, see Supplemental Note III at the end of the chapter, 


тА: a Үл Эт. ey 
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TABLE 19.14. AVERAGE ANNUAL COST PER PUPIL IN HIGHER EDUCATION (1950-51 to 1985-86) 


Average Number Percentage Average annual cost per pupil 


Type of institution annual of pupils of non- —— ——— 
salary рел per teacher Due to Due to Total 
teacher teacher — coststo teacher non- 
teacher costs teacher 
costs costs 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Undergraduate 
(а) Arts and Commerce 
1950-51* . ` 5 - 5 . 4 2,696 20 73'7 133 98 231 
1965-66* . 3 б 4 s Е я 4,000 20 63:8 200 128 328 
1975-76 . / я 2 ы z - 6,000 15 66:7 440 293 733 
1985-86 . с = = " - Е 7,500 15 66-7 550 367 917 
(Б) Science and Vocational 
1950-51** . . . . . . 3:948 il 1181 357 422 779 
1965-66** " “ ^ > А : 6,410 TI 100-0 584 583 1,167 
1975-76 . 2 e А А . А .. .. .. .. at 1,500 
1985-86 . . . . š - . .. .. Зр .. do 2,000 
Postgraduate 
(a) Arts and Commerce 
1975761 n ау заалт ТТ ЫПТЫ 10,000 8 118 1,375 1,625 3,000 
1985-86 . А А > A 5 . 12,000 8 118 1,650 1,950 3,600 
(E) Science and Vocational 
1975-76 - . а " % " E M ut ine M 13 5,000 
1985-86 - . б 4 . . . .. .. .. .. .. 6,000 


*All types of Colleges for Arts & Science (Intermediate to Postgraduate). 
** AI types of Vocational/Professional Colleges. 


H details, see Supplemen .{ Note III at the end of the chapter. Some actual costs per student in a few 
хе Мага А and Е are given in Supplemental Note ГУ at the end of the chapter. 


„————————— = 


19.35. The following comments about table in 1975-76. For 1985-86 the corres- 
19.14 are in order. We have assumed that— ponding figures would be Rs. 917 
: and Rs. 2,000 respectively. Even 


(1) at the undergraduate stage, the cost 
per student will be Rs. 733 for 
about 40 per cent of the enrolment 
(in arts and commerce courses) and 
Rs. 1,500 for 60 per cent of the en- 
rolment (in quality institutions in 
courses in arts and commerce and 
in science and vocational courses) 


these costs will be possible in full- 
time education only if at least 30 per 
cent of the total enrolment is in 
courses of part-time and correspon- 
dence education. 


(2) at the postgraduate stage, the cost 


per student will be Rs. 3,000 for 
about 40 per cent of the enrolment 
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19.38. Total 


Ў Expenditure. Table 19.15 
gives the total estimated expenditure—re- 


curring as well as capital—on all stages and 
sectors of education for 1975-76 and 1985-86. 


TABLE 19.15, EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE BY OBJECTS IN INDIA (1975-76 and 1985-86) 


Total expenditure Percentage of total 
(Rs. in ooo's) expenditure 


Object 
1975-76 1985-86 1975-76 1985-86 
Recurring 
Pre-Primary 236,956 488,531 I'S I'2 
Lower Primary . 3,749,220 6,129,616 24°! 15.2 
Higher Primary - 2,451,567 5,140,287 15:8 12:7 
Lower Secondary 2,432,310 7,072,638 15:6 17:5 
Higher Secondary 1,312,336 3,643,549 8:4 9:0 
Direction and Inspection 389,050 1,614,560 25 49 
Scholarships 301,680 1,490,240 го 3:7 
TOTAL (SCHOOL) . - 10,873,119 25,579;421 69:9 р 63°4 
Undergraduate 1,892,766 4,238,963 12:2 10:5 
Postgraduate 1,124,200 4,043,400 7:2 10:0 
Scholarships 628,200 2,416,200 ғо 6-0 
TOTAL (HIGHER EDUCATION) . 3,645,166 10,698,563 23°4 26:5 
Adult Education 77,810 403,640 0:5 7 то | 
TOTAL (RECURRING) . 14,596,095 36,681,624 93:8 90:9 
Capital 
School education А 8 > H L . 389.050 1,008,890 2:5 2.5 
Higher education $ s 4 - - - - 576,855 2,673,486 3:7 6:6 
TOTAL (CAPITAL) 965,905 . 3,682,376 6:2 9*1 
GnaND TOTAL . 15,562,000 40,364,000 100°0 100°0 


Note. Totals do not tally due to rounding of figures 


SoME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


19.39. Whatever the assumptions one might 
make regarding the growth of national in- 
come or the proportion of GNP to be allo- 
cated to education, it is evident that, in 
the foreseeable future, it will not be possible 
to provide monetary resources for education 
which can compare with what is being done 
in the industrialized countries. | We have 
assumed that the total educational expendi- 
ture would rise, at constant prices, from 
about Rs. 12 per capita in 1965-66 to about 
Rs. 54 per capita in. 1985-86. But even this 
can bear.no comparison to the level of 
educational expenditure already reached in 
some industrialized countries. For instance, 
this expenditure is about Вв. 244 (11,700 


yen) in Japan, Rs. 295 (193.63 francs) in 
France; Rs. 378 (45.35 roubles) in the USSR; 
Rs. 515 (£ 24.55) in the UK and Rs. 1,175 
(156.73 dollars) in the USA. The gulf 
between these levels of educational expen- 
diture and ours is and will continue to be 
so wide that we cannot hope to solve our 
problems by the mere adoption of the tech- 
niques of the industrialized countries. 


19.40. In a situation of this type, we can 
hope to obtain optimum results only if we 
adopt action on two lines. The first is that 
we should strive to allocate the largest pro- 
portion of GNP possible to educational 
development. Since additional resources are 
generated largely through the process of 
economic growth, the fact that education 


т All figures are for 1962. The conversion into rupees has been done at the post-devaluation rates of exchange. 
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tends to augment the flow of national pro- 
duct, though with some time-lag, is of 
crucial importance. It fouows, therefore, 
that in the long run education to some 
extent is self-tinancing because the increased 
incomes generated by a relatively better 
educated labour force would provide re- 
sources for greater allocations to education. 


19.41. The second is the need to realize the 
simple but elementary point that it 15 im- 
possible to create an educational system 
wuch would meet the individual and na- 
tional needs 11 conventional techniques, 
existing practices of under-utilization and 
wastage were to continue. It would, there- 
fore, be necessary to make every rupee go 
the lIcngest way possible by adopting 
measures for economy, for reduction of was- 
tage, and for intensive utilization. These 
should receive the greatest emphasis and 
the most earnest consideration. The man- 
ner in which this can be done has been 1п- 
dicated in the appropriate context in earlier 
chapters. Even at the risk of some repe- 
tition, however, we would enunciate a few 
of the points which are significant from the 
financial point of view: 


(1) The utmost economy possible should 
be practised in the construction of 
buildings. 


(2) The cost of equipment could be re- 
duced considerably by better de- 
signing, large-scale production, im- 
provisation and careful handling to 
increase its life. 


(3) Techniques in which certain facili- 
ties could be shared in common by 
@ group of schools (i.e. a circulating 
library for rural primary schools) 
should be encouraged and adopted 
on a large-scale, 


(4) Where equipment and facilities be- 
come costly and sophisticated, they 
Should be intensively and cooperati- 
vely utilized for the largest part of 
the day and throughout the year. 


(5) Whenever possible, educational 
buildings should be put to use for 
as long as possible in the day and 
Wherever needed, at night as well. 


(6) Larger classes and higher pupil- 
teacher ratios are inevitable for 
Some years to come, and it would 
only be a disservice to education to 


(1 


(8 


(9 


) 


— 
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adopt the practices of affluent socie- 
ties in this regard. In a developing 
economy, we must accept these as 
facts of life and meet their challenge 
through the development of appro- 
priate techniques and hard work. 


There is no justification for the con- 
tinuance of the large wastages whicn 
now prevail at every stage. Their 
reduction should be а definite 
national target and to that end, pro- 
grammes for the active involvement 
of each individual institution in the 
process should be encouraged. This 
is the only way to meet the situa- 
tion. 


The working day should be longer 
and the number of working days 
should be increased. The vacations 
should be utilised as fully as pos- 
sible and designated as vacation 
‘terms’. 


Programmes of part-time and own- 
time education should be organized 
оп as large a scale as possible to 
meet the increasing demand for edu- 
cation from workers as well as from 
those who cannot be provided with 
a place in full-time institutions. 


(10) The education of the gifted children 


should be attended to on а top 
priority basis. 


(11) With a view to raising quality all 


round and in all institutions in the 
shortest time possible, it is essential 
to concentrate resources, in the im- 
mediate future, on the development 
of some centres of excellence and 
quality institutions at all stages of 
education, particularly in secondary 
pi tad Ais ов: This pro- 
amme sho i i 
Supe е given a very high 


(12) Places in full-time institutions of 


secondary and higher education 
should be provided with due regard 
{0 manpower needs and mainte- 
nance of standards; and admissions 
to them should be made on the 
basis of an egalitarian selection. 


(18) Sectors of education which have a 


multiplying effect like 

iplyi postgraduate 
бді or teacher education рг those 
which have a direct relationship 


О 


- 
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decrease. wastage or ‘intensify utili- 
zation. 


(14) Wasteful expenditure which often 
arises from rigidities of administra- 
tive and financial procedures should 
be avoided by introducing flexibility 
and adequate decent tion of 
authority. 


(15) Greater emphasis should be placed 
А on programmes which need more ої 
human talent, dedication and hard- 
work (such as preparation of text- 
books, teaching and learning aids, 
research, etc.) than on those which 
involve large investment of physical 

and financial resources. 


(16) A vigorous attempt should be made 

` "to establish institutions of optimum 
"size аб all levels of education be- 
cause these would be more efficient 
and less costly. 


19,42. Since. ап underdeveloped: economy 
eannot aspire to, match the levels of per 
capita educational expenditure of the deve- 
loped. ones, the. problems of educational re- 
construction in India can be tackled only on 
the basis of an approach which meets our 
special .situation. A теге imitation of 
some of the ‘techniques and programmes 
of education іп developed societies 
will not meet our requirements, The com- 
plexity of our problems, and the necessity 
of connecting education with life, parti- 
cularly productivity, have {о be identified 
and solutions worked out which take: care 
of the specific needs of the country. It is 
our firmi view that while à careful study 
of major educational developments in other 
countries is essential to enable us to draw 
upon, their experiences, there is no, subs- 
titute for original, hard and serious think- 
ing | involved in a sustained and serious 


HOWL? 90) 
4 р ~ 
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effort to make our meagre resources go the 
longest way possible. 


19.43, This implies emphasis on research 
in all sectors of education. Our general 
proposals for the development of едиса- 
tional research have been discussed else- 
where', Неге, we would only highlight the 
need to conduct research in the problems 
of economics and financing of ‘education 
which are only just receiving the attention 
of economists and educationists in our 
country. Among other things, there is 
urgent need to examine continually the 
relationship between cost and quality and 
to develop programmes which would obtain 
the highest possible quality for a given 
level of input (or minimize inputs for a 
given level of quality). We recommend 
that the UGC should provide financial sup- 
port for the development of such studies ín 
a few selected universities and that a simi- 
lar programme for the school stage should 
be developed in the NCERT and the State 
Institutes of Education, | 


19.44. The estimates of total educational 
expenditure given above are © admittedly 
tentative. As we have emphasized, exten- 
sive research is needed on the study: ов unit 
costs and educational productivity, In the 
light of these studies, these estimates will 
have to be continually revised. Moreover, . 
it is likely that they will be attacked. 9. 
both sides. On the опе hand, some persons 
would argue that they are on the low side 
and that they will have to be upgraded subs- 
tantially if education of the appropriate 
quality and in adequate quantity is to be 
provided. On the other hand, they will also 
be attacked on the ground that they are 
over-ambitious and unrealistic. | What is 
important, however, is that à national 
system of education on the lines indicated 
in the Report is organized without delay 
and an earnest effort is made to provide 
all the needed resources for the purpose. 
In doing so, ff course, many hard choices 
will have to be faced and risks taken, But 
in an age of science, 
greater risk than а | ође 
niggardliness in education. | 
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NEED FOR VIGOROUS AND SUSTAINED IMPLEMENTATION 


1. Іп the last eighteen years, there have 
been two Commissions and a large number 
of Committees appointed by the Govern- 
ment, of India which have reported on аШе- 
rent aspects of education. In addition, 
there have also been a large number 
of Committees appointed by the State Gov- 
ernments whose reports are of local as well 
as of. national. significance. Moreover, 
numerous advisory bodies have made. іп: 
numerable. recommendations оп almost 
every aspect of education. All the same, 
the | development of education іп. {һе 
post-independence. period leaves much to. be 
desired; and as the Government Resolution 
appointing this Commission, has pointed out, 
‘а wide and distressing gulf continues іо 
persist. between thought and action and 
programmes concerning the quality of edu- 
cation, even when these were well-conceiv- 
ed» апа. generally agreed to, could not be 
implemented satisfactorily.' It is this aspect 
of the problem that should be our major 
concern. 


2. We would like to emphasize that there 
13 no place for half-hearted policies 
in the days ahead. The economic ргов- 
perity of the country, the social and national 
cohesion of its life, the level of its cultural 
and spiritual development, its place in ihe 
comity of nations and its contribution to 
the life of Man—all these depend upon the 
quality of men and women we have; and 
this, in its turn, depends essentially upon 
the education we provide. Educational re- 
construction is thus crucial for our future 
and extremely urgent (it has to be complet- 
ed. within the life-span of a generation at 
the most). It is also unusually difficult be- 
cause it has to be accomplished with com- 
paratively meagre resources in terms of 
men, materials and money. In spite of these 
difficulties, it has to be taken up in earnest 
immediately, and ursued intensively. We 
stand at a critical. cross-roads of history 
where the choice is between education and 
disaster. We must either build a sound, 
balanced, effective and imaginative educa- 
tional system to meet our developing 1eeds 
and respond to our challenging aspirations 
or be content to be swept aside by :he 
strong currents of history. 

3. Essentials for Successful Implementa- 
tion. A vigorous and sustained implemen- 
tation of the recommendations made 
in the Report demands a higher priority 


than that given so far to education 
in our, national plans. for. development. 
A deliberate commitment, about, the crucial 
role of education in national. development 
can alone provide the psychological motiva- 
tion and energy needed for а massive pro- 
gramme of implementation. We. realize 
that such conviction will depend essential- 


.ly upon the extent to which education is 


effectively and demonstrably related to the 
life; needs and aspirations of the country. 
This is а task mainly for the educators, and 
it is the urgency of this that we have em- 
phasized in the Report. 


4. Equally essential’ is the пеед for dedi- 
cated hard work. . Today, the nation is 
facing, as never before, the challenge of 
hunger, unemployment, | ill-health,» and 
poverty. A vital element which would help 
the country to meet. this challenge is а 
revitalized, education, which, in its turn, 
can only be created if the leaven of idea- 
listic teachers and administrators exists. 
Idealism is needed, now more than ever, 
in all walks of life and especially in educa- 
tion. It may not be easy to plan for it; but 
it is doubtful if anything worthwhile will 
be achieved if we cannot generate it in fair 
measure. @ nB 


5. Education thus needs and demands, 
more than anything else, hard work and de- 
dicated service. In particular, it presents a 
supreme challenge to the students, teachers 
апа educational administrators who are 
now called upon to create а system of edu- 
cation related to the life, needs and aspira- 
tions of the people and to maintain it at the 
highest level of efficiency. It is upon their 
response to this challenge that the future 
of the country. depends. 


6. We have emphasized that educational 
and national reconstruction are intimately 
interrelated and that perhaps the most 
effective way of breaking the vicious circle 
in which we find ourselves at present is to 
begin educational reconstruction in a big 
way. We would, however, like to point out 
that it will not be possible to make much 
headway in education unless the basic prob- 
lems of life are also squarely faced and re- 
solutely tackled. "This stresses the inter- 
RN of education and nationa] develop- 
ment. 
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7. Finally, we would like to emphasize 
three points which are obvious but gene- 
rally tend to be ignored: 


— The Report of a Commission is not a 
substitute for action. Its purpose 
is to generate action. A Report 
which is shelved or does not lead 
to action is worse than no Report 
because it leads to frustration by 
arousing hopes that remain unful- 
filled. | 


— Time is the essence of the problem. 
The next few decades are crucial 
and the future of the country 
depends largely upon what is done 


New DELHI 
29TH June, 1966 


about education during the next 
ten years or so. The decisions on 
the several recommendations made 
in this Report need to be taken 
quickly. Action must start forth- 
with and continue at an ever in- 
creasing pitch of intensity іп the 
years to come. 


— The responsibility of implementing 
the Report is primarily that of the 
Government—Central and States. 
If they will not accept it, no one 
else will or can. 


The stakes are too big to be taken Jightly. 
We trust that to this tremendous challenge, 
there will be an adequate response, 


D. S. KOTHARI 

A. R. DAWOOD 

H. L. ELVIN 

R. A. GOPALASWAMI 
У. 5 

PN 
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SADATOSHI IHARA 
S. PANANDIKAR 
ROGER REVELLE 
К. С. SAIYIDAIN 
Т. SEN 

5. А. SHUMOVSKY 
JEAN THOMAS 

J, P. NAIK 

J. Е. MCDOUGALL 


Now that the work of the Commission has been completed we should 
like to say what a privilege it has been to have been associated with it. 


In particular, we wish to express our appreciation of the generosity of 


spirit with which our collaboration 
our fellow-members but by everyon 
.us into contact. We would like to t 


has been welcomed, not only by 
e with whom the work has brought 
hink that just as the invitation to 


us was an expression of the international-mindedness of India, so our 
participation may be taken as a sign of the goodwill of other countries 
towards India. We realise that to carry out the recommendations of the 
Report will be difficult and will call for great resolution; but we have 


confidence that their acceptance an 


d implementation will lead to a 


decisive step forward in the education and the well-being of the Indian 


people. 
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ROGER REVELLE 
5. A. SHUMOVSKY 
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SUPPLEMENTAL NOTE I 


GRANT-IN-AID FROM STATE GOVERNMENTS 
RURAL: CENTRAL-STATE RELATIONSHIP IN 


1. We have recommended that the admi- 
nistration of School education in a district 
should be transferred to District School 
Boards and that in areas of bigger munici- 
palities to Municipal School Boards! We 
have further suggested that even smaller 
municipalities should be associated with 
the administration of education within their 
areas and be made to bear а certain portion 
of thé expenditure thereon. In this note, 
we shall make a few suggestions regarding 
the manner in which grant-in-aid to these 
authorities, for educational purposes, shall 
be used'to stimulate local contributions and 
thereby get larger revenues for education. 
Incidentally, we.shall also discuss briefly 
the Centre-State relationship in the financ- 
ing of education. 


2; Grants-in-Aid to District School Boards. 
The zila parishads have an authority. to 
levy. a cess on land revenue for. purposes 
of education. In this context, we recom- 
mend: that the State should prescribe . the 
minimum cess to be levied Ђу а zila pari- 
shad and also authorize it to raise the same 
voluntarily up to a prescribed maximum. 
In order to stimulate the use of this autho- 
rity, a grant-in-aid proportionate to the 
additional revenues thus raised should be 
guaranteed. A device of this type has been 
adopted in Maharashtra State and it is 
found that most of the zila parishads ‘have 
raised the cess substantially. It is possible 
that a similar result may be obtained) else- 
where also. 

‚3. The existing system of grant-in-aid to 
local authorities needs revision. An analy- 
sis of the existing practices on the subject 
shows ^ considerable variation; Іп some 
States, the grants are given on а deficit 
basis, and it is the general experience that, 
under this system, the politically, jmportant 
and vocal districts, rather than the needy 
or backward areas, get the most benefit and 
there is no incentive to economise. When 
‘proportional’ grants are given as a percen- 
tage of the total expenditure, the richer 
districts. tend to. get larger grants; and 
innumerable problems arise regarding the 
‘approved’ or ‘admissible’ expenditure. The 
lock’ grants tend to be inelastic and parti- 
cularly unsuitable in a situation when ex- 
penditure in educaton is rising fast. On 
fecti икре 901 т/ Банды i 


Тү Chapter ХУШ. 


TO LOCAL AUTHORITIES— URBAN AND 
FINANCIAL SUPPORT TO EDUCATION 


an overall view of the existing. practices, 
therefore; we suggest that a reform of the 
grant-in-aid procedures in respect of zila 
parishads!be carried out on the broad out- 
lines indicated below: 

(1) The grant-in-aid for the salaries and 
allowances of teachers and ^ other 
administrative “and ` supervisory 
staff sanctioned’ by ^ Government 
should be on a 100 per’ cent basis; 
some definite rules should: be pres- 
cribed regarding the basis on which 
the number of teachers required 
should be calculated (e.g. on the 
basis of enrolment) Тһе admini- 
strative and’ supervisory staffycould 
be related to the number of 
teachers. ! 

(2) For the non-teacher costs, а block 
grant per child in attendance should 
be given. The amount of this 
rant shóüld be fixed. separately 
or each category of schools апа 
shoüld be revised every three. to. 
five years. І 

(3) The resources raised locally by the 
zila parishad, аз well as the State 
grant thereon, should be left with 
the zila parishad for such develop- 
mental programmes as it deems 
necessary. 

(4) Grants-in-aid. for non-recurring ех- 
penditure should be given sepa- 
rately, preferably at about two- 
thirds of the expenditure. 

The major objective of the system of 
grant-in-aid to zila parishads should be to 
equalize educational opportunities. This 
should be Кере in. view while sanctioning 
the posts of teachers or deciding the recur- 
ring /grant-in-aid ‘per pupil or the propor- 
tion of the non-recurring grant to be given: 
Moreover, the, amounts 014 grant-in-aid 
should. be allowed to be funded and not 
made to lapse at the end of the financial 
year, аз this encourages economy and a 
careful use of resources. í ) 

4, Grant-in-Aid to Municipalities. From 
the quantitative paint of view, the munici- 
pal) funds are .evgn more important than 
the contributions of the zila parishads be- 
cause they are growing rapidly on account 
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of industrialization, urbanization, and the 
increasing concentration of wealth in urban 
areas. In the erstwhile British Indian 
Provinces, the municipalities were made to 
pay for the support of primary education 
as early as in 1882. A tradition has thus 
grown up and we now find municipalities 
like Bombay spending a few million a 
year on primary education. On the other 
hand, in the erstwhile Princely States, the 
municipalities were not entrusted with 
primary education nor paid for it. Thus, 
even the big municipalities like Hyderabad, 
Bangalore or Gwalior make no contribution 
in support of primary education, There 
is no reason why the richer urban areas 
should be exempted from responsibility 
for education. We. recommend that all 
municipalities, should be compelled to pay 
for a portion of the cost of education in 
their areas by the levy of a cess on land 
and buildings. Even а minimum cess of 
two per cent of the annual letting value of 
real property in urban areas can secure a 
fair and increasing contribution to the sup- 
port of education, 

5. In devising a system of grants to muni- 
cipalities for school education, it is essential 
to remember that the municipalities show 
an immense: variation in their wealth and 
capacity to support education. For ins- 
tance, а small municipality. in a semi- 
rural township of 5 to 15 thousand popula- 
tion has a very limited capacity to raise 
funds in support of education compared 
with a big corporation like that of Bombay. 
It is, therefore, necessary to devise a system 
of grant-in-aid which will vary from one 
group of municipalities to another; and in 
our opinion, the best procedure would be to 
adopt a method under which the municipa- 
lities could be classified on the basis of their 
wealth and the poorer municipalities given 
a higher rate of grant-in-aid than the richer 
ones. This principle was enunciated, as 
early as in 1937, by the Kale Committee of 
the then Bombay State, and a good deal of 
experience in its implementation has been 
gained in the States of Gujarat and Maha- 
rashtra. This could be of considerable use 
to other areas adopting the programmes.) 


6. The cases of the larger corporations 
like Bombay, Madras, Calcutta or Delhi, 
which form the wealthiest group among the 
municipalities, would have to be considered 
separately. At present, the position shows 
great variation, For the Bombay Corpora- 
tion, the State Government gives a block 
grant which now stands at Rs. 6.8 million 


in a total educational expenditure of Rs. 54 
million. In Calcutta, the corporation spends 
about Rs. 3.8 million and gets no grant-in- 
aid. In Madras, an identical grant-in-aid 
formula applies to all municipalities, from 
the smallest to the biggest. At present, the 
Government grant to the Madras Corpora- 
tion is equal to Rs. 41 million in a total 
expenditure of Rs. 134 million. Several hig 
corporations like Hyderabad have no finan- 
cial responsibility at all in education. It 
would be desirable to: make all corpora- 
tions responsible at least for primary educa- 
tion and give them grant-in-aid on a pro- 
portional basis, i.e. at a certain percentage to 
be fixed for a corporation depending upon 
its resources. The same principle would 
apply to other large municipalities which 
have a School Board, the only . difference 
being that the grant-in-aid would be gene- 
rally at a higher percentage than that in re- 
gard to corporations, 


7. The smaller municipalities will be able 
to contribute even less. By and large, they 
should be made responsible for all non- 
teacher costs (the teacher costs being borne 
fully by the State Governments) and should 
be required to meet them by the levy of а 
local cess on lands and buildings in their 
areas and a suitable grant-in-aid towards it 
given by the State Government, on an 
equalization basis. 


8. Equalization, We have recommended 
grants-in-aid from the State Government to 
the zila parishads and the municipalities on 
the basis of equalization.. It is necessary to 
explain this new concept of . grant-in-aid 
which has been in successful operation in 
the USA for a number of years. Тһе central 
concept of equalization is that, for a given 
local effort, the local authority must. be able 
to reach a given level of expenditure per 
child... For instance, in the case, of two 
municipalities—A and B—let us assume that 


_— the level of equalization in prima 
education has been fixed ei 4 rec t. 
ring expenditure of Rs. 50 per child 
рег year; 

— it has also been decided that’ each 
municipality should contribute, to 
the expenditure on primary educa- 
tion, at the rate of two per cent of 
the annual letting valüe of real 
property within its area; and 

— this rate produces an income of Rs. 10 
per child іп municipality А and 
Rs. 20 per child in municipality B. 


т A similar recommendation was made by the Commitee- of Ministers constituted by the Central Council of Local 


Self-Government, 1963. 
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Under these circumstances, the grant-in-aid 
of the State Government to municipality A 
would be Rs. 40 per child and to municipa- 
lity B, Rs. 30 per child. 


9. The Role of the Central Government in 
the Financing of Education. It has been 
stated above that the contribution of ‘Gov- 
ernment funds’ to total educational expendi- 
ture may have to be increased from the 
present level of 71 per, cent to about 90 per 
cent. This is the contribution of the Central 
and State Governments taken together. For 
а clarification of the position, however, it is 
necessary to discuss the contribution of the 
Central Government separately. The State 
Governments have the residual responsibi- 
lity to finance education i.e. they must find 
all the funds required for education after 
allowance is made for contributions by the 
Central Government, the local authorities 
and other sources. - 


10. The Government of India gave special 
grants to the Provinces for educational pur- 


poses from 1870 (when authority over edu- 
cation was first decentralized to them) to 
about 1921. These were particularly large 
between 1902 and 1914 which was a period 
of comparative boom in the Central reve- 
nues. They were, however, discontinued in 
1921 when education was transferred {о 
Indian control in the Provinces. One of the 
outstanding events of the post-independ- 
ence period is the resumption of assistance 
by Central Government for education. and 
these have continuously increased | during 
the first three plans. In addition, the Cen- 
tral Government has been incurring consi- 
derable direct expenditure on education. 
These two forms of Central financial sup- 
port to education will have to be consider- 
ed separately. | 


11. Direct Central Expenditure on Educa- 
tion. Table 19.16 shows the growth of 
direct central expenditure on education from 
1950-51 to 1960-61, the latest period for which 
statistics of expenditure are available. 


TABLE 19.16. EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE THROUGH CENTRAL GOVERNMENT FUNDS BY 


OBJECTS (1950-51 to 1960-61) 


- г 
Expenditure on Education through Central 


Government Funds 
Type of Institution/Object 
Percentage of expen- 
Amount (Rs. їп 000’s) ditureon the object to 
total expenditure from 
Central Govt. Funds 
ыш LLL a 
1950-51 1960-61 1950-51 1960-61 
es ПН = 
Direct Expenditure Rs. Rs. 
Pre-Primary Schools ; ~ 7 5 187 Vis or 
Lower Primary Schools J i 468 17:943 1:4 бі 
Higher Primary Schools 308 11,914 0-9 DU 
Secondary Schools TUS 8 2,229 6,412 6:3 2:2 
Schools for Teacher Training, | . МТ, i Org | T 1,778 зе 0:6 
Schools for Vocational Education (excluding Teacher Training) Я 1,720 9,241 4'9 3:1 
Schools for Special Education |. - Mm 3 б % 104 1,087 о:3 о4 
Universities and Institutions for Higher Education . 11,591 58,962 3279 199 
Colleges for Teacher Training . Fie bigs . S ns . 136 1,100 ! 04 0*4 
Colleges for Professional Education (excluding Teacher Training) | . 7:928 30,255 22°5 10.2 
Colleges for Special Education X f ` 7 и 127 1,378 0:4 ors 
ВА 
"Total (Direct Expenditure) > Е : 1 % 24,611 140,259 69:8 47'4 
а. за НИЕ ЕО ана 
Indirect Expenditure 
Direction and Inspection... А 3 n h 1 Ж M 673 $ o? 
Buildings . — - | - ils; SA nd a VEE 8,278 111,447 23:5 37:7 
Scholarships and other financial concessions . 4 1,769 32,478 5:01 pwy то 
Hostel charges | 5 : А 5 | : T 158 1,106 0.4 0*4 
Miscellaneous . . А ` S . . . ШІ.” 431 9,815 1'2 3°3 
= 
‘Total (Indirect Expenditure) 10,636. 1555519 30:2 52:6 


GRAND TOTAL  . 


N. B. Totals do not tally due to rounding. 


(isin ES sil tea “sath i en ha АШОК} ААТЫН 
35,247 295,778 1000 100:0 


битсе. Form А of the Ministry of Education, Government of India. 


2 
1 We expect that the balance. of 10 per cent would be made by fees (3 р.с.), contribution of local authorities (4 p.c.) 


and voluntary contributions and donations from the people (3 p.c.). 
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ТЕ will be seen that the total educational 
“expenditure from the funds of the Central 
Government has increased from Rs. 35 mil- 
‘lion іп 1950-51 10 Rs. 296 million in 1960-61 
which implies an average annual increase of 
23.7) per cent which is considerably greater 
‘than that in the total educational expendi- 
ture’ which increased at ап average annual 
rate of 11.7 per cent only. It will be seen fur- 
ther that the bulk of the Central expendi- 
‘wre on education is incurred on higher 
education and on buildings and scholarships 


which are also mostly meant for higher edu- 
cation only. "This is in keeping with the 
constitutional responsibility of the Govern- 
ment of India to coordinate and maintain 
„Standards in higher education, 


кіні 


12. In the third plan, Central expenditure 
on education increased still further at 
about 18 per cent per year as shown below. 
Its detailed distribution over different sec- 
‘tors is not available. 


11111... 


TABLE 19.17. BUDGETED CENTRAL EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION IN THE THIRD PLAN 


Year 


1961-62 
à ‚1962-63. 
1963-64 
1964-65 
1965-66 4 E 


‚ Budgeted Expenditure of the Govern- 

| ment of India (excluding grants to 
States) 

(Rs. in 000's) 


113335428 
459,636 
428,794 
617,938 
756,194 


“ “ " . . . . . . E 
orasi | Sa RT tn НЕК URINE 
п | 


13. In the days ahead, the Centre will have 
to assume a still larger financial responsibi- 
lity for education through the expansion of 
the Central sectors. Our proposals on this 
subject have been detailed in the appropriate 
context in the earlier chapters of this Re- 
port. By way of reference, we give below 
Some of the programmes which we have re- 
Дева for inclusion in the Central sec- 

ог. 


(1) Expansion of the 
national scholarships; 


programme of 


оу Expansion of the programmes of 


Scholarships for the backward 
classes; 


(3) Larger allocations to the UGC for 


— development of Centres of Advan- 
ced Study and' major universities; 


—developing Schools of Education in 
a few selected universities; 


—developing "postgraduate 
cation and research; ' 


edu- 


—provision of maintenance 


| па grants 
to State universities; 


—establishment of the Central Test- 
ing Organization; and 


— development оѓ literature іп 
modern Indian languages. 


(4) Development of agricultural, engine- 
ering and medical education. 


(5) Promotion of educational research. 


_14. Central Grants to States for Educa- 
tion. The Central grants to States. under 
the awards of the Finance Commission are 
not discussed here because they are not ear- 
marked for education. It is only the develop- 
mental grants.given under the five-year 
plans that are-so-earmarked and the data 
"ibout these are given in Table 19:18, 
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TABLE 19.18. EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION ( UNT) 
h REVENUE ACCO ER E 
STATE GOVERNMENT FUNDS (1951-52 to 1965-66) "mu 


(Rs. in millions) 


Сета nae ex penu ap Pa Ae a cor). s ver YP RN YN USOS cip ga ca 


Year 


1951-52 . i { 5 4 
1952-53 . a е 5 " 
1953-54 . . ‘ . ^ 
1954755 ЫЛ Өз 
1955-56 . ‘ v қ 
1956-52 ен. 
1957-58 . ‘ 5 " 
1958-59 . М 

1959-60 . j $ á 4 
1960-61 . . 
1961-62 

1962-63 . 
1963-64 . 4 А } 
1964-65 (Revised Estimates). 


1965-66 (Budget Estimates) . а 4 a v 


Revenue expenditure on education Combined Grant-in- 
revenue aid from 
expendi- Centre to 
ture of States 
the Cen- (col. 4 
tre.States minus 
& Union col. 5) 


Centre States Total 
& Union (Centre 
Terri & States) 
tories including 


grants Terri- 
tories. 

2 3 4 5 6 
40°8 602.8 643.6 641:3 2'3 
33°2 688-0 721.2 714'4 6:8 
4379 75T' 5 800° 5 785.8 14:7 
24°3 859°6 883:9 899:7 --15:8 
1423 1,0379 1,480:2 1,104'3 7579 
194:4 1,1424 1,336.8 1,134:2 202:6 
209:8 1,3044 1551472 14477: 6 36:6 

278:9 1.4724 14523 16347 116.6 
36659  1,709:0 2,075.9 1,8970 178: 9 
4379 19541 253920 2,152772 239°8 
§13°3 2,3448 2,8581 2,604°0 254°1 
500-2 2,5059  3,006:1 2,788:3 2178 
570(8  2,833:3 344041  3138'1 266:0 
741:0  3;293:6 403446 — 3.69373 341°3 
880-4 3,7598 46402 4268°2 372°0 


Source. Indian Economic Statistics, Part II, Public Finance, issued by the Ministry of Finance. 
Note. 1. The figures relate to expenditure on education through the Ministry of Education only and exclude the 
expenditure on education incurred by other Ministries and Departments. 


15. The Centrally Sponsored Sector. These 
grants can be sub-divided into two sub- 
categories: (1) grants-in-aid for schemes in- 
cluded in the State plans; and (2) grants-in- 
aid under the Centrally-sponsored sector. We 
do not propose to discuss the first category 
which forms a part of the Central assistance 
to the State plans as a whole and whose 
quantum and character vary from plan to 
plan. We are particularly concerned with 
the second category, namely, grants-in-aid 
under the Centrally-sponsored sector. It 
will be recalled that we have recommended 
a large expansion in the Centrally-sponsored 
sector and that the following are some of the 
schemes to which we have recommended aid 
under this sector: 
(1) Training of teachers; 
(2) Introduction of vocational educa- 
tion at the secondary stage; 
(3) Development of the State Institutes 
of Education; : 
(4) Production of literature for chil- 
dren and teachers; and 


41 Edu.—63. 


2 2. *The figures for 1954=55 seem to be wrong. As the details are not available, these could rot be reconciled. 


(5) Development of quality institutions 
at the school stage. 


Other programmes of a similar type 
which can be assisted have been indicated 
in the appropriate context in the different 
parts of the Report. 


16. Some problems relating to the 
administration of the Centrally-sponsored 
sector need attention. In this context, we 
make the following recommendations: 


(1) In selecting programmes to be includ- 
ed in Centrally-sponsored se^tor the State 
Governments should be consulted. 


(2) One criterion for including pro- 
grammes in the Central sector is that they 
should be of crucial importance and 
national in character. Programmes which 
need the adoption of a common policy in 
all varts of the country should preferably be 
included in the Centrally-sponsored sector. 
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(83у The local needs of the States vary 
considerably. It would, therefore, be desir- 
able to include, in the Centrally-sponsored 
sector, some programmes which may vary 
from State to State. One method of doing 
so would be to divide the total funds avail- 

»able in the Centrally-sponsored sector into 

‘two parts, about half of them being allocat- 
ed to national programmes which are refer- 
red to above. The other half should be made 
available to the State Governments, on 
some equitable basis, and they should be 
free, with the approval of the Government 
of India, to use them for any scheme which 
5 significant and urgent in their local situa- 
ion. 


coco oco c OPEN 

(4) The assistance to Centrally-sponsored 
schemes generally continues for the plan 
period. Very often it is no* possible to start 
new Centrally-sponsored schemes in *he 
beginning of the Plan; and if they are start- 
ed late, the State Governments are unwill- 
ing to accept them because they would not 
get full financial assistance. It would, 
therefore. be desirable to make Central 
assistance for Centrally-sponsored schemes 
available to the States, on a five year 
basis rather than on the basis of a plan 
period. For some important schemes in the 
Centrally-sponsored sector, assistance may 
even be continued for a longer period, say, 
10 years. 


SUPPLEMENTAL NOTE Ii 


ТЕМТАТГУЕ ESTIMATES OF EXPENDITURE ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
SCHOOL EDUCATION (1966-85) 


1. The object of this note is to give a 
tentative estimate of expenditure on school 
edueation—recurring and capital. The esti- 
mate is attempted for two years only— 
1975-76 and 1985-86. 


PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION 


2. The proposals for the development of 
pre-primary education have been detailed 
in Chapter VIII. 


3. The estimated enrolments at this levei 
would be the following: 


(a) In 1965-66, the enrolment in pre- 
primary education proper was 
950,000. We expect this to rise to 
0-5 million in 1975-76 and to 2:4 mil- 
lion in 1985-86. 


The enrolment in the second cate- 
gory (i.e., Class I of those’ States 
where the school course is of 11 
years up to the matriculation and in 


(b) 


Infant A and B of Assam and Naga- 
land) was 11:5 million in 1965-66. 
Bux this contains, not only children 
in the age 5-6, but also some chil- 
dren below five and а large propor- 
tion of those who are above six. 
The, attempt to, be, made. іп future 
is to introduce the system of pre- 
registration, ùe., this class will ad- 
mit children only of 5. At the same 
time, all older children will be 
promoted to regular Class I of the 
primary school As this process 
goes. on; more and more. children 
in. the, age-group, 5-6 will come in 
(the target to be reached by 1985- 
86 being 50 per cent of the age- 
group 5-6) and older children will 
go up to Class I. As the two pro- 
cesses will be simultaneous, we have 
assumed that the enrolments at this 
level will be constant at 10 million 
each in 1975-76 and 1985-86. The 
break-down of this enrolment will 


be as follows: 


(іп 000”) 
1965-66 1975-76 1985-86 
Pre-Primary Proper : Age-group 3—5 250 513 2,352 
11,523 7648 


рге-Ргїтагу (Other types) : Age group 5-6 


2229487 
(contains a large part (contains overage 


(About 50 per cent of 


of overage children) children) the age-group 5-6) 
TOTAL 7 г С t 11,773 10,000 10,000 
4. The cost of pre-primary education proper is estimated as follows: 

1975—76 1985—86 
Q Average anna ET tement bene Quo Fere пра эв ee а 
"Гота, (Teacher Costs) (Rs.). А а 13980 2,750 
(3) Non-teacher costs at one-half of the above (Ез) . у 990 1,375 
Тоталі Cost (Rs.). 4 ; " › › 2,970 4125 
у i 46 40 
` ` 743 1031 


Pupil-teacher, ratio (Rs) . Ў ^ ‘ у А М 
% Cost per pupil (Rs.) Sey Sees 


types of pre-primary educa- 


ther 
D et been assumed at Rs. 20 per 


tion, cost has 1985-86, 


pup for 1975-76 and Rs. 30 per pupil fo? 
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6. The total recurring cost of the programme would thus be: 


1975-76 1985-86 

(Rs; in 000’s) (Rs. in 000’s ) 

(1) State level Centres @Rs. io0;000 pet centfe . 1 5 1;600 1,600 

(2) District lsvel Centres. (gRs. 50,000 per centre (150 in 1975-76 

and 300 in 1985-86) ч i 2 В қ 7>500 15,000 

(3) Pre-primary education of the standard type — у В Я : 4 38,116 242,491 

2 4) Pre-primary education—other types А 5 Г Д ‹ i 227 189,740 229,440 

| TOTAL ESAT dtaa. $236,056 488,531 

Е TT | — MÀ 
LowsR PRIMARY EDUCATION Rs. 1,046 іп 1965-66) and Rs. 2,500 for 1985- 

86. 


7. At this level, we have recommended а ў 
pay scale of Rs. 150—250 with a selection g 4. е а 


rade rising to Rs. 300. The average of this 4 
Sale by 1975-76 will be Rs. 1,800 (as against have to be increased to Rs, 12 by 1985-86 


as follows: 
74 ; Rs. 
(1) Free supply of books and writing materials Ё . E . 5 j i 7 7 ' 5 
(2) Equipment (at Rs. 30 per student with an average estimated life of 10 years) И 4 " r 3 
(3) Contingent expenditure , Г % Е c Е . " x л 4 
'ToraL 4 Й 5 é j { қ 12 


We have assumed that it would be possible by 1975-76 which will be reduced to 45 by 
to raise the cost to about Rs. 8 per child by 1985-86. 


1975-76 and to about Rs. 12 per child by lo: Wei-haye се ео, коза that 10 


1985-86, -d per cent of the schools should be upgraded 
io the optimum standard, (ie, to about 
9. We have suggested a pupil-teacher ratio double the cost per pupil). 
of 40 with an upper limit of 50 for each 


; E ll. The objective at thi + i `о- 
class. During the next ten years, however, ) P TONI ( this stage is to pro 
larger classes would be inevitable. We vide universal full-time education to all 
therefore, suggest the adoption of the three- а ана on this basis have 
hour session system in Classes 1 an п. een detailed in Chapter УП. 

As more resources become available, it 12. On these assumpti 
| | A d 2 ` ptions . th. 
may be gradually discontinued. This will student at the lower primary pod 
enable us to have a pupil-teacher ratio of 50 be as follows: 
5.2424 Ss eee 
1975-76 1985-86 
PENIS 2-5 
I) Average annual salary of a teacher (Rs.) . > Қ р н ; 8 
à Add 10 per cent for retirement Беноа К cae Na LEM “Ж ње = 
а a ee 
TOTAL (TEACHER Costs) (Rs.). ^ E ‘ ‘ А 1,980 2,750 


(3) Non-teacher costs (Rs. 8 per pupil in 1975-76 and 


Rs. 12 per pupil m 1985-86) қ à ЯУ тұздай; 400 db 
пе io IG OT ђе 78) 
Total Cosr(Rs) . А ; , $ у 5 K i 2,380 3,290 
. 4 TAL T Sm a a 
(4) Pupil-Teacher ratio а > x Я 5 Р ^ я 4 à 50 45 
(5) Cost per pupil (Rs.) $ . . . . . . қ ў 4 47-6 7 
т: 


(6) As то рег cent of the schools are to be raised to a higher standard of quality 


(say, double the cost per pupil) the cost would be(Rs) . 52:4 80:4 


13. The cost of the programme will then be as shown in the following table: 


1975-76 1985-86 


(1) Total enrolment (in ooo's) . : Е : Е . еее 5 71,550 76,239 
(2) Cost per pupil (Rs.) . » : s s . . . s 524 80:4 

Total cost (Rs. in ooo's). t 2 А А : Р ^ . 3,749,220 6.120.&16 
(3) 
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HIGHER Primary EDUCATION (One trained graduate teacher with 
14. At this stage, we expect facilities for Lp ali d SPERA i des 
about 90 per cent of the age-group by 1985- with an average annual salary of 
86. Ot these, part-time education will be Rs. 1,800), and Rs. 2,875 in 1985- 
provided for 20 per cent of the children, both 86. (One graduate ‘trained teacher 
in 1975-76 and in 1985-86. In the first de- with an average annual salary of 
cade, the part-time classes will be of two Rs. 4,000 for three primary school 
types, (1) for those who have already com- teachers with an average annual 
pleted the lower primary stage and want to salary of Rs. 2,500). 


continue their studies further; and (2) li- 
VUE classes for those who have not been 
to school or have not been able to complete (2) The non-teacher costs would be 20 
the lower primary stage. In the second de- 

cade, only the first category of part-time per cent of the teacher ‘costs: 
facilities will remain. But the numbers en- 

rolled therein would increase. The details 

of these programmes have been discussed (3) 
in Chapter МИ. 


15; We also make the following assump- 
9996: 16. The cost per pupil will ђе ав follows: 


(1) The average annual salary of a tea- 
cher would be Rs. 2,100 іп 1975-76 


The average pupil-teacher ratio 
would be 35 in both the years. 


1975-76 1985-86 

(1) Average annual salary of а teacher (Rs.) 2,100 2,875 
(2) Add то per cent for retirement benefits (Rs.) 210 288 
Porat (TEACHER Созт5) (Rs) { 5 : 2,310 3,163 

(3) Non-teacher costs at 20 per cent of the above (Rs.) 462 633 
Torar Costs (Rs.) 2,772 3,796 

(4) Pupil-Teacher ratio i 4 у « ~ - i 1 A 5 35 35 
у 5 а А 79:2 108: 5 


(5) Cost per pupil (Rs.) қ - 1 $ 5 а 
ПО рано ти ud-Hiw- UBI The зеп 
t-time education, we have as- 
17. As 10 per cent of the schools have to 18. For par ^ i 
raded to optimum standards (4.е., 10 sumed that the cost per pupil per year w 
Ko ае the Seo per pupil), the cost be Rs. 30 in 1975-76 and Rs. 50 in 1985-86. 


oer student would be Rs. 87.1 in 1975-76 A thugs «л st ho ea и 


and 119.4 in 1985-86. 
| : 1975-76 1985-86 


| (1) Enrolment (in 000’s) 


as ISTH acre а oer А 25,915 38,971 
Part-time . ЈЕ 6,479 95743 
TOTAL Я . ы . ^ 32,394 a 485714 
(2) Costs (Rs. in 00's) 
Би Full-time é Г г) ` ы . ` ‚ 252573197 4,653,137 
Part-time 194,370 4875159 
TOTAL COSTS 5 я 5 i . 2,451,567 5,140,287 


BAD? аса Ай и И at 0195 2) 


965 09 uM O 
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20. The total estimated recurring expen- 
diture on the first level of education in 


1975-76 and 1985-86 would, therefore, be as 
follows: 


‚ (1) Pre-primary . . . . 
(2) Lower primary 


(3) Higher primary 


TOTAL 


(4) Percentage of toal anticipated expenditure of Rs 
and of Rs. 40,364 million in 1985-86 . ^ 


1975-76 1985-86 
(Rs. in ooo's) (Rs. n ooo's) 

236,956 488,531 

3,749,220 6,129,616 

2,451,567 5>140,287 я 
. . . + 634373743 11,758,434 : 
. 15,562 million in 1975-76 

. 4 ‘ 1 қ 41:4 29:1 


m 


21. It will be seen that the cost proposed 
above are extremely austere. The  pupil- 
teacher ratios we have proposed will be ob- 
jected to by many. There is no provision 
made here for mid-day meals, for maintain- 
ing school health services, for free supply 
of school uniforms, ang yet, the total cost 
required for this programme goes much be- 
yond our proposed target in 1975-76, al- 
though it remains within manageable limits 
thereof by 1985-86. 'This is one of the rea- 
sons why we have proposed that programme 
of addition of one year to the school stage 
should be mainly postponed to the second 
decade. 


LOWER SECONDARY EDUCATION 


22. For the purpose of estimating costs 
we make the following assumptions: 

(1) Ninety per cent of the teachers 
would be trained graduates whose 
average annual salary will be 
Rs, 3,000 in 1975-76 and Rs. 4,000 in 
1985-86. The remaining 10 per cent 
of the teachers would have розї- 
graduate qualifications—their ave- 
rage annual salary would be 
Rs. 4,500 in 1975-76 and Rs. 5,500 in 
1985-86. 

(2) The pupil-teacher ratio will be 25. 

(3) Non-teacher costs will be at the 
rate of one-third of the teacher 
costs. 


23. On these assumptions the cost per 
pupil will be as follows: 


ue 


(1) Average annual salary of a teacher (Rs.). . 


(2) Add, 10% for retirement benefits (Rs.) . 


Тотлі. (Teacher costs) (Rs.) 
(3) Non-teacher costs one-third on the above (Rs.) 


Тота, Cost (Rs) . 
(4) Pupil-Teacher ratio (Rs.) 
(5) Cost per pupil (Rs.) 


1975-76 1985-86 

. . . A 3,150 4150 
D D D 315 415 
. . . . 3:465 45565 
D , 1,155 15522 

184: 8 243: 5 


= NICE WC CEN IE E D о 


24, As 10 per cent of the schools at this 
level are tó be maintained at optimum 
standard (ie, at about double the cost per 
student), the average cost per student at 
this stage will be Rs. 203.3 in 1975-76 and 
Rs. 267.9 in 1985-86. 


25. We have suggested in Chapter VIII 
that 20 per cent of the enrolments will be 
in part-time education, In general educa- 
tion, the cost per student in such education 
has been assumed at Rs. 60 for 1975-76 and 
Hs. 80 for 1985-86. 


sd 


— 


26. We have further assumed that the en- 
rolments in vocational education will be 
6:4 per cent by 1975-76 and 20 per cent by 
1985-86 and the cost will be Rs. 500 in 1975- 
76 and Rs. 600 in 1985-86. 


27. About 20 per cent of the enrolments in 
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мат we ВИ әп лоза _______________----- 


vozational education would also be оп а 
part-time basis. The cost per student in 
such education has been assumed at Rs. 200 
by 1975-76 and Rs. 250 by 1985-86. 


28. On these assumptions, the total cost 
of education at,this stage will be as follows: 


dL xc dora ndi данады нар ааа gOS I 12 ВЕ OUT seines заса оН ЕЕЕ oot 


т. Enrolment (in 000’s) 
General education 
Full-time 
Part-time 


TOTAL 


Vocational education 


Full-time . К ы Ё . 
Part-time . ` $ y И ‘ 


2. Costs (Rs. in 0003) 
General education 
Full-time . ^ А . * = z 
Part-time . 4 . 


TOTAL 


Vocational education 
Full-time 
Part-time . 5 5 6 


TOTAL 


Тотлі. (Lower Secondary) 


1975-76 1985-86 
9,494 15,596 
2,373 3.899 
11,867 19,495 
аы die НА TES саналық 
. . . 654 3,898 
164 975 
«шаша 0 L—————— 
818 4,873 
Ruste a 
1,930,130 4,178,168 
142,380 311,920 
. 2,072,510 454905088 
ЕТ 
327,000 2,338,800 
32,800 243,750 
реј ЦИЕ НЕ МЕ 
359,800 2,582,550 
2,432,310 7,072,638 


HIGHER SECONDARY EDUCATION 


29. We have recommended in Chapter 
ТИ, that the duration of this stage should he 
one year till about 1975-76 and that in the 
following decade, it should be raised to two 
years. We have also recommended in 
Chapter VII, that 50 per cent of the en- 
rolment at this stage should be in voca- 
tional courses and that 25 per cent of the 
total enrolment should be on a part-time 


30. On the basis of the salary scales re- 
commended by us, the average annual sala- 
of a teacher at this | stage would be 
Rs. 4500 in 1975-76 and Rs. 5,500 in 1985-86. 


31. The non-teacher costs. will be one-third 
of the. teacher costs. 


32. The pupil-teacher ratio will be 20:1. 


33. On these assumptions, the cost per stu- 
dent in higher secondary education (gene- 
ral) would be as follows: 


basis. 
1975-76 1985-86 
(1) Average annual salaries of teachers (Rs-) 45500 5,500 
(2) Add 1o per cent for retirement benefits (Rs.) 450 550 
Torat (Teacher costs) (Rs.) 4,950 6,050 
(3) Add non-teacher costs @1 Ізгі of the teacher costs RDS у 1,650 2,017 
Тота, (Rs.) 6,600 8,067 
(о) Pupil-teacher ratio. { 20: GRE 
(6) Cast регочо (RS) ^. — - 330.0 493: 4 


и 


I DIM 
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‚ 34. As 10 per cent of these institutions are 
to be upgraded to optimum standards (i.e. 
"about double the cost per pupil), the cost 

per student would be Rs. 363.0 in 1975-76 


‚ава Rs. 4437 іп 1985-86. 


35. We have also assumed that the cost 
in the vocational courses will be Rs. 700 in 
1975-76 and Rs. 800 in 1985-86. 


36. The costs) in part-time education (gene- 
ral) would be Rs. 120 їп 1975-76 and Rs. 160 
in 1985-86. Іп vocational ‘courses, these 
costs have been assumed at Rs. 300 in 1975- 
76 and Rs. 350 in 1985-86. 


37. On these assumptions, the cost of edu- 
cation at this stage will be as follows: 


1975-76 1985-86 
(1) Enrolment (in осо?) FN ; 
General Education 
Full-time В ^ А ‚ 1,212 2,878 
Part-time ‘ 7 у 2d 404 859 
Тотлі. 15616 33437 
Vocational Education 
Full-time 1,030 25577 
Part-time 343 859 
TOTAL 1,373 33436 
(2) Costs (Rs. in ooo's) 
General Education 
Full-time ‚ 5 439,956 1,143,859 
Part-time 48,480 137,440 
TOTAL 488,436 1,281,299 
_ Vocational Education 
Full-time . 721,000 2,061,600 
Part-time 102,900 300,650 
TOTAL 823,900 253625250 
GRAND Тоталі, (Higher Secondary) 1,312,336 


T 9 
о 


lwDIRECT EXPENDITURE ON SCHOOL EDUCATION 


© 88. Direction and Inspection. The expen- 
diture on direction and inspection is now 1.9 
per cent of the total. In order to give effect 
to the various recommendations we have 
made to strengthen administration and 
supervision, including in-service: education 
of teachers, we propose (о increáse this ex- 
penditure to 2:5 per cent of the total in 
1975-76 and to 4 per cent in 1985-86. 


39. We have made the followifg assump- 
tions regarding scholarships at the school 
stage: 


(1) At the higher primary stage, 2:5 
per cent of the students would get 
scholarships in 1975-76 and 5 per 
cent in .1985-86. The average 
amount о! the scholarships would be 
Rs. 60 per annum, The bulk of 
scholarships will be needed for 


356435549 


meeting indirect costs, but а few 
larger scholarships will be, provid- 
ed to cover hostel chàrges also 


(2) In ,general secondary,» education 
both lower. and. higher, 5 per cent of 
the students. will receive. scholar- 
ships, Бу. 1975-76 and 10 per cent by 
1985-86. The average amount of 
the scholarship will be Rs. 150 per 
year. As said earlier, some of 
these scholarships would cover in- 
direct costs and others would cover 
hostel charges also. 


(8) In vocational secondary education 
30 per сеп! оҒ the students will get 
scholarships by 1975-76 and 50 per 
cent by 1985-86. The amount of the 
scholarships should» be Rs. 300 per 
year at the lower. secondary stage 
and Rs. 400 per year at the higher 
secondary sfage. 
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40. Оп these assumptions, the cost of the scholarships programme would be as follows: 


ABLE 19,1 --Е5 IMATED COSTS N SCHO ARS 
„19: $ AND 


Type of education Total % of Total Average Total 
enrolment students number annual cost on 
in full getting of value of scholar- 
time scholar= scholar- of ships 
courses ships ships scholar- 
ship 


| , : 
о00% ооо” Rs. ss i ў 
d ( ). (ooo's) в. (R$; in оо0%) 
Higher primary . è « $ : % t 5 25,915 2:5 648 60 38,880 


Lower secondary : 


General . . . . . . . 9,494 5'0 475 150 71,250 


Vocational М à ^ . D . . 654 30°0 196 300 58,800 


Higher secondary : 
General . t v * . . . . 1,212 5:0 бү; 150 95150 


Vocational У 9 2 ‘ . “ . 1,030 3070 309 400 123,600 


'TOTAL è + . . 5 38,305 1,689 › 301,680 


1985-86 


Higher primary қ 1: . . . . . 38,971 5:0 1,949 60 116,940 
Lower secondary : 
General . i è . А . . . 15,596 100 1,560 150 | 234,000 


Vocational . . E . . . 3,899 50°0 1,950 ‚300 _ 585,000 


Higher secondary 2 


General . б 611% . . . . 2,578 то: 0 258 150 38,700 


Кете ра 2,577 50.0 1,289 400 $15,600 


Vocational ; . . . 
Шекер NUI таит" 


TOTAL . . А . . 63,621 7,006 1,490,240 


41. Buildings. We have made an ad hoc tion—recurring and capital—as anticipated 

provision of 2:5 per cent for buildings. It for the years 1975-76 and 1985-86. This has 
is less than the present allocation, although been done in Table 19:20. 

the amount, in absolute terms, willbe much 

pigger. This highlights the need to econo- 

mise on buildings. 43. The implications of these estimates in 

terms of teachers’ salaries, pupil-teacher 

Y ratios, levels of non-teacher- expenditure, 

etc. have been given (alongwith compari- 


tal Ex nditure. We can now sum : ( с 
К ея expenditure оп school educa- sons for earlier years) ‘in Table 19 21. 
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Тама 19:20. EXPENDITURE ON SCHOOL EDUCATION (1975-76 and 1985-86) 


Total expenditure Percentage of total 
(Rs. іп 000°) expenditure 


1975-76 1985-86 1975-76 1985-86 


(1) Recurring (Direct) 


Pre-primary . . ^ Ке у oer + + «+ 236,956 488,531 1'5 1:2 
Lower primary . . . + + e . 3,749,220 6,129,616 241 152 
Hüghé)psxHary 22/0. . 2250 2 2. 0. 2,451,567 5,140,287 15:8 1227 
Tom ^. os  . . 6437,43 11,758.434 414 29:1 
Lower Secondary : 
General М 4 р A 5 i 2 . 2,072,510 4,490,088 13:3 II*I 
Vocational . А . Д Ё 5 * Қ 9 . 359,800 2,582,550 2:3 6:4 
TOTAL . ^ + 2,432,310 7,072,638 15:6 17:5 
Higher Secondary ; ——— 
9 General 5 4 è < е 2 5 3 4 488,436 1,281,299 3.1 3:2 
Vocational . - - * . А . . . 823,900 2,362,250 5:3 5:8 
Па 
ToTaL . » 5 + 1,312,336 3,643,549 8-4 9:0 
ЕЕ |. „/ аи ai 
'Torar Recurring (Direct) - 10,182,389 22,474,621 65:4 55:7 
i аш — — c —. 
(2) Recurring (Indirect) 
Direction and Inspection s с . ‘ 4 . 389,050 1,614,560 2*8 470 
Scholarships H К 4 : + 301,680 1,490,240 1'9 3:7 
жаманнан анадан ы eet ЕЕЕ 
TOTAL : . 2 + 690,730 3,104,800 4:4 77 
3) Recurring (Direct and Indirect) + 10,873,119 25,579,421 69:9 63*4 
ее БЦ 1р 
(4) Capital 
Buildings and Equipment} . . . . . . f 389,050 11,008,890 2.5 2:5 


65) ‘TOTAL (School Education) + 11,262,169 26,588,311 72-4 65-9 


N.B.—Totals do not tally due to rounding of figures. 
аА ФФ аа... 


Year 


1950-51 
1965-66 
1975-76 
1985-86 


1950-51 
1965-66 
1975-76 
1985-86 


1950-51 
1965-66 
1975-76 
1985-86 


1950-51% 
1965-66* 
1975-76 
1985-86 


1950-51** 
1965-66** 
1975-76 
1985-86 


1975-76 
1985-86 


1975776 
1985-86 


«High/Higher 
«eal types of vocation 
Notes—1. The costs 


secondary schools. 
al and technical schools. 
for the. years. 1950-51 and 19 
tant prices of 1965-66. 

n account of rounding of figures. 


2, Totals do not tally 9 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL COST PER PUPIL (1950-51 to 1985-86) 


Ayera; Number Percentage 
annual! of pupils Wof non-] 


salary] [рег % teacher 
трег! ^ ‘teacher coststto 
teacher > teacher 

costs 


Rs. 
Pre-Primary Education 


2 . С 914 25 5r3 
D . . 1,000 31 54:3 
к 1,800 40 50:0 
. . 2,500 40 50'0 


Lower Primary Education 


. . 545 34 24:6 
4 4 1,046 38 ІСІ 
Б 1,800 50 20:2 
2,500 45 19:6 
Higher Primary Education 

. 682 24 32-9 
1,087 31 12:4 
2,100 35 20:0 
2,875 35 20:0 

Lower Secondary Education (General) 
1,258 25 44°8 
1,858 25 37-0 
3,150 25 33:3 
4,150 25 33:3 

Lower Secondary Education (Vocational) 
1,705 16 86-8 


2,887 IS 100:0 


Higher Secondary Education (General) 


. . 45500 20 9272 
5 5,500 20 3373 


Higher Secondary Education (Vocational) 


65-66 are at current prices and those for 1975 


Average annual cost 
ния 


Due to 
non- 
teacher 
costs 


Rs. 


rit 


-76 and 1985-86 


SUPPLEMENTAL NOTE III 


TENTATIVE ESTIMATES OF EXPENDITURE ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
(1965—85) 


1. We have recommended in Chapter XII 
that the admission; in higher education 
should be on selective basis and the expan- 
sion should be related to manpower" needs; 
We have recommended that more emphasis 
Should be laid on professional education and 
that quality of education should be'improv- 
ed. We have also recommended that 30 per 
cent of the enrolment both at the. under- 
graduate and postgraduate stages should be 
"n part-time courses. 


2. Undergraduate Education. Оп the 
basis of salary scales recommended. by us, 
the average annual salary of a teacher at 


this stage would be Rs. 6,000 in 1975-76 and 
Rs. 7,500 in 1985-86. The corresponding 
salary of a teacher in arts and science 
colleges in 1965-66 was Rs. 4,000. 


3. The non-teacher costs will be two- 
thirds of the teacher costs. 


4. The pupil-teacher ratio will be 15: 1. 


5. On these assumptions, the cost per 
student at undergraduate level (excluding 
science and professional courses) will be as 
follows : 


(S 


(1) Average annual salary of a teacher (ЁЗ), 8 
(2) Add то рег cént for retirement benefits (Rs.) “s 


Tora” (Teacher costs) (Rs.) 


(3) Add non-teacher costs @ 2/3 of teacher costs (Rs.) 


SER TOTAL (Rs.) 
со? 


998 (4) Pupil-teacher ratio . 
6) Cost per pupil (Rs.) 


1975-76 1985-86 

на 6,000 7500 
боо 750 

6,600 8,250 

4,400 5,500 

11,000 13,750 

15 15 

7333 916:7 


д 


2:6, For costing purposes we make the fol- 
lowing assumptions: 


(1) The enrolment in arts and com- 
merce courses will be 40 per cent of 
-the total. Of this, 70 per cent would 
be on a full-time basis and costed 
at the above rates. The remaining 
30-рег :сепі уі ђе on a part-time 
basis and costed at Rs. 300 in 1975- 
76 and Rs. 400 in 1985-86. ` 


(2) Sixty per cent of the total enrol- 
ment would be in professional and 
science courses and in quality in- 
stitutions in the arts and commerce 
courses. This will be costed rough- 
ly at double the cost per pupil in 
the ordinary courses for arts and 
commerce i.e, at Rs. 1,500 рег 
student in 1975-76 and Rs. 2,000 per 
student in 1985-86. It must be noted 
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that these are ‘average’ costs and 
that in quality and pace-setting in- 
stitutions, the cost might be much 
higher, i.e., about as much as 10 
times that in the ordinary institu- 
tions. i 


(3 


— 


Of the total enrolment iri profes- 
sional and science courses given in 
(2) above, 30 per cent would be in 
part-time courses. This will be 
costed at Rs. 750 in 1975-76 and 
Rs. 1,000 in 1985-86. 


7. On the above assumptions, the recur- 
ring cost of the programme at the under- 
graduate stage in 1975-76 and 1985-86 will 
be as given in Table on next page. The 
details of the enrolments assumed here have 
been discussed earlier in Chapter ХП, 
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(1) Enrolment (in 000") 


Arts and Commerce 
Full-time . . . . А . . 
Part-tim> . . . . . . . 


TOTAL 
Science and Vocational; Education 
Full-time 
Part-time . . . . А . . 
TOTAL 


(2) - Cost (Rs. in ооо?) 
Arts and Commerce 
Full-time . n “ “ . . . 
Part-time. . . . . . . 


Science and Vocational Education 
Full-time] . . д . а . . 


Part-time . 3 2 . ` 


TOTAL 


GRAND TOTAL . 3 


1975-76 1985-86 
4 526 896 
^ 226 384 
. . 752 1,280 
. . 790 1,344 
" . 339 576 
С s 1,129 1,920 
^ 2 385,716 821,363 
. . 8 67,800 153,600 
2, $ 453,516 974,963 
1,185,000 2,688,000 
. . 254,250 576,000 1 
. . 1,439,250 3,264,000 
1,892,766 4,238,963 


8. Postgraduate Education. At the post- 
graduate stage, costing becomes even more 
difficult because the range of variation is 
very large—from course to course and from 
institution to institution. For purposes of 
these estimates, we have made the following 
assumptions: 


(1) 40 per cent of the total enrolment at 
the postgraduate stage would be in 
courses of arts and commerce. Of 
these, 30 per cent would be in cor- 
respondence and. part-time educa- 
tion. 


(2) The remaining 60 per cent of the 
enrolment would be in science and 
professional courses. Of this also, 
30 per cent would be in part-time 
and correspondence education. 


(3) The ‘average’ cost per student in 
courses in arts and commerce has 
been assumed at 5. 3,000 for 
1975-76 and Rs. 3,600 in 1985-86. In 
part-time courses, the cost assumed 
is Rs. 900 in 1975-76 and Rs. 1,200 
in 1985-86. 

(4) In courses of science and pro- 
fessional education the ‘average’ 
cost per student has been assumed 
at Rs. 5,000 in 1975-76 and Rs. 6,000 
in 1985-86. In part-time courses the 
cost is assumed at Rs. 2,500 in 
1975-76 and Rs. 3,000 in 1985-86. 

9. On these assumptions, the estimated 
expenditure on postgraduate education in 
1975-76 and 1985-86 would be as shown in 
the table on page 508. The estimates 
regarding enrolment have been discussed 
earlier in Chapter XII. 
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~ 
(1) Enrolment (in ооо") 1975-76 1985-86 
Arts and Commerce 

JL i -. VB : 90 269 
DOMUM o NEL 0 „ ose V" berg 38 115 
TOTAL я Š Sm 128% 384 

Science and Vocational Education 
Full-time . 5 ^ - Р b ‚ , 5 SERT Men 135 403 
Part-time . Е š А . D > è « 58 173 
TOTAL 2 e. К 193 576 

(2) Cost (Rs. іп ооо”) 
Arts and Commerce 

Full-time . . . . . . . . . . " . 270,000 968,400 
Part-time . 4 5 $ n " $ à i 5 i i 34,200 138,000 
TOTAL Е + 304,200 4 1,106,400 

Science and Vocational Education 
Full-time . . . ‹ . . А è : » " . 675,000 2,418,000 
Part-time . 8 е " м 145,000 519,000 
TOTAL 820,000 25,937,000 
GRAND TOTAL , Г г + 1,124,200 4,043,400 


ScHOLARSHIPS 


10. For costing scholarships, we have 
made the following assumptions : 


(1) їп courses in arts and commerce 
at the undergraduate stage, the 
average value of a scholarship will 
be Rs. 75 per month and it would be 
awarded to 15 per cent of the full- 
time enrolment in 1975-76 and to 25 
per cent of that in 1985-86. 


(2) In courses in science and pro- 
fessional education at the under- 
graduate stage, the value of the 
scholarship will be Rs. 125 per 


month and it will be awarded to 
30 per cent of the enrolment in 
full-time courses in 1975-76 and to 
50 per cent of that in 1985-86. 


(3 


м 


At the postgraduate stage, the ave- 
rage value of the scholarship wil! 
be Rs. 300 per month and it would 
be awarded to 25 per cent of the 
students in full-time education in 
1975-76 and to 50 per cent of those in 
1985-86. 


11. On these assumptions, the total expen- 
ditre on the programme would be as shown 
in Table 19.22. 


TABLE 19:22. ESTIMATED COSTS ON SCHOLARSHIPS/STIPENDS TOJSTUDENTS IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION (1975-76 and 1985-86) 


Type of education 


—- 


i 1975+76 
Undergraduate 
Arts and Commerce | Y . 4 . Ё . 
Science and Vocational у 5 . " : . 
Postgraduate Қ , 5 5 e 5 E 5 


ToTaL . . 
р 1985-86 
Undergraduate 
Arts and Commerce . У x E B " 
Science and Vocational А b à : . 1 
Postgraduate у р у 


TOTAL . А 


gm LII 


B Total % of stu- ` Total Average © Тота] 
enrolment dents get- number annual. cost опр“ 
inful- — Fting scho-~ of scholar-Fvalue of f scholar-'ff 


time larships ships scholar- ships 
courses ships 
(ооо?) (ооо?з) Rs. (Rs. in"000’s) 
. 526 15 79 900 Е71,100 
. 790 30 237 1,500. 355,500 
224 25 56 3,605 F 201,600 
OUS во uis—bas—sescohuoqaea—— — — — 
+ 1,540 372 628,200 
4 896 25 224 900 201,600 
1,344 50 672 1,500 1,005,000 
672 50 336 3,600 1 1,209,600 


2,912 1,232 2,416,200 
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12. In the light of the above discussions, 
the total estimated cost on higher education 
in 1975-76 and 1985-86 will be as given in 
Table No. 19:23 below. Its implications in 


terms of average annual salaries of teachers, 


pupil-teacher ratios, level of non-teacher 
costs and cost per student are given in Table 


No. 19:24. 


TABLE 19:23. EXPENDITURE ON HIGHER EDUCATION (1975-76 to 1985+86) 


Type of education Total expenditure Percentage to total 
(Rs. in 000°) expenditure 
1975-76 1985-86 1975-76 1985-86 
-501 і 
(0 Recurring (Direct) 
Undergraduate 
Arts and Commerce А 453,516 974,963 2:9 2:4 
Science and Vocational . 1,439,250 3,264,000 9:3 8-1 
аб А де 
TOTAL 1,892,766 4,238,963 12:2 10:5 
Postgraduate 
Arts and Commerce А 304,200 1,106,400 1:9 2:7 
Science and Vocational . 820,000 2,937,000 5°3 773. 
TOTAL 1,124,200 | 4,043,400 T2 10:0 
Torat—Recurring (Direct) 3,016,966 8,282,363 19:4 20:5 
(2). Recurring (Indirect) 
Scholarships 628,200 2,416,200 4:0 6:0 
(3) Total Recurring (Direct and Indirect) 3,645,166 10,698,563 23°4 26°5 
(4) Capital 
Buildings and Equipment. 576,855 2,673,486 3:7 6:6 
Torat Higher Education. 45222,021 13,372,049 27:1 33-1 
TABLE 19.24. AVERAGE ANNUAL COST PER PUPIL (1950-51 to 1985-86) 
igi miZ крв - 21004 жавшаО пијани ES С. 
Average Number Percentage Average annual cost per pupil 
Type of institution annual of pupils of non- === 
salary per per teacher teacher Due to Due to река 
теасћег costs to teacher non-teacher 
teacher costs costs 
costs 
Rs. Rs. Rs, Ез. 
Undergraduate 
Arts and Commerce 
1950-51* Қ . 2,696 20 73'7 133 98 231 
1965-66* n б 45000 20 63:8 200 128 328 
1975-76 . f ; 6,000 IS 66:7 440 293 733 
1985-86 . T б 7500 15 66.7 550 367 917 
$сїепсе апа Уосайопа1 
1950-51** 3,948 II 1181 357 422 779 
1965-66** . ы 6,410 II тоо.о 583 583 15167 
1975-76 . 1 B .. .. .. es . 1,500 
1985-86. . . .. we У: .. . 2,000 
Postgraduate 
Arts and Commerce 
1975-76 . 6 . 10,000 8 118 1,375 1,625 3,000 
1985-86 . б 4 12,000 8 118 1,650 1,950 3,600 
Science dd Vocational 
1975-76 . > Р .. . .. . ооо 
1985-86. ; 6 .. m . .. 225 


ЖАП types of colleges for arts and Science (Intermediate to Postgraduate), 


**A]l types of vocational/professional colleges. 


SUPPLEMENTAL NOTE iv 
UNIT COSTS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Considering the importance of unit cost 
studies in higher education, where the pro- 
vision of educational facilities is much more 
expensive than at other levels of education, 
the Education Commission requested a few 

| universities to investigate the per student 
expenditure in higher education under their 
jurisdiction. Accordingly, twelve univer- 
| sities, namely, Andhra, Annamalai, Bhagal- 
pur, Bombay, Jiwaji, Kurukshetra, Nagpur, 
Osmania, Poona, Rajasthan, Sardar Valla- 
bhai and Utkal conducted such studies 
which are being presented in а separate 
volume. 


| Being a comparatively new field, where 
. not much systematic work has been done so 
| far in our country, these studies throw up 
interesting results. These relate to both 
undergraduate and postgraduate courses in 
various faculties in general as well as in 
professional education. The results have 
been summarised and are given in Tables 


19.25 to 19.29. These deal with costs in 
university teaching departments and um- 
versity/constituent colleges апа afliliated 
colleges. 

A glance at these statements is enough 
to snow how wide the variations in the 
costs аге: While some variation is, по 
doubt, due to tne ашегепсез in ine metho- 
dology and the scope of these studies, a good 
deal of the variation may be due to the 
differences in the levels of the facilities and 
services provided in fhese institutions which 
in turn depend on such variable factors as 
salaries of teachers, student-teacher ratio, 
library, laboratory and other facilities pro- 
vided, besides the capital cost. 


In order that these studies are more useful, 
it is necessary that these be conducted on 
a uniform pattern based on agreed concepts 
and definitions. We feel that the UGC 
should assist some universities to conduct 
such investigations periodically on the basis 
of standardized techniques. 


=== И 


19°25. COST PER STUDENT IN UNIVERSITIES (UNIVERSITY TEACHING DEPARTMENTS, 
FACULTIES AND UNIVERSITY CONSTITUENT COLLEGES) 


Andhra Anna- Bhagal- Jiwaji Kuruk- Nagpur Osmania Poon: jas- 
pue Kury р оопа Даа VEI Utkal 

VUL RUE CRAP RED MER EE re EE de plo к 
Postgraduate Courses Rs. Rs. Rs. Бө) Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs Rs Rs 

Arts E : 998 1,861 490 241 1v 6 

Сошшеке . 998 s bes ы сє. .. Р 847 T ЕШ & im E е 

? vs II 

Social Sciences. КА t ài к peo ior x {е ~ рама ега еә È 

Languages NS об 4% au 1,776 Da 43 x 5; 

Vedic Studies .. 6; SA олов: à ne 5 

Engineering .  .. 242% 7” zs 3 її 9 M 2 

Education wl. 8.56055 2” s М E wb. А 78 K 

Oriental Studies 50 13,119 24 S > Es у E. i 

Fine Arts 1 n zy 6; E у d y! 

Agriculture ; — .. 52432 ss E MI s ; 

Law Е . .. m 358 vis; vie 9 966 | à 
Undergraduate Courses 

Arts . .. 729 21 1,170 А 

асс 5 S m E ae uo КА E > 222 i wi 

СЕНСЕ ЫИ а. 5 it 1,46 Б. у 59 4 

Engineering Mo 499 3463 e s 599 372 2 

Technology . 4% 1,0, an 

вы ү м; 445 г .. 1525 1,574 1,358 

Oriental Studies — .. 783 А e 5 У P 55 20 

Fine Ars  .  .. E228: riis 55 te BS ки ү, 

Agriculture... А nur EN à йз Pi E vi А 

EE uu nonu S 505 аео. dam 


Science and technology, (000000000 ооо 


** Average of science subjects. 


— 
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BEEN Quse =” —— 


TABLE 19.26. BOMBAY UNIVERSTITY 


(a) Cost per Student in Postgraduate Departments (1963-64) 


с ОБЕСЕН а ды ee. 


Instruction 
Department Instruction including 
research 
BEEN eh Що 
Rs. Rs. 

т. Economics , у : : A " : е Е е 5 2 962 1,460 
2. Civics and Politics . 5 4 é б . 4 ë . . i . 495 534 
3. Business Management D š : à 5 д 5 : 4 T - 1,294 1,244 
4. Sociology : 5 ; ў Е : A п Қ 3 à Е 1 613 688 
s. English... " > < „ „ и " " " - ч р, 1,410 1,394 
6. Sanskrit . ‘ ^ K : 3 Я A 2 Я 5 5 2,116 2,194 
7. Mathematics 1 с 1 n 2 5 х $ 4 у , у 1,550 1,519 
8. Applied Psychology . ; ; Е > ; 5 z к ; А : 1,926 1,816 
9. esr р 5 қ é 1 À v | $ k i : 1,483 1,470 
IO. - А ^ Б à A а А А Е У 416 436 
тт. БЕК таг Technology 5 2 : 5 б i 2 : > T 2,665 2,569 


es рды Чак T EM MEL M M 


(b) Cost per Student in Colleges for 


Com- Train- Law Arts Science Engin- Medicine Dentis- 
Year merce ing & eering try 
Science 

ЗЕ LI O en ee eee 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1949-50 У у : = 226 1,060 то7 350 1,361 2,092 879 553 
1950-51 ? d à T 212 1,063 162 272 1,858 1,000 726 888 
1951-52 - А * i 246 970 146 312 1,333 574 816 897 
1952-53 ‚ ERE : қ 282 972 156 310 1,291 1,077 923 913 
1953-54 4 : о о 156 815 122 298 1,192 833 1,037 814 
1954-55 E х З 3 171 677 149 297 BS 1,260 5 Р: 
1955-56 " " - 5 177 428 160 298 1,384 1,205 1,216 1,591 
1956-57 5 5 2 5 148 540 162 284 1,330 1,203 1,248 1,570 
1957-58 : с " д 168 602 164 302 1,696 1,241 1,342 “1,671 
1958-59 . ; . . 179 707 162 285 1,603 1,314 1,725 1,485 
1959-60 . . . : 172 787 171 327 1,543 1,190 1,973 1,835 
1960-61 5 1 * 4 253 815 166 351 1,616 1,535 2,033 2,005 
1961-62 s 5 * . 347 872 173 359 1,453 2,359 1,652 2,281 
1962-63 c е : А 317 744 208 384 1,643 1,316 1,693 2,782 
1963-64 . : . : 307 845 205 431 1,497 1,194 2,155 2,767 


TABLE 19.27. NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 


(a) Cost per Student in Undergraduate Institutions, 1964-65 
Institution Cost per student 


— i: 


ee о SHITE 
Rs 


т, College of Arts (Smt. Binzani М.М. College) . А 4 5 4 А 4 А : 433 
2. College of Science (M.M. College of Science) . ; . А 5 . . В . 450 
3. Institute of Technology (Laxminarayan Institute of Technology)(a) à ; б б ч 1,857 
4. College of Arts & Science (Hislop College)(b). ^ E Е 9 а " 5 5 497 
5. College of Arts, Science & Commerce (Dhanwate National College) . i . z ~ 222 


а) The institute has a very small enrolment for the master’s degree, so that practically it may be treated as an under- 
graduate institution. 


(b) This college has only one postgraduate department (Sociology), the expenditure on which has been deducted from 
the total expenditure. It has been treated as an undergraduate institution combining arts and science. 
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(b) Cost per Student in Colleges with Undergraduate апа Postgraduate Sections,1964-65 


Cost per Student 


Institution 
Rs. 

I. College of Commerce 

(G.S. College of Commerce and ere ери 

A. Undergraduate Section . $ b 4 4 a у y 281 

B. Postgraduate Section ; H à 5 * " e Р 5 $ қ қ 360 
2. College of Agriculture 

(Government College of Parque Newer 

A. Undergraduate Section . 873 


B. Postgraduate Section $ У Р i 1 i ў i i i ) i 1,613 


‘TABLE 19.28: OSMANIA UNIVERSITY 
Cost per Student in Colleges (1963-64) 
(0E t0 ыы ыы... 


College Cost per 
Student 
Мм 
(A) University and Constituent Colleges Rs. 

I. University College of Science Р " Л | 4 у 1 ^ у 4 " 1,027 
2. University College of Arts & Commerce . 1 ` 5 і у « : . $ 775 
3. Evening College, Secunderabad . 4 i f ў b x . ; С 5 687 
4. Nizam College . } у " Ў à Š А С ^ 2 3 } А 681 
5. Saifabad Science College 1 ; j 5 } { 2 f 4 E › У 637 
6. Women’s College . t 2 & А : P t À 5 р 6т2 
7. Ат & Science College, Scounderabad з ; s 5 . s , ` 8 i 564 
8. City Science College 2 à б : . . . ` 5 d ^ 453 
9. Arts and Science College, апа! 5 T 5 3 3 : 1 . 4 Т 404 
то. Hyderabad Evening College :; 5 5 ғ у Е Ё à - i b Б 329 


(B) Private. Colleges 
Ir. Sri Venkateswara Arts & Science College, Palem 


12. Hindi Mahavidyalaya, Hyderabad Hl 
13. Arts & Science College, Jadcherla 675 
14. Urdu Arts College 659 
15. Anwar-U-loom College, Н ега раа 497 
16. Вадгика College of Commerce (Day) 444 
17. VanithafMahavidyalaya, Hyderabad . 443 
18, Arts & Science College, Godwal 440 
I9. В.В.У.В.В. Women’s College 5 382 
20. Nanakram}Bhagwandas Science College . 377 
21  Vivek Vardhani College (Day) 364 
22. Mumtaz College . у 358 
23. St. Francis College, Кар ЧЕЙ ЫН 5 337 
24. New Science College, Hyderabad 284 
25. Badruka College (Evening) 7 221 
26, Vivek Vardhani College (Evening) . 372 
(С) Government Colleges 
27. Government Arts & Science College, Adilabad . 
28. Government Nagarjuna College, Nalgonda i қ à i Р 1 ! n A 829 
29. Government Arts & Science College, Siddipet 7 - - ә : р : . 587 
30. Government Giriraj College; Nizamabad 1 : T Н [ ; . ч ) 578 
31. S.R. & В.С. М.В. Government Arts College, Khammam , у i . . 2 s 509 


32. SR. Government College;'Karimnagar:::, { | E 5 а 5 . 457 
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TABLE 19.29: POONA ' UNIVERSITY 
Gost per Student in Undergraduate Courses 


DS и азу кыдал 


Рге- 3-year 4-year 
College Degree degree degree 
course course 
а о oo aT 
| Rs Rs. Rs. 
| Arts 
| т. Fergusson College, Poona . қ T h Ў 1 S | 3 269 342 319 
| 2. Shri Shahu Mandir College, Poona 4 4 У е ~ 7 Ы 203 256 236 
3. H.P.T. College, Мак). у ^ d t А 4 . 5 : 348 456 409 
4 4. В. В. Borawake College, Shrirampur 3 5 ; 2 1 2 у 454 587 538 
3 Science 
т, Fergusson College, Poona 4 3 - | Я " f д 5 352 400 380 
2. H. P. T. College, Nasik T 4 | 5 4 Я ы қ И 448 521 486 
3. В. В. Borawake College, Shrirampur м 1 М 7 4 ^ í 598 814 701 
Commerce 
т. В. М. College of Commerce А : : З 5 У 5 i 247 224 232 
2. В. Y. К. College of Commerce, Nasik . у 4 4 s $ А 323 309 314 
3. С.Р. Jain College, Shrirampur . i i, . 5 : * . 365 532 444 
4. Shri Sahau Mandir College, Poona . 3 с Ы 4 i 5 % 222 285 249 
Law 
т. Law College, Poona k у : | ; A % р i У ne 302 ay 
а Education 
i. Tilak College of Education . 5 5 $ Л ; $ = 5 a 725 ps 
Engineering 


r. College of Engineering; Poona T 4 1 t А : : 5 we 1,525 2% 
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SUPPLEMENTAL NOTE V 
TABLE 19.30. CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT SHOWING ANTICIPATED RECURRING AND CAPITAL EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION 
(1966—85) 
(Rs. in million) 
Year 
Total Recurring Capital Recurring Capital 
Expenditure Expenditure 
Пи ДЈ сва о ENNS ца: о 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs, 

ыны >. ^ RS 5 - 6,600 5,909 691 89:5 10%5 
1967-68 . Е g у ; , : К 7,260 6,543 717 90:1 9'9 
1968-69 , с Р * d : 5 г 7986 7,242 744 90:7 9'3 
1969-70 |. . B : 7 : ы 7 8,785 8,013 772 91:2 8:8 
1970-71 . 9,664 8,863 801 91:7 8:3 
1971-72 . 10,630 93799 831 92'2 7:8 
1972-73 а ^ 5 és : 3 : У 11,693 10,830 863 92°6 7:4 
1973-74 4 Я x E : 4 à 12,862 11,966 896 93°0 7:0 
1974275 %; . . : i 5 : 3 14,148 13,218 930 93°4 6.6 
3545-76 355... + : new : 15,562 14,596 966 93:8 6:2 
1976-77 А 17,118 16,014 1,104 93.6 6:4 
1977-78 К У 5 é 18,830 17,568 1,262 93:3 6:7 
1978-79 ж Я 5 Е 20,713 19,271 1,442 93'0 7'0 
1979-80 : н i 1 22,784 21,136 1,648 92:8 7:2 
1985-81 б 25,062 23,178 1,884 92°5 7'5 
1981-82 К 27,568 25,415 2,153 92:2 7:8 
2994403 ; à t é 5 30,325 27,864 2,461 91:9 8:1 
ОЕ 3-84 . . . . . . 33,358 30,545 2,813 91:6 8:4 
2422 . с ч : Е 3 36,694 33479 3215 9т'2 8:8 
9 Р? Ж ч; : £ : 5 : 405364 36,682 3,682 90:9 9'1 

a ee ПЕ» 
TOTAL : s * : 2 : 2 À 378,006 348,131 29,875 92:1. 7:9 


N.B. The capital expenditure is comparatively restricted in the first decade b i 
of teachers and to provide adequate scholarships, шр неле з. л 


PART FOUR 
SUPPLEMENTARY PAPERS 


This part of the Report includes the following documents: 
1. Minute of Supplementation by Shri R. A. Gopalaswami. 
2. Appendices 
1. An Explanatory Note on Enrolment Statistics included in the Report. 


11, Resolution of the Government of India setting up the Education Commission. 
ИТ. Consultants to the Education Commission. 
IV. Task Forces and Working Groups. 
V. Persons Interviewed by the Education Commission in Delhi. 
VI. Secretariat of the Commission. 
VIL. Liaison Officers of State Governments and Union Territories. 
VIIL Programme of Visits of the Education Commission. 
ІХ. Expenditure Incurred on the Education Commission. 


3, Summary of Recommendations. 
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MINUTE; OF SUPPLEMENTATION 
by Shri R. A. Gopalaswami, Member, Education Commission 


Thé^object of this minute is to submit 
the accompanying report, bearing the ‘title 
“Manpower-Planned Development And Re- 
form Of Higher Education” for considera- 
tion by the Government of India and all 
the State Governments in India. 


2. When I tegan this work, I had intended 
to prepare a perspective plan-frame for the 
entire National. Educational System, in all 
its levels,..and -relate it t0. a forecast of 
growth of the National Economy. This re- 
lationship. was intended. to be worked cut 
in two aspects, one in relation. lo the grow- 
ing requirements of educated manpower 
which. would be rendered necessary by eco- 
nomic. growth; and. the Other in relation to 
growth in the allocation of resources for the 
National Educational System which vould 
be rendered. possible by economic growth. 
When-this ambitious project was half-way 
through, I fell ill; and the work was at first 
interrupted and subsequently delayed. 
Eventually, I limited the scope of the pro- 
ject to higher education and completed а 
report and presented it for consideration by 
my colleagues of the Commission. This was 
im the middle of April this year. By that 
time it had become too late; I had missed 
my chance—such as it might have been—of 
establishing а meeting or minds апа со- 
ordinating conclusions and recommenda- 


tions. 


3. The process of development of higher 
education may be described as being ‘“‘man- 
power-planned” when it includes the follow- 
ing as one of its major objectives: "The pro- 
ductive capacity of higher educational insti- 
tutions (assessed in terms of the annual 
outturn of higher educated. manpower 
cohorts) should be increased. from year to 
year at such a rate that the annual outturn 
matches’ (in number of cohorts, as wellvas 
their composition by classification: of higher 
educational attainment) the parallel) growth 
of annual demand of the developing national 
economy for higher educated manpower 
cohorts: required for first: employment. 


4. The process of reform of higher edu- 
cation. may be described as being “man- 
power-planned", when such reform is de- 
signed to bring about a planned adaptation 
of higher-educational curricula as’ well as 


the organization and methods: of “higher 
educational institutions and higher educa- 
tional administration, so as to meet the re- 
quirements) of “manpower-planned” deye- 
lopment: of higher education with the maxi- 
mum» practical. efficiency. 


5. І am not-qualified by experience до 
deal with’ syllabuses, teaching; methods and 
such- other. matters.as maybe described. as 
the “technology” of higher education, My 
report is, accordingly, limited to those -con- 
siderations of public . policy relating; to 
manpower-planned development-and reform 
of higher 'education..(as defined above) and 
connected: questions, of administrative orga 
nization on ‘which decisions: will.have. to, be 
taken:by Government. . ; 


There is) also, one further. limitation. It 
is necessary for some. purposes: that. the. 
time-horizon of a perspective plan should 
lie beyond two decades. These are mainly 
educalive. purposes. The interval is too 
long, however, for operational decisions to 
be taken by Governments in the next few 
years. . As my report is related to such 
decisions only, my time-horizon. is. nearer. 
It Hes around 1975-70, the final year of the 
Fifth.Plan Period. 


6. The scope of this report presents a 
special difficulty. ТЕ is not limited to higher 
educational institutions and higher educa- | 
tional administration.. I have to deal also 
with the enterprises and institutions in 
which higher educated persons are employ- 
ed, including the occupations in which they 
are selt-employed.. This would not have 
mattered so much if there were en official 
or otherwise generally accepted system of 
correlation. of educational planning an 
manpower-planning. Unfortunately there 
is, as yet, no such system. It was necessary 
for me, at least partially, to develop the 
conceptual framework of such а system. 


1. The foregoing remark 15 apt to be con- 
strued: as-a-reflection оп jour administrative 
organization; which it is not. I hasten, there- 
fore, to addothat Аћеге- 15; ‚аз yet, по such 
system ол the United. States .of ;America or 
the "United. Kingdom: either: It is well 
knowm that ош ieffort; to realize.a. planned 
economy” within the framework. of. a. free, 
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democratic and quasi-federal policy is a 
pioneering venture. It is wholly unprece- 
dented in history. In every aspect of this 
effort we come up against the difficulty that 
there is no ready-made model to follow. 
We are obliged to find our own way by 
trial and error. 


8. We have made not only a good begin- 
ning but also achieved rapid progress in 
"manpower-planned" development of one 
particular branch of higher education, viz., 
engineering education. As a result, we do 
possess a valuable fund of ‘trial-and-error 
experience’ on which to draw. This expe- 
rience has been intensively studied in the 
Institute of Applied Manpower Research. 
The nature and results of these studies 
have already been made publie in three 
reports issued by the Institute. I have 
made use of these results and endeavoured 
to adapt and extend them to the entire area 
of higher education. Some special studies 
were necessary in order to effect such adap- 
tation and extension. They were also car- 
ried out in the Institute. 


9. Engineering education is one branch 
of higher education where it is indubitable 
that the planned rate of growth has to be 
the fastest. Even in respect of this branch, 
the studies made in the Institute have led 
to the conclusion that the present tendency 
to go on accelerating the rate of growth 
is mistaken and should be corrected. "There 
are two kinds of manpower shortages. One 
is quantitative and the other is qualitative. 
The conclusion is that the problem of 
quantitative shortage of engineering man- 
power is ceasing to exist. The time has 
arrived: when the rate of growth of institu- 
tional capacity. has to be moderated, 
instead of. being further accelerated. А 
change of tempo is needed also in order 
efficiently to plan and implement, these 
reforms which are necessary for solving the 
probleme of qualitative shortage which has 
now come to the forefront. 


10. While- the foregoing appreciation of 
the situation is not yet generally accepted 
in respect of engineering education, it is 
Jikely that there would be a larger measure 
of agreement on a similar appreciation 
about higher education as a whole,» and 
1nore. particularly about arts education. The 
report deals fully with this wider question 
and gives reasons for believing that our 
current rate of accelerating growth of 
higher education (taken as a whole, inclu- 
sive of all branches) is outrunning the 


ў 


А 


Pp uL 


growing capacity of our National Fconomy 
to employ the growing numbers of higher 
educated manpower efficiently. It is also 
outrunning the growing capacity to allocate 
the resources needed for maintaining and 
raising the quality and utility of higher 
education. 


11. We are, in fact, going through a pro- 
cess of educational inflation whieh requires 
to be brought under control for much the 
same reasons as the other and more familiar 
processes of inflation in the National Eco- 
nomy. 


To this end it is necessary to fix (not a 
target but) a ceiling for the overall rate 
of growth of higher education including all 
its branches. The report proceeds on the 
basis that a decision of this kind must be 
taken as the starting point for subsequent 
determination of appropriately different 
and consequently unequal rates of growth 
for different branches of higher education, 
So as to correlate such unequal rates to the 
unequal rates of growth of different occu- 
pational groups of higher educated man- 
power which will be dictated by the chang- 
ing pattern of employment in the National 
Economy. 


12. There is. as earlier noted, no generally 
accepted. system of. correlation ог. educa- 
tional planning and manpower planning. 
It is widely | assumed. by many who. sense 
the need for a system in a vague way, that 
it is some kind of a number-game to. be 
played by expert | statisticians. who have 
specialized in that subject. This assump- 
tion is wide of the mark, Planning decisions 
relating to education and manpower (like 
all other planning decisions), are, no doubt, 
reached in the light of statistical data. But 
the decisions are not mere statistical. com- 
putations: they are administrative judg- 
ments. This is so for two. reasons. . First 
our statistics arc incomplete and defective 
for purposes of forecasting the future: and 
it will take time to improve them; Even 
if they are improved and the techniques 
are further elaborated, we cannot. attain 
predictive finality: Secondly, we need: to 
forecast the future. not in order to, realise 
the ‘future exactly as predicted but. to 
modify it to the extent: practicable во as to 
attain policy objectives, 


What is important, therefore, is not so 
much the improvement of Statistics and re- 
search (needed though that is) but the im- 
provement of administrative organizations 
which are responsible for programme- 
planning and programme-implementation, 
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They should be rendered increasingly com- 
petent to use available data, such as they 
are, and yet make increasingly better ad- 
ministrative judgments. 


Stress is accordingly laid throughout my 
report on the development of needed admi- 
nistrative machinery. 


13. The report is arranged as follows: 


_ There аге only four main recommenda- 
tions. They are set out in the first chapter. 


The next five chapters are explanatory. 
Beginning with a formal explanation of new 
concepts and special terminology, the inean- 
ing, purpose and implications of recommen- 
dations are made clear. An account is also 
included of the nature and results of special 
studies which were undertaken in order to 
link the results of previous studies about 
Engineering Manpower with present recom- 
mendations about Higher-Educated Мап- 
power as a whole and the major оссира- 
tional groups thereof. Fr 


The final chapter sets out a series of sub- 
sidiary recommendations about the division 
of executive responsibility between the 
Government of India and the State Govern- 
ments and the further development of ad- 
ministrative machinery. 


14. The four main recommendations may 
be very briefly restated here. 


First. The Government of India and all 
the State Governments should accept the 
premises and objectives of public policy 
underlying manpower-planned development 
and reform of higher education and formal- 
ly adopt an agreed statement of All-India 
Policy. 


Secondly. The objectives of All-India 
Policy as thus settled, should be quantified 
in a framework of targets and ceilings (re- 
ferred to in the report as the ‘Higher Edu- 
cational Perspective Plan-frame’). 


Thirdly. The responsibility for taking 
executive action at governmental level 
which will accrue as a result of adoption of 
the higher educational perspective plan- 
frame should be clearly defined and distri- 
buted. What the Government of India 
should do and what each State Government 
should do should be agreed upon. 


41 Edu.—66. 


Fourthly. The foregoing agreements 
should be placed before and accepted Бу 
Parliament and State Legislatures. Such 
acceptance should take the form of enact- 
ment of such legislation as may be needed 
in order to provide a firm statutory basis for 
implementation of the agreements. 


15. What is described as the draft of a 
Higher Educational Perspective Plan-frame 
has been offered in the annexure to the first 
chapter of the report. Strictly speaking, it 
should have been referred to as the “nuc- 
leus of a draft”. Before it can become ope- 
rational, it will require to be not merely 
finalized but also amplified. К 


It is repeatedly emphasized in the report 
that the figures representing targets and 
ceilings (referred to as “control figures") 
which are specified in the draft are not in- 
tended to be and should not be regarded as 
unarguable results of exact statistical com- 
putations. They represent judgments, 
which I believe to be good ones. The Gov- 
ernments may accept my general apprecia- 
tion of the situation and yet adopt different 
figures. The essential purpose of the draft 
(accompanied as it is by detailed exposition 
of the process by which the figures were 
arrived at) is to carry conviction that an 
exercise of the nature recommended is both 
necessary and practicable and should, there- 
fore, be undertaken. 


16. In concluding this minute, I wish to 
place on record my appreciation of the earn- 
est and painstaking manner in which a 
number of relevant studies were carried out 
by various officers of the Institute of 
Applied Manpower and Research. Much of 
the data used in the accompanying report 
are based on careful studies made by Shri 
H. N. Pandit and Shri Q. U. Khan. I have 
benefited by advice and assistance which I 
received from Shri A. K. Das Gupta, Shri 
K. М Sundaram and Dr, S. P. Agarwal. 


В. А. GOPALASWAMI, 


New DELHI, 
29 June, 1966. 


Member. 
Education Commission 
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MANPOWER-PLANNED DEVELOPMENT AND REFORM OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


CHAPTER I. STATEMENT OF FOUR SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. Ап арта Poticy оғ MANPOWER-PLANNED DEVELOPMENT AND REFORM OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


There is need for ensuring that further 
development of higher education in India is 
planned so as to fulfil the following con- 
ditions: 


First. The annual requirements of the 
country in respect of additions to the nation- 
al stock of higher educated manpower 
should be assessed in advance with as much 
ргісініед and firmness as may be found to 

practicable. ^ Arrangements should be 
made to secure that the assessed  require- 
ments are adequately met by the annual 
supply of higher educated manpower co- 
horts made available by all the higher edu- 
cational institutions in the country. 


Secondly. Arrangements should be made 
to ensure that higher educated manpower 
cohorts will not remain unemployed or 
wastefully under-employed. | Employment 
should be made available as nearly as may 
be in those capacities in which they are able 
to make the best use of the educational pre- 
paration given to them. 


Thirdly. The courses of studies which 
are at present provided in higher educa- 
tional institutions should be reviewed in 
the light of the changes which are оссиг- 
ring in the pattern of employment of higher 
educated manpower cohorts. The structure 
and content of these courses of studies, as 
well as admission requirements, should be 
reviewed and the entire system reformed 
во ав to provide the best possible educa- 
tional preparation for the different occupa- 
tional groups of higher educated manpower. 


Fourthly. There is need for developing 
а new -type of *promotional-extension" 
courses of studies for secondary educated 
persons who are already in employment 
and are found suitable for promotion, so as 
to raise their educational level to parity with 
that of higher educated manpower. Special 
arrangements necessary for this purpose 
should be devised and developed. 


Fifthly. During the. last. decade, the 
demand for higher educated manpower co- 
horts has been increasing from year to year 
at a faster rate than ever before. At the 
same time, however, the annual out-turn of 
higher educated manpower cohorts from 
all the higher educational institutions, of the 
country has been growing even faster than 
the demand. Аз a result, the difficulty of 
securing higher educated employment has 
been increasing; and the numbers of higher 
educated employment-seekers have grown 
excessively in different parts of the country. 
As employment becomes more difficult to 
secure, the pressure of demand for admis- 
sion to higher educational institutions ђе- 
comes intensified. Thus a process of “higher 
educational inflation" has been building up. 
This is likely to get worse and worse be- 
cause “secondary educational inflation” has 
also been building up at the same time. It 
is now necessary to bring this inflationary 
pressure under control, without any avoid- 
able delay. In order to secure this result, 
it is essential that a system of effective gov- 
ernment control over the increase іп the 
number of seats for enrolment of students 
in all higher educational institutions should 
be organised. On the basis of such con- 
trol, it is further necessary to institute a 
system of competitive entrance requirements - 
for all higher educational institutions, simi- 
lar to the system developed in recent years 
for engineering educational institutions. 


It is, therefore, recommended that the 
Government of India and all the State Gov- 
ernments should agree upon and adopt a 
statement of All-India Policy on “manpower- 
planned development and reform of higher 
education”, embodying the foregoing consi- 
derations. 


ІП. HIGHER EDUCATIONAL PERSPECTIVE PLAN 
FRAME 


After achieving agreement on All-India 
policy, there would be need for a common 
All-India basis for organising “Manpower- 
Planned Development and Reform of Higher 
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Education” in accordance with such policy. 
To this end, it is necessary that the Govern- 
ment of India and all the State Governments 
should jointly agree upon and adopt a 
“Higher Educational Perspective Plan- 
Frame”. Programmes of development and 
reform, to be planned and implemented by 
many different authorities, should be main- 
tained in coordination with one another by 
the common requirements of conformity to 
the Higher Educational Perspective Plan- 
Frame. A draft of such a plan-frame has 
been prepared and is annexed to thi« chap- 
ter. The meaning, purpose, and implica 
tions of the “Interim Target Year" as well 
as the "Control Figures" which are specified 
in the draft Higher Educational Perspective 
Plan-Frame are explained in subsequent 
chapters of this report. 


It is recommended. that the Government 
of India and all the State Governments 
should jointly, take the draft into considera- 
tion, examine the implications thereof, and 
in the light of the consensus reached on 
such examination, finalise and settle the 
control figures and agree їо айорі the higher 
educational perspective plan-frame as the 
common All-India basis for formulation of 
programmes of development and reform. 


Til. SCHEME OF SPECIFICATION OF EXECUTIVE 
RESPONSIBILITY OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA AND! EacH OF THE STATE 

GOVERNMENTS 


After achieving agreement on a common- 
All-India policy and. а common All-India 
basis for planning programme of  develop- 
ment and.reform їп pursuance of that policy, 


it would become necessary to specify the 
nature and extent of executive responsibility 
to be severally undertaken by the Govern- 
ment of India and each of the State Gov- 
ernments in respect of planning and imple- 
menting specific individual schemes of de- 
velopment and reform. Suggestions have 
been offered in the final chapter of this re- 
port about how such specification may be 
best effected. It is recommended that the 
Government of India and all the State Gov- 
ernments should jointly take these sugges- 
tions into consideration; examine the im- 
plications thereof; and, in the light of the 
consensus reached on such examination, 
finalise, and settle a scheme of specification 
of executive responsibility of the Govern- 
ment of India and each of the State Govern- 
ments, 


IV. STATUTORY Basis FOR "MANPOWER-PLAN- 
NED DEVELOPMENT AND REFORM OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION” 


The reforms proposed to form part of the 
new All-India policy will require iegislative 
sanction. It will also be necessary, in order to 
assure stability ang continuity of purpose, 
to provide a statutory basis for the agreed 
Scheme of specification of executive respon- 
sibility and the administrative machinery 
required for giving effect to the scheme. 
For these reasons it is recommended that ap- 
propriate Acts of Parliament and State 
Legislatures should be enacted, so as to 
provide the statutory basis required. for man- 
power-planned development and reform of 
higher education in India up to the Interim 
Target Year. 


ANNEXURE TO CHAPTER I 


(DRAFT, HIGHER EDUCATIONAL PERSPECTIVE PLAN-FRAME 


PART, 1, GROWTH OF THE NATIONAL STOCK OF HIGHER EDUCATED MANPOWER 
AND MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS THEREOF 


Perspective Planning Items 


Computed Control Figures 


Actuals for Interim 
(1960-61) Target Year 
TOTAL 1,432,000 4,000,000 
CI a ere ли лит mE 
T. National Stock of у ? INDUSTRIAL Employment 191 
Higher, Educated Manpower. SERVICE Employment Я т Tao 50,900 
FARM-HOME Employment i 142,000 400,000 
EMPLOYMENT SEEKERS б 95,000 3005000 
ТІ. Higher Educated’ Manpower Groups . . I, Higher Educated) Teaching Man- 
power. |, 5 қ 2 5 222,000 0,00 
о ee 
. Scientific’ an е ла апроууе 
y ener than T and ID power 181,000 650,000 
. Public ministrative and Cor- 
porate Managerial Manpower 4 о PET 
(other than I to ITI) 
Higher Educated Manpower (other than I to IV) 630,000. | 1,200,000 


NATIONAL STOCK TOTAL i 1,432,000 4,500,000 


: қ ee 
ПН ne ee rr a А. 
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(DRAFT) HIGHER EDUCATIONAL PERSPECTIVE PLAN-FRAME 


PART П. GROWTH OF ANNUAL OUT-TURN OF HIGHER EDUCATIONAL 
COHORTS (BY TYPES AND LEVELS) 


(Numbers in thousands) 
о EUN WS UL ИА. 2 07 | c EERIOEm тини s Жалы 
Perspective Planning Items Computed Actuals Computed Actuals Control Figures 
1956-57 1961-62 InterimTarget Year 


National Regional Total National Regional Total National Regional Total 


I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 IO 


Шыны, с, т. З.Н әтек жат өле ект наты 
HIGHER EDUCATED MANPOWER 

COHORTS . 4 A 4 48:7 44:0 92:7 81:4 69:1 150.5 150:0 1750 325.0 
Additional Higher Educational Cohorts 

re-enrolled in Higher Education  . Ж 35:0 35-0 e 60-0 60:0 е 75:0 75:0 


ырын ы м m e e E сы eri е —————Ө———Ө————ӨӨ————е——————————— 
HIGHER EDUCATIONAL COHORTS 48.7 79:0 1277, 81:4  129:1 210:5 150'0 250'0 400':O 


АА --- ——————————————————————————— ———— 


Scientific and Tech- Academic-Pedago- .. 


nical Educa- gical Science Edu- 
tional cation, 7:4 ipo 244 12.1 29.2 41'3 50.0 30:0 80:00 
Cohorts 

Engineering Education 4.8 5:0 9:8 9:5 10:9 19:9 300 50:0 80:0 


Specialised _ Scienti- 
fic and Technical 
Education (other than 


Engineering Education) 5*5 2:2 7:7 8.5 4:9 13:4 2070 20:0 40:0 
Др 
‘TOTAL 2 17:7 24:2 41:9 30.1 44:5 74:6 80:0 120-0 200.0 
{бйр вани Гас fr nad . „гагы ыссы ышы де селш Бий АИ 
Arts Educational ^ Academic-Pedagogi- 
Cohorts cal Arts Educa- 
cation 23:6 44-5 68:1 41-6 69:3  r10:9 50,0 100:0 150-09 


Commercial, Legal, 
Administrative and 
other specialised 
Arts Education 7:4 10:3 17:7 9:7 15:3 25-0 20-0 30-0 50-0 
ЕН 


TOTAL 31:0 54:8 85.8 51:3 84:6 135:9 70:0 130:0 200%0 


(DRAFT) HIGHER EDUCATIONAL PERSPECTIVE PLAN-FRAME 


PART 11 GROWTH OF PUPIL-ENROLMENT AND TEACHER EMPLOYMENT IN HIGHER | 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND FINANCIAL PROVISION FOR DIRECT 
EXPENDITURE THEREON 


Computed Actuals Computed Control 


ooo 


Perspective Planning Items 1956-57 Actuals Figures 
1961-62: Interim 
Target Year 
_ —À M M M Miro ba 
I 2 27 4 
ОЦИ 59:7. X мөрін 
HIGHER EDUCATIONAL à T 
I. Cohort Out-turn (in thousands)  . 4 D . National . 48:7 81:4 150,0 
Regional й 79:0 129'I 250°O 
TOTAL б 127.7 210.5 400.0 
II. Pupil Enrolment (in thousands) t s . National 116 205 750 
Regional 5 448 686 1000 
‘TOTAL 7 564 891 1750 
III. Pupil-Teacher Ratio Л 5 Я К : . Natioanl * 11 10 10 
Regional 2 19 17 15 
TOTAL 1 17 15 12 
IV. Teacher-Employment (in thousands) . ч . . National i її 20 75 
Regional б 23 40 66 
TOTAL ^ 34 60 141 
V. Funds for Direct Expenditure for Teachers (Rs. at National 9,862 11,682 12,000 
constant 1960-61 prices) Regional н 7›465 7:757 9,000 
TOTAL Я 8,231 9,048 10,640 
VI. Funds for Direct Expenditure (in crores of rupees) National J IL 23 90 
(at constant 1960-61 prices) Regional а 17 31 60 
TOTAL . 28 54 150 


CHAPTER П, INTRODUCTORY EXPLANATION 


Secrion I DEFINITION or HiGHER EDUCATION 


1. There is a twilight zone within which 
‘secondary education’ ends and ‘higher 
education’ begins. It is necessary that this 
zone should be lighted up and a clear divid- 
ing- line drawn between secondary educa- 
tion and higher education. This is necessary 
because we are dealing with estimates for 
large numbers of pupils and teachers and 
expenditure of large amounts of public 
funds and there should be no misunder- 
standing about what we are dealing with. 


2. To begin with, what is education? For 
the purpose of this report, ‘education’ 
means an aggregate of curricula provided 
in educational institutions. Educational 
institutions are known by different names. 
We treat every institution of which parti- 
culars are included in the annual statistical 
returns of the Ministry of Education of the 
Government of India as the educational in- 
stitution with which we are concerned. 
Every curriculum is a planned programme 
of study and/or training. Whether it is 
study or whether it is training, in either 
case it is ‘education’ (by defin‘tion) so long 
as it is provided in an educational institu- 
tion as defined. There are programmes of 
study and training, outside educational in- 
stitutions. Such programmes аге distin- 
guished from ‘education’ as ‘apprentice 
training’ or ‘in-service training’. 


3. All university degree courses, plainly 
‘form part of higher education, according to 
current usage. What about two types of 
courses provided. in.colleges which do not 
lead to the award of university degrees— 
the Pre-University course and the Inter- 
mediate course? Our answer is as follows: 


(a) The pre-university course is deem- 
ed to be part of secondary educa- 
tion and not part of higher educa- 
tion. 


(b) The intermediate course consists of 
programmes for two years. The 
first year programme (the junior 
intermediate course) is deemed to 
be part of secondary education and 
not part of higher education, The 
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second year programme (senior іп- 
termediate course) is deemed to be 
part of higher education. 


4. At this point, we propose to make an 
innovation. There is not merely a twilight 
zone of college education, but а zone not 
clearly defined which is at present called 
‘Vocational and Technical Education—- 
School Level’, ‘This has to be divided into 
three parts, one to be included in higher 
education, another to be included in secon- 
dary education and a third to be included 
in elementary education. We are concerned 
here only with identifying and defining that 
part, which is to be included in higher edu- 
cation and giving it a distinctive name. An 
outstanding instance of the higher types of 
curricula which we have in ming is the 
three-year-programme of technical educa- 
tion in polytechnics (conforming to curri- 
cular specifications drawn up by the All- 
India Council of Technical Education), 
which leads {о the award of diplomas by 
Regional Boards of ‘Technical Education. 
There is need for developing varied courses 
of this type and emphasising their import- 
ance and distinctive role in manpower- 
planned development and reform of higher 
education. Let us refer to such courses as 
‘Sub-professional courses’. 


5. We define ‘Sub-professional courses’ 
by the following characteristic features, 


(a) Admission to such courses should 
be selectively limited to persons who 
have successfully completed what 
is called the ‘high stage’ of general 
school education (or its equivalent, 
penultimate year programme of 
what is called the ‘higher secon- 
dary stage’), 


(b) The course should require, for its 
completion not less than three 
years of institutional education 
after the completion of the ‘high 
stage’ of general school education 
or its equivalent. 


(с) The course should conform to pres- 
cribed All-India specification and it 


ы „йене ден 4 
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should lead to awards such as, dip- 
lomas made by. competent educa- 
tional authorities. 


6. We may now define 'higher education' 
for the purpose of this report as comprising: 


(a) all university degree curricula; 


(b) all sub-professional curricula lead- 
ing to diploma; and 


(c) the. senior intermediate course. 


SECTION., 2. LEVELS, SUB-LEVELS, TYPES AND 
DETAILED CLASSIFICATION OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATIONAL CURRICULA AND AWARDS 


1. ‘Higher Education’, as we have defined 
it, will not Бе accepted or recognised as 
higher education in the U.S.A., the USSR., 
the U.K., France, Japan or any other edu- 
cationally developed country of the world. 
This is so, not merely because we have in- 
cluded sub-professional diploma courses in 
the'definition, but also and mainly because 
the'eurricular specifications of many of our 
university degrees fall short of the minimum 
requirements of' university | education (or 
other education recognised as higher educa- 
tion) in' these countries. 


8) Тһе foregoing statement applies to the 
B;AU/B.Sc./B.Com.. degrees, which account 
for a large proportion of the annual out-turn 
of our universities. cannot, very well, 
cease to recognise these degrees as ‘higher 
education. But we ought to focus attention 
on the distinction between those university 
degree courses Which are recognisable as 
‘higher education’ in the developed count- 
ries of the world and those which are not. 
We shall refer’ to the former as ‘National 
Higher Education’: and, to the latter, as 
‘Regional Higher Education’. 


:9, Тћезе. аге; the two, main ‘levels’ of 
higher education. Within ‘Regional Higher 
Education’. there are two sub-levels of 
which one is represented by University 
Degree Courses and the other by Suh ne 
fessional diploma courses. Similarly, within 
«National Higher Education' we may distin- 
guish two sub-levels, one represented by 'ad- 
vanced’ courses and the other by ‘ordinary 


courses. 

уби Ош M.A:/M:Se./M.Com., degrees; as 
well аз our degrees in engineering and me- 
dicine: clearly aualify for inclusion in ‘Na- 
tional Higher Education’. Our B.A./B.8c: / 
BCom., degrees are clearly disqualified and 
must be ineluded in ‘Regional, Higher Edu- 
cation'. There is, again, a twilight zone bet- 
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ween the two levels of higher education, 
which we shall deal with as below: 


(a) Any university degree course which 
can be completed after not more 
than four years of institutional edu- 
cation following the completion of 
the high stage or its equivalent in 
general school education is to be 
classified as ‘Regional Higher Edu- 
cation', along with sub-professional 
diploma courses and the Senior In- 
termediate Course. 


(b) All other university degree courses 
are to be classified as ‘National 
Higher Education’. 


Existing higher educational curricula and 
awards will be classified on this basis. It 
will be recognised that Ње ‘ordi- 
nary’ courses of national higher education, 
(а5 now. defined) may, initially include 
courses which are not up to minimum stan- 
dards of higher education in the developed 
countries. The intention is that such cases 
should be identified, reviewed and revised 
with reference to actual requirements for 
purposes of employment. They should have 
heir standards raised up to the interna- 
tionally accepted level, if that is really ne- 
cessary for purposes of employment. Other- 
wise, their duration should be shortened, 
and the contents adapted to actual needs, In 
either event, these borderline courses will 
get properly classified as. National Higher 
Education or Regional Higher Education, 
with reference to the criterion of interna- 
tional comparability of standards. 


11. The Central Statistical Organisation of 
the Government of India and the Directorate 
General of Employment and Training in the 
Ministry of Labour have in recent years de- 
veloped: appropriate All-India schemes of 
classification by ‘industry’ as well as by 
‘occupation’. These important schemes are 
essential planning tools; and they have Ъе- 
gun to come into practical use as such. It is 
essential that the tool kit should be added 
to. These two schemes of classification 
should be supplemented by an approved 
All-India scheme of classification of ‘Higher 
Educational Awards’. АП that is required 
for the purpose is that the Ministry of Edu- 
cation should maintain a classified schedule 
of all university degrees and other approv- 
ed higher educational awards. The num- 
bers used to designate the place of any 
particular higher educational award in the 
classified schedule would also serve as the 
cade Reber identifying that award. Perio- 
dical employment returns secured from 
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establishments in the private sector and 
public sector should provide for the classi- 
fication of higher educated manpower by 
the code-numbers identifying the higher 
educational awards held by them. 


12. In this report, we have proposed the 
beginning of such an All-India scheme of 
classification of higher educational awards; 
first by the demarcation of the two levels 
already proposed and then by the specifica- 
tion of the “five types” of higher education 
referred to in Part II of the Higher Educa- 
tional Perspective Plan-Frame annexed to 
Chapter I. These five types include three 
types of “Scientific and Technical Educa- 
tion” and two types of “Arts Education". 
They also include two types of “academic- 
pedagogical” education and three types of 
“specialised” higher education. The names 
indicate which among all the higher educa- 
tional awards are to be included under each 
of the five types. The two levels and five 
types will yield ten major heads of classi- 
fication which can form the first digit of the 
code-number identifying every higher edu- 
cational award. Each major head of classi- 
fication should be divided and sub-divided 
into sub-heads, minor heads and detailed 
heads, in the manner familiarised by the 
authorities who deal with the budgeting 
and accounting of public funds. The pro- 
posed. scheme of detailed classification of 
higher educated manpower will then serve 
as the starting point of systematic budget- 


ing. and accounting of higher educated 


manpower. 


Section. 3. DEFINITION or “MANPOWER”, 


“COHORTS” AND THE СОМСЕРТ or “Man-. 


POWER-PLANNED DEVELOPMENT AND RE- 
FORM”. 


13. The word “manpower” may be used- 


in an abstract sense to refer generally to 


the human capacity to perform useful work.’ 


of any kind. More commonly; however-the 
word is used as a collective name for an 
aggregate of human beings who possess such 
capacity. 


It), is: customary to use the word “man- 
power" as meaning the same thing as the. 


“labour . force".-; This . practice. causes. по. 


difficulty in industrially developed countries, 
wherefrom. the. concept of "labour force" 
has; emerged. Іп the. conditions of. .our 
country it is convenient to use the word 
manpower to mean not only the labour force 
but'also housewives... This is so because. 
experience has shown that, it.is very diffi- 
cult.to draw the line which separates those, 
rural housewives who “participate” in the 


"labour force" from others who do not. 
Statistics of the labour force and the deriva- 
tion of the so-called participation rates, 
which are based on such a dividing line are 
apt їо prove’ misleading. Manpower infor- 
mation becomes much more intelligible and 
easily usable when housewives are included. 


For purposes (of statistical calculation, 
working age limits have to be specified. In 
this report, accordingly, we proceed on the 
following definition of manvower, as com- 
prising all persons aged 16 to 59, with the 
exception of such of them as are enrolled 
as pupils in educational institutions. 


14. Though this report is limited in its 
scope to higher education and higher edu- 
cated manpower, it has been found necessary 
to refer frequently to secondary education 
апа зесопдагу educated manpower. Hence 
the following definitions: 


б) А “higher educated person" is any 
‘person who holds a higher educa- 
‘tional award, А “secondary edu- 
cated: person”, is any person (not 
being a higher educated . person) 
who has successfully completed 
either the high stage or the higher 

` ‘secondary ‘stage of general school 

оледисаНоп. An “educationally clas- 
sified person" means either a higher 
educated ‘person or a secondary 
educated person. 


(ii); Higher: educated, manpower means 
ој јап aggregate of higher educated per- 
sons (тогі which persons enrolled 
авг pupils in.educational institutions 
тапа persons aged 60 and above have 
been excluded. . The expressions 
"Secondary Educated | Manpower" 
and "Educationally Classified Man- 

; power”. refer to similar aggregates 
of secondary educated persons and 
,edueationally classified ^ persons, 
subject. to similar exclusions. 


715, All’ persons’ who' secure any higher 

educational ‘award іп апу particular year 
are refermed to as “higher educational 
cohorts of that year. 


Among the higher educational cohorts of 
any year there are some who are re-enrolled 
in other ‘courses of studies in higher edu- 
cation. "They do'not leave’ the educational 
institutions. "These higher educated persons 
who leave higher educational institutions 
in ‘any particular’ year are referred to as 

higher’ éducated-'maripower cohorts" of 
that year." " 


+ 
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16. For purposes of organising manpower- 
planned development of higher education 
we have, first of all, to plan the growth of 
the “stock” of higher educated manpower. 
The annual additions which are needed to 
enable the planned growth of stock to take 
place will be the demand for higher educa- 
ted man-power cohorts. It is therefore very 
important that the distinction between the 
"cohort" and the "stock" should һе clearly 
borne in mind. 


17. The distinction between the “higher 
educational cohort’? and the “higher educa- 
ted manpower cohort" as just now’ defined, 
has also got to be borne in mind in passing 
over from manpower planning to educational 
planning. 


The “Higher Educational, Cohorts’, repre- 
sent what may be regarded.as the "gross 
out-turn" of the organised system of higher 
education in the country... The “Higher 
Educated. Manpower Cohorts” . -represent 
what may be regarded as the “Net Out-turn” 
of the system. 


18. Manpower-Planned . Development of 
Higher Education is the process фу which 
the productive capacity of higher education- 
al institutions (assessed in terms of numbers 


of higher educated manpower cohorts of” 


different levels, sub-levels, types and other 
detailed classification) is developed from 
year to year so as to keep pace with the rate 
of growth of demand for such manpower 
cohorts for first employment in the entire 
national economy. (It may be observed, 
in passing, that the national educational 
system forms one of the major sources of 
demand for higher educated manpower 
cohorts, besides being the only source of 
supply of such cohorts). 


Manpower-Planned reform of higher edu- 
cation consists in the planned adaptation of 
the organization, administration, manage- 
ment and operation of higher educational 
institutions to the foregoing process of deve- 


lopment. 


Section 4. THE CONCEPTS OF “FINAL TARGET 
YEAR”, THE “INTERIM TARGET YEAR" AND 
“CONTROL FIGURES” 


19. Reference was made in Chapter I to the 
“Interim Target Year". By implication, 
there must be a *Final Target Year", 
though this is not part of the Higher Edu- 
cational Perspective Plan-Frame of which 
a draft has been put forward. What does 
this mean? We have undertaken a suc- 
cession of five year plans, completed three 


of them, and propose to continue the series 
unti] the national economy attains sufficient 
maturity to be compared with the economy 
of the industrially developed countries of 
the world. The attainment of the stage of 
development can be defined by several 
characteristics. One of them with which we 
are directly concerned, is that the national 
educational system should be so developed 
that our children will enjoy the same edu- 
cational opportunities as other countries do 
today. When will that be? Whenever it 
may be, the year in which that is expected 
to happen is our *Final Target Year". 


20. It is easily demonstrable (and it has 
been demonstrated) that the development 
of the national educational system up to the 
stage thus defined cannot be completed 
within the Fourth, Fifth or Sixth Plan 
Periods. It is possible to attain that stage 
in some year during the Seventh Plan 
Period, provided one important ^ pre- 
condition is fulfilled. The pre-condition is 
that the national birth-rate should have been 
reduced to parity with the present birth- 
rate of Japan and the Western European 
Countries at least a few years earlier. 


21. Why do we define the end-year of the 
time-horizon of our Perspective Planning in 
this way rather than in the customary way 
of specifying a firm date, say, 1985-86? We 
prefer to do so because the customary pro- 
cedure usually ends in presenting a super- 
ficially attractive blue-print of fulfilment of 
our hopes, which does not, however, serve 
as a proper guide for necessary action. On 
the other hand, it reinforces the normal 
human tendency to gloss over the difficulties 
to be overcome and the efforts to be made 
before planned targets are attained. 


29. Whether the end-year of the Perspec- 
tive Plan is fixed or moveable, it is in either 
case too far away for the formulation ofa 
Perspective Plan-Frame, which would serve 
as a guide for individual schemes during the 
next few years. For this purpose, we have 
to consider the first phase of the Perspective 
Plan as ending in a near enough date. To 
this end, calculations have been made with 
1975-76 as the end-year of the first phase. 
These calculations depend on certain assum- 
ptions (which will be specified in the next 
chapter) about the rate at which the pro- 
duction of goods and services will grow in 
the national economy. The need for higher 
educated manpower will grow, as planned, 
only in so far аз this assumption of 
economic growth is realised. Whether or 
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Fót inis is realised depends in part on the 
‘extent to which every one in the nation 406$ 
his duty, and in part also on what other 
mations do. Récent experience is crucially 
relevant. 


23. It is, therefore, proposed in this report 
to define the Interim Target Year as that 
year in which the net domestic non-farm 
product rises above 17,000 crores of rupees 
at constant (1960-61) prices. The choice of 
this particular figure is explained .in the 
next chapter. We assume provisionally that 
the interim target year, as thus defined, will 
arrive in 1975-76. But we make no firm pro- 
mises to any one that it will so arrive; as 
shat, again, depends on the rate of growth 
of industrialisation. This, as recent events 
have shown, is subject to uncontrollable iñ- 
fluences. We can only do our best to déve- 
Дор the economy steadily from year to year. 

oing that, we have to keep on verifying 
whether the actual growth of the net 
domestic non-farm product turns out to be 
more or less rapid than was assumed. We 
should be ready to revisé our assumption 
(if need be) and to accelerate or retard our 
schemes accordingly. It is, necessary to 


emphasise the conditional nature of specific 
ев contained in the Perspective Plan- 
Frame, às a corrective to the normal human 
hacc to remember figures and forget 


24. Finally, a word about the use of the 
term “Control Figures". The word "Target" 
suggests something which it would be diffi- 
cult to attain but is, nevertheless, planned 
to be attained. There isa further suggestion 
that it would be а meritorious thing to 
exceed the target. This is true in respect of 
certain objectives, but not of others. In 
other cases; what we need is a planned 
figure, which we have to restrain ourselves 
from exceeding. In planning the develop- 
ment of higher education, the general prob- 
lem is not How to increase numbers but 
how to improve qaality and utility; апа 
how, to that end, aetually to ‘restrain “the 
unduly rapid growth of numbets now ‘oecur- 
ring im чпапу types (f ‘higher education. 
Thus, we need “ceilings” in some “eases and 
“targets” in others. We use the expression 
"Control figures” as the common designa- 
tion for both targets and ceilings. 


| 
| 


* 
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CHAPTER ІН. THE PROBLEM “ОЕ EDUCATIONAL INFLATION’, À STATISTICAL STUDY AND 
LESSONS FOR PLANNING 


SECTION 1, PRELIMINARY REMARKS the nátional stock of higher educated man- 
95. The object of this chapter is to explain power between 1960-61 and the Interim Tar- 


the meaning, purpose and implications of get Year. These are reproduced in Table 
the ‘control figures’ for planned growth of 1 below: 


TABLE т. GROWTH OF THE NATIONAL STOCK OF HIGHER EDUCATED MANPOWER 


(Numbers in lakhs) 


Employment Categories of Computed Planned Growth o 
Higher Educated Manpower Actuals 
(1960-61) Higher Educated 


posed) Control 
Figures Interim 


‘Target Year 
— аа ati SÉ Imo а пон ——————— 
I 2 3 1 
Industrial Employment . ~ d 4 р 2 3 Г y I'9I II*00 
Service Employment . 5 E 4 : ` ? 4 d 10:04 22-00 
Toran  NON-FARM EMPLOYMENT ^^ { f ~ > 5 11:95 33:00 | 
Farm-Homie Employment : 2 ? 2 1 r E > 1:42 4°00 
Employment Seekers . ; А 5 $ t д : + е 0:95 3:00 
--а---.----- ------------- == a net - и — 
MANPOWER 5тоск TOTAL 5 : ~ < š Прав) а ја 1432 40*00 


26. The 'employment categories referred fication of their work. It may be 
io. in the foregoing table are defined added that “industrial employment" 
below: as now defined does not include 

employment in what are sometimes 

(a) *Farm-Home Employment” means referred to as “Service Industries" 

employment in farming, household eg, transportation and communi- 
industry, and housewifery. “Ғагіп- cations. 


ing” includes not only agriculture 
proper, but also animal husbandry, 
forestry, fishing and hunting. 


(c) “Service Employment" means any 
employment other than “Ғатта- 
home employmen ” or “industrial 

(b) “Industrial Employment". means employment . It includes employ- 
employment (otherwise than by ment in Government Administra- 

hold industry) in the tion, Commerce, _ Transportation, 


way of house A РА r 
extraction of minerals; production Communications, Education, Health, 


of manufactured products; genera- Welfare and other social, cultural 
tion and distribution of electricity; and personnel services. 

and construction of buildings, roads (d) All persons ineluded in our defini- 
and other works, All employees of tion of manpower who are not 
establishments in which such indus- engaged in any of the three fore- 
iries are carried on are ineluded in góing categories of employment are 
“Industrial Employment” . irres- referred to ав “employment 
pective of the occupational classi- seekers”. 
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27. In order to explain the rationable of 
the “control figures”, it is necessary to 
undertake a detailed study of the basic 
problem which the national - educational 
system is facing today. This problem has 
been referred to already as “educational 
inflation”. Higher education has, of course, 
an intrinsic cultural value; people no doubt 
understand this but they take it for granted. 
The pupils who seek admission to higher 
educational institutions (and more especial- 
ly their parents) are much more interested 
in the pecuniary value of higher education. 
The demand for admission to higher edu- 
cation is really a demand for what may be 
described as “higher educational employ- 
ment”. Similarly the demand for admission 
to secondary education is a demand for 
those certificates which constitute the neces- 
sary qualification for admission to higher 
education as well as what may be described 
as “Secondary Educational Employment”, 


28. During the last fifteen years, the 
supply of higher educational employment as 
well as secondary educational employment 
has increased from year to year at a faster 
rate than ever before. But, at the same time 
demand has grown even faster. Seats in 
secondary schools and colleges have in- 
creased in number from year to year in 
Tesponse to this rapidly growing demand. 
The annual out-turn of educated manpower 
cohorts has grown faster than the supply of 
higher educational employment as well as 
secondary educational employment. 


29. When this happens, the chances of 
pupils who secure higher educational awards 
getting higher educational employment get 
diminished. In increasing numbers they 
have to be contented with secondary edu- 
cational employment. Normally this ought 
to have the effect of diminishing the 
pressure of demand for admission to higher 
‘education, But it does not have that effect. 
It has, in fact, the contrary effect. For, the 
out-turn of secondary educational cohorts is 
growing even faster. These cohorts are 
looking forward to’ admissions to higher 
education as their first objective. They will 
settle down to secondary educational em- 
ployment only when admission is denied to 
them. Their eagerness to gain admission to 
higher education is intensified when they 
find that even Secondary educational em- 
ployment becomes hard to get because of 
competition from higher educational cohorts. 
The inflationary spiral (so familiar in the 

market for essential commodities), thus 
extends to the educational field. 


30. Inflation is an insidious disease. When 
it starts, people like it, as it profits a gooa 
many people and seems to do little harm to 
others. It is only when inflationary pressure 
has established itself that its harmful 
features become clear. This is what has 
happened to the economy as a whole, It is 
only now realised that economic з inflation 
has got to be at least contained (if not al- 
together overcome) if planned economic 
development is to go forward without an 
economic breakdown. Similarly it is also 
necessary to contain the growth of edu- 
cational inflation, if manpower-planned 
development and reform of higher edu- 
cation is to have any chance of success, It 
is, in fact, necessary to avert a breakdown 
of the national educational system. 


The “Control figures” proposed in Table 1 
imply the acceptance by the responsible 
authorities of this appreciation of the 
present situation about educational infla- 
tion, 


31. The sections which follow are intend- 
ed to carry conviction about the correct- 
ness of this appreciation, We present a 
statistical study of the national stock of not 
only higher educated manpower but also 
Secondary educated manpower. We fore- 
cast the future growth of this stock on the 
basis of present trends; and compare this 
growth with the probable future growth of 
secondary educational employment and 
‘higher educational employment. This com- 
parison brings out clearly the future rate of 
growth of educated unemployment. It is 
then suggested that this anticipated growth 
must be prevented; and to that end “educa- 
tional inflation must be contained.” Sug- 
gestions are then offered about practicable 
measures which may be adopted in order to 
achieve such containment. 


SECTION 2, Economic GROWTH ASSUMPTION 


32. Neither educational planning nor man- 
power planning can be limited to the short 
period covered by one five year plan. It is 
of the essence of such planning that deci- 
sions have to be taken before the commence- 
ment of one five year plan period about ac- 
tion to be taken during that period, in order 
adequately to prepare for meeting the needs 
of a longer period, including at least the 
next succeeding five year plan period. Such 
decisions have to be taken in advance, 
knowing perfectly well that the likely 
gtowth of the economy over such a long 
period cannot be predicted confidently; and 
knowing that, even Where _rea¥onable 


eee eet 
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grounds for such prediction exist, they may 
be invalidated by unforeseen and unforesee- 
able changes in conditions affecting the 
growth of the economy. 


33. This difficulty is_inescapable. It has 
got to be accepted; and predictive assump- 
tions have got to be made by the exercise 
of the best possible practical judgement on 
the basis of all available data, however in- 
complete and however defective they may 
be. The assumptions underlying the practi- 
cal judgement so made have got to be kept 
under constant review in the light of the 
facts of economic growth as they actually 
emerge. The planners have to be prepared, 
if necessary, to modify the assumptions and 
make consequential changes in planned 
programmes. The programmes have to be 
so framed and the administrative machinery 
for their implementation so organised that 
the needed changes can be decided upon 
and given effect to smoothly without caus- 
ing any dislocation of the arrangements for 


implementation of planned programmes. 
Our administrative machinery for planning 
and development is not yet developed to 
the extent indicated by these requirements. 
We assume that the administrative machi- 
nery will be reformed and improved over 
the whole field of planned development 
generally, and the educational field in parti- 
cular, 


34. We shall now set out the predictive 
assumptions on which we propose to pro- 
ceed further. They are shown in Table 2. 
For a detailed explanation of the justification 
for making the foregoing assumptions (in 
preference to somewhat more optimistic 
assumptions which were officially put for- 
ward some time ago), reference may be made 
to ТАМЕ, Working Paper №. 12/1965. It is 
possible to hold, in the light of very recent 
experience, that the growth of the economy 
which is assumed to be reached in 1975-76, 
might not be reached in that year. 


TABLE 2. GROWTH OF THE SEASON-ADJUSTED NET DOMESTIC PRODUCT (IN CRORES OF RUPEES 
AT CONSTANT 1960-61 PRICES) 


Net Domestic 


Plan-Final Year Total Net Net Domestic қ 
Domestic Non-Farm Product of Organis- 
Product Product ed Industries 
mcm 2 3 4 
1955-56 (D n : e А { Я 11,690 53790 930 
1960-61 (an : 13,980 7300 1,480 
1965-66 (III) Б 17,010 9,350 2,750 
1970-71 (IV) 21,280 12,510 45840 
1975-76 C 27,370 17,330 8,370 


We assume, however, that the forecast will 
not be far out; and that (at worst) the 
assumed production of 1975-76 will be reach- 
ed two or three years later. 


35. It is proposed to refer to that year in 
which the Net Domestic Non-Farm Product 
rst exceeds 17,000 crores of rupees at cons- 
tant 1960-61 prices as the “Interim Target 
Year". Our targets and control figures of 


the “Growth Perspective Plan-Frame” must 
be related to the “Interim Target Year” as 
thus defined. We should plan our pro- 
grammes on the assumption that they are 
{о be completed in the year 1975-76, which 
15 provisionally identified as the “Interim 
Target Year”. If, in the course of execu- 
tion of the programme, the economy is ob- 
served to grow more slowly, the comple- 
tion of the programme may be ret 

correspondingly. Tf (as is conceivable, 


though hardly possible) the economy grows 
faster, the completion of the programme 
can also be advanced correspondingly. With 
this explanation, we may dismiss from our 
mind an otherwise unavoidable contro- 
versy about the appropriateness of the 
assumptions set out in Table 2; and, there- 
with, all doubts about the utility of pers- 
pective planning. 


SECTION 3; EDUCATIONALLY CLASSIFIED PERSONS 
1960-61 


36. Towards the end of the year 1960-61 
(the final year of the Second Five Year 
Plan Period), the total strength of the na- 
tional stock of educationally classified per- 
sons was 82.29 lakhs. For a nation which 
already: numbered 4,392 lakhs at that time, 
this» was, obviously, a ‘very meagre stock. 
And yet, as we shall see, this small number 
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included too many educated employment 
seekers. Among these 82-29 lakhs educa- 
tionally classified persons, 66:76 lakhs were 
secondary educated and only 15:58 lakhs 
were higher educated (even according to 
the ‘devalued’ definition of higher educa- 
tion-on which we are proceeding). 


37. It is estimated that the national stock 
of educationally classified persons included, 
at one end of the scale, 13:01 lakhs of pupils 
enrolled in educational institutions, and at 
the other end of the scale, 2:00 lakhs of ME 
sons aged 60 and above. Deducting 15:01 


Employment Category 


I 


Employment Services . ? 


TABLE 3. EMPLOYMENT PATTERN OR EDUCATIONALLY CLASSIFIED MANPOWER (1960-61) 


lakhs on account of these two categories, 
there were 67°28 lakhs who were available 
for emplogment, and constituting the na- 
tional stock of educationally classified man- 
power. Within this total, there were 14:32 
lakhs of higher educated manpower and 
52:06 lakhs of seeondary educated man- 


power. » 


38, How many of them were engaged in 
each. of our three categories of employment? 
And how many were employment seekers? 
This is shown in Table 3 below. 


(Numbers in lakhs) 


Higher Educa- Seconda: Educationally 
ted Manpower Educated. Man- Classified 
power Manpower 


2 3 4 
Industrial and Service Industries . z А —or . 7:82 


TOTAL 5 Н 4 . o * 


Employment-Seel | 


Manpower (TOTAL) 
39. The employment pattern disclosed by 
the figures in Table 3 conforms generally to 
what may be expected on general grounds, 
The following comments may be made, 


(а) Organised industries which are ех- 
pected to grow rapidly and conse- 
. quently offer scope for rapid in- 
crease of employment, provide only 
a relatively small proportion of 
aggregate employment. The pro- 
portion was less than one-seventh 
in 1960-61. Thus, the industria! 
base from which we start in 1960- 
БІ is very narrow. Services employ 
nearly five times as many higher 
educated and secondary ‘educated 
persons as organised industries. 


(b) Farm-home employment occupies a 
small but nevertheless significant 
segment of educationally classified 
manpower. Though it is not shown 
in the table, it may be mentioned 
that housewifery accounts for about 


one-half of the total. The other | 


айнан 34:00 45:95 


Farm-Home Employment . 10:36 11:78 
eekers . ? 
GEMMAE Rhe a ESES A 


ЯВ 


он 


half is mostly accounted for by 
farming. Household industry ас- 
counts for a very small number, 


(c) The. number ој “employment- 
seekers” is very nearly 10 lakhs. 
This figure has been arrived at by 
an entirely new mode of reckoning 
and it tallies Satisfactorily with 
official estimates made earlier on 
the basis of very different dota. 


employment Seekers is a dis uietingly large 
number when compared with a total of 46 
lakhs of educationally classified manpower 
In organised industrial and service employ- 
ment. Tt is à large number even when com- 


membered that the employment-seekers 
educated | manpower 


are looking out for suitable employment), 
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A certain mumber of employment-seekers 
is, therefore, normal and necessary. - 
ther, it is also normal and necessary that 
this number should increase from year to 
year alongwith the increase in the annual 
out-turn of educated manpower cohorts. 
This normal and necessary phenomenon 
becomes a social problem only when the re- 
lative proportion of educated employment- 
seekers (0 educated manpower cohorts is 
either unduly high, or increasing unduly 
rapidly. The calculations show that the 
total number of secondary educated 
employment-seekers is just about twice the 
number of secondary educated manpower 
cohorts in the previous year, while the 
total number of higher educated employ- 
ment- seekers is rather less than the total 
number of higher educated manpower co- 
horts in the previous year. 


41. It is useful and convenient to express 
the relative proportion of educated 
employment-seekers. to educated manpower 
cohorts as an interval which may be called 
the “average waiting period” between Јеау- 
ing school or college and settling down to 
some employment (including formal appren- 
ticeship). For a pupil who has completed 
secondary education and entered the em- 
ployment market without proceeding to or 
completing higher education, this “average 
waiting period” was 104 weeks in 1960-61. 
For a pupil who entered the employment 
market after completing higher education it 
was 45 weeks. 


42, Ideally, all educationally classified 
persons entering the employment market 
ought to be able to settle down in 2mploy- 
ment at different times during the course of 
one year and before the next batch of 
employment-seekers arrive from the schools 
and colleges. Ideally, therefore, an average 
waiting period of not less than 26 weeks 
and not more than 52 weeks is indicated. 
Within these limits, a somewhat longer 
period is а good thing for would-be 
employers; and a slightly shorter period is 
good thing for employees, and self-employed 
persons. An average waiting period of 45 
weeks for higher educated employment- 
seekers falls within these limits, It is not 
excessive though tending to be on the high 
side. An average waiting period of 104 
weeks for secondary educated employment- 
seekers is very much on the high side. 


43. The foregoing numbers, let it be re- 
membered, are global averages for the coun- 
try as a whole. As such, they are likely 
to present a somewhat over-optimistie pic- 
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ture, especially about higher educated 
employment-seekers. Unemployment of edu- 
cationally classified manpower is not evenly 
spread out over all districts of all States of 
the count: There are a great many dis- 
tricts which present no problem for the very 
unsatisfactory reason that they are educa- 
tionally too backward to present a problem. 
There are also quite a few districts which 
present no problem for the very satisfactory 
reason that they are progressing with equal 
rapidity, economically as well as educational- 
ly. If we exclude these two extremes the 
remaining distriets would be fairly typical 
of the country as a whole. A study of the 
average waiting period for only those dis- 
tricts in which education is growing at a 
faster rate than organised industrial and 
service employment, is likely to show that 
the average waiting period for the secondary 
educated employment-seeker is longer than 
the global average of 104 weeks, which is 
bad enough. The position about higher edu- 
cated employment-seekers will also be seen 
to have become a problem in parts of the 
country. 


44. In. planning the further development 
of education, we must make sure that we 
shall not be aggravating this problem of 
educated unemployment. The relative size 
of employment-seekers, measured by this 
"average waiting period" must be an impor- 
tant “control figure" in our plans. It should 
be kept down to a pre-planned average for 
the country as a whole; it should not be per- 
mitted to rise above a pre-planned maximum 
limit in any district of any State in the coun- 
try. Obviously, this objective cannot be 
attained merely through action taken with- 
in the campus of educational institutions. 
[t has to be paralleled by action to be taken 
also by the Government departments, enter- 
prises and institutions which employ educa- 
tionally classified manpower (including 
educational institutions which are employers 
of educationally classified teaching man- 
power). This is how and why educational 
planning and manpower planning have got 
to be coordinated. We should bear this 
prime requirement in mind, as we proceed 
to cast our eye on future years up to 1975-76 
and estimate the probable growth up to that 
year and the pattern of employment during 
that year. 


SECTION. 4. TREND-BASED GROWTH UP ТО 
1975-16 


45. All the pupils who are likely to be- 
come secondary educated persons or higher 
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educated persons during the next ten years 
are already enrolled in the schools and col- 
leges of the country. The Ministry of Edu- 
cation of the Government of India compiles 
and publishes» detailed and reliable data 
about the numbers of such pupils. Аза 
time-series of such data is available over a 
long enough period, it is possible to deter- 


mine the trend of growth in the annual out- 
turn. Reasonably reliable prediction of 
future supply on the basis of continued 
operation of present trends is thus possible. 
The necessary studies have been made and 
Table 4 below. shows the figures of probable 
growth in the national stock of educationally 
classified persons and manpower. 


LE 4. END-BASED GROWTH OF NATIONAL STOCK OF EDUCATIONALLY CLASSIFIED 
ee cl PERSONS AND MANPOWER 


(Numbers in lakhs) 


Educationally Classified Persons Deduct Educationally 
Plan Final Year - Classified 
Persons Pupils Enrolled Manpower 
aged 60 and in Educational 
above Institutions 
Eo вре кошоор] Mai чыз Oe ee чыш Ш eaan 
т 2 3 4 5 
PEN Айн exch ont Pirate ды чума pe gg A uuo eM т 
1960-61 (П) 82.3 2.0 13.0 67.3 
1965-66 (III) 118.9 2.9 17.0 99.0 
1970-71 (IV) 180.4 4.1 26.4 149°9 
1975-76 (V) 276.3 6.8 40.2 229°3 


чече —4ее————————————————————————— 


46. For purposes of forecasting the pro- 
bable growth of employment of educational- 
ly classified manpower in organised indus- 
tries and services, we make the following 
assumptions: 


First. That employment will grow in 
organized industries in proportion to the 
growth of the net product of organised. in- 
dustries. 


Secondly. That employment will grow in 
services at the same rate as the entire net 
non-farm product (inclusive of organised in- 
dustries). This would be faster than the 
growth of the net product of services alone. 
We have to proceed on the basis of these 
assumptions as no better basis is at present 
available. 


47. But this difficulty need not persist for 
ever. We can and should undertake one 
simple and practicable measure in order to 
secure “educationally classified employment 
returns"; and on the basis of these returns 
prepare and publish “Educationally Classifi- 
ed Manpower Tables" as a regular annual 
series of basic planning information. We 
should organise systematic study of the in- 
formation thus made available and pre- 
pare and publish computed actuals and fore- 
cast estimates of rates of growth of employ- 
ment, not only by major heads and sub-heads, 
but also by minor heads and detailed heads 
of educational classification. As part of such 
study, we should test the correspondence 
between empirical assumptions about rela- 


tionship between growth of employment aud 
growth of the economy. We should, pro- 
gressively, bring about such modifications 
and refinements in these assumptions as are 
shown to be necessary. It we do this, it 
should be possible, before the end of the 
Fourth Plan period, to perfect the technique 
of forecasting the trend of requiremnets as 
wellas supply. The decision can then be 
taken for establishing a planned balance 
between supply and requirements. It may 
be observed, in passing, that an organization 
which is necessary for and capable of doing 
this work has already been brought into 
existence as the Institute of Applied Man- 
power Research. 


48. Proceeding, as we must, on the basis 
of the assumptions we have chosen to rnake, 
the results in terms of the probable position 
in 1975-76 are shown in Table 5. 


. 49. Table 5 tells us that organised 
industries and services will absorb 135 lakhs 
of educationally classified persons in 1975-76 
(assuming, of course, that the economy be- 
haves according to forecast and the Interim 
Target Year is not delayed beyond 1975-76). 
This would mean an almost exactly фатее- 
fold increase between 1960-61 and 1975-76. 
We have seen already (vide Table 4) that 
there would be 229 lakhs of educationally 
classified manpower available for employ- 
ment in 1975-76. Tf 135 lakhs are employed 
in organised industries and services, the 
remaining number viz., 94 lakhs, would have 
either settled down to Farm-Home employ- 
ment or would be seeking work. 
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TABLE 5... FORECAST OF EMPLOYMENT OF EDUCATIONALLY CLASSIFIED MANPOWER (1975-76) 


(Numbers іп Lakhs) 


Educationally Classified 
Manpower 


Есек. е. ы a.c m BeSery YU Pia MALE Pepe ШУБАЙ: ғ». o Tt 
2 


I 


T dgoleb bap ўан see ata ———— eimtADDTISINSUTEGUAUMBOO 2. 


Organised Industries Higher Educated 10.8 
Secondary Educated 33.4 
AM NL сала LL ME SOR БОВЕ Ч 
TOTAL 44.2 
Services Higher Educated 23.8 
Secondary Educated 66.7 
‘TOTAL 90.5 
paver й: fuod. еи ee 
Organised Industries and Services Higher Educated 34.6 
Secondary Educated 100.1 
TOTAL 134.7 am 


Will farms and homes be more attracti ve to 
educationally classified manpower in 1975-70 
than in 1960-61? We may fairly suppose 
that the number of educationally classified 
persons settling down contentedly as house- 
wives will grow as fast as the total stock of 
educationally classified manpower. But the 
same cannot be said about farming or house- 
hold industry. Let us assume, however, that 
the total numbers employed in farms &s 
well as homes will have grown three-fold 
between 1960-61 and 1975-76. We thus 
assume that the number settled in farm- 


‚ We have seen already that the number 
je uinpleyment-seekers in 1960-61 was under 
10 lakhs. That was already too high; and 
was recognised as a social problem. We see 
now that while the number settled in em- 
ployment increases (three times) from 
under ened to р i aig eii me 

er of employment-seekers и eases 
ею tiom nder 10 lakhs to 59 lakhs. 
The proportion of employment-seekers to 
employed persons increases from about one- 
sixth to one-third. Whereas in 1960-61 em- 
ployment-seekers had an “average waiting 
period” of 92 weeks, this will have increased 


to 137 weeks in 1975-76. 


52. This “average waiting period” of 137 
weeks (as we should remind ourselves 
again) is the global All-India average. It 
would be unrealistic to assume that regional 
imbalances between educational progress 
and economic growth would have disappear- 
ed or even substantially diminished by 
1975-76. Аза result, the All-India “average 
waiting period” of 137 weeks, may well be 
reflected in much longer waiting periods in 
many regions of the country. The figures 
leave no room for doubt that unless planned 
remedial measures are taken in time, the 
social problems created by educational in- 
flation may become unmanageable. 


SECTION 5. POSSIBLE OBJECTIONS AND 
ANSWERS THERETO 


53. The conclusion about educational in- 
flation reached at the end of the last section 
may be regarded by many as a (somewhat 
superfluous) statistical confirmation of com- 
mon sense. But there is need for such con- 
firmation. The need exists, not because 
there is any real doubt about the validity 
of the conclusion, but because the remedial 
measures to which that conclusion points 
are unpalatable and will provoke resistance. 
The resistance will take many forms. As 
the more important of these forms of resis- 
tance, we may confidently anticipate objec- 
tions to the premises and reasoning on which 
the conclusion rests. It is necessary to 
foresee these objections and answer them in 
advance. 
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54. Here is a statement of possible objec- 
tions: 


(a) It is admited that statistical data 
are incomplete and defective. It 
would be wrong to make major 
changes in the working of the edu- 
cational system on the basis of a 
conclusion resting on such data; 


(b) The assumption made about the 
growth of the economy as well as of 
the relationship between the growth 
of the employment and the growth 
of the economy are unduly pessi- 
mastic. Employment will grow more 
rapidly than the projection figures 
indicate; 


(c) Even granting that the foregoing 
assumptions are correct, it is a mis- 
take to assume that only those posts 
in industrial and’ service establish- 
ments which were actually held by 
higher educated persons and secon- 
dary educated persons could have 
been so held. In many sectors of 
employment, notably in industries, 
there was an acute shortage of 
qualified manpower. If allowance 
were made for this shortage before 
projections are attempted, it will be 
seen that the educationally classified 
manpower anticipated to be avail- 
able in 1975-76 will be fully employ- 
ed; and 


(d) Even supposing that there would be 
surplus of higher educated and 
secondary educated manpower, there 
is need for any number of such per- 
sons in farming and household in- 
dustry. The “social problems” can 
be easily exaggerated. We ought to 
go ahead апа produce as large a 
surplus as we can. 


55. The first of the four foregoing objec- 
tions may be disposed of summarily. 
policies and plans are to be deferred until 
the needed statistics are perfected, they 
will have to be deferred to the Greek 
Kalends. Statistics do not get perfected in 
vacuo. They get perfected only in the pro- 
cess of being studied and purposefully used 
in order to settle policies, plans and pro- 
grammes and in order to watch and control 


the implementation of planned programmes. 
The Governmental authorities who are res- 
ponsible for deciding on policies and plans 
have no escape from the necessity of basing 
their decisions in the last resort on their 
own good practical judgement. Research 
studies of statistical data are, indeed, neces- 
sary. They are all the more necessary 
when the data are incomplete and defective. 
But the results of such studies can only assist 
the formation of good practical judgement; 
they cannot be a substitute for it. 


56. The same considerations apply, with 
even greater force, to the second of the four 
objections. We are obliged to form a view 
about the rate of growth of the economy ten 
years hence, in order to take practical action 
during the next five years, and to take de- 
cisions about such action here and now. 
We have to make assumptions. There is no 
escape from that necessity. If there are 
alternative assumptions to choose from, it 
is for the responsible authorities to make 
the choice after taking into account all the 
relevant considerations, and accept respon- 
sibility for the results of the choice made 
by them. The assumptions which we have 
made can be more justly criticised as over- 
optimistic than being pessimistic. 


57. The last objection may also be easily 
met. There is no doubt whatever that the 
economy can be benefited by а substantial 
inerease in the number of educationally 
classified persons employed in farms and 
homes. But, before this benefit can be 
actually realised we must have educational 
curricula which are adapted to secure that 
result. We must have teachers who are 
competent to teach these curricula, and we 
must have pupils who appreciate the value 
of such curricula and exert themselves in 
order to secure the benefit. None of these 
conditions exists now. They have to be and 
should be brought into existence. But this 
cannot be done without counting the cost 
and estimating numbers. And it does not 
affect the conclusion about whither the 
present draft must lead. 


‚58. It is the third among the four objec- 
tions which does contain an element of vali- 
dity and does require careful study. It is 
true that the data needed for the study are 
not available. However, an attempt has 
been made to study the limited amount of 
information already available, and the re- 
sults are set out in Table 6. 


TABLE 6. EMPLOYMENT OF EDUCATIONALLY CLASSIFIED MANPOWER COMPARED WITH LISTED 
m (EDUCATIONALLY CLASSIFIABLE POSTS: (1960-61) 


(Numbers in 1:015) 


Employment of Educationally Classified Manpower 


—- 


Listed Posts 


I 2 4 5 6 
I. Industrial Employment . Higher Educated I. Industrial Esta- Higher Educational 
Manpower . 2 blishments РО" А Я 2:3 
Secondary Educated Secondary Education- 
Manpower . р al Posts 05 TS 
TOTAL ToTaL. ^ 9:8 
II. Service Employment Higher  Educated IL. Service Establish- Higher Educational 
Manpower ments 4 : Posts 1 T. 4702; 
Secondary Educated Secondary Educational m? 
Manpower Posts Е 4 27:1 
TOTAL TOTAL . ; 34°3 
III. Industrial and Service Higher Educated ТИ. Industrial and Higher Educational 
Employment . Manpower Service Establish- — Posts . а ~ 9:5 
ments 
Secondary Educated Secondary Education- 
Manpower . à al Posts . 34:6 


nS 


Тота . Ў 2459. 


59. The figures on the left hand side of 
Table 6 are taken from Table 3 and require 
no explanation. The figures on the right 
hand side of Table 6 are based ultimately 
on two sets of occupational returns, one 
relating to all public sector establishments 
in September, 1962, and the other relating 
to all reporting private sector establish- 
ments in September, 1963. The manner in 
which the data contained in these returns 
have been used is set out below: 


First. Every ^ "occupational | family" 
(classified by a three-digit code number) 
was looked into and an ad hoc judgement 
made as to whether the posts concerned are 
or are not *educationally classifiable" and if 
they were, whether they are classifiable as 
“higher educational posts" or “secondary 
educational posts". 


Secondly. The  educationally classifiable 
posts, as thus determined, were separately 
listed for industrial establishments and 
service establishments. . The listed posts 
were totalled; and allowance was made (on 
the basis of assumptions already stated) at 
separate rates for the two lists, for assumed 
growth between 1960-61 and. 1962-63. 


The resulting figures are the "computed 
'actuals" for the aggregate of all establish- 
ments and they are shown on the right 
hand side of Table 6. 


. TOTAL 8 44*I 
ee cue: r——" INE 


60. To begin with, it should be carefully 
noted that we are comparing figures which 
were not only arrived at by different 
methods of computation but which relate, 
in fact, to two quite different items altoge- 
ther. The figures on the left hand side 
relate to “classified persons” while the 
figures on the right hand side relate to 
"listed posts”. Posts listed as “Higher 
Educational Posts" are posts of which the 
functions are such that they should be per- 
formed, ordinarily, by higher educated per- 
sons. It does not, necessarily, follow that 
all higher educational posts were filled only 
by higher educated persons. Likewise it 
must be borne in mind that some among 
the listed secondary educational posts could 
have been filled by higher educated persons, 
some others by secondary educated persons, 
and yet others by educationally unclassified 
persons. One other fact to be borne in 
mind is that there is a certain amount of 
private employment in units which are clas- 
sified neither as households nor as reporting 
establishments. Figures relating to persons 
in such private employment are included 
on the left hand side of Table 6, but have no 
counterpart on the right hand side. 


61. If we bear the foregoing considerations 
in mind, the broad dimensional parity which 
is observable between the figures on the two 
sides of Table 6 is a gratifying indication 
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of the reliability of the basic data under 
study. We may, therefore, draw important 
inferences from the comparison of figures 
in Table 6. These are set out below: 


First. There were 46 lakhs of _ educa- 
tionally classified persons and 44 lakhs of 
listed posts. Тһе difference is small and 
may be set off against private non-household 
employment which remains unreported. 


Secondly. There were about 9.8 lakhs of 
listed posts in industrial establishments 
against 7.8 lakhs of educationally classified 
persons in industrial employment. It looks 
as if, at least 0.4 lakhs of higher educational 
posts (out of 2.3 lakhs) were held by secon- 
dary educated persons; and 2.0 lakhs of 
secondary. educational posts- (out of 7.5 
lakhs) were held by educationally unclassi- 
fied persons. If allowance were made for 
unreported non-household employment, the 
net proportion of listed posts held by educa- 
tionally underqualified persons wil turn 
out to be even larger. 


Thirdly. "The pattern of employment in 
service establishments appears to be the 
opposite of the pattern of employment in 
industrial establishments. There Were 343 
lakhs of listed posts in service establishments 
and 381 lakhs of educationally classiti- 
ed persons in service employment. It 
looks as if at least 2.8 lakhs of higher edu- 
cated persons (out of 10.0 lakhs) held 
secondary educational posts; while 3.8 lakhs 
of secondary educated persons (out of 28.1 
lakhs) held unlisted posts for which even 
secondary educational qualifications were 
unnecessary. If allowance were made for 
unreported non-household private employ- 
ment, it is likely that the net proportion of 
under-employment of educationally classi- 
fied persons would be somewhat smaller; but 
not perhaps very much smaller. 


62. Once again, we find that the statistical 
data tend to confirm the opinion generally 
held about the deployment of higher educa- 
ted manpower and secondary educated man- 
power in industrial establishments and ser- 
vice establishments. Do these data justify 
us in assuming that the scope for employ- 
ment (in all industries and services taken 
together) of higher educated persons and 
secondary educated persons will be substan- 
tially larger in 1975-76 than what the pro- 
jected figures of Table 5 indicate? Tf that is 


so and if we can put a figure on the increase 
to be allowed on this account, we may have 
to deduct that figure from our estimate of 
the potential number of employment-seekers 
in 1975-76. The answer to the question thus 
raised is, however, a matter for. practical 
administrative judgement; it is not.a simple 
matter for statistical computation. 


63. The relative proportion of higher edu- 
cational posts held by secondary educated 
persons in industrial establishments is not 
excessive; very probably, it reflects a correct 
preference on the part of employers for 
educationally underqualified persons with 
adequate practical experience as against 
educationally qualified persons with inade- 
quate practical experience. In forming an 
opinion on this point we should bear in 
mind that “sub-professional diploma hol- 
ders" as well as holders of university deg- 
rees are included in our definition of higher 
edueated persons. Our efforts to adapt the 
educational system to provide manpower 
suitable for industrial establishments are 
still in an early stage. 


64. Our projections call for a very rapid 
growth of employment of higher educated 
persons in industrial employment (from 
1:9 lakhs to 10:8 lakhs). Though our insti- 
tutional capacity has increased adequately, 
the process of adaptation to industrial needs 
and organisational linkage with industry 
has scarcely begun. Therefore, it is going 
to be extremely difficult to reach even up to 
11 lakhs, Іп particular, it will not be 
reached unless we succeed in developing 
` promotional-extension-education" for secon- 
dary educated manpower іп industrial 
employment, an entirely new departure yet 
to be undertaken. We shall be wise, there- 
fore, to proceed on the assumption that 
industrial employment of higher educated 
manpower is unlikely to exceed 11 lakhs in 
1975-76. This is the figure adopted in the 
higher educational perspective plan-frame. 


65. Net under-employment of higher edu- 


cated manpower in Service employment is 


employment- 
seekers, the avoidance of which 244 over- ` 
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lakhs in our trend-based projections of 
higher educated employment їп services. 
This is the figure adopted in our higher edu- 
cational perspective plan-frame. 


66. The trend-based forecast for indus- 
trial employment of secondary ^ educated 
manpower is 33 lakhs in 1975-76 (as against 
6 lakhs in 1960-61). There is, certainly, 
good scope for increasing this number. The 
supply of secondary educated manpower 
cohorts is abundant. The industrial train- 
ing institutes and. the Apprentice Act pro- 
vide the means by which the necessary 
training can be provided in order to fit the 
secondary educated persons for industrial 
employment, But there are a large number 
of practical difficulties which require to be 
overcome. These difficulties are closely 
connected with the regional imbalances in 
educational progress and industrial de- 
velopment. Surpluses of secondary edu- 
cational cohorts are thrown up in districts 
which are far removed from districts where 
secondary educational employmnt is grow- 
ing rapidly. There are language difficulties 
adding to the difficulties of distance. Young 
men in search of employment are суег- 
coming these difficulties to some extent. 
They can be given more purposive assist- 
ance than they get at present. We presume 
this will be done and we put a figure of 7 
lakhs as possible addition to ihe trend- 
based forecast and budget for 40 lakhs of 
secondary educated manpower in industrial 
employment in 1975-16. 


67. As regards secondary educated man- 
power in service employment, it would be 
unwise to plan a higher level of employ- 
ment than the figure indicated by trend- 
based projections (about 91 lakhs), since 
we are assuming that higher educated per- 
sons will continue to occupy much the same 
proportion of secondary educational posts, 
as at present, and since we know that there 
is already some measure of underemploy- 


ment. 


68. We embarked on the enquiry into the 
possibilities of industrial and service em- 
ployment of educationally classified man- 

ower in 1975-16, with a view to determine 
whether our trend-based figure for such em- 


ployment (viz. 135 lakhs) can be improv- 


ed upon. Our answer 15 that this can be 


improved upon; but only marginally. Tf, at 
the same iue we are also determined that 


the number of employment-seekers should 
be kept down to a pre-planned figure there 
is no escape from the conclusion that we 
must try to control the expansion of edu- 
cational capacity which is now taking place 
in response to demand. The control should 
be sufficient to ensure that the number of 
educational cohorts of each year will not 
exceed year after year the possible supply 
of employment of the nature which they 
seek and for which they are educationally 
prepared. With this end in view We have to 
plan “ceilings” for the year 1975-76, in res- 
pect of the total number of educated em- 
ployment-seekers as well as for the entire 
national stock of educationally classified 
manpower. 


69. Here we encounter the final difficulty. 
The educational progress is uneven as ai- 
ready noted and the problem of educational 
inflation is not the same in different parts 
of the country. There are areas where the 
expansion of the capacity of educational ins- 
titutions has still got to be stimulated. These 
areas will continue to produce increases in 
the national stock. The problem areas have 
to be identified and control measures, which 
cannot be the same for different areas or 
different levels, will have to be devised and 
implemented. It is precisely in these ereas 
where the pressure is great that the practi- 
cal difficulties of exercising control are also 
very great. It follows that with the best 
will in the world, it will not be possible to 
make any impression on the trend-based 
growth until sometime in the fifth plan 
period. Nor will it be possible to reduce 
the additions to the stock during the fifth 
Plan period by more than a fraction of the 
additions which can be foreseen as likely 
to occur in that period according to present 
trends. 


70. It is in the light of these considerations 
that we have to fix a practicable ceiling, 
(not a target), for the national stock of 
educationally classified manpower during 
1975-76. Within this ceiling we have to 
plan the size of the national stock of higher 
educated manpower and secondary educated 
manpower and their distribution in the 
major categories of employment. 


71. The net results of the foregoing consi- 
derations are set out in Table 7 which shows 
the proposed control figures for planned 
growth of the national stock of higher edu- 
cated manpower. 
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TABLE 7. PLANNED GROWTH OFEDUCA 
PROPOSED CONTRO 


TIONALLY CLASSIFIED MANPOWER— 
1, FIGURES 


(Numbers in Lakhs) 


Computed Actuals Control Figures Proposed for 
1960-61 Interim Target Year 
Higher Secondary Education- Higher Secordary Education- 
uca- Educa- ally Educa- ^ Educa- ally 
tional tional Classified tional tional 


I 


Classified 


Manpower Manpower Manpower Menpower Manpower Marpower 


3 4 5 6 7 
National Stock (TOTAL) |. з 2 Қ а 14:3 53-0 


67:3 40:0 178-0 218.0 
Industrial Employment 4 4 5°9 7:8 110 40-0 51:0 
Service Employment . Р . ‘ у А 10-0 28:1 38:1 22:0 69-0 91:0 
Industrial and Service Employment (TOTAL) 1 II*9 34-0 45:9 33:0 109-0 142:0 
Farm-Home-Employment . . . . c 10*4 11:8 4:0 4779 51:0 
Employed (TOTAL) . > . е " у 13:3 44*4 57:7 37-0 156.0 193%0 


Employment-Seekers . 


" 4 $ 3 8-6 9:6 3:0 22:0 25:0 


The figures in the foregoing table so far 
as they relate to higher educated manpower 
are those which have been adopted їп the 
higher educational perspective plan-frame. 


72. The lessons for planning which emerge 
from this discussion may be briefly recapi- 
tulated: 


First. It is necessary to keep a watch on 
the growth in the number of employment- 
seekers and the relationship between this 
number and the number of educated man- 
power cohorts. We must ensure that the 
number of employment-seekers does not 
exceed a pre-planned ceiling figure. The 
figure proposed for 1975-76 is 3 lakhs for 
higher educated employment-seekers and 22 


lakhs for secondary educated employment- 
Seekers; 


Secondly. If the objective is to be secured, 
it is necessary that there should be an over- 
all ceiling for the national stock of educa- 
tionally classified manpower. It is proposed 
that this ceiling should be 218 lakhs during 
1975-76 divided into 40 lakhs for higher edu- 
cated manpower and 178 lakhs for secondary 
educated manpower; 


‘Thirdly, Within these ceiling figures, ii 
Will be necessary to plan а very rapid 
growth in industrial employment which will 
need not merely measures for expansion of 
capacity but other measures for reform of 
the operation of the educational system; 


Fourthly. Again, it will be necessary to 
make provision for a substantial increase 
in the national stock to be employed in 
farms and homes. This will] not come about 
by trend-based growth. Specific measures 
of reform of the educational system will 
have to be planned and implemented so as 
to secure this result; and 


Fifthly. Service-employment will continue 
to be the most important sector of employ- 
ment of educationally classified manpower. 
The continuance of what is at present re- 
garded as under-employment in services is 
to be expected and accepted. Reforms have 
to be carried out in the educational system 
So as to provide the most suitable education- 
al preparation for such employment. 


CHAPTER IV. PROPOSED GROWTH OF THE NATIONAL STOCK OF HIGHER EDUCATED 
MANPOWER AND MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS THEREOF 


Section 1. EMPLOYMENT CATEGORIES 


‚73. The object of this chapter is to explain 
(in continuation of the last chapter) the 
meaning, purpose and implications of the 
statement which forms Part I of the (Draft) 
Higher Educational Perspective Plan-Frame. 


According to this statement, the national 
stock of Higher Educated Manpower may be 
visualised as broken up in one way into 
“employment categories", and in another 
way into “occupational categories”... The 
former break-up is reproduced below: 


TABLE 8. EMPLOYMENT CATEGORIES OF NATIONAL STOCK OF HIGHER EDUCATED MANPOWER 


Computed Actuals 
(1960-61) 


Employment Category 


No. in (Per cent) No. in 
Lakhs 


Control Figures for Growth 
Interim Target Year Factor 
Col. 4 


(Percent) Col. 2 


I 3 4 5 6 
Industrial Employment . d (13: 11:00 (27-5) 5:8 
Service Employment ; ma 22:00 (55:0) 2:2 

arm-Home Employment 1:42 (9-9) 4°00 (то*о) 2.8 
mployment-Seekers . 0:95 (6-6) 3:00 (7:5) 3:2 
GRAND TOTAL. . (100-0) 40:00 (100-0) 2.8 


74. The first entry in the foregoing table 
brings out the principal reason why pro- 
blems of coordination have arisen between 
the national economy as a whole and the 
national educational system. During a 
period of (approximately) 15 years, the rela- 
tive proportion of the national stock of 
higher educated manpower which is em- 
ployed in organised industries (that is to 
say, in all manufacturing and mining enter: 
prises, electric power supply enterprises, 
construction projects and publie works 
departments) has to increase from 13.4 per 
cent to 27.5 per cent. While the total stock 
increases by about 26 lakhs (from i4 lakhs 
to 40 lakhs) no less than 9 lakhs (or about 
one-third of the total increase) has to be 
diverted to industrial employment. While 
service employment is multiplied 2.2 times, 
industrial employment is multiplied 5.8 


times. 


75. This is a change in the pattern of em- 
jloyment. the like of which has never hap- 
pened before. It is generally realised that 
this change necessitates a sharp acceleration 
and expansion of certain branches of higher 


` | 
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education. But it is not yet realised by the 
authorities concerned that it calls also for 
important reforms in the structure and con- 
tent of curricula, methods of enrolment of 
pupils, and employment of teachers and the 
organization of educational administracion. 
At the same time. and in close coordination. 
with these reforms, reforms are also neces- 
sary in the existing practices.of recruitment, 
practical training and placement in employ- 
ment of higher educated manpower cohorts. 
Hence the need for what has been describ- 
ed as “manpower-planned development and 
reform of higher education", the subject 
matter of this report. 


Section II. Мазок OCCUPATIONAL 
CATEGORIES 


76. Four “major occupational categories" 
are identified for purposes of detailed plan- 
ning. These are set out and defined below: 


I Higher Educated Teaching Man- 
power. This group includes all 
persons holding university degrees 
(or sub-professional diplomas, if 
any) who work as teachers in 
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schools, colleges, 


research institutions, and includes 
persons who occupy managerial or 
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universities and for the scientific practice of me- 


other positions in educational insti- 


dicine, surgery, and the protec- 
tion of human health. 


tutions or educational administra- (c) Other Scientific and Technical Spe- 
tion (for which teaching ехрегі- i cialists. This will include all per- 
ence is ап essential qualification). sons with higher educational 
It excludes, however, holders of preparation who are performing 
teaching posts for which a univer- scientific and technical | services 


sity degree or sub-professional dip- 


loma in engineering/technology or 
medicine is an essential qualifica- (d) Public Administrative and Cor- 
Managerial Manpower 


tion, 


ТІ. Engineering Manpower. This group 
includes all persons, holding uni- 
versity degrees or sub-professional 
awards such as diplomas in engi- 
neering, irrespective of their actual 
employment. The holders of uni- 
versity degrees may be referred to 
as Professional Engineers; and the 
holders of sub-professional awards 
such as diplomas 


Technicians. 


ШІ. Scientific and Technical Manpower 
(other than I and II). This group 


porate 


other than those specified already. 


(other than I, II and III). This 
group includes (i) the holders of 
all posts in the departmental es- 
tablishments of the Governm nt cf 
India or the State Governments 
which are classified as either All 
India service posts, or Class I posts 
or as Class II posts provided that no 
such post is deemed to be included, 


as Engineering of which the holders are classifiable 
: as “Scientific and Technical Man- 


includes three sub-groups of higher power”. 
educated manpower as given in all 
below: 

(a) Agricultural/Veterinary Specialists. 


This sub-group includes agricultural 
scientists, agronomists, veterinary 
doctors, and all persons with higher 
educational preparation whose ser- 
vices are necessary for scientific 
practice of agriculture, animal hus- 


are requi 


bandry, forestry and fishery. 


power" or *Engineering Manpower" 
or “Higher Educated Teaching Man- 


(ii The holders of rosts 
corporate establishments 
(other than Government Depart- 


red. 


ments) in the public sector or re- 
porting private sector the functions 
attached to which are similar to 
those attached to posts and services 
referred to in (i) above and for which 
the same educational qualifications 


77. Table 9 below shows the approximate 


(b) Health/Medical Specialists. _ This relative. size of these four Major Оссира- 
sub-group includes physicians, tional Groups (vis-à-vis one another and 
surgeons, and all other persons the total national stock of higher educated 
with higher educational prepara- manpower). It shows also the pattern of 
tion whose services are necessary proposed growth. 

TABLE 9. MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS OF THE NATIONAL STOCK OF HIGHER EDUCATED 
MANPOWER 
Computed Actuals Control Figures for Growth: 
(1960-61) Interim Target Year Factor 


Majzr Occupational Groups 


No.in. (Percent) No, in* 
8 Lakhs 


Lakh 


———————————————————?e 


I 


2 3 
I. Higher Educated Teaching Manpower . $ . . 
II. Engineering Manpower . i Е T i 1 Е reas cs 5 
ПІ. er ae and Technical Manpower (other than I 
and i " . . . . . 5 * . 
ГУ. PublicAdministrative and Corporate Managerial E (т 
Manpower (other thanIto III) , ч 4 2:65 (18:6) 
Tortai (I то IV) . $ 8-02 (56:0) 
NATIONAL STCCK . 


14:32 (100-0) 


4 


9-00 
7°50 


6°50 
$:co 
28-00 


40:00 


Col. 4 


(Per cent) Col. 2 


5 6 
4834) Гана 
(18.8) 5:6 
(16:2) 3.6 
(12:5) 1:9 
(70-6) ETT 


(100:0) 2.8 
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78. Before assessing the significance of the 
foregoing figures, a few observations must 
be made by way of precaution. The “com- 
puted actuals” for the base year (1960-61) 
are based on data which are both incom- 
plete and defective. They are believed to 
be good enough estimates for present pur- 
poses, viz., to achieve a correct perspective 
regarding the relative numerical importance 
of each group as well as the differences bet- 
ween them in the likely rates of future 
growth. 


The figures relating to “engineering man- 
power” are based on an exhaustive survey 
which has been already carried out and 
completed in the IAMR. Similar surveys 
have been commenced in respect of other 
categories. They must be similarly carried 
out and completed in order to provide a 
firm basis for settling a higher educational 
perspective plan-frame for operational pur- 
poses. 


79. It has been explained already (vide 
para 47, Chapter III) that there is need for 
organising a system of securing “educa- 
tionally classified employment returns” and 
for preparing and publishing (on the basis 
of such returns) a regular series of "Educa- 
tionally Classified Manpower Tables". The 
work involved in organising such a system 
is not unduly difficult. A pilot attempt has 
already shown the way. It is essential that 
this attempt should be followed up and 
developed and improved from year to year. 
We assume that this will be done; and, 
meanwhile the figures now put forward will 
be treated as tentative estimates, to be re- 
placed by firmer estimates as data become 
available. 


80. On this understanding, it may be not- 
ed that the four major occupational cate- 
gories (taken together) accounted for 56 per 
cent of the national stock of higher educat- 
ed manpower during 1960-61. The relative 
proportion is expected to increase to 70 per 
cent of the national stock during the "Inte- 
rim Target Year”. Public Administrative 
and Corporate Managerial Manpower was 
the largest of the four groups in the base 
year 1960-61 accounting for 18.6 ner cent. 
But its planned rate of growth is the slow- 
est among the four, with the result that this 
group is expected to become the smallest 
of the four in the "Interim Target Year" 
accounting for only 12.5 per cent. Engineer- 
ing Manpower, on the other hand, will grow 
three times as fast. Whereas it was the 
smallest of the four groups in the base year 
1960-61, accounting for 9.3 per cent of the 


national stock in that year, it is expected to 
grow rapidly and become the second larg- 
est (18.8 per cent) in the "Interim Target 
Year". Higher Educated Teaching Man- 
power will grow somewhat less rapidly 
than engineering manpower. It ranked se- 
cond among the four groups during the base 
year and it is expected to become the larg- 
est group (22.5 per cent) in the Interim Тат- 
get Year, It is necessary to visualize these 
important changes, in advance and in the 
right perspective. Only thus will it become 
possible to set up the right kind of organi- 
sation and adopt the right kind of measures 
for bringing about the changes. Hence the 
need for what has been called the Perspec- 
tive Plan-Frame. 


81. “Manpower Planning” is regarded, all 
too often, as a mere statistical computation, 
the making of “forecasts” of requirements. 
Such forecasts, it is supposed, are to be used 
by educational authorities as the basis for 
planning expansion of educational facilities. 
This is an oversimplified and mislead- 
ing conception of manpower planning as 
well as educational planning. Such an 
oversimplification is unavoidable and per- 
haps even necessary, in the early stages of 
development of a system of governmental 
planning of the national economy. But na- 
tional economic planning has now develop- 
ed to the point where it is necessary to rea- 
lise the full implications of both manpower 
planning and educational planning. It is no 
doubt necessary that forecasts should be 
made of what would happen to require- 
ments and what would happen to supply, if 
existing arrangements about education and 
employment were allowed to continue un- 
changed. But that is only the first step. 
Having arrived at such forecasts, it would 
be necessary to substitute “control. figures” 
for “forecasts” not only in respect of supply 
but also in respect of requirements. Such 
substitution would represent “planning de- 
cisions” which give effect to policies. 


82. The foregoing observations are rele- 
vant to a correct understanding of the figur- 
es in Table 9. These figures are not simply 
“forecasts”. They are “control” figures, 
which are proposed on the basis of assump- 
tions which imply policy decisions as well 
as specific planning decisions. It should be 
emphasized that the changes in the relative 
numerical importance of the four major 
occupational groups, to which attention is 
drawn in para 80 above, will not come about 
automatically.. They will come about, as 
a result of governmental planning decisions 
taken in advance, embodied in a Perspective 
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Plan-Frame, and given effect to consistently 
year after year in successive Five Year 
Plans. 


83. One other observation is relevant at 
this stage. When manpower planning is 
undertaken on the basis of policy and em- 
bodied in planning decisions they would be 
equally binding on the agencies which em- 
ploy manpower (the source of “require- 
ments") as well as the institutions which 
provide the educational. preparation (the 
source of supply"). Higher Educated 
Manpower Planning will call on the one 
hand for changes to be made in higher edu- 
cational institutions in almost every aspect 
of the present system of educational prepar- 
ation of manpower. It will also call for 
changes to be made by | employers in the 
present systems of recruiting, training and 
employing higher educated manpower  co- 


horts. Hence the need for “reform” no less . 


than "development". 


'. SECTION Ш. HIGHER EDUCATED TEACHING 
jf MANPOWER у 


84. “Higher Educated Teaching Май- 
power" is at present produced and used 
without a plan linking production to use. 
"Considering that the national educational 
system is at the sarne time, both the pro- 
ducer and the user of this major occupa- 
tional group, problems of coordination 
should be comparatively easier to solve in 
this case than in others. Nevertheless, it is 
true that the entire national educational sys- 
tem (including all the colleges and the uni- 
versities) is expanding rapidly on the 
assumption that the supply and require- 
ments of higher educated teaching ^ man- 
power will automatically get adjusted to 
one another in the normal operation of the 
free market for teaching services. There 
is not only no plan for ensuring such adjust- 
ment, there is neither realisation nor 
acceptance of the need for such a plan. Is 
this a defect of the educational system which 
requires to be remedied? Or is it really the 
case that the educational system is best 
served by the classic principles of laissez 
faire? 


85. The answers to these questions depend 
on,the weight one attaches to efficiency in 
the operation of the educational system. It 
is entirely reasonable to hold the view that 
a certain amount of inefficiency is a price 
well worth paying in order to avoid the 
trouble of planning and in order to preserve 
existing freedoms. We think, however, that 
as educational inflation grows, the price is 
becoming too high; and it is now necessary 


that planning (which has begun for engi- 
neers) should extend to teachers as well. 
It is true that there is an overall abundance 
of degree holders, to pick teachers from. 
But there are serious imbalances between 
supply and requirements of higher educated 
teaching manpower. There is an abundance 
of teachers qualified to teach particular sub- 
jects; and shortages of teachers needed for 
other subjects. There is an abundance of 
teachers available for employment in large 
urban centres, and, at the same time, seri- 
ous difficulties in attracting and retaining 
teachers in the rural areas. Some districts 
are better favoured than others. 'These are 
quantitative imbalances. There is, above 
all, a problem arising out of the fact that the 
teaching career does not attract a tair share 
of available talent. Employment in all the 
other three occupational groups is prefer- 
тей, It is necessary, if these defects are to 
be, remoyed, that an efficient system of 
man-power-planning should be organised for 
higher educated teachers employed in the 
national educational system. ‘he needed 
planning will eall for reforms, not only in 
the conditions of employment of teachers 
but also. in existing arrangements for their 
educational preparation, 


^86. We assume that this latter view will 
be accepted by the Government of India and 
alli State Governments. It is assumed that 
they will all agree that there should be 
planned. programmes of recruitment апа 
placement of higher educated teaching man- 
power so as to secure first, that a fair share 
of available talent is attracted to the teach- 
ing profession; secóndly that rural areas and 
backward districts are helped to get the 
teachers they need; and thirdly that educa- 
tional preparation in different subjects is 
planned in relation to the number of teach- 
ers required in those subjects. These re- 
sults will not be secured unless suitable 
agencies are created and entrusted with spe- 
cific responsibility. The agencies to be set 
up for this purpose at different levels of edu- 
cation and in different territorial units must 
form part of the administrative organisation 
Which is responsible for educational deve- 
lópment, at the level, and in the territory 
Concerned. As integral parts of the organi- 
sation of higher educational administration, 
each agency must exercise control over edu- 
cational institutions in the field, allotted to 
it, so as to secure that the teaching man- 
power cohorts annually made available by 
the agency are in fact employed by the ins- 
titutions under the control of that agency. 
How can these requirements be reconciled 
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with the present ways of thinking of edu- 
cationists generally and university authori- 
ties in particular? Obviously there is a new 
problem here, It is, by no means, an inso- 
luble problem. But the first condition to 
be fulfilled in order to solve the problem is 
to convince tne educationists in general and 
university authorities in particular that this 
is, indeed, a problem and that they have to 
take an active part in solving ‘it. 


87. It is not possible, within the compass 
of this report, to spell out in detail the 
different ways in which the solution of these 
problems may be attempted. It is песеѕ- 
sary and sullicient, at this stage, to focus 
attention prominently on the fact that these 
administrative implications do exist and 
they must be accepted, if governments 
desire to go forward with manpower рјап- 
ning. It is easy enough to secure general 
acceptance "in principie” of the пеед for 
manpower planning. But it is only. when 
the implications of such planning are visua- 
lised that it becomes clear that it is not 
merely a simple process of expansion but, 15; 
accompanied by changes in existing organi- 
sation and methods of work of educational 
institutions and educational. administrative 
agencies as well as in existing practices of 
employment. of teachers. 


SECTION IV. ENGINEERING MANPOWER 


88. During the last fifteen, years, the 
Ministry of Education in the Government 
of India initiated or sponsored numerous 
educational projects. All of them depend- 
ed for their success on the cooperation they 
evoked from the State Governments. Many 
of these projects were minor ones; two 
among them can be identified as of major 
importance. One was the major project 
of reorganization of secondary schools and 
colleges which was recommended by the 
Secondary Education Commissicn. ‘The 
other was the project for planned develop- 
ment of engineering education (at the degree 
level in colleges and the diploma level in 
polytechnics). The former, it is now gene- 
rally recognised, has misfired and largely 
failed to realise the expectations of its 
sponsors. The latter, on the other hand, 
has been carried out with outstanding suc- 
сезз. It represents an achievement in the 
educational field which is analogous in its 
importance and potentiality for future. de- 
velopment, to the steel plants in the field 
of industry and the major irrigation pro- 
jects in the field of agriculture. 

89. What are the reasons behind the differ- 
ences in the course taken by these. two 
projects? What lessons does this experience 
offer us in our further efforts? There. may 


be many answers to these questions. We 
believe the best answer would be that the 
successful project was "manpower planned", 
and the other was not. The plan ot develop- 
ment of engineering education courses was 
taken up just at the right time when indus- 
trialisation was getting under way and a 
Keen demand was springing up Irom еп) 
ployers throughout the country ftor the 
services of engineering graduates and dip- 
loma-holders. Тһе plan was welcomed by 
the pupils (and their parents) when they 
found that they were getting increasing ac- 
cess to a branch of education which gave 
them virtual certainty of a satisfying career. 
The State Governments were eager to parti- 
cipate in and give efiect to the All-India 
pian, because пе beneficial eliect of the 
plan was obvious and unmistakable. These 
advantages were not present for the other 
important project. That project was acade- 
ішісаПу sound. But it was not "manpower- 
planned". It was not "number-controlled". 
In the absence of these two vital pre- 
requisites, no educational reform is likery 
to prove successful. 


90. The plan of development of engineer- 
ing education got going effectively during 
the Second Five-Year Plan period. What 
may be regarded as the first phase of this 
process has been concluded during the Third 
Plan period. The Second Plan period 
opened (at the beginning of the year 1956-57) 
with ‘a national stock of 39. thousand 
degree hoiders and 51 thousand diploma 
holders, or 90 thousand in all. By the end 
of the Second Plan period, the stock had 
gone up to 55 thousand degree holders and 
75 thousand diploma holders, or 133 thousand 
in all. lt is expected that during the cur- 
rent year when the Third Plan period 15 
ending and tie Fourth Plan is beginning, 
the stock would have gone up to 94 thou- 
sand degree holders, and 134 thousand 
diploma holders or 228 thousand in all. 


91. Thus, the increase of stock which has 
occurred during the five years of the Third 
Plan period is larger than the entire na- 
tional stock in existence at the beginning 
of the Second Plan period. The signifi- 
cance of growth of this order will not be 
fully appreciated unless it is borne in mind 
that the growth which occurred during 
the Third Plan period was the fruit of the 
developmental effort made during the 
Second Plan period. The expansion of 
capacity on an even larger scale which oc- 
curred during the Third Plan period is yet 
to bear fruit, Indeed the engineering edu- 
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cational capacity which has been built up, 
as of today, is sufficient, without any fur- 
ther increase of capacity, to assure 
the further growth of the national stock of 
engineering manpower up to 447 thousand 
at the end of the Fourth Plan Period and 
702 thousand at the end of the Fifth Plan 
Period. 


92. The programme of accelerated deve- 
lopment has achieved its purpose so suc- 
cessfully that the danger has now arisen 
of its overshooting the mark. What was an 
acute shortage only a few years ago is 
getting converted into what inight prove to 
be a visible surplus a few years hence. It 
is no longer necessary to accelerate the 
rate of growth. On the other hand it has 
become necessary 10 curb the eagerness of 
State Governments to overexpand. What 
We now need is not a target but a ceiling of 
750 thousand for the year 1975-76. 


93. This conclusion is not yet widely ac- 
cepted. It has, in fact, been vigorously con- 
tested in some very influential quarters. 
The conclusion rests, however, on exhaus- 
tive studies of which the results are set out 
and fully explained in а report issued 
recently by the ТАМЕ. Тһе operative 
recommendations contained in that report 
are reproduced below: 


“The (Draft). Perspective Schedule gives 
effect to the main conclusion of this report 
regarding the nature of expansion required. 

First, there has to be a short pause of two 

years for engineering colleges and three 

years for polytechnics. Then the pause has 
to be followed by steady expansion of intake 
capacity, at slower rate than hitherto. From 
the mid-year of the Fourth Five-Year Plan, 
it is proposed that the intake capacity of all 
engineering colleges in the country should 
be increased every year by 1500 seats; and 
the intake capacity of all polytechnics should 
be increased by 3000 seats. These proposals 
will disappoint the expectations of State 
Governments. It is hoped that the Govern- 
ment of India will find the analysis present- 
ed in this report to be sufficiently persua- 
sive and helpful in carrying conviction to 
State Governments. (It may be mentioned 
here that the proposed limitation on the rate 
of growth of aggregate intake capacity does 
not preclude any redistribution of such in- 
take capacity, where this is found desirable 
either on a territorial basis or on a speciality- 
wise basis). 

“The short pause proposed is intended, 
among other things, to enable the Govern- 
ment of India and the State Governments to 
take all preparatory measures needed for 
implementing the reforms proposed in 


various papers of the Institute including the 
First Report and the present report on En- 
gineering Manpower Survey. 

"To begin with, the present condition of 
polytechnics must be looked into and mea- 
sures taken to staff and equip them ade- 
quately and to adopt all other measures 
necessary for controlling and reducing 
wastage rates. 


“A progressive and orderly change-over 
from the present "standards" pattern to the 
poroposed “cooperative” pattern of engineer- 
ing education at degree level (as recom- 
mended in the First Report) is to be planned 
and carried out. Similar reform has to be 
planned and carried out in respect of poly- 
technic education at diploma level also. 


“Attention should be devoted to the pro- 
blem of the 'practicals, Schemes designed 
to provide them engineering education of 
the ‘extension’ pattern should be formulat- 
ed and implemented on a pilot basis to start 
with. Experience should be quickly gained 
in operating such schemes, This is especially 
necessary in respect of ‘extension’ educa- 
tion at the diploma level for ‘Matric Crafts- 
men”. Provision of such facilities for exten- 
sion education should be regarded аз the 
first charge on the developing intake capa- 
city of polytechnics. 

"It will be impossible to make such а 
beginning with these measures unless the 
agencies which employ engineering man- 
power take parallel action and important re- 
forms are carried out in their policies and 
practices regarding ^ recruitment, pre- 
employment training, promotion and provi- 
sion of facilities for in-service development 
including institutional education of the 
'extension' pattern. The nature of the 
needed reforms has been described at length 
in various papers, and may be summed up in 
two concepts. One is the concept of "Plan- 
ned Encadrement" of engineering manpower; 
the other is the concept of "Engineering 
Manpower Training Pools". It is recom- 
mended that schemes embodying these re- 
forms should be planned and implemented 
before the expiry of the Fourth Five-Year 
Plan period". 


94. It is not proposed, in this report, to 
discuss the merits of the various proposals 
for reform of the present system of engi- 
neering education which have been put 
forward in other reports. It is sufficient 
merely to urge that it should be recognised 
by the responsible authorities that they have 
now reached the end of one phase and must 
begin the next phase of the developmental 
process on which they started during the 


Second Plan Period. The emphasis must 
shift decisively from expansion of numbers 
(which was the urgent need during the first 
phase) to improvement of quality апа utility 
(which is the prime need of the second 
phase). It must be recognised that the 
second phase entails the planning and im- 
plementation of measures of reform which 
is always a much more difficult process than 
simple expansion of numbers on the basis 
of a traditionally established pattern of 
organization. There is need for reviewing 
the organization of engineering educational 
administration which has grown up on an 
ad hoc basis during the first phase. It must 
be reorganised and strengthened so that it 
may now be ‘reform oriented’. 


Section V. SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL MAN- 
POWER (OTHER THAN ENGINEERING AND 
ScIENCE-TEACHING MANPOWER) 


95. This group, as explained already, in- 
cludes two distinctive sub-groups based on 
applied biological sciences and опе other 
sub-group based on a variety of applied 
physical sciences (other than engineering). 
There are many problems relating to the 
development and reform of existing arrange- 
ments for the educational preparation of 
cohorts of this group, as well as utilisation 
of their services. It is not proposed in this 
report to discuss these problems partly be- 
cause they have not yet been studied in de- 
tail from the manpower point of view. 


96. A few observations of a general nature 
may, however, be made. The first relates 
to the question of administrative organisa- 
tion of planning and development. The 
organisation which has grown up during the 
last decade for purposes of development of 
engineering education offers a working 
model which may be usefully adopted for 
other types of specialised higher education. 
The characteristic features of this organisa- 
tion are the following: 

(i) An All-India plan envisaging targets 
of growth of the national stock, and 
targets of increase of higher educa- 
tional capacity derived therefrom. 

(ii) An effective system agreed upon 
between the Government of India 
and State Governments for reaching 
decisions regarding the distribution 
of new capacity among the different 
states. 

(iii) A similarly effective and agreed sys- 
tem for assuring the availability of 
funds for meeting both recurring 
and non-recurring expenditure on a 
continuing basis, 
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(iv) (a) An All-India Council of Speciali- 
sed Higher Education, attached to 
an appropriate Ministry of the Gov- 
ernment of India with coordinating 
committees; and an organised per- 
manent staff. (b) A Board of Spe- 
cialised Higher Education in each 
State, attached to an appropriate 
department of State Government, 
with an organised permanent staff. 


It is suggested that both in the agricul- 
tural-veterinary field, and the  health- 
medical field, it will be necessary to set up 
suitable organisation employing the  fore- 
going characteristic features. 


97. It will be noted that Agricultural 
and Veterinary specialists are included as 
one of the three important sub-groups. of 
“scientific and technical manpower other 
than engineering manpower.” This sub- 
group should be distinguished from the 
employment category earlier referred to аз 
*Farm-Home-Manpower". Тһе specialists 
referred to in this section are those required 
for “service employment” in agricultural 
and educational institutions, in agricultural 
extension organisations, in agricultural co- 
operative organisations, and 50 forth. 
Though these specialists аге functionally 
distinguishable from higher educated man- 
power engaged in practical farming, ar- 
rangements for educational preparation of 
both types of manpower must be planned 
together. - 


The concept of the diploma, a sub- 
professional award, which has been put for- 
ward in this report as an integral part of 
higher education becomes highly significant 
in this context. There is need for organis- 
ing and developing ‘“sub-professional 
courses” leading to diploma in the agricul- 
tural-veterinary field which will provide 
the “sub-professional specialists” needed in 
Farm-Service Employment, as well as higher 
educated farmers. 


Section УГ. : PUBLIC ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
CORPORATE MANAGERIAL MANPOWER 


98. Manpower-planning is commonly 
supposed to be something to do with “specia- 
lists’, and these аге sharply distinguished 
from others who аге referred to by the 
queer name of “generalists”. The latter in- 
cludes every one engaged on duties which 
ean be described as “administration” or 
“management”. They are left out of plan- 
ning calculations, which are usually limited, 
at the higher educational level to engineers, 
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doctors, scientists and teachers. The under- 
lying idea, presumably, is that any one can 
be an administrator or manager; that he 
needs no particular qualification (much less 
any professional educational preparation) in 
order to perform his functions efficiently. 


99. Whether or not such a view is explicit- 
ly declared, it is indubitable that the educa- 
tional system includes no systematically 
planned arrangements for producing 
managerial-administrative manpower, such 
as there are for the educational preparation 
of engineers, doctors and school teachers. Tn 
recent years, the B.Com. degrees have been 
on the increase; and they are meeting a 
real need even though they provide only 
‘sub-professional manpower and there is 
also a good deal of criticism about their 
adequacy even for the  sub-professional 
level. There are also some academic 
courses, mainly at postgraduate level, 
which purport to deal with public adminis- 
tration and business management at the 
professional level. They have hardly begun 
to make any very significant contribution, 
and their utility for purposes of develop- 
ment of professional manpower cannot be 
regarded as generally accepted. 


100. Does this really matter? Tt is likely 
that many people (including most public 
administrators and ^ corporate managers 
themselves) would answer this question 
without hesitation in the negative. Adminis- 
tration and management, they would say, 
are not "subjects" to be taught by academic 
реооје. They are "arts" to be practised. 
The more extreme exponents of this view 
would claim that *managers are born, not 
made". Others who concede that the arts 
can be learnt would still insist that they 
can be learnt only on the job and only 
from practising administrators and mana- 
gers. The educational system is necessary, 
in this view only for two purposes. First, it 
is needed in order to produce the cultivated 
mind and formed character which is very 
desirable (if not altogether indispensable) 
for any one who is selected to practise the 
arts of management and administration. 
But it does not much matter what subjects 
were included in his university degree: for 
he is not going to use his special knowledge 
of any of them. The educational system 
15 necessary and relevant for another pur- 
pose also. It is a convenience to. the 
agencies which recruit managerial- 
administrative manpower in as much as it 

identifies the talented few from among 
whom the selection can be made. If this 


convenience were not there, the recruiting 
agencies will have to search haystacks for 
needles. As a result, the relative propor- 
tion of wrong choices will be high, with 
consequent impairment of efficiency. 


101. If this widely held view is correct, 
there will be no need to include this group 
of manpower іп the organization оі 
manpower-planned development or reform 
of higher education. But, is this view 
correct? 


We believe that it was substantially 
correct until about twenty years ago. Since 
then however, conditions have changed so 
much and so rapidly that the widely held 
view has ceased to be valid in the new 
conditions. There are five different sets of 
considerations which converge to the con- 
clusion that the time has arrived when 
educational. preparation of managerial- 
administrative manpower must be recognis- 
ed to be a distinctive function for which 
organised educational preparation has to be 
provided in the educational system. 


102. It should be mentioned, at this stage, 
in order to remove an otherwise inevitable 
misunderstanding, that it is not intended 
or suggested that engineers, doctors, scien- 
tists and teachers are not to be employed 
in a managerial administrative capacity. 
Obviously, there is a whole range of mana- 
gerial administrative posts which are to be 
held by them. By definition we deal only 
with those posts in Government Depart- 
ments and Corporations which are to be 
filled by persons other than engineers, doc- 
tors, scientists and teachers. What are the 
five considerations which, in our view, 
require that these “other persons” should 
also be provided with specialised educa- 
tional preparation? We shall refer to this 
new type of specialised education аз “mana- 
gerial arts education”, 


103. We may begin with the problem of 
“needles in the haystack” for which, it is 
conceded, that the educational system has 
a function to perform. In the context of 
growing inflation of the educational system, 
the number of first degree holders turned 
out by our universities has grown so large 
that they have become “haystacks” them- 


_ Selves: The В.А. degree, in particular (of 


which the numbers are still the larcest) 
has virtually lost significance as a distin- 
guishing mark of educational attainment. 
There is need. therefore, for at least some 
degree of particularisation within the edu- 
cational system of the awards which are 
to be recognised as defining the feld of 
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choice. Some change in the present sys- 
tem is clearly called for on this account. 


104. The second among the considerations 
we have in mind arises out of this same 
context of educational inflation. There is 
a widespread view (especially in academic 
circles) that the problem of educational 
inflation has arisen precisely because of 
this use of the educational system, as a 
convenience provided for the benefit of the 
administrative authorities. A few years 
ago, the Ministry of Education took the 
view that this entanglement should be 
removed by effecting drastic changes in 
the rules of recruitment to the public ser- 
vices. А  higher-power committee was 
appointed. The majority of this committee 
found the problem to be somewhat more 
complicated than was believed by a minori- 
ty which took the view that higher edu- 
cational awards were wholly unnecessary 
for purposes of recruitment to any of the 
administrative services of the country. 
Eventually, no significant changes were 
made. This was not surprising, because 
the devaluation of educational awards aris- 
ing out of educational inflation renders it 
necessary that the employing authorities 
should not only maintain but actually raise 
their specifications of educational qualifica- 
tions for employment. Otherwise, the effi- 
ciency of the machinery of administration, 
already under great strain for other reasons, 
would be further impaired. It was, in our 
view, entirely unreasonable to demand that 
all Government Departments and Corpora- 
tions should create more difficulties for 
themselves in order to help the educational 
authorities avoid the troublesome tasks in- 
volved in controlling the numbers to be 
admitted to higher educational institutions. 
It was the exact opposite of a manpower- 
planned approach to the problems of deve- 
lopment and reform of higher education. 


105. For any one who is serious about the 
quality and utility of higher education, 
there is no escape from the necessity for 
instituting direct control over the growth 
of numbers enrolled in higher education. 
But if this necessity is accepted and a policy 
of direct control of numbers is formulated, 
the implementation of such a policy can 
be made very much easier than it would 
otherwise be, if the numbers required for 
recruitment by Government Departments 
and Corporations can be fixed and provided 
for by special courses in much the same 
way as the numbers required for engineer- 
ing and medicine are at present provided 
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for. If this can be done, the requirements 
of the employers can be met with a substan- 
tially better qualified supply than they are 
at present securing. At the same time, the 
pressure on the “general education” degree 
courses will be relieved. The pupils who 
have no interest in degrees (apart from their 
usé for securing managerial-administrative 
employment) will have been selected 
and siphoned off to the new course, just as 
they are at present siphoned off to the 
engineering and medical degree courses. 
Those who have tried and failed to secure 
admission to the new courses will drop out 
of the race. Here, then, is the second of 
the three considerations which lead to the 
conclusion that it is necessary to devise a 
first degree course (similar to the engineer- 
ing and medical degree courses) which may 
be recognised as the source of recruitment 
for managerial-administrative employment. 
We shall refer to such a first degree as the 
“Bachelor Degree in Managerial Arts” or 
B.M.A. degree. We take the view that 
the institution of a new B.M.A. degree is 
necessary, in order fo bring educational 
inflation under control. 


106. It must be observed at this stage 
that the process of planned selection for 
engineering and medical degree courses 
mentioned above is beginning to have an 
adverse effect on the availability of high 
calibre talent suitable for recruitment to 
managerial-administrative employment. This 
does not, necessarily, mean that such em- 
ployment has ceased to бе coveted: The 
new development is that there is virtual 
certainty of a satisfying career for persons 
selected for engineering and medical degree 
courses for the reason that these courses 
are “manpower-planned”. For those who 
are not so selected, the future is a gamble. 
Naturally, this consideration weights the 
choice and results in a distorted pattern of 
distribution of talent. There is need for 
removing this distortion by ensuring that 
the allocation of talent to the higher aca- 
demic as well as all other professional fields 
is effected at one and the same stage of 
the educational process. This, then, is the 
third among the considerations which have 
Jed us to the conclusion that a new ВМА. 
degree is necessary. It is the means by 
which talented pupils who are identified as 
suitable for higher academic and profes- 
sional fields may be distributed among 
those fields with the maximum usefulness 
to the nation and the maximum satisfaction 
to the individual pupils themselves. 
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107. The three foregoing considerations 
would be valid even if the traditional view 
is still true that, for purposes of adminis- 
tration and management, it does not matter 
much what kind of university education is 
provided, so long as it is good quality edu- 
cation. But the process of planned deve- 
lopment has brought our country to a 
stage where this is no longer true. It has 
become highly desirable, if at all possible, 
that every new recruit to the ranks of 
managerial-administrative manpower should 
achieve a common understanding of the 
complex organization of the democratic 
nation-state, and its increasingly planned 
national economy whose affairs he will be 
managing. Whatever may be the particular 
business. of the particular government, de- 
partment or corporation he may be serving, 
he will find that the business transacted in 
all of them has become interconnected 
because of our new system of planning. A 
basie stock of knowledge of the Constitu- 
tion. and laws of our country, of the work- 
ing of our national economy, as well as our 
political, administrative and cultural insti- 
tutions, and finally of the objectives and 
methods of our new system of organising 
development through Five Year Plans, has 
now become a required minimum qualifica- 
tion for the entire national stock of 
managerial-administrative manpower. Тһе 
institution of anew BiM.A. degree will make 
it possible to equip every new entrant to 
the ranks of managerial-administrative 
manpower with this basic stock of neces- 
sary knowledge with maximum efficiency, 
This is our fourth consideration, 


108. It brings us to the last among all the 
reasons in favour of the reform proposed. 
The establishment of this concept of a na- 
tional stock of  managerial-administrative 
manpower with the functions thus specified 
and a nationally uniform system of educa- 
tional preparation for the performance of 
these functions will make a far-reaching 
contribution to the processes of national 
integration. All publie administrators and 
all corporate managers, no matter where 
they are working and on what particular 
activity they may be engaged; will come to 
regard themselves as members of different 
cadres of one and the same public service. 


109. In the light of the foregoing explana- 
ton, it is hoped that the Government of 
India and the State Governments will feel 
persuaded that it is necessary to plan and 
implement a new programme of reform of 
higher education, in order to provide plan- 
ned educational preparation for the supply 
of -managerial-administrative manpower 
cohorts ‘needed ‘by ^ Government Depart- 
ments and ‘Corporations, The Bachelor 
Degree in Managerial Arts (or B.M.A.) is 
suggested as a convenient name by whicb 
the new: programme may be understood 
and popularised. Obviously, special machi- 
пегу will be needed for the purpose, The 
machinery evolved during the last decade 
for. manpower-planned development of 
engineering education offers a good work- 
ing model. "We shall revert to this sugges- 
tion in the final chapter of this report, 


——— 
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CHAPTER V. PROPOSED GROWTH OF THE ANNUAL OUT-TURN OF HIGHER 
EDUCATIONAL COHORTS AND THE DIFFERENT LEVELS AND TYPES HERHOR 


SECTION I. PRELIMINARY. REMARKS 


110. Let us briefly recall the conclusions 
we have reached so far about the national 
stock of higher educated manpower: 


First. This stock is growing rapidly from 
year to year. In terms of overail numbers, 
further growth needs no stimulation, On the 
other hand, it needs curbing. From just 
over 14 lakhs in the base year 1960-61, we 
should‘plan for its growth up to 40 lakhs in 
the interim target year (which is, at the 
earliest, 1975-76). This figure of 40 lakhs 
is not a “target”; it is a “ceiling”. The most 
important criterion for regulating the fur- 
ther growth is the need for ensuring that 
the number of “higher educated 
employment-seekers” is prevented from 
becoming unduly large. 


Secondly. We have an existing pattern of 
use of this national stock of higher educat- 
ed manpower. This pattern of use is reflect- 
ed in the distribution of the stock in differ- 
ent employment categories and different 
occupational groups. This pattern is chang- 
ing as a result of planned development of 
the national economy. We must visualise 
the changes which will occur in future years 
and plan these changes so as to meet effi- 
ciently the manpower requirements of the 
growing economy including the growing 
educational system. This entails the setting 
оғ "targets"; as welloas "ceiling" (both. of 
which we refer to as "control figures") for 
the interim target year, іп respect: of the 
principal employment categories and the 
major occupational groups. These targets 
and ceilings have to be set within the plan- 
пей ceiling for the national stock аз а whole. 


Thirdly. The foregoing targets and ceil- 
ings Will need specific measures Lor simu- 
lating the rates of growth at some Jevels and 
in some types of higher education, as well 
as the need for curbing the rates of growth 
at other levels and in other types. For the 
same reason there will be need for specific 
measures for stimulating the rate of growth 
of institutions located in some parts of the 
country and curbing the rate of growth of 


institutions located in some other parts of 
the country. 


Fourthly. There wll be. need not only 
for planning the growth of higher education 
on the pattern as at present organised, there 
will be need also tor bringing about im- 
portant reforms in that organization so as 
to secure that the matching of supply and 
requirements is effected. in respect of the 
different levels and. different types of. the 
major occupational groups with the maxi- 
mum practicable efficiency. Hence, the need 
not only for "manpower-planned. develop- 
ment" but also for “manpower-planned re- 
form" of higher education. 


111. Stimulating the rates of growth of 
education (at any level and of any type and 
in any area) is a highly popular unuertak- 
ing. The governments concerned сап be 
expected to do it with eagerness, the ауай- 
ability of necessary funds being the' only 
limiting factor. It is a very different matter 
when it comes to the institution of controls 
on growth. How to organise controls which 
are necessary but unpopular is a problem 
which ‘still awaits a solution. Again, the 
idea that organisational structures should be 
reformed is generally acceptable. It is only 
when the idea gets crystallized to the point 
of formulating a specific scheme of reform 
affecting particular institutions, that resis- 
tances emerge which usually suffice to ren- 
der the scheme still-born. These аге in- 
escapable practical limitations | which 
governments encounter in every field in- 
cluding education. There is not much use 
in proposing measures of» control and 
reform which will prove to be too difficult 
for governments to put through. At the 
same time, it must be recognised that unless 
difficulties are faced in time and overcome 
to the extent practicable, the problem gets 
worse and worse. 


112. It is because. of these considerations 
that the need arises for the “control figures” 
which are set out in the statement which 
forms Part II of the Higher | Educationa: 
Perspective Plan-Frame. It is the purpose 
of this chapter to explain the meaning, pur- 
pose, and implications of these figures so as 
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to enable a judgement to be made about 
whether the degree of control envisaged by 
these figures is practicable. If the ngures 
proposed call for measures which are deem- 
ed to be too difficult, they may be resettled 
so as to reduce the difficuities. But a frame- 
work of contro] figures is needed in order to 
enable the implications of policy decisions 
to be clearly understood and accepted before 
these decisions are made. It will be noted 
from the statement under discussion that 
“computed actuals” are furnished for the 
years 1956-57 and 1961-62 and the “control 
figures” are furnished for the interim target 
year. A recent five-year period was chosen 
im order to bring out the recent rate of 
growth and to enable it to be compared with 
the proposed rate of growth. 1961-62 was the 
first year of the Third Plan period. It hap- 
pened to be the latest year for which official 
data supplied by the Ministry of Education 
were available when the present studies 
were started. Hence the choice of the five- 
year period ending with 1961-62, as the base 
period, even though 1960-61 is the base-year 
tor other purposes. 


SECTION П. HIGHER EDUCATIONAL COHORTS AND 
HIGHER EDUCATED MANPOWER COHORTS 


113. Higher Educational Cohorts of any 
year include (ав already explained) ай 
persons who receive any university degree 
or any sub-professional diploma ш that 
year. This number (it is computed) was 
127,700 in the year 1956-57, and it increased 
to 210,500 in the year 1961-62. During this 
five-year period the annual out-turn increas- 
ed by 82,800. The average annual increase 
was. 16,560. 


114. The proposal is that the control fig- 
ure for the interim target year (which we 
shall assume provisionally to be fixed for 
1975-76) should be 400,000. During the 
fourteen-year interval between 1961-62 and 
1975-76, the increase should be limited to 
189,500. Тһе average annual increase will 
be 13,536. This may be compared with the 
average annual increase of 16,560 already 
attained before 1961-62. The average ап- 
nuai increase has, no doubt, risen still higher 
during the Third Plan period. It is obvious 
that this will imply a substantial slowing 
down of the rate of growth during the 
Fourth and Fifth Plan periods. This slow- 
ing down will have to be brought about 
through suspension of further expansion in 
some parts of the country and reduction of 
the rate of expansion which would have 
been otherwise undertaken in some other 

parts of the country. At the same time, 


expansion will have to be stimulated in 
those parts ог the country which are lagging 
too far behind the national average. 


115. A certain number of higher educa- 
tional cohorts who have completed Regional 
Higher Education will be re-enrolled in 
National Higher Њаисаџоп every year. 
These are the pupils admitted to post- 
graduate courses (М.А., М.Бе. etc.) as well 
аз professional degree courses to which ad- 
mission is limited to pupils who have already 
taken their first degrees. It should be re- 
ealled that the National Higher Educational 
degree courses include what may be called 
the “pedagogical” courses, which are known 
by diferent names (В.Т., B.Ed. etc.). They 
account for a large proportion of re- 
enrolment. Such re-enrolment of persons 
with regional higher education, re-enrolled 
in national higher education, accounted {ог 
35,000 cohorts (out of 127,700) in the year 
1956-57; and 60,000 cohorts (out of 210,500) 
in the year 1961-62. 1t is proposed as the 
contro] figure for 1975-76, that the number 
of cohorts re-enrolled in higher education 
should be held down to 75,000 (out of 
400,000). 


116. The proposed control figure {ог re- 
enrolment has probably been reached al- 
ready. The proposal to limit the number 
might thus seem to tall for a complete stand- 
still in National Higher Education. That is 
not, however, the case. For the proposal is 
tied up with another proposed decision of 
educational reform policy. "This policy en- 
visages the development (side by side with 
the ordinary B.A./B.Sc. degree courses ої 
regional higher education) of academic 
honours degree courses, as well as profes- 
Sional first degree courses of National 
Higher Education. This ig necessary (as ex- 
plained in the last chapter) tor two purposes. 
One is to secure that a fair share of talent- 
ed pupils is attracted to courses which lead 
to different professional careers and to cor- 
rect the distorted distribution which is tak- 
ing place at present for the reason that 

manpower-planned development" applies 
only to engineering and medical degree 
courses and not to others. At the same time, 
it will be one of the measures needed for 
securing another important purpose. That 
is to diminish the pressure for admission to 
the B.A/B.Sc. degree courses and thus help 
to control educational inflation. It is only 
when this reform is carried through that we 
shall be able to claim that our first degrees 
of national higher education are of the same 
standard as the first degrees awarded by 


universities in all education: ~ 
countries of the world, E roe 
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117. The effect of the proposed restriction 
of the rate of growth on the scope for expan- 
sion of national higher education is explain- 
ed below: 


The total number of higher educational 
cohorts who received National Higher Edu- 
cational awards (including pedagogical de- 
grees) was 48,700 in 1956-57. The number 
increased to 81,400 in 1961-62. The increase 
was 32,700 during five years; the average 
annual increase was 6,540. 


The control figure proposed for 1975-76 is 
150,000. This permits an increase of 68,600 
during 14 years; or an average annual in- 
crease of 4,900. It will thus be seen that the 
proposed clamp-down on re-enrolment does 
not entail a stand-still of National Higher 
Education. There is adequate scope for ex- 
pansion, even though such expansion would 
be strictly controlled. 


118. The net contribution which the edu- 
cational system makes to the growth of 
higher educated manpower is measured by 
the number of higher educated manpower 
cohorts; that is to say, the number of higher 
educational cohorts, net of re-enrolment in 
higher education. This number was 92,700 
in 1956-57; and it rose to 150,500 in 1961-62. 
The increase over five years was 57,800. The 
average annual increase Was 11,560. The 
control figure proposed for 1975-76 is 325,000. 
This will permit an increase of 174,500 over 
a fourteen-year period. The average annual 
inerease would be 12,464. This comparison 
between 12,464 апа 11.560 is worth noting. 


Even though the annual out-turn of higher 
educational cohorts at the national level is 
proposed to be increased more slowly bet- 
ween 1961-62 and 1975-76 (13,536) than bet- 
ween 1956-57 and 1961-62 (16,560), the annua: 
out-turn of higher educated manpower co- 
horts at the national level is planned to 
grow faster. This will prove to be possible, 
because of the proposed reform which will 
inerease the relative proportion of academic 
nonours degree courses and professional first 
degree courses in national higher education. 


The superior efficiency of academic 
honours degree courses as compared with 
the present M.A./M.Sc. degree courses can 
thus be established on several grounds. 


Section III. DIFFERENT TYPES OF NATIONAL 
HIGHER EDUCATIONAL COHORTS 


119. As explained in an earlier chapter. 
what we call higher education includes 
much that is not recognised as higher edu- 
cation in educationally developed countries. 
That part, which is clearly sub-standard in 
this sense is now identified as Regional 
Higher Education. National Higher Educa- 
tion is what is already up to standard or can 
be readily levelled up. The annual out-turn 
of National Higher Education is computed 
to have increased from 48,700 in 1956-57 to 
81,400 in 1961-62, The average annual in- 
crease during this five-year period was 6,540. 
Table 10 shows how the foregoing increase 
was distributed among different types of 
national higher educational cohorts. 


TABLE 10, OBSERVED GROWTH OF NATIONAL HIGHER EDUCATIONAL COHORTS (1956-57 To 1961-62) 


Type of National Higher Educational Number of Cohorts Average Annual 

Cohorts ees Increase 1956-57/ 
1956-57 1961-62 1961-62 

1, Academic. Pedagogical Educational Science 7,400 12,100 940 

с онна (35.2) (14.9) (14.4) 

Arts 23,600 41,600 3,600 

(48.5) (51.1) (55.0) 

'TorAL (I) 31,000 53,700 45540 

(63.7) (66.0) (69.4) 

II. Professional Specialised Educational Engineering 45800 9,500 940 

Chore! sii (9.8) (1.7) (14.4) 

Agricultural Veterinary, 8,500 8,500 6,00 

Health, Medical etc., (11.3) (10.4) (9.2) 

Commercial, Legal, Ad- 73400 9,700 460 

ministrative etc. (15.2) (11.9) (7.0) 

'Torar (П) . 17,700 27,700 2,000 

(36.3) (34.0) (30.0) 

Grann Тота! (I and II) 48,700 81,400 6,540 

(100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 


Б. PEU AM = р 
Figures within brackets represent percentages to the respective column totals. 
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120. The figures in Table 10 are highly 
instructive and call for the following com- 
ments: 


(a) Nearly two-thirds of the cohort out- 
turn of 1956-57 were ‘“academic- 
pedagogical”. “Professional-Special- 
ised” cohorts numbered little more 
than one-third. This. was bad 
enough because even the “pedagogi- 
cal” element, like the rest of the 
“academic” education, was being 
provided in an aimless manner. But 
the trend of growth between 1956-57 
and 1961-62 was, making а bad 
situation worse. Out of the increase 
of capacity which was occurring 
during the five-year period, as 
much as 69:4 per cent was appro- 
priated by the “academic pedago- 
gical” type courses, with the result 
that the relative proportion of out- 
turn of this type actually increased 
from 63:7 per cent to 66:0 per cent. 


(b) Within the “Academic-Pedagogical” 
type, science courses accounted for 
15-2 per cent and arts courses for 
48:5 per cent in 1956-57. This again 
was bad enough. But the trend was 

à worse. The Arts courses were ap- 
propriating more than their own ex- 
cessive share of new capacity, with 
the result that the relative propor- 
tion of academic pedagogical science 
courses failed to increase (there 

маз а slight drop from 15:2 per 
cent to 14:9 per cent) while the re- 
lative proportion of  academic- 
pedagogical arts courses increased 
from 48°5 per cent to 51-1 per cent. 

(c) Within the professional-specialis- 
ed type, engineering courses alone 
improved their share from 9:8 per 
cent to 11-7 per cent, while all other 
Sciences—based specialised courses 
dropped from 11-3 per cent to 10-4 
per cent. Тһе specialised arts 
courses (which prepared pupils for 
commerce, law, administration and 
other specific careers) dropped even 
more from 15-2 per cent to 11:9 per 
cent, 


121. We have already seen that there is 
an educational inflation which is causing un- 
controlled expansion to take place, so as to 
create increasing unemployment and under- 
employment. We now see that the trend of 
growth of the different types of higher edu- 
cation was such as to reinforce this ten- 
dency. Specialised educational courses which 


offer a prospect of utility: and employability 
were losing ground. Science courses were 
tailing to gain ground but there was excess 
growin in arts courses which provided no 
specitic preparation for any career except 
as teachers of arts subjects. Naturally when 
an abundant supply of higher educated man- 
power cohorts who are prepared for no other 
employment except teaching arts subjects 
is made available, the institutions find it 
easier to expand in arts than in science. We 
recognise here the characteristic features о: 
an inflationary spiral. There is no arrange- 
ment in the present system of educational 
administration whereby any authority. сат 
ensure that the educational institutions are 
prevented from taking this easy but useless 
course and assisted to take the more dufficult 
but also more useful and necessary course. 


Each institution decides for itself how it 
wants to expand; and it clears its proposed 
decision with the university. Тһе univer- 
sity applies only academic criteria and au- 
ihorises expansion if teachers and physical 
facilities are available. Neither the univer- 
sity, nor any government department pos- 
sesses either the power or the responsibility 
of applying any other criteria designed to 
secure control.of numbers. 


122. It is not sufficient to say about this 
situation, that there is no planning, It. is 
necessary to go further and observe that, 
even if planning had been there, it would 
have served по purpose because there was 
no authority. exercising that measure of con- 
trol over the system which is necessary for 
giving effect to any plan. The institution of 
any control of this kind will obviously run 
counter to all current habits 9f thinking. 
What will happen to the 'autonomy' of 
universities? The answer to this question 
must be a counter-question: 'Autonomy in 
what and for what purposes? The courts 
of this country administer the law; they do 
not make it; that is done by legislatures. 
The Publie Service Commissions of this 
country do not create posts; that is done by 
governments; but the commissions make 
ihe selections for appointments to these 
posts. The courts are autonomous; so are 
the Publie Service Commissions. The uni- 
versities cannot be more autonomous than 
the courts or the Publie Service Commis- 
sions. They are institutions created by law, 
and supported by public funds in order that 
they may serve the public purpose of orga- 
nising the educational preparation of high- 
er educated manpower. If the legislatures 
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concerned should now deem. it fit to impose 


new: duties and responsibilities on universi- 
ties in furtherance of a plan of develepment 
and reform of the educational system ac- 
cepted by them, then the universities should, 
obviously, be ready to perform the new du- 
ties and discharge the new responsibilities 
to the satisfaction of the legislatures. 


This, it must be observed, is one of the 
necessary implications of acceptance of the 
policy proposed in this report. Let us as- 
sume that this implication will be accepted. 


123. We proceed to examine to what ex- 
tent the control figures proposed for the In- 
terim Target Year (assumed to be 1975-76) 
will help to correct the faulty trend of 
growth which took place between 1956-57 
and 1961-62. This may be seen from -the 
figures in Table 11. 


124. We may repeat the warning given at 
earlier stages that the figures we have given 
are not intended to be and should not be 
regarded as sacrosanct. They are the results 
of a necessarily incomplete study of un- 
avoidably incomplete data. The figures can 
and should be reviewed and revised in the 


light of fuller study of more complete data. 
Meanwhile, they are as good as any that 
сап be had. and they suffice for the purpose 
in view: which is to carry conviction to. the 
responsible authorities about the need for 
perspective planning of a different kind 
from the one with which we are familiar and 
to indicate the implications of such planning 
for policy and administration. With this 
explanation. the figures in Table 11 may be 
studied and compared with those of Table 
10. They suggest important conclusions 
which will be now presented. 


125. The average annual increase of over- 
all out-turn during the perspective planning 
period (1961-62 to 1975-76) will be only 4.900. 
as compared with 6,540 during the ‘base 
period (1956-57 to 1961-62). In general. 
therefore, increase in the number of seats 
wil have to be permitted much more spar- 
ingly in future than hitherto. 


126. This control will have to operate 
strictly on academic pedagogical educa- 
tion. Compared to 4,540 in the base period, 
the average annual increase during the pers- 
pective planning period can only be 1,879. 


TABLE ІТ(РЕОРО5ЕО) GROWTH OF NATIONAL HIGHER EDUCATIONAL COHORTS (1961-62 to 1975-76) 


Type of National Higher Educational Cohorts 


I. Academic-Pedagogical Educational Science 
Cohorts M 


Torat (I) 


Number. of Cohorts Average 


—— Annual 
Computed Control Increase 
Actuals Figures 1961-62/ 
1961-62 1975-76 1975-76 
қ қ 12,100 30,000 1,27 
(14:9) (20:0) (26:1 
1, 50,000 600 
51-1) (33:3) (12:2) 
53,700 80,000 1,879 
(66-0) (53:3) (38:3) 


шо gühwollo of? AMAI eni vd bouei ter sit шішіш аган а-на Brossa 


i jalised Educational. Engineering . 9.500 30,000 1,464 

Шы emer Specialis! j е ais бее) 64 
Agricultural, Veterinary, Health, $500 20,000 821 

Medical, etc. (10-4) (13:4) (16:8) 

Commercial, Legal, Administrative 9,700 20,000 736 

etc. (11:9) (13-3 (15:0) 

Torar (ID . 27,700 70,000 3,021 

(34:0) (46:7) (61:7) 

қаз : . 81,400 150,000 4,900 
Granp Тота“ (I and 11) Р бы в) бнг 


*Figures within brackets represent percentages to the perspective column totals, 
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Within this type, science courses wil] fare 
better with an average annual increase of 
1,279 in the perspective planning period as 
against 940 in the base period. On the other 
hand, control must be very strict indeed in 
тезресі of academic-pedagogical arts cours- 
ез. The scope for increase is very limited. 
As against an average annual increase of 
3,600 during the base period, this has to be 
only 600 for the perspective planning period. 
Tt is likely that this scope has already been 
exhausted by uncontrolled increases during 
the Third Plan period. 


The figures suggest that there will Ье 
need for a stoppage of expansion during the 
Perspective Pianning Period of the M.A. 
degree course in many parts of the country 
accompanied by а cut-back and diversion to 
professional-specialised arts courses in 
many. other parts. 


127. The position is of course different in 
respect of  professional-specialised educa- 
tion. As against an average annual increase 
of 2,000 during the base period, we can have 
3,021. during the Perspective Planning 
Period. Тһе scope exists in each of the 
three different types of professional special- 
ised education. 


So far as engineering education is con- 
cerned, the organization needed for planned 
development has already been built up effi- 
ciently and there is no doubt whatever that 
the increase of out-turn indicated by the pro- 
posed control figure will be attained. The 
problem (as already explained) is how to 
curb the local pressures which are forcing 
State Governments to over-expand the sys- 
tem; and how to persuade the engineering 
educational authorities to recognise the 
need for and to concentrate on reforms de- 
signed to bring about better adaptation of 
educationa] preparation to the changing pat- 
tern of employment. The problems of еп- 
gineering education are the problems of the 
second phase of development. The first 
phase is yet to begin in respect of other 
types of education. No proper system for 
organization of planned development has 
come into existence (except, to а limited 
extent for medical education). There is a 
great deal to be done (and done quickly) 
if the proposed control figures (which are 
targets and not ceilings) are to be made 
effective in respect of planned educational 
preparation of agricultural and veterinary 
specialists, health specialists, school teach- 

ers, college teachers, corporate managers 
and public administrators. 


SECTION IV. PROFESSIONAL-SPECIALISED EDUCA- 
TION AND SUB-PROFESSIONAL-SPECIALISED 
EDUCATION. 


128. We have used the expression “Pro- 
fessional-specialised" education, in order to 
distinguish certain courses of education 
from others which are referred to as “Аса- 
demic-pedagogical”. This terminology is 
appropriate at the level of national higher 
education. The pupils who have success- 
fully completed professional-specialised 
education, may be properly described as 
“professional” manpower if they succeed in 
securing the type of employment for which 
they have been prepared. There are paral- 
lel courses at the level of Regional Higher 
Education which may be described as “ѕџр- 
professional-specialised”. For purposes of 
organising mannower-planned development 
of higher education, it becomes necessary to 
determine an optimum proportion in the 
out-turn at the two levels. 


129. So far as engineering education is 
concerned, it will be observed that the out- 
turn of degree holders and sub-professional 
diploma holders were respectively 4,800 and 
5,000 during 1956-57. the ratio was very 
nearly one to опе. During 1961-62, the out- 
turn was 9,500 and 10,400. The ratio was im- 
proving in favour of sub-professional dip- 
loma holders, but only slowly. According 
to the proposed control figures, the out-turn 
during 1975-76 will be 30,000 degree holders 
to 50,000 sub-professional diploma holders. 
There will be a distinct improvement in 
favour of diploma holders, but the ratio 
would still be only 3:5. 


130. Is this the right ratio to plan? There 
are a great many people who will answer 
the question unhesitatingly in the negative. 
The subject has been studied іп depth in 
relation to the mechanical engineering and 
electrical engineering specialities. The ге- 
sults of the study are set out in the second 
report of the engineering manpower survey 
issued by the ТАМЕ. The following con- 
clusions emerge from the survey. 


First. The widespread view about the 
optimum ratio is based on conditions pre- 
ма па in countries where industries de- 
veloped slowly over a long period and where 
the general educational level of skilled 
workers is high. Conditions in our country 
are the exact opposite. They are more 
nearly comparable with those prevailing in 
the USSR during its second plan period. 
This comparison shows that our ratios are 
appropriate to our conditions. 
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Secondly. It is, in any case, quite un- 
profitable to debate this issue, because the 
composition of the supply is now predeter- 
mined for several years in advance. There 
are several practical limitations on the pos- 
sibility of making quick changes in this 
composition. ~ 


Thirdly. It follows that employers must 
be prepared to employ engineering gradua- 
tes and diploma holders in the proportion 
indicated by the control figures. At the 
same time educationists must be prepared 
to make changes in existing curricula and 
make other adaptations of their existing 
educational practices so that the pupils are 
better prepared than they are for the types 
of employment on which they are likely to 
enter. This is the reason why reforms are 
urgently needed. Experience shows that en- 
gineering educationists (by and large) are 
insufficiently responsive to this new require- 
ment. This defect cannot be removed un- 
less changes are effected in the manage- 
ment of educational institutions and orga- 
nization of engineering educational admi- 
nistration. The tasks of the second phase 
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131. In respect of specialised scientific 
education (other than engineering educa- 
tion) the ratio of  professional-specialised 
education to  sub-professional specialised 
education was 5:2 in 1956-57 and 17:10 in 
1961-62. The proposed control figures would 
improve the ratio in favour of sub- 
professional-specialised education up to 1:1. 
Here again, it is not a question of what is 
an ideal ratio, but how fast (in practice) the 
ratio can be improved. Similar considera- 
tions apply to commercial, legal, administra- 
tive and other specialised arts education. 


132. Once again we are led to comment 
on the striking progress made during the 
lirst phase of development of engineering 
education and how it serves as a model for 
other branches of education. There is ur- 
gent need for devising sub-professional 
courses leading to diplomas in the other 
fields and developing them institutionally 
with the same speed and energy which has 
been displayed during the last ten years in 
the development of polytechnics. This con- 
clusion will also help to explain the import- 
ance we attach to the inclusion of sub- 


need men who are employment-oriented professional courses in our definition of 
and reform-minded. higher education. 
—M 
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PTE - PROPOSED GROWTH OF PUPIL: ENROLMENT -AND 'TEACHER-EMPLOY- 
MENT IN HIGHER EDUCATIONAL. INSTITUTIONS: AND. FINANCIAL PROVISION FOR 
DIRECT EXPENDITURE THEREON 


SECTION. I. PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


133, For planning the development of 
higher education, we start with the national 
stock. of higher educated manpower, We 
plan the growth of this manpower stock 
with targets determined by effective demand 
and ceilings determined by effective usabi- 
lity. From these targets and ceilings for 
planned: growth ов manpower stock, we de- 
duce targets and ceilings for planned growth 
ofii higher- educated manpower ‘cohorts. 
From these again we deduce targets and 
ceilings»for planned growth of higher edu- 
cational cohorts. Тһе last step constitutes 
the link which: binds together higher edu- 
cated: manpower planning and higher edu- 
cational planning. It is the strength of this 
link; which: determines: whether the educa- 
tional development | process is efficiently 

educational system. 


[Note: The foregoing concept. of in- 
terrelated but . separate. planning 
processes requires to be emphasis- 

This is necessary because it is 
nowhere clearly formulated at pre- 


sent. Educational planning and^ 


manpower planning are two differ- 
ent things. One is not part of the 
other. They intersect, Manpower 
planning is one aspect (just as fin- 
ancial planning, апа material- 
supply planning are two other 95- 
pects) of the entire process of plan- 
ned development of the national 
economy including the national 
educational system.] 


134. It is relatively easy to compute the 
relationship between the numbers of pupils 
required to be enrolled in order to assure 
the supply, in planned numbers, of educa- 
tional cohorts. We must thus plan the 
growth of enrolment of pupils. A growth 
plan for employment of teachers can be de- 
duced from the growth plan for enrolment 
of pupils. Finally a growth plan for allo- 
cation of funds can be deduced from the 
foregoins growth plan. 'This is the basis on 
which Part III of the Higher Educational 
Perspective Plan-Frame has been construct- 
ed. The calculations are briefly explained 
in the sections which follow, together with 


their implications for policy and adminis- 
tration. 


SECTION П. ENROLMENT оғ PUPILS 


135. As we аге operating on a scheme of 
standardised classification of curricula and 
awards which differs from the conventional 
classification adopted for compilation of 
official statistics, it has become necessary to 
undertake special computations for deter- 
mining the actuals of 1956-57 and 1961-62 
(the years which define our base period). 
This fact should be borne in mind while 
studying the relevant figures. 


136. Against ап aggregate  out-turn of 
48,700 cohorts who received National Higher 
Educational awards during the year 1956-57, 
it is computed that there were 116.000 
pupils enrolled in the related’ curricula. The 
enrolment-out-turn ratio in that year was, 
therefore, 2.4:1. Тһе corresponding figures 
of enrolment and out-turn during the year 
1961-62 were 205,000 and 81,400. The en- 
rolment-out-turn ratio during that year was 
25:1. As control figures for the interim 
target year, it is proposed to adopt 750.000 
for enrolment and 150,000 for out-turn. The 
enrolment-out-turn ratio will then be 5:1. 
This large increase in the enrolmen t-out-turn 
ratio is the most important distinguishing 
feature of the higher educational perspec- 
tive plan-frame. Such a large increase is 
proposed because we have postulated a 


vadical reform of the Structure of national 
higher education. 


_ 137. At present, National Higher Educa- 
tional Curricula consists of the following: 


First, Higher Pedagogical Degree Cour- 
Ses. These are Һе ВТ. or B.Ed. 
degree courses which are usually 
of only one year's duration. 


Secondly, National Academic Deuree 
Courses, These are the M.A /М 5с. 
degree courses which are usually 
of two years' duration; and 


Thirdly, Professional-specialised Degree 
Ourses. These are (a) first degree 
courses (e.g, engineering /medicine) 
which are usually of four or five 
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years’ > duration” and (b) ^ second 
degree courses '(e.g.,'law) which are 
usSually-of-two years’ duration. 


И we strike the weighted average of'all the 
courses we: shall get the average duration 
of the National-Higher Educational-Curri- 
cula which is-likely to have been isome- 
what elose to.2:1-during 1956-57 as-well as 
1961-62. The enrolment-out-turn ratio will 
be:somewhat higher than this. average dura- 
tion; as/allowance һа %о be made partly for 
drop-outs, partly for stagnation and: partly 
also for growth in enrolment during the 
interval between enrolment and awards. 


138. There are a number of different re- 
forms ‘which we envisage as likely to have 
been implemented during the Perspective 
Planning Period and which will have the 
effect of increasing the enrolment-out-turn 
ratio, 


First. Improvement of the organization 
of-higher-pedagogical education is 
an-essential feature of planned re- 
form of national higher education. 
As part of ihis improvement, we 
have in view the constitution of 
two-year courses, ‘admission to 
which is to be made after the penul- 
timate year of Regional Academic 
Degree Courses. 


Secondly. Existing National Academic 
degree courses of two years’ dura- 
tion are to be progressively replac- 
ей Бу: Academic (Honours) degree 
courses of four ‘years’ duration, for 
several reasons which have’ been ex- 
plained already. 


Thirdly. Those professional specialised 
degree courses which are at present 
organised as second degree courses 
are also to. be progressively replac- 
red by professional-specialised (first) 
degree courses organised іп the 
same way as engineering and medi- 
cal. degree courses. Меу/ profes- 
sional-specialised first degree cour- 
ses are to be organised for “manage- 
rial arts". The relative proportion 
of all such professional-specialised 
degree courses is to be substantial- 
ly increased. 

Fourthly. Advanced postgraduate cour- 
ses; promotional-extension ‘courses, 
and-refresher courses are to be 
organised; though these courses are 
not taken into account in settling the 


^eontrol figures for cohort out-turn. It 
is in view of all these ' considera- 
tions for national higher education 
ratio for nantional higher education 
is proposed to be raised to 5:1 dur- 
"ing 1975-76. It should be: added^that 
‘this is a “ceiling” which should not 
‘be “exceeded, not a “target” to" be 
striven for. 


139. Turning to Regional Higher Едиса- 
tion, we note that it comprises (a) al] uni- 
versity degree courses (including . B.A/ 
B.Sc. degrees) which are awarded in the 
fourth year following the completion of 
general high school education; (b) ail sub- 
professional diploma courses; апа (c) the 
Senior Intermediate Course (which ‘counts 
for enrolment, but not for awards). 


In view of this specification of regional 
higher educational curricula, it may- be: as- 
sumed that its average duration is 3 years. 
The -enrolment-out-turn ratio, ууе шау 'ех- 
ресі, must be substantially higher than 9:21, 
in order to allow for drop-outs, stagnation, 
and the growth of enrolment. 


140. During 1956-57 enrolment in regional 
higher education was 448,000 while the out- 
turn was ‘79,000. Тһе enrolment-out-turn 
ratio was 5.7:1. During 1961-62 enrolment 
had risen to 686,000 while the out-turn had 
risen to 129,000. Тһе enrolment-out-turn 
ratio Һай registered а drop to 5.3:1. "This 
drop, it may be presumed, was mainly the 
result of the reorganization of the academic 
first degree courses which was carried out 
in parts of the country. The big fall in 
enrolment which occurred between the 
Senior Intermediate and the first year of 
the old two-year B.A./B.Sc/B.Com. degree 
eourse.is transferred to a lower level and 
excluded from our reckoning. (It will be 
recalled that we exclude the enrolment in 
pre-university courses, alongwith the final 
year enrolment in higher secondary schools 
from the figures of enrolment in higher еда- 
cation). 


2141. We have proposed, as control figures 
for the Interim Target Year, an enrolment 
figure of 1,000, against the out-turn figure 
of 250. Thus we postulate an enrolment- 
out-turn ratio of 4:1, This implies a pro- 
gramme of reform designed to improve the 
efficiency of regional higher education, ‘such 
improvement being reflected in a reduction 
of the enrolment-out-turn ratio from 53:1 
in 1961-62 to 4:1 in 1975-76. Conversion of 
the Senior Intermediate Course into the first 
year of a three-year B.A;/B.Sc. degree course 
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will be one such reform. We also expect 
some of the sub-professional diploma cour- 
ses to be newly developed. These could be 
two-year -courses following the Н igher 
Secondary-Pre-University-Junior interme- 
diate courses. Also (as mentioned al- 
ready) the final year of the regional aca- 
demic degree course is to be counted, where 
it leads to a reorganised pedagogical course, 
as part of national higher education. 


For all these reasons, a planned reduc- 
tion of the enrolment-out-turn ratio is both 
necessary and practicable. 


142. The total number of pupils enrolled 
in higher educational courses (аз defined 
in this report) increased from 564,000 in 
1956-57 to 891,000 in 1961-62. The increase 
was 327,000 over a five-year period. The 
average annual increase was 65,400. As con- 
trol figures for the interim target year, we 
now propose 1,750,000. This Tepresents an 
increase of 859,000 in 14 years, or an aver- 
age annual increase of 61,357. 


: Thus there will be no material reduction 
in the annual increase of enrolment, even 
though the expansion in the number of 
seats in higher educational institutions is 
io be brought under strict control. This 
will be possible because the relative pro- 
portion of the courses with longer duration 
is proposed to be increased, as also the 
number of advanced postgraduate courses, 


promotional-extension courses and refresher 
courses. 


SECTION 3. EMPLOYMENT oF TEACHERS 


143. There were 34,000 teachers of higher 
educational courses during 1956-57, ‘The 
number increased to 60,000 during 1961-62. 
The additional number was 26,000 over a 
five-year period, representing an average 
annua] increase of 5,200, As the control 
figure for 1975-76, it is proposed that the 
number of teachers should rise to 141,000. 


Allowing 2 per cent for attrition of stock, 
it will be necessary to recruit about 7,000 
new college teachers as the annual average 
for the Perspective Planning Period, 


144. It should be mentioned, in order to 
avoid possible misunderstanding, that these 


figures do not include teachers required for 
the final year of higher secondary education, 
for the pre-university course and for the 
Junior Intermediate Course. For purposes 
of planning, this border-line  sub-level is 
deemed to be included in secondary educa- 
tion and excluded from higher education. 
In proposing a control figure as above, it is 
assumed that the average number of pupils 
per teacher which is computed to have 
dropped from 17 during 1956-57 to 15 during 
1961-62 will drop further to 12 during 1975- 
76. This drop implies an important policy 
decision, 


145. During 1956-57, it is computed, that 
the total number of teachers viz., 34 thou- 
sand was divisible into 23 thousand employ- 
ed їп regional higher education and 11 
thousand in national higher education. The 
corresponding division of numbers in 1961- 
62 was 40 thousand and 21 thousand. A sub- 
stantial shift in the relative proportion is 
planned for 1975-76, where the number 
would be 66 thousand in regional higher 
education and 75 thousand in national 
higher education. The planned pupil-teacher 
ratio is 10:1 in national higher education 
and 15:1 in regional higher education. 


SECTION 4, ALLOCATION ОЕ Ромоз ror Direct 
EXPENDITURE 


146. According to the conventional classi- 


fication of educational expenditure, a dis- 
tinction 15 made between “direct expendi- 
ture" and "indirect expenditure". The 


former includes all recurring expenditure 
brought into account by all educational in- 
stitutions. It consists mainly of the emolu- 
ments of teachers and includes in addition 
all ordinary recurring charges of mainten- 
ance and management of educational insti- 
tutions. Two main types of expenditure 
are excluded from the definition of direct 


expenditure and are treated as "indirect 
expenditure": 


(a) Non-recurring Expenditure. This re- 
Presents capital investment in the 
expansion and improvement of 
physical facilities, 


(b) Indirect Recurring Expenditure. 
This represents recurring expendi- 
ture of a Special nature mainly in- 
curred by authorities other than 


% 
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managements of educational insti- 
tutions. It includes: 


(i) Recurring expenditure on scholar- 
ships, subsidised provision of 
hostel facilities, and other forms 
of student-aid; 


(ii) Recurring expenditure on  direc- 
tion, inspection and other func- 
tions of educational administra- 
tion; and 


(iii) Other miscellaneous recurring ex- 
penditure on educational and cul- 
tural services which form part of 
higher education but are provid- 
ed otherwise than as ordinary 
functions of educational institu- 
tions or research organizations. 


147. We have not attempted to form an 
estimate of requirements of Indirect Ex- 
penditure as specified above. The  alloca- 
tions of funds for “direct expenditure" have 
been computed and expressed in terms of 
constant prices of the year 1960-61. Ex- 
pressed in this way, the total amount was 
Rs. 28 crores in 1956-57. It rose to Rs. 54 
crores in 1961-62, and it is planned 10 in- 
crease it to Rs. 150 crores in 1975-76. The 
share of this total which was allocated to 
National Higher Education was Rs. 1l 
crores in 1956-57; which rose to Rs. 23 crores 
in 1961-62; arid is planned to be raised to 
Rs. 90 crores in 1975-76. 


148. The amounts mentioned above are 
expressed in crores of rupees at constant 
1960-61 prices. For 1956-57, these figures 
represent the actuals at current prices of 
that year, increased by 8 per cent. For 1961- 
62, these figures represent the actuals at 
current prices of that year, reduced by 2 per 
cent. The control figures for the 1975-76 
are also expressed in terms of constant 
1960-61 prices. As the price-level at the 
end of the Third Plan Period was already 
substantially higher than in 1960-61, and as 
it is very unlikely that the price level of that 
year will be restored up to the interim tar- 
get year, it follows that the control figures 
for 1975-76 expressed in current prices must 
be higher than Rs. 90 crores. How much 
higher? In theory, the higher figure should 
bear the same proportion to 90 crores as the 
increase in the general price level between 
1960-61 and 1975-76. In actual practice, the 
full extent of such increase might not be 


necessary if the compensatory allowances 
for teachers cover only a portion of the 
increase in the general price level. The 
increase in the control figure (expressed at 
constant prices) must be at least up to the 
portion thus covered. Stated broadly, the 
control figures expressed in constant (1960- 
61) prices may be deemed to be also the 
control figures at current prices ‘plus what 
may be described as “extra dearness allow- 
ances” above the 1960-61 level. 


149. If the tota] amount of direct expendi- 
ture were divided by the number of teachers 
employed, we obtain a unit rate of direct 
expenditure (per teacher employed). This 
unit rate of direct expenditure (expressed 
in, constant 1960-61 prices) is computed to 
have been Rs, 8,231 in 1956-57 and it rose to 
Rs. 9,048 in 1961-62. The control figures 
indicate that this is proposed to be increased 
to Rs, 10,640. This is designed to permit a 
levelling up of some of. the salary scales 
where they were unduly low during 1961-62. 


(Note. It must not be supposed that the 
unit-rate of direct expenditure means the 
same thing as average annual emoluments 
of teachers. The latter will be smaller. For 
Direct Expenditure includes, in addition 
to the emoluments of teachers, many other 
recurring charges of maintenance and man- 
agement of institutions). 


SECTION 5. SOURCES oF FUNDS FOR DIRECT 
EXPENDITURE 


150. The sources from which ‘direct ex- 
penditure’ is met in every higher education- 
al institution may be grouped under three 
main heads. They may be referred to as (a) 
Union Public Funds, (b) State Public 
Funds, and (c) Fees and Private Contribu- 
tions. The last item includes, in addition 
to all fees of all kinds paid by pupils, in- 
come from educational endowments, ad 
hoc private contributions and certain mis- 
cellaneous items officially described as 
derived from “Other sources". Table 12 
shows at one glance, how direct expendi- 
ture was actually met from each of ‘these 
three funds during the base year 1960-61 
(as well as five and ten years earlier); end 
how it is proposed, it should be met during 
the Interim Target Year. 
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‘TABLE 12:ALLOCATION OF DIRECT EXPENDITURE ON HIGHER EDUCATION BY 
ч SOURCES OF FUNDS 


Actual Proposed 
for Interim 


1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 ^ Target Year 


ТЕТІ... БЕСЕН Амал жары е 
eI Тоба! Direct Expenditure (Crores of Rs.) . 3 j 17-68 29.71 56.88 150.00 
XI. реаис Бес and Private Contributions (Crores! of Rs.) 9-18 16:12 27°71 30:00 


ПІ. Direct Expenditure met from' Public Funds (Crotes of Rs.) 
Union Public Funds . 2 { 4 f 1:98 3°67 9:17 60:00 
State Public Funds қ ё 2 4 1 : 6:52 9:92 20*00 60-00 
TOTAL з Я А А 1 8:50 13:59 29:17 120-00 
о ol o 
AV.‘ Percentage | Share. of Union Public Funds in Direct Ex- 
“penditure met from Public Funds x . : 23-396 27 "095 31:496 50:095 


оо Note, } The-figures for 1950-51, 1955-56 and 1960-61 relate to “higher education" as conventionally classified which 
differs in certain respects from the classification adopted in this report and which applics to the Interim 
Target Year. Тһе figures for 1950-51 and 1955-56 are expressed in current prices; while the figurestor 

' "thé Interim Target Year are-expressed in’ constant 1660-61 prices. 


5 151: Tt! will^be observed" that! the figure “combined with the tightening up of 

proposed for Fees and Private Contributions fees; On the other hand, a liberal 

during ithe Interim Target Year (Rs. 30 policy in respect of fees is an essen- 

crores) is only a little higher than the tial complement. of а strict control 

actuals of 1960-61 and probably smaller than of numbers, Further, “ав “number 

the level already attained at the end of the ‘inereases there wil] ђе a larger pro- 

Third: Plan'period. "Тһе reasons (some of portion of. poor - pupils than at 

which imply important policy decisions) are present. In these circumstances the 

set! out’ below: i singe annual- fee | income per 

| 1 ) ' pupil isi bound: to ҒаПсві nificantly. 

> First. ‘There 15 ‘some reason to think Similar-considerations anf to cg 
‘that the'statistics of fee income in- vate contributions also 
"саде ои о = НУ аа 5 

from public funds;'but enters insti- Іп еве citeumstances; it wo i 
Е : ‹ ша ре ïn- 
tutional accounts as fee income. expedient to plan for a-larger realisation of 


Part of the amounts shown under 
"other sources" is also likely to be 
` of similar nature. "Thus the true 
actuals are likely to be smaller than 
what the statistics show. 


fees and private contributions than the 
amount proposed. 


"Secondly. Enrolment is planned to ex- аге deducted. as met from fees and private 
pand at a much slower rate than contributions, Rs. 120 crores will have to be 
direct expenditure as the relative met. from »public-funds. Тһе next question 
proportion of the courses which are is how much.- of this amount Should be 

, more costly and of longer duration Planned, to be met by the Union Govern- 
“ік planned to ‘be increased. The ment and how much by all the State: Gov- 
“Proportion of fees and private con- emments. -The'share of the Union Govern. 
“tributions to such expenditure - is ment has been rising from 933 per cent in 
"much smaller than in the total. 1950-51, through 27.0% in 1955-56, to 31.4% 


in-1960-61. Continuing this trend, it is pro- 
` Thifdly. Governments “те under > con- Posed» that-we should plan for а’ fitty Atty 


‘stant pressure to reduce “the scales division. inthe Interim Tar 

“of fees. Though in theory, it'should follows that’ Rs. 60 erores dod ai коти 
be ‘possible to Tesist this“ pressure, ed от .Union Public vFunds and Rs. 60 
іп, practice it is'not. Tt is proposed crores-from.State Public Funds, 4 

to institute strict ‘Control "of num- 

bers through competitive “entrance 158. For. various reasons it. is desirable 


requirements. "ТА саппој alsa" be that the Union Government's share of direct 
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expenditure should be much more sub- 
stantial in National Higher Education than 
in Regional Higher Education. It is pro- 
posed that out of the total amount of direct 
expenditure chargeable to public funds the 
relative proportions of the Union Govern- 
ment and the State Governments should be 


3:2 in respect of National Higher Educa- 
tion and 1:2 in respect of Regional Higher 
Education. On this basis, the sources from 


which the total amount of Rs, 150 crores 
тау be met during the Interim Target 
Year are shown in Table 13. 


TABLE. 13. (PROPOSED) ALLOCATION OF DIRECT. EXPENDITURE ON HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN THE INTERIM TARGET YEAR, BY SOURCES AND LEVELS 


(In Crores of Rupees) 


Union, Public Funds , 
State Public Funds 


Totat Ривс: FUNDS 
Fees and, Private Contributions , 


GRAND TOTAL 


National Regional 
Higher Higher Total 
Education | Education 
2 3 4 
45 15 60 
30 30 60 
75 45 120 
15 15 30 
90 652 Об 977 


ааа 


154. It may ђе recalled that all the finan- 
cial proposals.are limited to. direct expendi- 
ture.. No estimates: have been. offered, for 
“indirect. expenditure”. Тһе two most im- 
portant items. of indirect expenditure: are 
“buildings”. and: "scholarships". The. rcla- 
tive. proportion of expenditure on these two 
items. has been. increasing rapidly. This 
must obviously continue. "The: success: of 
the proposed: reforms: will depend entirely 
on ће! provision» of scholarship facilities’ 
which i will. ensure that; по pupil, who gains 
admission: to national: higher education: (and 
manpower-planned; ` courses. of regional 
higher. education); 15: prevented. by. poverty 
from -pursuing) his: studies, This will, entail 
important reforms, in the present. arrange- 
ments. for provision: of’ scholarships: includ- 
ing the development of а system of “већојат= 
ship loans”: Successful working of such a 
system: will facilitate (апа, гіп turn be faci- 
litated- by) linking education with: employ- 
ment; 


155. An item. of “indirect expenditure" to 
which greater, attention should. be devoted 


tham at present is "educational administra- 
tion”. There is urgent need for strengthen: 
ing the-organization of higher educational 
administration, and, therefore, for) better 
financial provision therefor: 


156. While по estimates’ of probable 
growth of indirect expenditure аге offered; 
two further observations may be made 
about related: policy: 


(1) It;is essential that, adequate parallel. 
provision. should. be made .for.in- 
direct. expenditure. - alongwith: the 
planned. growth. of -direct. expendi- 
ture. : They, must grow together im 
due: proportion. 


(2) The Union Government should tàke 
larger responsibility for indirect ex- 
penditure than for direct expendi- 
ture, It is suggested that the Union 
Government should meet 100 per 
cent of indirect. expenditure. on 
National Higher Education and, 50 
per cent of indirect expenditure on 
Regional Higher Education. 


à FONSI- 
CHAPTER VII. PROPOSED SCHEME OF SPECIFICATION OF EXECUTIVE RES 
BILITY OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ANDEACH OF THE STATE GOVERNMENTS, AND 
STATUTORY BASIS THEREFOR E 


SECTION 1. PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


157. This report began with a statement of 
four specific recommendations. The suc- 
ceeding chapters were devoted to elabora- 
tion of the meaning and purpose of these re- 
commendations and their implications for 
changes in existing policies, programmes and 
organizations. The first of the four specific 
recommendations stated that the “Govern- 
ment of India and all the State Govern- 
ments should agree upon and adopt a state- 
ment of All-India policy on Manpower Plan- 
ned development and reform of higher edu- 
cation". The terms of this recommendation 
also specified under five heads the premises 
and objectives of such All-India policy. We 
now assume that enough has been said in 
the preceding chapters to make it clear what 
is meant by “manpower planned develop- 
ment and reform of higher education", to 
carry conviction about its necessity апа. 
thereby, to persuade the Government of 
India and all the State Governments to 
accept this recommendation and adopt an 
agreed statement of All-India policy. 


158. As part of the second of the four 
specific recommendations, the draft ofa 
“Higher Educational Perspective Plan- 
Frame" was put forward and it was recom- 
mended that "the Government of India and 
all the State Governments should jointly 
take the draft into consideration, examine 
the implications thereof; and, in the light of 
the consensus reached in Such examination, 
finalise and settle the control figures and 
agree to adopt the higher educational pers- 
pective plan-frame ав the common Ali- 
India basis for formulation of programmes 
of development and reform". 


159. It has been stated over and over 
again in the preceding chapters and it is 
finally emphasised at this stage once again 
that the particular figures put forward as 
control figures in the draft higher educa- 
tional perspective plan-frame are not sacro- 
sanct. Different figures may be decided up- 
on by all the Governments jointly when they 
finalise the draft, so long as the need for 
quantifying the statement of All-India policy 
in a frame-work of targets and ceilings is 
accepted by all the Governments jointly. 


We now assume that enough has been said 
in the preceding chapters to elucidate the 
meaning, purpose and implications of the 
proposed target and ceiling and that all the 
Governments concerned will accept and 
give effect to the recommendation about the 
Higher Educational Perspective Plan-Frame. 


160. After achieving agreement on a com- 
mon All-India policy and a frame-work of 
targets and ceilings as the common All- 
India basis for planning programmes of de- 
velopment and reform in pursuance of that 
policy, it will become necessary to specify 
the nature and extent of executive responsi- 
bility to be severally undertaken by the 
Government of India and each of the State 
Governments in respect of planning and 
implementing specific schemes of develop- 
ment and reforms. It is necessary to do this 
because only then will it become possible 
for each Government to examine the ad- 
ministrative machinery already functioning 
in the field of executive responsibility 
assigned to it and bring about those changes 
in the machinery which have to be made in 
order that the Government may be ade- 
quately equipped | 
vonsibility. These changes have to be 
brought about, however, on the basis of 
joint agreement because only thus will it be 
possible for the organization of the Union 
and the organizations of the States to work 
"п mutual coordination with one another. 


consensus reached on 
finalise and settle a sche 


‘bility of the Govern- 
ments”, the State Govern- 


161. The starting point of i 
the Б 

e of manpower-planned рн, ind 
re orm of higher education is "number- 
control", The creation of new seats ín every 
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higher educational institution which is ге- 
cognised as forming part of the national 
educational system must be controlled with 
reference to the plan requirements. Com- 
petitive entrance requirements will have to 
be instituted and the machinery and pro- 
cedure for making selections will have to be 
settled. This settlement will be based on 
considerations of policy which seek to re- 
concile the requirements of economic and 
educational efficiency with the need for pro- 
vision of equal opportunity, as well as the 
need for providing special assistance to the 
educationally and economically backward 
classes of citizens. Recruitment, training 
and employment of higher educated man- 
power by educational institutions, govern- 
ment departments and corporations will 
have to be brought under regulation so as 
to facilitate the coordination of educational 
preparation with the requirements of em- 
ployment agencies. All these and other re- 
forms will require legislative sanction. 
When legislative sanction is provided for 
reforms which are accepted as being neces- 
sary in the public interest, it is not only 
usual but also necessary that legislative 
provision should be made for the framework 
of needed administrative machinery. This 
is especially necessary when such machinery 
has to be assembled, in separate parts, by 
the Union Government and each of the 
different State Governments and set to work 
together as if they formed different parts of 
one and the same organization on an АП- 
India basis. In devising such machinery, 
we do not need models from other countries. 
There are enough models in the complex 
administrative organization of this vast 
country. What is now necessary is the 
application to new conditions of principles 
of administrative organization which are 
already well-established. We offer our sug- 
gestions in regard to the setting up of need- 
ed administrative machinery in the later 
sections of this chapter. 


162. It is generally assumed that the Con- 
stitution has allotted sovereign powers to 
the States in the sphere of education; and 
that the Union Government cannot perform 
educational functions effectively unless the 
Constitution is amended. We do not think 
that there is any need at all for amending 
the Constitutional provisions which define 
the demarcation of functions between the 
Union and the States. It is entirely possible 
for the Government of India and all the 
State Governments to agree upon a scheme 
of specification of executive responsibility 
(such as has been proposed in this report) 
which will be completeiy consistent’ with the 


constitutional division of functions. What 
we really need is unreserved agreement by 
all the Governments on the basis of convic- 
tion of necessity and practicability. When 
such an agreement is reached, the legisla- 
tion proposed will constitute the ratification 
of that agreement by the legislatures con- 
cerned. An assured statutory basis will 
then become available within the frame- 
work of the existing Constitution which 
will enable the Union Government to per- 
form the functions undertaken by them. 
With this explanation, we may now recall 
the fourth of our four specific reeommenda- 
tions which states that “appropriate Acts of 
Parliament and State Legislatures should be 
enacted, so as to provide the statutory basis 
required for manpower planned develop- 
ment and reform of higher education in 
India up to the Interim Target Year”. We 
trust that the suggestions which are offered 
in the succeeding sections will not only 
establish the need for accepting this recom- 
mendation but also indicate how the recom- 
mendation may be implemented. 


SECTION 2. HIGHER EDUCATIONAL FINANCE AND 
ADMINISTRATION: (PROPOSED) DIVISION OF 
FUNCTIONS BETWEEN THE UNION AND STATES 


163. Certain institutions are specified by 
name in items 62 and 63 of the Union List 
of the seventh schedule of the Constitution. 
The administration of these institutions is a 
function of the Union. Other institutions 
of a like nature may also be “declared by 
law to be institutions of national impor- 
tance”. Upon such declaration, the adminis- 
tration of these institutions will form part 
of the functions of the Union. Item 64 of 
the Union List of the seventh schedule of 
the Constitution establishes a similar posi- 
tion in respect of another class of institu- 
tions, namely, “institutions for scientific or 
technical education financed by the Govern- 
ment of India wholly or in part and declar- 
ed by Parliament to be institutions of 
national importance”. 


164. Parliament should фе moved to 
undertake legislation based on the forego- 
ins items in order to establish a Statutory 
All-India List of national higher educational 
institutions. Every recognised institution 
in the country which imparts “national 
higher education” according to statutory 
standards should be eligible for inclusion in 
this list, irrespective of whether it is a pri- 
vate or public institution and irrespective 
of whether it is maintained or aided by the 
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Union Government or by a State Govern- 
ment. Additions to or deletions from this 
list should be made only by Parliament. 


165. There should be three separate parts 
of the Statutory List which may be referred 
to as Part A, Part B, and Part C. The Act 
of Parliament should specify the nature and 
extent of the duties and powers to be per- 
formed and exercised by the Union Govern- 
ment and the State Government concerned 
in each of the three parts. The Act should 
authorise the Government concerned, in 
its respective sphere, to make grants as well 
as to frame and enforce administrative regu- 
lations, All institutions included in the 
same part should be eligible for the same 
financial benefits and should be subject to 
the same liability to conform to administra- 
tive regulations. The nature and extent of 
executive responsibility (financial as well as 
administrative) to be undertaken by the 
Union Government will differ from one 
part to another. The act of Parliament 
should prescribe a ceiling for aggregate 
capacity (measured by number of seats) of 
all institutions included in each of the three 
parts of the Statutory List. A ceiling of 
50,000 seats for each part, with 1,50,000 seats 
in all is suggested. 


166. Institutions included in Part A of the 
Statutory All-India List of National Higher 
Educational Institutions. 


(1) Financial Responsibility. The Union 
Government will have undivided responsi- 
bility for provision, out of Union Public 
Funds, of grants required to meet all ex- 
penditure which is not covered by fees and 
private contributions. The State Govern- 
ment will have no financial responsibility. 


(2) Duties ang Powers of Framin and 
Enforcing Administrative Regulations" 


They will vest entirely in the Union Gov- 
ernment which will have undivided execu- 
ia responsibility. As 
other 


to perform such agency functions, i 
may be entrusted by the Union Government, 


167. Institutions inclued in Part В of the 
Statutory All-India List of Nati 
Educational Institutions. xo ii 


(1) Financial Responsibility. Financial 
responsibility will be divided between the 


Union Government and the State Govern- 
ment concerned as below : 


(a) The Union Government should pro- 
vide an annual grant out of Union 
Public Funds to each institution 
separately so as to cover the entire 
amount of non-recurring expendi- 
ture; the entire amount of expendi- 
ture on scholarships and other forms 
of student aid; and the entire 
amount of expenditure оп pay, 
allowances and other emoluments 
of all teachers. The scales of ex- 
penditure on these purposes will be 
regulated by the Union Govern- 
ment. 


(b) The State Government should pro- 
vide grants out of State Public 
Funds to cover all the institutional 
expenditure on all purposes other 
than those mentioned in (a) above 
and other than such expenditure as 
may be covered by fees and private 
contributions, 


(2) Dunes and Powers of Framing and 
Enforcing Administrative Regulations: 


(a) Administrative regulation of pro- 
grammes, and administrative regu- 
lation of teacher employment will 
vest in the Union Government. 


(b) The duties and powers of adminis- 
trative regulation in respect of all 
other matters (including pupil- 
enrolment, financial management 
and general management) will vest 
in the State Government, 


168. Institutions included in Part C of the 
Statutory All-India List of National Higher 
Educational Institutions, 


(1) Financial 


(a) The Union Government should pro- 
vide an annual grant out of Union 
Public Funds to each institution 

to cover the entire 


purposes will 
ре regulated by the Union Govern- 
ment, There “will ђе no statutory 
commitment about sharing direct, 
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expenditure, but the Union Govern- 
ment will be authorised to share the 
expenditure in cases of necessity. 


(b) The State Government should pro- 
vide grants out of State Public 
Funds so as to cover all the institu- 
tional expenditure other than those 
mentioned above and other than 
such expenditure as may be covered 
by fees and private contributions. 


(2) Duties and Powers of Framing and 
Enforcing Administrative Regulations: 


(a) Administrative regulation of pro- 
grammes will vest in the Union 
Government. 


(b) Administrative regulation in res- 
pect of all other matters will vest 
in the State Government. 


169. No higher educational institution will 
be initially included in the Statutory All- 
India List, unless the management of such 
institution shall have made an application 
for such inclusion and specifically declared 
its willingness to conform to administrative 
regulations. "аз exemption from zompul- 
sory inclusion will apply as much to institu- 
tions maintained by State Government and 
to universities, as to private institutions. 
After the institution is included in the List, 
the statutory provisions will continue to 
apply so long as it remains in the list. The 
institution cannot contract out of its obliga- 
tions by unilateral decision. Deletion from 
the list cannot be claimed by mere with- 
drawal of application, Parliament may, 
however, delete an institution from the list 
either on its initiative or on application. 


170. All courses of “Regional Higher Edu- 
cation" as defined in this Report may be re- 
ferred to as “sub-professional specialised 
education” with the exception of the B.A./ 
B.Sc. degree courses which may be referred 
to as “Regional Academic Arts/Science edu- 
cation”, Sub-professional specialised courses 
will include the following: (1) The 
B.Com, degree and similar regional higher 
educational awards other than the B.A./ 
B.Sc. degrees; (2) The diploma courses at 
present provided in polytechnics; (3) Similar 
diploma courses for the educational prepara- 
tion of technicians needed for agricultural, 
veterinary, public health and medical 
services; (4). Similar diploma courses to be 
developed for teacher-training; апа (5) 
Similar diploma courses, to be developed for 
educational preparation combined with pre- 
employment training of higher educated 


manpower cohorts required for employment 
in ministerial or subordinate supervisory 
posts in Government Departments and Cor- 
porations. It has been mentioned repeatedly 
апа it is finally re-emphasised that the de- 
velopment of sub-professional specialised 
education for all these purposes, is a very 
important part of the programmes сї 
manpower-planned development and reform 
of higher education. It is on this part uf 
the programmes that every State Govern- 
ment should concentrate its attention and 
resources. 


171. As a rule, the Union Governmeut 
should not undertake any financial or admi- 
jistrative responsibility for *Regional Acade- 
mic Arts Education". The State Government 
should have the entire responsibility for 
effecting the needed curbs on growth at this 
level and the avoidance of higher educated 
unemployment or wasteful under-employ- 
ment. On the other hand, the Union Gov- 
ernment should extend active and effective 
assistance to State Governments in framing 
and implementing planned programmes of 
development of sub-professional specialised 
education. The Union Government should 
also provide assistance on a selective basis 
to educationally backward states in develop- 
ing “Regional Academic Science Education”. 


172. A certain proportion of sub-profes- 
sional specialised institutions may ђе еат- 
marked for meeting the requirements of the 
publie corporate industrial or commercial 
enterprises of the Union Government or any 
major departmental agencies of the Union 
Government. This wil be particularly 
needed in respect of polytechnies located in 
the vicinity of public corporate industrial 
enterprises of the Union Government, In 
such cases, the institutions may be brought 
under the same form of administration as 
institutions included in Part A of the Statu- 
tory All-India List referred to above. Other 
institutions (including regional academic 
science colleges in special cases) may 
administered on the lines proposed earlier 
for Part B or Part C institutions. As the 
number of institutions is likely to be large, 
and as there is need for ad hoc arrangements 
for a number of years before a system can 
get settled, it will not be advisable to make 
statutory provision for Union Government 
participation in regional higher education, 
except perhaps in_the field of engineering 
and technology. Even though no statutory 
provision is made, the aim should be to ap- 
proximate the pattern of division of finan- 
cial and administrative responsibility in 
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respect of regional higher education to that 
of national higher education. 


Section 3. MACHINERY or HicHER Epuca- 
TIONAL ADMINISTRATION: ENGINEERING AND 
TECHNOLOGY BRANCH 


173. Earlier in this report, we observed 
that the organization which has grown up 
during the last decade for purposes of de- 
velopment of engineering education offers 
a working model which may be usefully 
adopted for other types of specialised higher 
education. The characteristic features of 
this organisation are the following: 


(1) An All India plan envisaging targets 
of growth of the national stock and 
targets of increase of higher educa- 
tional capacity derived therefrom. 


(2) An effective system, agreed upon 
between the Government of India 
and the State Governments, for 
reaching decisions regarding the 
distribution of new capacity among 
the different states. 


(3) A similar effective system for assur- 
ing the availability of funds for 
meeting both recurring and non- 
recurring expenditure on a continu- 
ing basis. 

(4) (a) An All-India Council of Speci- 
alised Higher Education attached to 
an appropriate Ministry of the 
Government of India with coordi- 
nating committees, with an organis- 
ed permanent staff; and 


(b) A Board of Specialised Higher 
Education in each State, attached 
to an appropriate department of 
the State Government, with an 
organized permanent staff. 


174. We have also pointed out that the 
first phase of development in which the 
rapid setting up of new institutions and ex- 
pansion of old institutions on a planned 
basis was the main task is now drawing to 
a close and a second phase is beginning in 
Which different and much more difficult 
tasks have to be undertaken. It is in this 
context that we suggest Steps to strengthen 
the present organization. 


175. It has been mentioned already that 
"a progressive and orderly change-over 
from the present 'standard' pattern to the 
proposed ‘cooperative’ pattern of engineer- 
ing education at degree level is to be plan- 
ned and carried out. Similar reform has 
to be planned and carried out in respect of 


polytechnic education at diploma level also 
it will be impossible to make a 
beginning with these measures unless the 
agencies which employ engineering man- 
power take parallel action and important 
reforms are carried out in their policies and 
practices regarding recruitment, рге- 
employment training, promotions and pro- 
vision of facilities for in-service  develop- 
ment including institutional education of 
the ‘extension pattern’. The nature of the 
changes required to be made іп existing 
organizations may be reduced from Ње 
foregoing description of the new tasks." 


176. The needed changes are suggested 
below: 


I. There is at present a Council known as 
the “All India Couneil of Technical Educa- 
tion”, with one “Central Coordination Com- 
mittee” and four “Regional Committees”. 
They are set up by executive order of the 
Union Government. There is а Board of 
Technical Education in each state set up by 
executive order of the State Government. 
The entire organization comprising these 
bodies should be placed on a statutory basis 
under an Act of Parliament, with changes 
in designation, and functional and territo- 
rial jurisdictions as below: 


(1) The Council should be styled the 
All India Council of Engineering 
and Technological Education. 


Nore. “Engineering Education” and 
“Technological Education” should 
be defined. The definition should 
exclude such subjects as “рһаг- 
macy”, “commerce” and “applied 
arts” which are at present includ- 
ed. Educational preparation for 
all arts which are based on the 
practical application of the prin- 
ciples of mathematics and the 
non-biologieal sciences of nature 

to the processes of production, 
transportation and communica- 
tion should be included.) 


(2) There should be one “Central Plan- 
ning and Finance Committee” and 
Five “Zonal Programme Commit- 
tees”. The territorial jurisdiction 
of each Zonal Programmes Com- 
mittee should be each of the five 
Zones as constituted under the 
States Reorganization Act. 


(3) The chairman of each of the five 
Zonal Programme ^ Committees 


— — а 
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should be:a member of the Central 
Planning and Finance Committee 
also. All the members of all the 
five committees should also be mem- 
bers of the council. The members 
of the council who are not members 
of the five committees should not 
exceed  one-tenth of the total 
strength of the council. 


(4) There should be a State Regional 
Board in each State-Region, 
(Nore. One state will ordinarily 
constitute one State-Region. But 
a State may be divided into more 
than one State-Region, if neces- 
sary.) 


IL (1) The functions at present vested in 
the University Grants Commission 
in relation to all universities, as 
well as the functions at present 
vested in the Council set up under 
the Institutes of Technology Act in 
relation to all Institutes of Techno- 
logy should be transferred to and 
distributed between the new All 
India Council of Engineering and 
Technological Education and the 
new “Central Planning and Finance 
Committee” of that Council. The 
functions thus transferred should 
be performed by these bodies in 
relation to all institutions of engi- 
neering/technological education 
which may be included in the Sta- 
tutory All-India list of National 
Higher Educational Institutions. 
Upon such transfer, the provisions 
of the University Grants Commis- 
sion Act should cease to apply to 
the institutions concerned. The 
provisions of Chapter ІП of ihe 
Institutes of Technology Act should 
stand repealed. 


(2) The functions of the Zonal Pro- 
gramme Committees and State- 
Regional Boards should be defined 
so as to be the same as those per- 
formed at present by. Regional 
Committees and State Boards sub- 
ject to such changes as may be 
deemed necessary їп the light of 
practical experience and subject to 
the addition of new functions under 
ІП below. 


IIL There is at present no provision of 
Jaw by which employers may Бе compul- 
sorily required to provide practical training 
facilities to pupils enrolled in institutions of 


engineering and technological education be- 
fore or after they receive their degrees ог 
diplomas and before they enter upon their 
first employment. The provisions of the 
Apprentices Act 1961 are limited to trades 
notified as “designated trades”. They are 
expressly declared to be inapplicable to 
“any graduate or diploma apprentice under- 
going training in accordance with any 
scheme framed by or with the approval of 
the Government" or to “any special appren- 
ticeship scheme for imparting training in 
non-designated trades". The new Act of 
Parliament should make statutory provision 
for these excluded types of training, as 
nearly as may be on the lines provided in 
the Apprentices Act 1961. The functions to 
be performed under the Act should be dis- 
tributed between the Zonal Programme 
Committees and the State-Regional Boards. 
The new provisions should secure that the 
total number of trainees for whom any em- 
ployer may be compulsorily required to pro- 
vide training facilities is not increased, be- 
yond the limit established by the Appren- 
tices Act 1961. 


177. The purposes underlying the forego- 
ing proposals are clear. It may be added 
that the successful working of any organiza- 
tion depends not merely on its formal struc- 
ture but on the manner in which men are 
chosen for appointment to key posts in it. 
Tt is with reference to this consideration 
that the following observations are made. 


(1) So far, the organization has been 
controlled effectively by engineer- 
ing educationists. This was useiul 
and appropriate during the first 
phase of development. It is now 
necessary to secure that the Zonal 
Programmes Committees are effec- 
tively controlled by members who 
represent the Government  depart- 
ments and corporate enterprises 
which employ engineering man- 
power. This should be done with- 
out prejudicing the educational 
character of the organization as a 
whole, and more particularly the 
functions of its Central Planning 
and Finance Committee. 


(2) Owing to historical reasons, the 
civil engineering speciality (being 
the oldest and best developed) is 
heavily represented in key posts 
both in Government departments 
and in educational institutions. Pro- 
fessional engineers of specialities 
other than civil engineering, with 
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adequate practical experience of 
industrial. production should be 
given effective representation at 
all levels, and especially in the 
Zonal Programme Committees. 


Section 4. MacHrNERY or HicHer Epuca- 
TIONAL ADMINISTRATION: OTHER BRANCHES 


178. It is convenient, for administrative 
purposes, to divide all degree and diploma 
courses which comprise higher education 
under six branches of higher education as 
specified below: 


Scientific and Technical Educational 


Branches. 


(1) Academic-Pedagogical Science  Edu- 
cation. 


(2) Engineering and Technological Edu- 
cation. 


(3) Agricultural and Veterinary Educa- 
tion. 


(4) Health and Medical Education. 
Arts Educational Branches. 


(5) Academic-Pedagogical Arts Educa- 
tion. 


(6) Specialised Arts Education. 


179. The following classification by branch- 
es is the same as adopted in Part II of 
the (Draft) Higher Educational Perspective 
Plan-Frame with the difference that what 
is referred to in the latter as “Specialised 
Scientific and Technical Education" (other 
than Engineering Education) has been split 
into three parts. Two of these parts are 
given branch number 3 and 4 above. The 
remaining part constitutes the definition of 
"Technological Education" and is added to 
branch number 2. The word "technical" 
is used to signify the sub-professional level 
of education in branches 2, 3 and 4. Edu- 
cational preparation for public administra- 
lion and corporate management is included 
in branch 6, along with educational prepara- 
tion for self-employment or other поп- 
corporate employment in commerce, law, 
journalism or any other specialised cultural 
or social art, but not including technological 
and technical arts as defined above. 


180. We have explained in the last section 
our views regarding the machinery of 
higher educational administration required 
for branch number 2. That machinery is 
to be set up and administered by the Union 
Government in the Ministry of Education. 


We suggest that the machinery of higher 
educational administration required for 
branch number 3 should be organized on 
the same pattern; and should be set up and 
administered by the Union Government in 
the Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 


We also suggest that the machinery of 
higher educational administration required 
for branch number 4 should be organized 
on the same pattern and ‘should be set up 
and administered by the Union Government 
in the Ministry of Health. 


In all three cases, there must ре self- 
contained provision for finance; the branches 
being specifically excluded from the  pur- 
view of the University Grants Commission. 


181. We have now got to consider the 
machinery of higher educational adminis- 
tration required for branches number 1, 5 
and 6. Should these be three separate 
organizations or should опе ђе kept 
separate and the two others unified in a 
single organization? Or should all three be 
unified in a single organisation? Different 
views may be held by different persons 
about the right choice to be made. There 
is no such thing as a uniquely valid solu- 
tion to any problem of organization. The 
choice has to be made on a balance of ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. We suggest 
that (for the duration of the Fourth and 
Fifth Plan Periods) it would be best to have 
a single unified organization for these three 
branches, viz, Academic-Pedagogical Sci- 
ence; Academic-Pedagogical Arts; апа 
Specialised Arts. 


‚ 182. The nucleus of the needed organiza- 
tion already exists. It is the University 
Grants Commission. It is, however, only a 
nucleus. It may be seen from Part П of 
the (Draft) Higher Education Perspective 
Plan-Frame that (measured by annual out- 
turn of cohorts, the unified organization 
dealing with branches 1, 5 and 6 will have 
at least twice as much work to do as the 
three other separate organizations, each of 
which will be dealing only with one branch. 
It will be necessary therefore, to secure that 
the existing organization of the University 
Grants Commission is reformed and streng- 
thened so as to be adequate and suitable 
for its tasks. Energetic leadership is need- 
ed in order to assist all the universities of 
the country to perform their functions 
effectively. It is only when this js done that 
the nation will be equipped with an effi- 
cient system of educational preparation of 
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all higher educated teachers in schools, col- 
leges and universities; of all academic re- 
search workers in all the arts and sciences; 
of all non-technical administrators and 
managers in all Government Departments 
and corporations; of all lawyers, authors, 
journalists and other private practitioners 
of specialised arts; and, generally, of all 
other higher educated manpower needed by 
the country (with the exception only of 
engineering and technological specialists, 
agricultural and veterinary specialists, and 
health and medical specialists). Each of 
these three excepted groups of higher edu- 
cated manpower will be the responsibility 
of one of the three other specialised agencies 
and the specialised institutions which will 
be assisted and guided by them. 


Secrron 5. UNION CORPORATE SERVICE 
COMMISSION 


183. The following passage occurs in one 
of the papers issued last year by the Insti- 
tute of Applied Manpower Research: 


“There is a story of an amusing charac- 
ter (created by a famous French 
playwright) who started taking 
tuition in the literary arts ѕоте- 
what late in a busy life devoted to 
commercial pursuits. When ће 
came to the point at which he was 
instructed about the distinction 
between poetry and prose, he is 
said to have exclaimed with sur- 
prise that he had been ‘talking 
prose for forty years, without 
knowing it. In somewhat similar 
fashion, there must be some ad- 
ministrators in India who. have 
taken part in planning and imple- 
menting schemes of reorganization 
of services. There must be many 
more who have made sophisticated 
cadre calculations in order to plan 
and carry out recruitment рго- 
grammes. All these administrators 
have, in fact, been doing | man- 
vower-planning'; though, like M. 
Jourdain, they may have done so 
‘without knowing it 

. After explaining how “manpower- 
TN is tonii a matter of setting up 


and coordinating a system of planned mana- 
gement of manpower employed in a com- 


goes on Why 
technique of adminis 
assumed the size, 
problem. 


"There is a large body of rules and 


regulations in all Ministries and 
Departments of all Governments in 
India which normally take care of 
the foregoing requirements. The 
rules and regulations were original- 
ly devised under conditions in which 
the total number of Service-Cadre- 
Posts were expected to be relative- 
ly stationary or to increase only 
very slowly. During recent de- 
cades, however, the rate of growth 
has increased. What is no less im- 
portant is that, the relative ^ pro- 
portions of Service-Cadre-Posts at 
different levels have also altered. 
Where the effect of these changes 
was appreciated in time and was 
recognised to be permanent, reme- 
dialaction has been taken in the 
form of replanning the Service 
Cadre. Reorganization of services 
based on such replanning has often 
entailed considerable expansion of 
total cadre-strength requiring spe- 
cial recruitment on an ad hoc basis. 
It has also entailed the revision and 
resettlement of the levels at which 
direct recruitment is made as well 
as the specification of sources from 
which recruits are to be drawn. 


“For various reasons, noted  reorgani- 


zation has not been effected, at all, 
or has not been effected satisfacto- 
rily in many cases. The principal 
reason is that administrators who 
know how to manage an existing 
cadre are available in large num- 
bers. Too few among them know 
how these cadres were originally 
designed or brought into existence. 
Another, and perhaps, more іт- 
portant reason is that even those 
who understand how cadres are 
designed, are familiar only with 
the organization of what may be 
called ‘static cadres. But Ше 
country needs ‘dynamic’ cadres; 
cadres with builzin provision for 
much more rapid growth than the 
old-type cadres. 


“The creation of new public sector en- 


terprises has proceeded very fast 
in recent years and has taken vari- 
ed, complex, and: hitherto unfami- 
liar forms. These enterprises re- 
quire the constitution of ‘dynamic’ 
cadres. They have not.yet been 
constituted. It is here that 
a major problem of planned en- 
cadrement has arisen and awaits 
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early solution. There are some mis- 
conceptions which are, at present, 
obstructing and delaying the solu- 
tion of this problem, It is necessary 
that these misconceptions should 
Бе brought into the open and clear- 
ей away’. The paper proceeds to set 
out these misconceptions and ex- 
plains how they should be cleared 
away. 


185. It is worthy of note that the major 
problem which is thus identified as having 
emerged with the “creation of new public 
sector enterprises” has also been identified, 
quite independently, and that too on the 
high authority of the Estimates Committee 
of Parliament. The following passages 
occur in the Fifty-Second Report of that 
Committee entitled "Personnel Policies of 
Publie Undertakings", which was issued in 
March, 1964. 


"That every enterprise should have 
proper written recruitment rules 
understood by all, from the very 
beginning, needs no emphasis. It is 
noticed that even undertakings set 
up ав far back as in 1948 and 1950 
have not framed their recruitment 
rules nor have the administrative 
ministries concerned ensured their 
formulation.... 


"The basic essential prerequisite to 
ensure the recruitment of the most 
suitable man for each post, is to 
clarify and define the specifications 
and requirements of each level of 
management, each department and 
each key job or groups of similar 
jobs: ... 7 The other undertakings 
have generally laid down the duties 
and responsibilities of the various 
categories of staff but have not 
properly defined job specifications 
for each level of officers/staff.... 


“Staffing and recruitment in public 
undertakings. is not planned in good 
time. Such planning is necessary 


in the context of the present shori- > 


age of specialised. and technical 
staff and the time lag between ad- 
vertising the vacancies and final re- 
cruitment........ They, therefore, 
consider that it would be helpful if 
annual job inventory is prepared 
by each undertaking in the light 
of its need and expansion pro- 
grammes and action to effect re- 
уер? is initiated in good 
ime.... 


“The Committee find that as many as 


4,857 technical/managerial  person- 
nel have left the public undertakings 
during the last three years........ 
If the migration results in higher 
utilisation of a man's qualifications 
it is not undesirable. Otherwise it 
is a waste........ The desirability 
of devising somewhat uniform scale 
of pay for similar posts in all public 
undertakings may be considered. . .. 
They have also suggested the іп- 
troduction of Cadre and Career 
development schemes by all under- 
takings...... The Committee hope 
that Government would...... take 
suitable measures to arrest the hori- 
zontal movement of personnel to the 
extent it is considered undesir- 
абе... 


“The Committee regret to observe that 


even undertakings set up as far 
back as in 1948 or 1950 have not 


well-defined principles which inspire 
confidence in the employees needs 
no emphasis...... 


“Promotions of persons with inadequ- 


“In 


ate experience and training affect 
the efficiency of the undertakings. . 

. The fact that public under- 
takings have not yet been able to 
build up efficient management, 
would indicate that this aspect is 
not being given the attention it 
deserves. 


order to attract the best candidates 
available for a post, the...... Cor- 
poration has constituted a Cadre 
Scheme for each group of allied 
jobs requiring the same basic 
qualifications. ..... The Cadre 


cadre has the advantage of ensur- 
Ing persons belonging to the Cadre 
that, subject to their own merit, 
they could look forward, at given 
intervals in their career, to higher 
and still higher posts. . They recom- 
mend that all public sector under- 
takings, of adequate size, particu- 
larly the multi-unit undertakings, 


should constitute ‘similar cadre 


зећете5...... 


“With а view to offering an employee а 
satisfying career for the whole of his work- 
ing life, the progressive Companies in India 
and abroad have devised a regular career 
development scheme. This envisages cons- 
tant training for development. by inculcat- 
ing new and related skills in the employee 
so that he may take over higher responsi- 
bilities when opportunities present them- 
selves. They suggest that the desirability 
of introducing a similar scheme in all pub- 
lic undertakings might be considered....” 


186. The Estimates Committee has not 
only pinpointed in great detail every aspect 
of planned manpower management which 
requires to be attended to, it has also made 
a specific recommendation regarding the 
machinery required for ensuring that such 
attention will, in fact, be given. · Nearly 
ten years ago, the Estimates Committee 
recommended in its report for (1955—57) the 
constitution of a “Separate Public Service 
Commission for recruitment of officers in 
public undertakings”. The recommenda- 
tion was reiterated in the report for 1958- 
59. Again, in the report for 1962-63, the 
Committee dealt with possible objections 
to the proposal and observed that “The 
problem is one of reconciling the require- 
ments of public responsibility and regu- 
larity on the one hand and adequate busi- 
ness and commercial freedom on the other. 
They feel that the solution lay in establish- 
ing a Personnel Commission, similar to the 
U.P.S.C. for public enterprises, staffed by 
people with business experience who 
understand the need of the publie sector. 
The functions of such a Commission 
should, inter alia, be to examine and 
approve the terms and conditions of service 
recruitment, promotion and other person- 
nel policies devised by various public 
undertakings and prescribe model rules. 
The Commission can also provide members 
for being co-opted on departmental rec- 
ruitment and promotion Committees of 
public undertakings...... The Committee 
would urge that Government decision be 
taken at an early date in the light of the 
above observations". 

187. In Из report issued in March, 1964, 
the subject was dealt with again in the 
following terms: 

“The. Committee do not. visualise any 
difficulty in the arrangement sug- 
gested by them which has been 
successfully followed in the case 
of Railways, Posts and Telegraph 
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Department, Ordinance  Factories 
ete. On the other hand, they feel 
that such a centralised recruitment 
for higher posts would enable uni- 
form standards of selection, elimi- 
nate competitive bidding for scarce 
personnel and ensure fairness, be- 
sides saving the time and work of 
the public undertakings, The Com- 
mittee have no doubt that the re- 
presentatives of the undertakings 
concerned and suitable outside ex- 
perts will be associated with rec- 
ruitment of personnel through such 
a Commission. If, however, the 
setting up of a single Central Com- 
mission may not be considered 
feasible, the Committee would 
suggest the setting up of such Com- 
missions on regional or industry 
basis.” 


188. It is now more than two years since 
the foregoing observations were published. 
Yet nothing has happened. We have- re- 
produced all the relevant, passages from the 
report of the Estimates Committee because 
(if we may so observe with due respect) 
we are entirely and unreservedly in agree- 
ment with the diagnosis of the malady as 
well as the remedy prescribed by the Com- 
mittee. Our interest in the subject arises 
from the fact that unless the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee are accepted and 
implemented, there is no possibility what- 
ever of successful implementation of the 
policy which we have recommended in this 
report. 


It is necessary that there should be an 
efficient system of  planned-manpower 
management in every public sector corpo- 
ration as we!l as in every Government de- 
partment. It is further necessary that 
these systems should be based on uniform 
principles and the administration of these 
systems should be coordinated by a limited 
number of agencies. This is necessary in 
order that the annual demand for higher 
educated manpower cohorts (at least at the 
national level) may be aggregated, speciality 
by speciality and matched with the annual 
supply of such cohorts. Such aggregation is 
also necessary in order to organize рге- 
employment. training of probationers as well 
as apprentices; and to link up such training 
with the reforms to be carried out in the 
institutional education. It is not possible 
to make even a beginning in this direction 
so long as the conditions described by the 
Estimates Committee continue to prevail: 
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These conditions cannot be improved upon 
unless the remedy suggested by the Esti- 
mates Committee is adopted. 


We recommend, accordingly, that a new 
organization, which may be referred to as 
the “Union Corporate Services Commission” 
be set up without delay with its composi- 
tion and functions defined in the manner 
specified by the Estimates Committee. We 

ink one such new organization should 
be sufficient, at any rate, to begin with. 


Section 6. Том MANPOWER ^ AUTHORITY 
AND STATE MANPOWER AUTHORITIES 


189. “Manpower” is recognised by the 
Union Government to be an important item 
of Government business. The Ministry of 
Home Affairs has been designated as the 
unit of the Union Government responsible 
for transacting this Government business. 
There is а Director, with a small office 
staff, located in the Ministry for dealing 
with the business. Four years ago, the 
Ministry set up the “Institute of Applied 
Manpower Research” and charged it with 
the duty of conducting research on prob- 
lems of manpower planning. This report is 
based primarily on the results of research 
studies made by this Institute. 


190. During the last few years, doubts 

have been expressed (both within the Minis- 
tries of the Union Government and by for- 
eign consultants) about the correctness of 
the location of this function in the Minis- 
try of Home Affairs. Should it not be locat- 
ed in the Planning Commisison which deals 
with planning? Or in the Ministry of La- 
bour and Employment which deals with 
employment and training? Or in the Minis- 
try of Education which, after all, deals with 
the sources of supply of educated man- 
power? Or in the Ministry of Industry 
which is concerned with all the new enter- 
prises that will increasingly use manpower? 
Or in the Ministry responsible for coordina- 
tion of economic affairs? There is, no doubt, 
а valid point underlying each of these ques- 
tions, And, as we remarked earlier, there 
is no such thing as a uniquely valid solution 
of any organizational problem. But, given 
the. acceptance of the view put forward in 
this report that “manpower planning”, as a 
governmental function, is really an exten- 
sion and adaptation to the new conditions of 
planned development of the national econo- 
my, of those functions which the Ministry 
of Home Affairs has always performed in 
relation to public services, we have no doubt 
whatever that. the present location of this 
function is the correct one, 


191. Assuming that the statement of АП- 
India Policy recommended at the outset of 
this report will be accepted, and assuming 
further that a scheme of division of execu- 
tive responsibility for implementation of the 
policy, as between the Union Government 
and the State Governments will be also ac- 
cepted, then we recommend the following 
improvements in existing organization: 


(I) The responsibility for implementation 
of the роЦсу, аз well as the Higher Educa- 
tional Perspective Plan-Frame (which 
constitutes the framework of targets and 
ceilings) should be vested in the Ministry 
of Home Affairs. The needed machinery 
should be located in that Ministry and it 
may be referred to as the Union Manpower 
Authority. 


(II) The Union 
should consist of 

(1) The Union Manpower Policy Com- 
mittee; 


(2 The | Union 
Board; and 


(3) The. Union Office of Manpower 
Planning. 


Manpower Authority 


Manpower. Planning 


The Committee should be a Minister Level 
Committee. The Board should be a Secre- 
tary-level Board. Тһе office should be bas- 
ed on the existing Directorate of Manpower 
in the Ministry of Home Affairs. 


(ПІ) Every State should equip itself with 
a State Manpower Authority, constituted 
on the same lines. 


(IV) The Institute of Applied Manpower 
Research should be reconstituted as a com- 
mon service agency of the Union Manpower 
Authority and all the. State Manpower 
Authorities, Necessary changes in its pre- 
sent constitution should be effected so as to 
give effect to the foregoing concept of its 
purpose. 


192. It will be the general responsibility 
of the Union Manpower Authority and the 
State Manpower Authorities to keep under 
continual review the progress of implemen- 
tation of the All-India policy of manpower- 
planned development of Higher Education 
in the Union as well as in all the States. 
Without prejudice to the generality of this 
statement of their functions, the following 
major fields of activities may be parti- 
cularised. 


^ med 
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First. A steady flow of continuing infor- 
mation relating to the employment of higher 
educated | manpower in all Government 
Departments (of the Union as well as the 
States), all major corporate enterprises (in 
the private as well as the public sector) 
and in all educational institutions has to be 
organized and maintained. The ‘study of 
such information should’ be organized and 
the results of such study. should be made 
available for public information as well as 
for use by the Union and State Manpower 
Authorities. 


Secondly. The basic principles and frame- 
work of organization of planned-manpower 
management іп the Government Depart- 
ments and public sector corporations of the 
Union should be settled by the Union Man- 
power Authority. Measures necessary for 
setting up employment coordination agen- 
cies and the settlement of questions of policy 
relating to them will be an important func- 
tion of the Union Manpower Authority. 
The State Manpower Authority should per- 
form similar functions in relation to the 
Government Departments and public sector 
corporations of the State. 


Thirdly. A continuous watch should be 
kept over the progress made by educational 
institutions in making available an annual 
supply of higher educated manpower cohorts 
and the progress made by employment agen- 
cies in recruiting, training and employing 
such cohorts, In the light of the results of 
such study, the programme relating to each 
of the four major occupational groups of 
higher educated manpower, as well as se- 
parately for each important speciality іп 
such groups, should be kept under review. 
1n the light of the results of such review, 
such changes in programmes as may be 
necessary should be decided upon by the 
Manpower Authority (of the Union or any 
State as the case may be). 


193. If the organization is developed on 
these lines, it should be possible, within 
three or four years, to reach a state of high 
efficiency in the organization of planned- 
manpower management in the Government 
Departments and Corporations and the co- 
ordination of such management by agencies 
set up for that purpose. This will permit 
a Higher Educated Manpower Budget to be 
settled and operated annually. When this 
is done, it will be possible to assure the 
planned matching of the annual supply of 


higher educated manpower cohorts with an 
nual recruitment, pre-employment trainin; 
and placement in first employment of such 
cohorts; such matching being effected speci- 
ality by speciality: This will be the final 
test of successful implementation of the All- 
India policy recommended in this report. 


194. It is suggested that statutory provi- 
sion should be made by Act of Parliament 
for setting up the foregoing organization. 
The necessary constitutional basis for such 
statutory provision is available in the follow- 
ing items of the concurrent list of the Se- 
venth Schedule of the Constitution: 


Item 20. Economic and social, planning 


Item 23.......... Employment and un- 
employment. 


Item 26. Legal, Medical and other pro- 
fessions. 


195. For purposes of statutory specification 
of executive responsibility for higher educa- 
ted manpower-planning including the regu- 
lation of employment of higher educated 
manpower and other related functions which 
may be required to be performed under All- 
India policy, we may distinguish between 
“professional manpower”, “sub-professional 
manpower” and “other higher educated 
manpower”. The distinction may be effect- 
ed in the manner specified below: 


(1) Professional Manpower may be 
defined as comprising (a) all quali- 
fied holders of “Professional Posts” 
and (b) all other qualified persons 
who are gainfully employed in 
“Professional occupations”. 


A “Professional Post" may be defined as 
an educationally classified post maintained 
in any establishment of a Government De- 
partment or a corporate enterprise or insti- 
tution, provided that the holder of such post 
is ordinarily required by the Government 
Department or corporate enterprise or insti- 
tution concerned, to possess an educational 
qualification which is recognised to be of 
“national higher educational” standard, 


4 “Professional Occupation” may be de- 
fined as any occupation, in respect of which 
the possession of an educational qualifica- 
tion which is recognised to be of "national 
higher educational" standard is prescribed 
by or under any [aw as a necessary qualih- 
cation for any person who is gainfully em- 
ployed in such occupation, 
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(2) “Sub-professional manpower", “sub- 
professiona post” and  "sub-pro- 
fessional occupation” may be defin- 
ed in the same terms as “professi- 
onal manpower”, professional post" 
and “professional occupation”, res- 
pectively, subject to the substitu- 
tion of the expression “regional 
higher educational” for “national 
higher educational”. 


196. It should be the undivided responsi- 
bility of the Union Manpower Authority to 
organize the planned development of the 
entire national stock of professional man- 
power and to regulate its employment 
throughout the country. 


Subject to coordination by the Union Man- 
power Authority so as to secure All-India 
requirements, it should be the responsibility 


of every State Manpower Authority to orga- 
nize the planned development of the State 
component of the national stock of sub- 
professional manpower and to regulate its 
employment in the State. 


_ In respect of higher educated: manpower 
in the States (other than professional man- 
power and  sub-professional manpower) 
undivided responsibility for performing 
such functions as may be required in terms 
of All-India policy should vest exclusively 
in the State Manpower Authorities. 


The Union Manpower Authority as well 
аз every State Manpower Authority should 
be vested by Act of Parliament with such 
powers as may be necessary for the perfor- 
mance of the functions as thus specified. 


APPENDIX 1 


AN EXPLANATORY NOTE ON ENROLMENT STATISTICS INCLUDED IN THE REPORT 


(Prepared by Shri D. L. Sharma under the guidance of the Member-Secretary) 


1. The object of this Note is to explain the 
basis of compilation for the enrolment statistics 
included in this Report. 

2. The organization of the educational system, 
as visualised by the Education Commission, has 


been explained in detail in Chapter II. The 
manner in which the existing structure in the 
different States at the school stage is equated 
with this proposed structure, is shown below: 


Nec ————————ы=ы—ы—ы—=— 


EQUIVALENCE OF CLASSES I-X AT THE SCHOOL STAGE (1965-66) 


Pre- 
Primary 
Education 
As proposed 
by the 
Education 
Commission 


Explanatory Not 
shows the position 
time to time. in 
tion as it was 
adopted. 


(ii) There is n 


e. (i) The chart given above 
in 1965-66. It has varied from 
tabulating enrolment, the posi- 
in the year concerned, has been 


ublic examination at the end 
о pa Pradesh, Delhi and A & N 


Group B 


Andhra Pradesh 

Bihar 

Gujarat 

Madras 

Maharashtra 

Orissa 

Dadra & Nagar 
Haveli 


Pondicherry 


Group C 


Jammu & Kashmir- 

Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 

Mysore 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Uttar Pradesh 

West Bengal 

A & N Islands 

Delhi 

Himachal 
Pradesh 

L.M.A. Islands 

Manipur 

Tripura 


о - 


i 


Islands. But the higher secondary examination 
in these areas, which is held at the end of Class 
XI, leads’ to’ the ‘three-year’ degree course. We 
have, therefore, equated Class X in these areas 
with the class leading to the high school exami- 
nation in other States. 
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3. In the school stage ending with the high 
school, the total duration of schooling is 12 years 
in one group of States and Union Territories, 
11 years in another group, and 10 years in the 
third group. 

4. The central point in this proposal is to treat 
the public examination at the end of the High 


School stage (which is Class X in some States and 
Class XI in others) as equivalent and to go down- 
wards, equating each successive class in school 
education and also upwards, equating each succes- 
sive year in higher education. 


In the enrolment statistics given in the Re- 
port, the equation of school classes is as follows: 


———-—-—-—————-———-—--—-—-—-———-——————————— ә 


Class in the Commission’s Report 


Pre-Primary Stage 


Class 
I 
п 


X 


Equated with 


Infant A and B in Group A, Class I in Group B 
and Pre-Primary (not shown in the chart) in 1 
tates, 


Class I in Groups A & C and Class II in Group B, 


Class II in Groups A & C and Class III in Group B, 
and so on, 


Class X in Groups A & C, and Class XI in Group B. 


. 9. The equivalence in hi 
given below. 


gher education courses (arts and science) has been shown in the chart 


EQUIVALENCE IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


(1965-66) 
ш ш А ш ш ur 
First II п EN ан 
Degree = A п II 
iE ea 1 т І п 
Higher XII п у or NESCIT 
po T ХЕ Е А А 
агу І XI XI T ——— 
XI/XIIJ PUC 
PUC 
icy Р Cha iret UR Mya Andhra Guj 
Education two years A сона Pradesh Madras 
Commission jme to Delhi Islands 2 Nagaland 
unior ar rissa 
Colleges) Jammu & Goa, Daman, 
Kashmir and Diu 
Maharashtra Pondicherry 
Mysore 
Punjab 
Rajasthan] 
est Bengal 
Himachal” 
Pradesh 
Manipur 
NEFA} 
Tripura 


Explanatory Note 


(1), Columns marked ‘A’ show the year to be added by 1986. 


(ii) The chart given above shows the position in 1965-6 i ; 
the position as it was in the year concerned ioe 525 ны from time to time, In tabulating enrolment, 


(iii) PUC=Pre-University Course. 
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6. Pre-Primary Education, In our statistics, tories which had the categories mentioned above 
pre-primary education includes enrolments in the have been aggregated together and given іп 
following three categories: Table 1. 

(1) Pre-Primary classes proper 7. General School Education (Classes 1—X) 
(2) Infant A Class 2. dete, in Classes I—X аз aggegated b; us, 
(3) Infant 5 VISIONE E (ұлық it cor- includes Classes П--ХІ іп those States eral 

responds to the Infant ass). school stage is spread over 11 years and Classes 

In each year of tabulation the corresponding 1—Х in all the other States. The retabulated en- 
enrolments in all the States and Union Terri- rolments are given below in Table 2. 


a 
TABLE 1. ENROLMENT IN PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION (1950-51 To 1965-66) 


(In thousands) 


1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1965-66 (Estimated) 
Class batur tr ro И И А А es ee 
Воуз Girls Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
Pre- 
Primary 15 13 28 45 31 75 97 82 179 130 120 250 
Infant A . 687 221 908 445 224 668 352 227 579 453 300 753 


Infant В 
and Class I 2,675 1,566 4241 4,108 2,283 6,391 43932 2,922 7,855 | 6,563 4›207 10,770 


Toray | 3,377 1800 5177 |. 42598 2,537 75135 | 5381 3231 8612 | 7146 4627 115773 


Source. Ministry of Education, Form A of the States concerned till 1960-61. The figures for 1965-66 were esti- 
mated in the Secretariat of the Commission. 


М. В. Totals do not tally because of rounding. 


оо ———— 
TABLE 2. ENROLMENT IN CLASSES 1-Х (1950-51) To (1965-66) 
(In thousands) 


1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1965-66 (Estimated) 
num Boys Girls Total Boys Girls ^ Total Boys Girls Тош Boys Girls Total 
ы ЕСА В 
‘ о ` 1,466 216 | 4,808 © 2,137 6,945 | 640I 3127 9,528 | 9057 45827 13,884 
i * EUM б 2:603 3,149 1295 4443 | 45383 2,026 6,409 6,246 — 3,210 9,456 
II .| 2101 686 2,788 2,450 934 3:384 3534 1,538 5:073 4,888 2,546 75434 
IV .| 1,587 458 2,045 | 15963 645 25608 | 2852 1135 3:987 | 4345 1971 6316 
ooh 10,102 3,549 13,651 | 125369 5,011 17,380 | 17,170 7,826 24,996 24,536 12,554 37:090 
I-IV 
INA a literae SR Я — — 
А 1,470 8 1,867 | 2,276 814 3,090 3,666 1,550 5,216 
v ) Tb: 184 Diu Ps Boa 1,519 1,819" бог 2,421 2,897 1,151 45048 
vii ` 686 11 816 975 232 1206| 1497 461 15952 |239 886 3,285 
Uis e Page SIO E аза LA йт каке А 
о 2,669 559 3,228 3,659 933 4,592 | 5,587 1,876 7,463 | 8962 3,587 125549 
V-VII МЕД uus de lo 
КАШИ aH тела SUL 
16 3 | 1,191 320 1,511 1,856 620 2,476 
Vix 33 г ip Da: o 79 920 220 1,140 1,494 421 1,915 
x | by 41 356 505 91 596 | 764 166 930 1,267 332 1,599 . 
р BE платили $0, ОО 9r A ee 
БАА қ 1,275 186 1,461 1,926 374 2,300 | 2,876 706 3,582 45617 1,373 52990 
VIII-X 
z "ase (souenimoD) = обара COMI Mr. 
Porat 14,046 4,293 _ 18,339 ! 17:954 6.318 24,272 [25,633 10408 36,041 38,115 17514 55629 
2 > —— - 


Source. Ministry of Education, Form A of the States concerned till 1960-61. The figures for 1965-66 were esti- 


i ecretariat of the Commission. 
pos om ally because of rounding. 


N. B. Totals do not t 
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9. Basis of Estimating Enrolments at the 
School Stage in 1965-66. The total enrolments at 
the school stage for 1965-66 were assumed to be 
the same as given by the Planning Commission. 
In breaking down these enrolments class by 
class, however, it Was assumed that owing to the 
reduction of wastage and the increasing desire 
to stay longer at school the proportion of the 
enrolment in higher classes to the total enrol- 
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ment at the school stage will be a little better in 
1965-66 than in 1960-61. Table 3 shows the actual 
proportion of the enrolments in each class to 
the total enrolment at the school stage for the 
years 1950-51, 1955-56 and 1960-61 (on the new 
pattern of aggregation adopted by us). It. also 
gives the assumptions made by us regarding this 
proportion for 1965-66. 


TABLE 3. PROPORTION OF ENROLMENT IN EACH CLASS AT THE SCHOOL STAGE TO TOTAL ENROLMENT 


1965-66 
1950-51 1955-56 | 1960-61 (estimated) 
Class Sas <= S ARS 
Boys Girls | Boys Girls | Boys Girls Boys - Girls 
% % % % % % % % 
Pre-Primary 0:3 0:6 0:3 0:6 
А ІЗІ і7 1o оттау 
B 15'9 21:4 14'5 1910 
iz 20:6 — 22:9 | 2010  2r:8 
п LUI 14:9 | 13:8 145 
ш 11:4 11:3 10:8 115 
IV 9:2 8:3 | 96 8-9 
Y 73 бој 8: To 
УТ 5:9 RE TTEM E 
En 48 34| 53 40 
VIH 3:8 REN ШО 2-8 
IX 3:0 lo r$, 3:3 "1:9 
X 2:5 1:2 48 | rs 
TOTAL 1о0: 0." 100:0 |. I00:0., 100-0 |- 100-0 100:0 | 100.0 100-0 


Source. Ministry of Education, Form A of the States till 1960-61. 


Secretariat of the Commission. 


The figures for 1955-66 were estimated in the 


——————.—_——_———.—... 


10. General School Education (Classes XI and 
XII. In tabulating enrolements іп general 
school education in Classes XI and XII, the en- 


rolments in the following categories were in- 
cluded: 
(i) Clas ХІ of the Higher Secondary 


Schools in a'l the States which ^ have 
adopted the higher secondary pattern. 


(ii) The pre-university class. 


(iii) Intermediate classes (1st and 2nd year) 
in P. except the second year in the 
Ymiversities of Aligarh апа Banaras 
which have adopted the three-year de- 
gree course, 


(iv) The first year of the Intermediate class 
in all the other States which have now 
adopted the three-year degree 


үшүтө (the second year, where it existed, 

Vire) A shown in the undergraduate 
In short, we have shown the first the 
Intermediate class as a part of Classes Xl. ánd 
XII in all cases. Where the three-year degree 
үзе has been adopted, the second year has 
hren saiyo in the unde graduate stage. Where 
ge » A uou degree course has not been adopt- 
Med CAEN have been shown under class- 
eue Gite prote muy exception to, this being 
Bi are кос ВЧ y for which no separate figur- 


The Intermediate (Commer А 

à ce) classes have 

ERAS part 5 general education and 
enr з bec 

under Classes Xr and Sar has been shown 


_ The retabulated en ass Р 
tions have been even im Table 4 "95 
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11. General Education (Undergraduate Stage). 
In our retabulation, the enrolments in general 
education at the undergraduate stage include the 
following: 


(i) Enrolments in the second year of the 
Intermediate classes in all States which 
have now adopted the Three-Year De- 
gree Course. 


(ii) Enrolments in the First Degree Courses 
for Arts and Science. 


(iii) Enrolments in the First Degree Courses 
for Commerce. 


12. General Education (Postgraduate and Re- 
search). There are no difficulties about the en- 
rolments in general education at the postgradu- 
ate stage and research. These have been taken 
from the publications of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and are given in Table 5 along with the 
enrolments at undergraduate stage. 


13. Vocational Schools. The enrolment in vo- 
cational schools is of a mixed character. In some 
courses such as polytechnics, admission is given 
only to those who have completed the secondary 
school. In other courses such as teacher-training 
or in industrial training institutes, admission is 
given to those who have completed the secon- 
dary school as well as to those who have com- 
pleted the primary school only. In some other 
courses such as arts and crafts (e.g. tailoring) 
the admission is mostly of those who have not 
completed the secondary school, although there 
are a few students who have done so. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to make certain assumptions re- 
garding the enrolment of students who have 
completed the secondary school and of those who 
have completed the primary school only. We 
make the following assumptions: 


(i) Teacher Training. 20 per cent of the en- 
rolment was regarded as not having com- 
pleted the secondary school. 


(i) Arts and Crafts. All the enrolment was 
regarded as not having completed the 
secondary school. 


In all other vocational courses, such as engi- 
neering and technology, medicine and veterinary 
science, agriculture and forestry, commerce, phy- 
sical education, library science, co-operation, 
marine training, ete., the enrolment was regard- 
ed as being of the higher secondary stage or 
equivalent to Classes XI to XII. We realise that 
there is a small proportion of students in agri- 
cultural and medical schools who have not com- 
pleted the secondary school. But we have 
that this will be off-set by the enrol- 
dents who, have completed the se- 
] and joi ed courses of arts and 


crafts, 


14. The enrolments in Ví зайопа1 courses reta- 
bulated on these bases are siven in Table 6. 


. Professional Education at the University 
Га ree ‘professional education at the univer- 
sity stage, we divided the enrolments into three 
parts: 

i olments corresponding to ihe higher 

id Bicondary stage or Classes XI and XII; 

ai) Enrolments for ihe first degree or the 

undergraduate stage; and 

(iii) Enrolments for the second degree or the 

postgraduate stage. 
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Enrolments corresponding to those at the high- 
er secondary stage (Classes XI and XII). 


In the statistics of enrolments in training col- 
leges, the enrolments of graduates preparing for 
the B.T. or B.Ed. degree are mixed up with 
those of matriculates undergoing a one or two 
year course. The enrolments in the B.T. or 
B.Ed. class аге also separately _ available 
in the publication, Education іп Universities 
issued by the Ministry of Education. Deducting 
these, after making adjustments for certain зае- 
vant factors, we estimated the enrolments of 
students in the training colleges who heve com- 
pleted the secondary school stage only. These 
have been shown as belonging to the higher se- 
condary stage. 


Similarly the enrolments for Intermediate 
Science (Agriculture) have been estimated and 
shown as vocational education at the school stage 
corresponding to Classes XI and XII. 


In the same way we have estimated the enrol- 
ments in Intermediate (commerce) and as point- 
ed out earlier these have been shown under gene- 
ral education at the higher secondary stage. 


All the remaining enrolments in the professional 
courses in higher education were divided into 
two categories: enrolments at the first degree 
stage (or undergraduate) and enrolments at the 
second and research degrees (or postgraduate). 


16. The retabulated enrolments on the above 
assumptions have been shown in Table 7 


17. Total Enrolments. The total enrolments 
in the educational system as а whole, re-tabulet- 
ed on the lines indicated above, are given in 
Table 8. In this context the following points may 
be noted: 

(i) Enrolments in vocational education Cor- 
responding to the lower secondary stage (Classes 
VHI—X) have been taken from the school por- 
tion in Table 6 

(ii) Enro!ments in vocational education cor- 
responding to the higher secondary stage (Class- 
” XI—XII) have been taken from Tables 6 and 


Gji) No attempt has been made to re-tabulate 
the enrolments in special schools and colleges. 
These have been reproduced from the publica- 
tions of the Ministry of Education. 

18. Enrolment Statistics Published by the 
Ministry of Education. The enrolment statistics 
published by the Ministry of Education adopt a 
different system of equivalence at ihe school 
stage. They start by equating the lowest classes 
with one another, i.e. Infant ‘A’ in Assam, Class I 
in a State like Maharashtra with 11 year 
school system and also Class I in a State Jike 
Uttar Pradesh with a 10-year school system are 
all equated together. The equivalence roceeds 


Class X of Uttar Pradesh which is matriculation 
X of Bihar which is pre- 
Class XI of Delhi which is 
the higher secondary class 13 added to Class XI 
of Maharashtra which is the matriculation class. 

The enrolments according to this System have 
been given in Table 9 for purposes of comparison. 
ТЕ will be seen that the totals of enrolments in 
Tables 8 and 9 tally. But the enrolments at sub- 
stages do not tally for reasons already explained. 
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APPENDIX Ii 
RESOLUTION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA SETTING UP 
THE EDUCATION COMMISSION‘ 


The Government of India, ever since the attai 
ment of independence, have given езйне 
attention to the development of a national sys- 
tem of education rooted in the basie values and 
the cherished traditions of the Indian nation and 
suited to the needs and aspirations of a modern 
society. While some advances have been made 
in these directions, the educational system has 
not generally evolved in accordance with the 
needs of the times, and a wide and distressing 
ші continues to persist between thought апа 
action in several sectors of this crucial field of 
national activity. In view of the important role 
of education in the economic and social develop- 
ment of the country, in the building of a truly 
democratic society, in the promotion of national 
integration and unity, and above all, for the trans- 
formation of the individual in the endless pursuit 
of excelience and perfection, it is now considered 
imperative to survey and examine the entire 
field of education in order to realize within the 
shortest possible period a well-balanced, integrat- 
ed and adequate system of national education 
capable of making a powerful contribution to all 
‘spheres of national life. 


(2) The attainment of independence ushered 
in-a new era of.national development founded 
upon: the adoption of a secular democracy, not 
only as a form of government bu also as a way 
of life; the determination to inate the poverty 
of the people and to ensure a reasonable standard 
of living for all, through modernization of agri- 
culture and rapid development. of industry; the 
adoption of modern science and technology апа 
‘their harmonizing with traditional spiritual 
values; the acceptance of a socialistic pattern ol 
society which will secure equitable distribution 
of wealth and equality of opportunity for all in 
education, employment and cultural  advance- 
ment, Greater emphasis came to be placed on 
educational development because of the realiza- 
tion that education, especially in science апа 
technology, is the most powerful instrument. of 
social transformation ena ages | Bore алы 
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intensified on the one hand while, on the other, 
there is an equally acute shortage of trained 
manpower in several sectors. The remuneration 
and service conditions of teachers leave a great 
deal to be desired; and several important acade- 
mic problems are still matters of intense con- 
troversies. In short, qualitative improvements in 
education have not kept pace with quantitative 
expansion, and national policies and programmes 
concerning the quality of education, even when 
these were well-conceived and generally agreed 
to, could not be implemented satisfactorily. 


(4) The Government of India are convinced 
that education is the key to national prosperity 
and welfare and that no investment is likely to 
yield greater returns than investment in human 
resources of which the most important compo- 
nent is educafion. Government have also decided 
to mobilize all the resources of science and tech- 
nology which can only be done on the foundation 
of good and progressive education and, to t at 
end, to increase considerdbly their total invest- 
ment in the development of education and scienti- 
fic research. The nation must be prepared to 
pay for quality in education, and from the value 
attached to education by all sectors of the peo- 
ple it is clear that they will do so willingly. 


(5) It is desirable to survey the entire field of 
educational development as the various parts of 
the educational system strongly interact with and 
influence one another. It is not possible to have 
progressive and strong universities without effi- 
cient secondary schools and the quality of these 
schools is determined by the functioning of ele- 
mentary schools. What is needed, therefore, is 
a synoptic survey and an imaginative look at edu- 
cation considered as a whole and not fragmented 
into parts and stages. In the past, several com- 
missions and committees have examined limited 
sectors and specific aspects of education, It is 
now proposed to have a comprehensive review of 
the entire educational system. 


(6) While the. planning of education for India 
must necessarily emanate from Indian experi- 
ence and conditions, Government of India are of 
the opinion that it would be advantageous to 
draw upon the experience and thinking of edu- 
cationists and scientists from other parts of the 
world in the common enterprise of seeking for 
the right type of education which is the quest 


-of all mankind, specially at this time when the 


world is becoming closely knit together in so 
many ways. it has, therefore, been decided to 
associate with the Commission, either as mem- 
bers or as consultants, some eminent scientists 
and educationists from other countries. The 
United Nations’ Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization has provided three members 
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for the Commission, viz, Mr. Jean Thomas, Ins- 
pector General of Education, France, and for- 
merly Assistant Director General of UNESCO, 
Prof. Shumovsky, Director, Methodological Divi- 
sion, Ministry of Higher and Special Secondary 
Education, RSFSR, Moscow, and Professor of 
Ганка. Moscow University, and Prof. Sadatoshi 

rofessor of the First Faculty of Science 
and Technology, Waseda University, Tokyo; who 
have since Joined the Commission. It is expect- 
ей that the collaboration of some eminent scien. 
lists ahd educationists, as consultants, with the 
Work ot the Commission, will also be forth- 
coming. Negotiations are in progress with some 
more specialists and additions of names of foreign 
consultants will be notified from time to time. 
In addition, the Commission has been authorized 
to invite from time to time such other consultants 
іп India in relation to any aspect of its enquiry 
as it may consider necessary. 


(7) For the purposes outlined in the foregoing 
paragraphs, Government of India have decided to 
set up an Education Commission consisting of the 
following members: 


Chairman 


* 1. Prof. D. 5. Kothari, Chairman, University 
Grants Commission, New Delhi. 


Members 


2. Shri A. R. Dawood, Former Director, Ex- 
tension Programmes for Secondary Edu- 
cation, New Delhi. 


3. Mr. H. L. Elvin, Director, Institute of Edu- 
cation, University of London, London. 


4. Shri R. A. Gopalaswami, Director, Insti- 
Min ot Applied Manpower Research, New 
elhi, 


5. Dr. V. S. Jha, Former Director of the 
Commonwealth Hducation Liaison Unit 
in London. 


6. Shri P. М. Kirpal, Educational Adviser to 
the Government of India, New Delhi. 


7. Prof. M. V. Mathur, Professor оғ Econo- 
mies and Public Administration, Univer- 
sity of Rajasthan, Jaipur. 


8. Dr. B. P. Pal, Director, Indian Agricul- 
tural Research Institute, New Delhi. 


9. Kuümari S. Panandikar, Head of the De- 
partment of Education, Karnatak Univer- 
sity, Dharwar. 


10. Prof. Roger Revelle, Dean of Research, 
University of California, U.S.A. 


м. Dr. К. б. Saiyidain, former Educational 
Adviser to the Government of India, 
New Delhi, 


12. Dr. Т. Sen, Rector, Jadavpur University, 
Calcutta. : 


13. Мг. Jean Thomas, Inspector General of 
Education, France, and formerly Assist- 
ant Director-General of UNESCO. 


14. Prof, S. A. Shumovsky, Director, Methodo- 
logical Division, Ministry of Higher cand 
Special Secondary Education, RSFSR, 
Moscow, and Professor of Physics, Mos- 
cow University. 


15. Prof. Sadatoshi Ihara, Professor of е 
First Faculty of Science & ‘Technology, 
Waseda University, Tokyo. 


Метрђет-5Зестетату 


16. Shri J. P. Naik, Head of the Department 
of Educational Planning, Administration 
& Finance, Gokhale Institute of Politics 
& Economics, Poona. 


Associate Secretary 


17. Мг. J. Е. McDougall, Assistant Director, 
Department of School and Higher Edu- 
cation, UNESCO, Paris. 


(8) The Commission .will advise Government 
on the national pattern of education and on the 
general principles and policies for the develop- 
ment of education at all stages and in all its 
aspects, It need not, however, examine the prob- 
lems of medical or legal education, but such as- 
pects of these problems as are necessary for its 
comprehensive enquiry may be looked into. 


(9) The Commission will submit its final re- 
port as early as possible and not later than the 


31st March, 1966. Where immediate implemen- 


tation of certain programmes is ‘necessary the 
Commission may also submit, from time to time, 
interim  repots dealing with limited sectors on 
problems of edueation. Government are anxious 
that the implementation of agreed recommenda- 
tions about specific matters of importance shall 
on no account be held up until the completion. of 
the Commussion's work. On the other hand its 
expert advice and guidance should. ђе conti- 
nuously available to those charged with the res- 
ponsibility for implementing educational pro- 
grammes and. policies. 


Ordered that a copy of the Resolution be com- 
municated to all State Governments and Ad- 
ministrations _ ion Territories amd to all 
Ministries of the Government of India. ; 


Ordered also that the Resoluti blished 
in the Gazette of India for а Т 


PREM KIRPAL, 
` Seeretary 
to the Government of India. 


APPENDIX Ш 
CONSULTANTS TO THE EDUCATION COMMISSION 


1. Dr. James Е. Allen, Jr., Commissioner, 
State Education Department, and Presi- 
dent, University of the State of New York, 
New York, USA. 


2. Dr. С.Е, Beeby, Visiting Pr ог, Centre 
for Studies in Education На me Сен 
Graduate Schoo! of Education, Harvard 
ema Cambridge, Massachusetts, 


3. Prof. Р:М:5. Blackett, President of the 
Royal Society, UK, Professor of Physics, 
Imperial College df Science and Techno- 


logy, University of London, London. 


4. Recteur J.J. Capelle, Professor, University 
of Nancy, and former Director-General of 


Education in France, Paris. 


5. Sir Christopher, Co cational Adviser, 
Ministry d: pA Le и UK, 
and Fellow, New College, Oxford. 


© в. Dr. Philip Н. Coombs, Director, UNESCO 
International Institute for Educational 


Planning, Paris. 


7. Prof, Andre Daniere, Centre for Studies 
in Education and Development, Graduate 
chool of: Education, Harvard: University, 
ambridge, Massac| , USA. 
“8. Prof. S. Dedijer, Institute of ^ Sociclogy. 
University of Lund, Sweden. 


9. Dr. Nicholas DeWitt, Director Inter- 

'-.national.Survey of Educational P p- 
ment and Planning, Indiana University, 

Bloomington, Indiana, USA. | 


“io. Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 


11. Sir Willis Jackson, Head of the Department 
and Professor of Electrical Engineering, 


Imperial College of Science & Techno- 
logy, University of London, London, 


12. Dr, J, Paul Leonard, Professor »f Educa; 
tion, Columbia University, Teachers 
College, and Chief of Party, Columbia 
University Team in India, New Delhi. 


13. Dr. Gordon М, Mackenzie, Professor of 
Education, Teachers' College, Columbia 
University, New York, USA. 


14. Professor С.А. Moser, Director, Unit {ог 
Economic and Statistical Studies on, High- 
er Education, London School of Econo- 
mics and Political Science, Lcndon. 


15. Prof. S. Okita, Executive Director, Japan 
Economic Research Centre, Tokyo, and 
Special Adviser to the Minister of Econo- 
pe Planning Agency, Government of 

apan. 


16. Professor A.R. Prest, Professor of Econo- 
mics and Public Finance, University of 
Manchester, Manchester, d. 


17. Lord Robbins, Professor Emeritus, London 
School of Economics, and Chairman 
Financial Times, London. Recently Chair- 
man of the Committee on Higher Edu- 
cation, UK. 


18. Professor Edward A. Shils, Professor of 
Sociology and Social Thought in the 
Committee on Social Thought, University 
of Chicago, Баз and Fellow of King's 
College, bridge UK. | 1 


19. Dr. Frederick Seitz, President, National 
Academy of Sciences, Washington; USA. 


APPENDIX IV 
TASK FORCES AND WORKING GROUPS 


I. Task Force ON ADULT EDUCATION 


1. Dr, V. S. Jha, Member, Education Commis- 
sion, New Delhi. Convener 


2. Shri Abdul Qadir,  Director-General of 
Employment & Training, Ministry of 
Labour & Employment, New Delhi. 


3. Shri G.K. Chandiramani, Additional Secre- 
tary, Ministry of Education, New Delhi. 


4. Shri A.R. Deshpande, Adviser (Social Edu- 


cation), Ministry of Education, New 
Deihi. 


5. Shrimati Durgabai Deshmukh, Vice- 
banca a Residence, Delhi University, 
Dai. 


6. Mrs. Welthy Fisher, Literacy House, Kan- 
pur Road, Lucknow. 


7. Shri К. Г. - Joshi, Secretary, University 
Grants Commission, New Delhi. 


8. Shri D. R. Kalia, Director, Delhi Public 
Library, Delhi. 


9. Dr. T. A. Koshy, Director, National Fun- 
damental Education | Centre, 38-А, 
Friends Colony (East), Mathura Road, 
i New. Delhi. 


10. Мг. ГЕ. McDougall, Associate Secretary, 
Education Commission, New Delhi. 


11. Dr. M. S. Mehta, Vice-Chancellor, Rajas- 
than University, Jaipur. 


12. Mrs. A. R. Moore, Regional Adviser on 
Health Education, World Health Orga- 
ОЛОТ W.H.O. House, Ring Road, New 

elhi. 


13. Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Edu- 
cation Commission, New Delhi. 


14. Dr. M. S. Randhawa, Special Secretary, 
Ministry of Food & Agriculture (Depart- 
ment of Agriculture), New Delhi. 


15. Dr. K. G. Saiyidain, Member, Education 
Commission, New Delhi. 


16. Dr. Hans Simons, Ford Foundation, 32, 
Feroze Shah Road, New Delhi. 


17. Shri Sohan Singh, Asia Foundation, 29- 
Rajpur Road, Delhi. 


18. Dr. S. M. S. Chari, Deputy Educational 
Adviser, Education Commission, New 
Delhi. Secretary. 


Sub-Group on Literacy Education 
Members 


1. Mrs. Durgabai Deshmukh, Ујсе-Сћапсе1- 
lor’s Residence, University of Delhi, 
Delhi. Convener 


2. Shri A. R. Deshpande, Adviser (Social 
Bduestiop)s Ministry of Education, New 
Delhi. . 


3. Dr. T. A. Koshy, Director, National Funda- 
mental Education Centre, New Delhi. 


4. Shri Mustaq ` Ahmed, Director, Literacy 
House, Lucknow. 


5. Shri H. P. Saxena, Assistant Director, Na- 
tional Fundamental Education Centre, 
New Delhi, 
Sub-Group on Role of Universities and Institu- 
tions of Higher Learning in Adult Education 


Members 


1. Shri Sohan Singh, Asia Foundation, New 
Delhi. Convener 

2. Shri Bashiruddin, 33-A, Kasturba Gandhi 
Marg, Allahabad. 

3. Dr. Nagendra, Chairman, University Ex- 


tension Lectures Board, "University ot 
. Delhi, Delhi. 


4. Dr. K. G. Saiyidain, Member, Education 
Commission, New Delhi. 


5. Dr. Hans Simons, Ford Foundation, New 
Delhi. 


6. Shri Uma Shankar, Director, Adult Edu- 


cation Department, Rajasthan University, 
Jaipur. 


Sub-Group on Education of Workers 
Members 


1. Dr. T. A. Koshy, Director, National Fun- 
damental Education Centre, Friends 
Colony, New Delhi. Convener 

2, Shri Abdul Qadir, Director-General, Em- 
ployment & Training, Ministry of Labour 
& Employment, New Delhi. 

3. Shri М. Bhadriah, President, Mysore State 
Adult Education Council, Mysore. 


4. Shri L. S. Chandrakant, Joint Educational 


Adviser, Ministry of Education, New 
Delhi. 


5. Shri Chenstal Rao, Secretary, Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry, New Delhi, 


| 


Pea ар ни Dum 
6. Shri 5. С. Datta, Secretary, Indian Adult 
Education Association, Indraprastha 

Estate, New Delhi. 


7. Shri M. C, Nanavatty, Director (Social 
Education), Ministry of Food & Agricul- 
ture, New Delhi. 


8. Shri Annasaheb Sahasrabuddhe, Chairman, 
Rural Industries Planning, Planning 
Commission, New Delhi. 


9. Dr. R. K. Singh, Director, Rural Institute, 
Bichpuri (Agra), U.P. 


Sub-Group on Role of Cultural Institutions in 
Adult Education 


Members 


1. Shri D. В. Кайа, Director, Delhi Public 
Library, Delhi. Convener 


2. Shrimati Kamladevi Chattopadhyay, Chair- 
man, All India Handicrafts Board, Wil- 
lingdon Crescent, New Delhi. 


3. Shri J. C. Mathur, Joint Secretary, Min- 
istry of Food and Agriculture, New 
Delhi. 


4. Dr. Grace Morley, „Director, 
Museum, New Delhi. 


5. Dr. Mülkh Raj Anand, Punjab University, 
Chandigarh. 

6. Dr. M. S. Randhawa, Special Secretary, 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture, New 
Delhi. 


National 


9. Task Force ом AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


1. Dr. B. P. Pal, Director, General and Vice- 
President, LC.A.R. and Additional Secre- 
tary, Ministry of Food & Agriculture, 
New Delhi. Convener 

„г. Amir Ali, Director, Rural Institute, 

1 Jamia Millia, Jamia Nagar, New Delhi. 

3. Dr. Anant Rao, Dean, U.P. Agricultural 
University, Pant Nagar. 


Dr. Chintamani Singh, Dean, Veterinary 


Á College, Punjab Agricultural University, 
Hissar. 
5. В. W. Cummings, Field Director, 


Dr. 
dation Programme 10 
ҮҮ КИН Marg, Chanakyapuri, 
New Delhi-21. 
entre for Advanc- 
is s Мт Тена Economics, 
Gokhale Institute of Politics & Economics, 
Poona. 
К. С. Kanungo, Head of the Division 


o! ri i Agri- 
f Agricultural Economics, Indian Ag 
ея Research Institute, New Delhi. 


`B.: Joshi, Dean and Deputy Director 

D ы нын), indian Agricultural Re- 
search Institute, New Delhi. 

ime Director, Banana & Fruit De- 

% уіл; Ж” Corporation, 7, 1st Main Road, 


dras. 
10 x Соода, ‘Associate Secretary, 
' Education Commission, New Delh 
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11; Тоз dd Maroma Deputy Secretary, 
ucation Department, Governmen 
Uttar Pradesh, Lucknow. si и 


12. Dr. S. K. Mukherji, Deputy Agricultural 
Commisisoner, Indian Council of Agri- 
POEM Research, Krishi Bhawan, New 

Ду 


13. Shri J. Р. Naik, Member-Secretary, Edu- 
cation Commission, New. Delhi. 


14. Dr. K. C. Naik, Vice-Chancellor, University 
of Agricultural Science, 9-XI Main, 16th 
Cross, Malleswaram, Bangalore-3. 


15. Dr. N. K. Panikar, Director, Indian Pro- 
ramme, Indian Ocean Expedition, 
SLR, New Delhi. 


16. Shri C. S. Ranganathan, Fertiliser Asso- 
ciation of India, New Delhi. 


17. Dr. $. С. Verma, Field Adviser (Agricul- 
ture), N.C.E.R.T., New Delhi. 


18. Shri S. Ramanujam, Assistant Educational 
Adviser, Education Commission, New 
Thi. Secretary. 


3. Task Force ом EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


1, Shri Prem Kirpal, Secretary, Ministry of 
Education & Member, Education Com- 
mission, New Delhi. 


Convener 


2. Shri A. C. Deve Gowda, Director, Directo- 
rate of Extension Programmes for Se- 
condary Education | (N.C.ER.T). 7, 
Lancer Road, Timarpur; Delhi-6. 


3. Dr. V. Jagannadham, Professor of Social 
Administration, Indian Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration, Indraprastha Estate, 
New Delhi. 


4. Prof. M. V. Mathur, Member, Education 
Commission, New Delhi. 


5. Dr. S. Misra, Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Orissa (Now Vice-Chancellor, Utka! 
University), Cuttack. 


6. Dr. S. N. Mukherjee, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Educational Administration, 
(N.C.ER.T), B-2/6A, Model Town, 
Delhi-9. 


= 7. Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Edu- 
cation Commission, New Delhi. 


8. Shri H. M. Patel, Chairman, Charotar 
Vidya Mandal, Vallabh Vidyanagar, vía 
Anand, (Gujarat). 


9. Dr. D. M. Sen, Education Secretary, West 
Bengal, (Now Vice-Chancellor, Burd- 
wan University), Calcutta. 


10. Shri J. D. Sharma, Director of Public Ins- 
truction, Punjab, Chandigarh. 


11. Shri V. D. Sharma, Education Secretary, 
Rajasthan, Jaipur. 
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12. Dr. Rudra Dutt Singh, Head of the Re- 
search Project on Panchayati Raj Insti- 
tutions, Indian Institute of Public Admi- 
nistration, Indraprastha Estate, New 
Delhi. 


18. Miss S. Rajan, Assistant Educational Ad- 
viser, Education Commission, New Delhi. 


Secretary 


4. Task Force on EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 


1. Prof. M. V. Mathur, Member, Education 
Commission, New Delhi. Convener 


2. Shri D. A. Dabholkar, Principal, Chinta- 
manrao College of Commerce, Sangli 
(Maharashtra). 


3. Dr. B. Dutta, Education Secretary, Govt. 
of West Bengal, Calcutta. 

4. Shri R. A. Gopalaswami, Member, Educa- 
tion Commission, New Delhi. 


5. Shri K. L. Joshi, Secretary, "University 
Grants Commission, New Delhi. 


6. Dr. D. T. Lakdawala, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Economics, University of Bom- 
bay, Bombay-1. 


7. Dr. Gautam Mathur, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Economics, Osmania University, 
Hyderabad. 


8. Dr. Atmanand Misra, Director of Public 
Instruction, Madhya Pradesh, Bhopal. 


.9..Dr. Sadashiv Misra, Director of Public 
Instruction, (now Vice-Chancellor, Utkal 
University), Cuttack,. Orissa. 


10. Shri J. Р. Naik, Member-Secretary, Edu- 
cation Commission, New Delhi. 


11. Dr. К. А. Naqvi, Delhi School of Econo- 
mics, University of Delhi, Delhi. 


12. Dr. Pritam Singh, Director, National 


‘Council, of Applied Economi 
New DO. ppl onomic ` Research, 


13. Shri Gurbax Singh, Assistant Educational 
Adviser, Education Commission, New 
Delhi. Secretary 


5. Task Force on Hicuer EDUCATION 


1. Гг, Қ. G. Saiyidain, Member, Ed i 
Commission, New Delhi npe 


2. Shri J, W, Airan, Principal 
Bombay-7, рај, Wilson College, 


3. Shri P. К. Bose; Princi К: 
College, Calcutta. pal, Bangabasi 


4, Shri Chandrahasan, Head of the Depart- 


ment of Hindi, Uni i 
Ernakulam. ! mersity of Kerala, 


5. Dr. У, S. Jha, Memb T, i i 
shiny New е er, Education Commis- 


6. Dr. А. C. Joshi, Adviser, Planni - 
mission, New Delhi. төл (Cop 


7. Shri К. L, Joshi, Secret i 
Grants Commission, Bahadur shan Sue, 
Marg, New Delhi-+1. 


8; Shri C. L, Kapur, Retired Director of Edu- 
cation and Education Secretary, Punjab, 
IE/5, Patel Road, Patel Nagar, New 
Delhi-12. 


9. Dr. D, S. Kothari, Chairman, Education 
Commission & Uniwersity Grants Com- 
mission, Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New 
Delhi-1. 


10. Prof. M, V. Mathur, Member, Education 
Commission, New Delhi. 


11. Shri P. а. Mavlankar, Principal, L. D. Arts 
college, Navrangpura, Ahmedabad, 


12. Mr. 7, Е. McDougall, Associate Seeretary, 
Education Commission, New Delhi. 


13. Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Educa- 
tion Commission, New Delhi: 


14, Dr. Р. J. Philip, Joint Secretary, University 
Grants Commission, Bahadur Shah Zafar 
Marg, New, Delhi-1. 


15. Shri А. В. Shah, Executive Secretary, 
indian Committee for Cultural Freedom, 
Army and: Navy Building, 148, Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, Вотрау-1. 


16. Dr. Hans Simons, Consultant in General 
Education, Ford Foundation, 32, Feroze 
Shah Road, New Delhi-1. 


17. Dr. Amrik Singh, Secretary, Inter-Univer- 
sity Board of India and Ceylon, 1, Rouse 
Avenue, New Delhi. 


18. Dr. R. K. Singh, Director, Balwant Vidya- 
peeth Rural Higher Institute, Bichpuri, 
Agra (U.P.). 


19. Dr. H. J. Taylor, Principal, Union Christian 
College, Barapani, Shilong (Assam). 


20. Miss. S. Rehman, Assistant Educational 
Adviser, Education Commission, New 
elnt. Secretary 


Special. Invitees 


l Dr. C. QGilpatric, Visiting Professor of 
Philosophy, University оё Delhi (The 
Rockefeller Foundation), Delhi-7, 


2..Dr. M. 8. Mehta, Үісе-С jas- 
than University, s wocstor у” 


3. Prof. М. Mehrotra, 4 
Govinda Nagar, Reape’ Lal Quarters. 


Sub-Group on Equalization. of i 
Opportunities at Chives nae ia 


1. Dr. В. К. Singh, Director B i 
‚ , Balwant Vidya- 
peeth Rural Higher Institute, РО. Bich- 
puri (Agra). Convener 


2 Shri К. 1, Joshi, Secret it 
Grants. Commission Вавай bah Zafar 
Marg, New Delhi-1, ШЫН Са 

3, Shri Р, С Mavlankar, Princi. 

s р pal, L. D. Arts 
College, Navrangpura, Ahmedabad-9. 


4. Shri Т.Р, 
ton Commission Now бестейшту, Educa- 
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5 Shri A. B. Shah, Executive Secretary, 
indian Committee for Cultural Freedom, 
Army and Navy Buiiding, 148, Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, Bombay-}. 


Sub-Group on Rural Higher Education 


1. Shri G. Ramachandran, Director, Gandhi- 
gram, Gandhigram P.O., Madurai District 
(Maaras). Convener 


2. Dr. Н. Amir Ali, Director, Jamia Rural 
Institute, Jamia Millia Islamia, P.O. Jamia 
Nagar, New Delhi-25. 


co 


. Shri K. L. Bordia, Director, Vidya Bhawan 
Rural Institute, Udaipur (Rajasthan). 


4. Dr. V. S. Jha, Member, Education Commis- 
sion, New Delhi. 


5. Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Educa- 
tion Commission, New Delhi. 


Sub-Group on Salaries of Teachers 


1. Shri К. L. Joshi, Secretary, University 
Grants Commission, Bahadur Shah Zafar 
Marg. New Delhi-1. Convener 


2. Dr. С. Сіраігіс, Visiting Professor ої 
Philosophy, University of Delhi, (The 
Rockefeller Foundation), Delhi-7. 


3, Shri С. L. Kapur, Retired Director of Edu- 
cation and Education Secretary, Punjab, 
IE/5, Patel Road, Patel Nagar, New 
Delhi-12. 


4. Prof. 5. А. Shumovsky, Member, Educa- 
tion Commission. 


Sub-Group on University Standards 


1. Dr. P. J. Philip, Joint Secretary, University 
Grants Commission, Bahadur Shah Zafar 
Marg, New Delhi-1. 


2. Shri J. W. Airan, Principal, Wilson College, 
Bombay-7. 


3°Shri А. В. Dawood, Member, Education 
Commission, New Delhi. 


4. Dr, У. 5. Jha, Member, Education Commis- 
sion, New Delhi. 


. Shri М. М. Kapur, Principal, Modern 
School, New Delhi-1. 


6. Shri C. L. Kapur, Retired Director of Edu- 
cation and Education Secretary, Punjab, 
IE/5. Patel Road, Patel Nagar, New 


Delhi-12. 


j i A. B. Shah, Executive Secretary, 

ER Committee for Cultural Freedom, 
Army and Navy Building, 148, Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, Вотђау-1. 


[2] 


a 


Sub-Group on Evaluation at University Level 


. G. Saiyidain, Member, Education 
3 gos New Delhi Convener 
2 Dr. R. H, Dave, Deputy Director (Examina- 


n torate of Extension pro- 
non ‘Secondary Education (N.C. 


E.R.T), 7, Lancer Road, Timaryur, 
Delhi-9. 


3. Dr. V. S. Jna, Member, Education Commis- 
sion, New Delhi. 


4. Dr. A, C. Joshi, Adviser, Planning Com- 
mission, Yojana Bhawan, Parliament 
Street, New Delhi-i. 


5. Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Educa- 
tion Commission, New Delhi, 


6. Shri Shantinarayan, Principal, Hans Raj 
College, Delhi. 


7. біті Ishwarbhai Patel, Vice-Chancellor, 
Sardar Vallabhai Vidyapeeth, Vallabh 
Vidya Nagar, (via Anana). 


8. Dr, Hans Simons, Consultant in Generai 
Education, The Ford Foundation, 32, 
Feroz Shah Road, New Delhi-1. 


9. Dr. H. J. Taylor, Principal, Union Christian 
College, Barapani, Shillong. 


Sub-Group on the Functions of a University 


1 Dr, C. Gilpatric, Visiting Professor of 
Philosophy, University of Delhi, (The 
Rockefeller Foundation), Delhi-7. 

Convener 


2. Dr. V. 5. Jha, Member, Education Commis- 
sion, New Delhi. 


3. Мг, J. Е. McDougall, Associate Secretary, 
Education Commission, New Delhi. 


4. Dr. R, K. Singh, Director, Balwant Vidya- 
peeth Rural Higher Institute, P.O. Bich- 
puri (Agra). 


Sub-Group on Poliey of Admissions and 
Sub-standard Institutions 


1. Dr. V. $. Jha, Member, Education Commis- 
sion, New Delhi. Convener 


2. Dr. C. Gilpatric, Visiting Professor of 
Philosophy, University of Delhi (The 
Rockefeller Foundation), Delhi-7. 


3. Shri С. L. Kapur, Retired Director of Edu- 
cation and Education Secretary, Punjab, 
1E/5, Patel Road, Patel Nagar, New 
Delhi-12. 


4, Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Educa- 
tion Commission, New Delhi. 


5. Dr. Б. К. Singh, Director, Balwant Vidya- 
peeth Rural Higher Institute, P.O. Bich- 


B puri (Agra). 


6. Task FORCE ON MANPOWER 


1. Shri R. A. Gopalaswami, Member, Educa- 
tion Commission, New Delhi. Convener 


2. Shri Abdul Qadir, Director-General, Em- 
ployment and Training, New Delhi, 


3. Shri K. L. Joshi, Secretary, University 
Grants Commission, Bahadur Shah Zafar 
Marg, New Delhi-1. 


-4..Prof. M. V. Mathur, Member, Education 
‘Commission, New Delhi. 
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5. Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Educa- 
tion Commission, New Delhi. 

6. Shri В. Prasad, Director, Manpower, Min- 
istry of Home Affairs, (now Development 
Commissioner, Bihar) New Delhi. 


7. Dr. T. Sen, Member, Education Com- 
mission, New Delhi. 


8. Dr. S. P. Aggarwal, Head of Division, Area 
Manpower, Institute of Applieg Man- 


power Research,  Indraprastha Estate 
New Delhi. 
7. Task Force ON TECHNIQUES AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATION 


1. Dr, V. S. Jha, Member. Education Com- 
mission, New Delhi. Convener 


2, Shri G. K, Athalye—later Shri S. L. Ahlu- 
wallia, Director, National Institute ої 
Audio-Visual _ Education (N.C.E.R.T.), 
Indraprastha Estate, New Delhi. 


3. Shri М. Г. Bharadwaj, Director, Advertis- 
ing & Visual-Publicity, Ministry of In- 
formation & Broadcasting, ‘B’ Block, 
Curzon Road, New Delhi. 


4. Shri A. В. Dawood, Member, Education 
Commission, New Delhi. 


5. Dr. (Miss) 5. Dutt, Reader in Education, 
Central Institute of Education, N.C.E.R.T., 
38, Chhatra Marg, Delhi-6. 


6. Shri C. L. Kapur, IE/5, Patel Road, Patel 
Nagar, New Delhi-12. 


7. Dr. S. S. Kulkarni, Psychometrician, De- 
partment of Psychological Foundations, 
N.C.E.R.T. 2/3, Model Town, Delhi-9. 


8. Shri J. C. Mathur, Joint Secretary, Minis- 
try of Food and Agriculture, (Department 
of ao Krishi Bhavan, New 

elhi. 


9. Mr. J. F. McDougall, Associate Secretary, 
Education Commission, New Delhi. 

10. Dr, S. K. Mitra, Head of the Department 
of Psychological Foundations, N.C.E.R.T., 
2/3, Model Town, Delhi-9. 


11. Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Educa- 
‘tion Commission, New Delhi. 


12. Dr. Paul Neurath, Ford Foundation Con- 
sultant. Educational Television, 222, Jor 
Bagh, New Delhi. 


13. Miss S, Panandikar, Member, Education 
* ‘2 Commission, New Delhi. 


14. Dr. Albert J. Perrelli, Expert, Central Insti- 
tute of Education,  N.C.E.RT., 33, 
Chhatra Marg, Delhi-6. 


15. Miss S. Rehman, Assistant Educational 
дарет ‘Education Commission, New 
Delhi, 


16. Mr. J. М. Ure—Later Mr. D. A. Smith, 
Chief Education Officer, British Council, 
21, Jor Bagh, New Delhi. 


17. Dr. 5. М. 5. Chari, Deputy Educational Ад- 
viser, Education С ssion, New Delhi. 
Secretary 


8. Task ForcE ON PROFESSIONAL, VOCATIONAL AND 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


1. Dr. Т. Sen, Member, Education Сот- 
Commission, New Delhi. Convener 


2. Prof. S. K. Bose, Director, Indian Insti- 
titute of Technology, Powai, Bombay. 


3. Shri G. K. Chandiramani, Additional Sec- 
md Ministry of Education, New 
Delhi. 


4, Shri L. S. Chandrakant, Joint Educational 
Adviser, Ministry of Education, New 
Delhi. 

5. Dr. D. В. Dhingra, 3/40, Vishnupuri, 
Nawabganj, Kanpur. 


6. Shri R. N. Dogra, Director, Indian Institute 
of Technology, Hauz Khas, New Delhi. 


7. Prof. V. G. Garde, Principal, Malaviya Re- 
gional | Engineering College, Jaipur 
(Rajasthan). 


8. Shri "^ Gopalaswami, Member, Educa- 
tion Commission, New Delhi. 


9. Shri K. L. Joshi, Secretary, University 
Grants Commission, New Delhi. 


10. Dr. P. K. Kelkar, Director, Indian Institute 
of Technology, Kanpur. 


11. Mr. J. F. McDougall, Associate Secretary, 
Education Commission, New Delhi. 


12. Col. S. С. Pendse, Director of Training, 
Directorate General of Employment and 
Training, New Delhi, 


13. Shri S. C. Sen, Principal, Delhi College of 
Engineering, Delhi. 


14. Shri В. К. Srivastav, Deputy . Secretary, 
Directorate of Manpower, Ministry of 
Home Affairs, New Delhi. 


15. Dr, Н. C. Visvesvaraya, Deputy Director, 
indian Standard Institute, New Delhi. 


16. Shri S. Venkatesh, Deputy Educational Ad- 
viser, Education Commission, New Delhi. 
Secretary 


9. Task Force on Science EDUCATION 


1. Dr. D. S. Kothari, Chairman, Education 
Commission, New. Delhi. Convener 


2. Prof. S. Deb, Head of the Department of 
Geology, Jadavpur University, Jadavpur. 


3. Prof. B. D. Jain, Profe f Chemistry, 
Delhi University, Delhi: 27 Ў We 


4. Miss P. Florence Nightingale, Lecturer 
Science Education Unit, Hyderabad. | 


5. Prof. В. С. Раш, Head of the Department of 
Chemistry, Punjab University, Chandi- 


garh, 
6. Dr. R. N. Rai, Head of the Department of 
Science Education МСЕВТ.,  H-2/3, 


Model Town, Delhi-9, 


7. Prof. T. S. Sadasivan, Director, Centre of 
Advanced Study in Botany, Madras Uni- 
versity, Madras. 
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8. Dr, D. Shankernarayan, Development 
Officer, University Grants Commission, 
Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi. 


9. Prof. Shantinarayan, Principal, Hansraj 
College, Delhi. 


10. Dr. A. R. Verma, Director, National Physi- 
cal Laboratory, New Delhi. 


11. Dr, R. D. Deshpande, Development Officer, 
University Grants Commission, Bahadur 
Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi—Secretary. 


12. Shri I. С. Menon, Education Officer, Univer- 
sity Grants Commission, Bahadur Shab 
Zafar Marg, New Delhi. Secretary 


10. Task Force ом Эсноог EDUCATION 


1. Shri A. R. Dawood, Member, Education 
Commission, New Delhi. Convener 


2. Shri К. L. Gupta, Principal, М.В. Interme- 
diate College, Brindaban. 


г. С. S. Khair, Principal, Poona Anath 

Vidyarthi Griha, Sadashiv Peth, Роопа-2. 

4. Shri К. ДЕ НА Jacob, Principal, The 
Hyderabad Public School, Begumpet, 
Hyderabad-16. 

5. Dr. D. В. Mankad, Secretary, Gangajala 

Vidyapith, Aliabad, Jamnagar (Gujarat). 


6. Shri P. N. Mathur, Banasthali Vidyapeeth, 
Banasthali (Jaipur). 


7. Dr. (Mrs. R. Muralidharan, Reader, .De- 
partment of Psychological Foundations, 
N.C.E.R.T., H-2/6, Model Town, Delhi-9. 


8. Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Educa- 
tion Commission, New Delhi. 


9, Miss S. Panandikar, Member, Education 
Commission, New Delhi. 


10. Shri H. Radhakrishna, Secretary, Akhil 
ert d Sarva Seva Sangh, Rajghat, Vara- 
nasi-1. 


11. Dr. S, N. Saraf, Director, Education Divi- 
sion, Planning Commission, New Delhi. 


3.D 


19. Shrimati S. Doraiswami, Assistant _ Еди- 
cational Adviser, Education Commission, 
New Delhi. Secretary 


Sub-Group on Secondary Education 


1. Shri А. В. Dawood, Member, Education 
Commission, New Delhi Convener 


2. Shri $. 5. Desnavi, Principal, М.Н. Saboo 
Siddik Polytechnic, 8 Shepherd Road, 
Bombay-8, 


3. Shri A. C. Deve Gowda, Director, DEPSE, 
7, Lancer. Road, Timarpur, Delhi-6. 


У i A. D'Souza, Inspector of Anglo-Indian 

а ks West Bengal: New | Secretariat 
Building, 6th Floor, 1, Hasting Street, 
Calcutta-1. 


5. Shri K. L. Gupta, Principal М. B. Inter 
College, Brindaban. 


6. Dr. G. S. Khair, Principal, Poona Anath 
Vidyarthi Griha, Sadashiv Peth, Poona-2. 
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7. Shri K. Kuruvila Jacob, Principal, The 
Hyderabad Public School, Begumpet, 
Hyderabad. 


Shri P. М. Mathur, Banasthali Vidyapeeth, 
Banasthali (Jaipur). 


9. Shri S. G. Nadgir, Headmaster, К.Е. 
Boards High School, Malmaddi, Dhar- 
war. 


10. Shri S. Natarajan, S.LT.U. Council of Edu- 
cational Research,  Robertsonpet, Raja 
Annamalaipuram, Madras-28. 


> 


11. Shri S. P. Nigam, Principal, Government 
Model Multipurpose School, Jabalpur. 


12. Miss S. Panandikar, Member, Education 
Commission, New Delhi. 


13. Shri Vajubhai Patel, Shri Chandulal Nana- 
vati Kanya Vinaya Mandir, Vallabhbhai 
i Road, Vile Parle (West), Bombay- 


14. Shri Nandakishore Rath, Headmaster, Ra- 
venshaw Collegiate Higher Secondary 
School, Cuttack-2. 


15. Shri Satya Priya Roy, All India Secondary 
Teachers’ Federation, 15, Bankim Chan- 
dra Chatterjee Street, Calcutta-12. 


16. Dr. S. N. Saraf, Director, Education Divi- 
sion, Planning Commission, New Delhi. 


17. Shri H. N. Sarma, Headmaster, Pattachar- 
kuchi Vidyapith, P.O. Pattacharkuchi, 
District Kamrup, Assam. 


18. Miss S. Sethi, Principal Government High- 
er Secondary School, Sector 4, House 
No. 40, Chandigarh. 


19. Shri C. C. Shah, Principal Sarvajanik 
College of Education, Desai Pole, Surat. 


20. Shri Kailash Singh, Principal | D.A.V. 
Boer Secondary School, Mithapur, 
atna. 


21. Shri P. M. Cherian Tharakan, Headmas- 
ter, St. John's Model High School, Tri- 
vandrum. 


22. Shrimati S. Doraiswami, Assistant Educa- 
tional Adviser, Education Commission, 
New Delhi, Secretary 


Sub-Group on Evaluation at the School Stage 


1. Shri A. R. Dawood, Member, Education 
Commission, New Delhi. Convener 


2. Dr. R. H. Dave, Deputy. Director, DEPSE, 
7, Lancer Road, Delhi-6. 


3. Shri V. B. Desai, Deputy Director of Edu- 
cation in-charge Examinations,  Govern- 
ment of Mysore, Mysore. 


4. Dr. C. D. Deshpande, Director of Educa- 
tion, Maharashtra, Poona. : 


5. Shri L. L. Joshi, Chairman, Board of 
Secondary Education, Rajasthan, Jaipur. 


6. Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Edu- 
cation Commission, New Delhi, 


7. Dr. Н. J. Taylor, Principal Union Chris- 
tian College, Вагарапі (Shillong), 
Assam. 
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^ т]. TASK “Force on SrubeNt WELFASE 
1. Shri А. В. Dawood, Member, > Education 
s Commission, New Delhi. _- Convener 
2. Dr. У. S. Jha, Member, Education Com- 


mission, New Delhi. 
- $. Dr. D. В. Mankad, Gangajala Vidyapith, 
Aliabad, Gujarat State. 


4. Dr. M. 5: Mehta, Vice-Chancellor, Rajas- 
than University, Jaipur: 

5. Dr. (Mrs. Perin Н. Mehia, Director, 
Bureau of Educational ‘and Vocational 
Guidance, N.C.E.R.T., New Delhi. 


6. Shri J. Р. Ма, Member-Secretary, Edu- 
cation Commission, New Delhi. 


7. Dr. Prem Равгісһа, United States Educa- 
tional Foundation in India, 12, Hailey 
Road, New Delhi. 


8. Dr. V. Raramakrishna, Director, Central 
. Bureau of Health Education, New реши. 


9. Dr. A. S. Raturi, Dean of students, Bana- 
ras Hindu University, Уагапаз1-5. 


10. Dr. D. 8. Reddy, Vice-Chancellor, Osma- 
nia University, Hyderabad. 


11. Shri S. L. Saruparia, Research Fellow, 

1 ове '; Economics, Rajasthan 
niversity, Jaipur. 

12. Dr. Vikram Singh, Deputy Educational 


Adviser, Ministry of Education| New 
Delhi. 


13. Shrimati S. Doraiswami, Assistant Edu- 


'cational Adviser, Education Commission, 
New Delhi, Secretary 


Special Invitees 


71. Dr. H, Н. Howes, c/o United States Edu- 
cational Foundation in India, 12, Hailey 
Road, New Delhi, 

2..9hri.Nauhria Ram, Deputy Educational 

te дүне Ministry of Education New 
eini, T 


“BID Olivé I. “Reddick, United States Edu- 
по atin tational Foundation in India, 12, Hailey 
717: Road, New Delhi. i 
i Sub-Group on Hostels 
1. Dr, D. В Mankad, Gdnajala Vidyàpith 
Aliabad, Distt. айы: Каар! j 


2. Dr. A. 8, Raturi, Dean of Students, Bana- 
ras University, Varanasi, 


11. 9. Shri. 1, Saruparia, Research. Fellow, 
Department of Economics, Rajasthan 
University, Jaipur. 


Sub-Group on Guidance and Counselling 


:1- Dr. (Mrs) „Perin H. Mehta, Directo 
' Central Bureau of Educational and Vo. 


cational Guidance, N.C.ER.T, New 


Delhi. 


2. Di, Prem Pasricha, United States Educa- 
tional Foundation in India, 12, Hailey 
Road, New Delhi. r 


© 3. Dr. Olive ‘Е Reddick, United States 
Educational Foundation in India, 12, 
Hailey Road, New Delhi. 


4. Shrimati 5: Doraiswami, Assistant- Edu- 
cational Adviser, Education Commission, 
New: Delhi, 

Sub-Group on Health Services 


1. Shri А. В. Dawood, Member, Education 
‘Commission, New Delhi. 


2. Dr. A. M. Gade, Regional Adviser in 
Maternal and Child Health, World 
Health Organization, Indraprastha 
Estate, New Delhi. . 


3. Miss Е. Kornegay, -Health Educator, 


World Health Organization,  Indrapras- 
tha Estate, New Delhi. 
4. Dr. V. Ramakrishna, Director, Central 


Health Education Bureau, New Delhi. 


5, Dr. D. K. Roy, Medical Officer-in-Charge, 
World University Service Health Сеп- 
ire, University of Delhi, Delhi. 


6. Dr. (Miss) Sebastian, Adviser in Mater- 
nity & Child Welfare, Directorate-Gene- 
ral of Health Services, New Delhi. 


7. Miss К. Sood, Deputy Assistant Director- 
General of Health Services, New Delhi. 


8. Shrimati S. Doraiswami, Assistant Edu- 
cational Adviser, Education Commission, 
New Delhi. 


12. Task FORCE on TEACHER EDUCATION AND 
. CHER STATUS 


1. Miss 5. Panandikar, Member, Education 
Commission, New Delhi. Convener 


2. Ог. 5. Р. Aggarwal, Institute of Applied 
' Manpower: Research, Indraprastha !Es- 
tate, New Delhi. 


3. Dr. Reginald, Bell, Expert, Teachers Col- 
. lege, _ Columbia University, Team с/о 
American Embassy,  Faridkot House, 

/ New. Delhi 


4. Shri A. C. Deve Gowda, Director, Direc- 
torate of Extension Programmes for Se- 
сопдату ucation, 7, Lancer Road, 
Timarpur, Delhi-6, 


5. Dr. С. М. Kaul, Field Adviser, National 
Institute of Basic Education, D. 14/6, 
Model Town; Delhi-9. 


6. Shri J. P. Мајк, Member-Secretary, Edu- 
cation Commission, New Delhi. 


7. Shri S. Natarajan, Director of Projects, 
The South Indian ‘Teachers’ Union 
Council of Educational Research, Robert- 
geet Raja Annamalaipuram, Madras- 


8. Dr. К. G, Saiyidain, Member, Education 
Commission, New Delhi. 


9. Dr. Salamatullah, Principal, Teachers Col- 


Бн, Јаја Millia Islamia, Jamianagar, 


Ye 
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10. рг, М. р: Paul, Deputy Educational АЗ Ў 


viser, Education Commission, New Delhi \ . 
2 { Secretary © — 


Sub-Group on Teacher Education · 


1. Miss S. Panandikar, Member; Education 
Commission, New Delhi. Convener 


2. Dr. Reginald Bell, Expert, Teachers Col- 
lege Columbia . University _ Team, c/o 
American Embassy, Faridkot House, 
New Delhi. - 


3. Mrs, Nalini Das, Principal, Institute — of 
Education for Women, 20-B, Judges’ 
Court Road, - Hastings House, Alipore, 
Calcutta. 


4. Shri A. C. Deve Gowda. Director, Direc- 
torate of Extension Programmes for Se- 
condary Education, N.C.E.R.T., 7, Lancer 
Road, Timarpur, Delhi-6. 


5. Shri Dwarika Singh, Director, State Insti- 
tute of Education, Bihar, Patna. 


в. Shri V. S. Mathur, Principal, State Col- 
lege of Education, Patiala. 


7. Mrs. I. Miri, Principal _ Postgraduate 
{ Training College, Assam State, Jorhat. 


8. Dr. A. Mujib, Head of the Department of 
Education, Aligarh University, Aligarh. 


9. Dr. S. N. Mukerji, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Educational Administration, 


NCERT., B-6/A, Model Town, Delhi. 
10. Dr. (Mrs.) Chitra Мајк, Director, State 
Institute of Education, ` Maharashtra, 
Роопа-2. 
11. Shri Р. К. Roy, Principal. Central Insti- 
tute “об Education, (N.C.ER.T.). 33, 
Chhatra Marg, Delhi. 


12. Dr. К. G. Saiyidain, Member, Education 
Commission, New Delhi. 

13. Dr. Salamatullah, Principal, Teachers’ 
College,. Jamia. Millia Islamia, Jamia- 
nagar, Delhi-25. j 

14. Dr, R. К. Singh, Director, Rural Higher 
Institute, P.O. Biehpuri, Agra. 


15. Miss M.. Vergese, Principal, College of 
7 "Nomen, "Trivandrum. 


Sub-Group on Evaluation im Teacher Education 


1. Dr. Salamatullah, Principal, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Jamia Millia Islamia, cbe 


Delhi-25. onvener 
2. Shri. В, У. Bapat, Principal, Tilak College 
ot Education, Poona. | 


а. рт, В, H. Dave, Deputy. Director, Direc- 
torate of Extension Programmes for Se- 
condary Education, С. T.,-7. Lancer 
Road, Timarpur, Delhi-6. 
4.D G. Desai, Principal, А.С. Teach- 


. К. 

"A College, Ahmedabad. | 

Dutta; Professor of Education 
tor of Research ‘School, B. R. 
ollege, Agra. 


CEL Die sy 


5 Prof. H. M. 
and Direc 
Training С 


в. Shri J. P; Naik, Member-Seeretary, Edu- 
cation Commission, New Delhi. | 


".-Miss S. Panandikar, Member, Education 
Commission, New Delhi, 


Hg Shri” P. D. „Sharma, Vice-Principal, Re- 
gional College “of Education, Ajmer. 


9. Dr. V. B, Taneja, Principal, Training Col- 
lege, Kurukshetra. 


Sub-Group оп" Comprehensive Scheme of 
Teacher Training 


1. Shri A. C. Deve Gowda, Director, Direc- 
torate of Extension Programmes for Se- 
condary Education; 7, Lancer Road, Ti- 
marpur, Delhi-6. ` . Convener 


2. Dr. Reginald Bell, -Expert, ‘Teachers. Col- 
Јене Columbia Team, с/о American Em- 
bassy, Faridkot House, New Delhi. 


3, Dr.. С. S. Chaurasia, .Principal,. Regional 
College of Education, Mysore (Now O.S.D., 
Regional College of Education Unit, 
N.C.E.R.T.). * } 


4. Dr. В. C. Das, Principal, Regional Col- 
.. lege of Education, ‘Bhubaneswar. 

5. ‘Shri А: УВ; Dawood Member, "Education 
Commission, New Delhi- | de 

6. Shri ^B. Mariraj. Director, State Institute 
of Education, Dharwar Mysore). 


1. Miss. $ Panandikar, Member, Education 
Commission, New Delhi. 


8. Shri G. C. Satpathy, Joint Director of 
Public Instruction, Orissa, Cuttack. 


Sub-Group on Recruitment, Pay-Scales and 


‘onditions: of Service of Teachers 
т Miss“ S. Panandikat, Member, Education 
Commission, New Delhi. Convener 
9. Shri Р. Adinarayan, Deputy Director (Se- 
condary Education), Andhra Pradesh, 
| Hyderabad-22. |. 
‚з. Shri -B. К. Desai,’ Principal, Gokalbai 
High School, Vile Parle, Bombay-57. 


4; Bhri A. C. Deve Gowda, Director, Direc- 
torate of Extension Programmes for Se- 
condary Education, МСЕВТ. 7, Lancer 
Road, Timarpur, Delhi-6, . : 


5. Dr. V. 5. Jha, Member, Education Com- 
mission, New Delhi. 


© 6. Shri J.P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Edu- 


cation: Commission; New Delhi. 


7. Shri S. Natarajan, Director of Projects, 
The South Indian Teachers Union Coun- 
cil of Educational. Research, Robertson- 
pet, Raja Annamalaipuram, Madras-28. 


: ‚ Shri А. V. Sriranga Raju, Deputy Direc- 
" A tor. of Sabi 


о с Instruction (Ехатпіпа- 
tions), Victory Hall, Bangalore. 


Sub-Group .on Statistical Calculations, 
PE a dee: and "Unit Costs a 


1. Shri 7; P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Edu- 
cation Comission, New Dehi. Convener 
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2 : Head of Division, / “7 4. Acharya 6. В. Bhise, Secretary, Adivasi 
4 м Macon Wether “of Applied Seva Mandal, Bordi, Dt. Thana, via Ghol- 
Manpower Research, Indraprastha Es- J wad (Maharashtra). 


tate, Ring Road New РЕ, 5. Shri P. D. Kulkarani, Joint Director, Social 


3. Shri A. R. Dawood, Member, Education Planning and Welfare, Planning Commis- 
Commission, New Delhi. sion, New Delhi. 
; 4. Dr. б. № Kaul, Field Adviser, National 6. Shri J. Lakra, President, G. L. Mission 
ы Institute of Basic Education, D. 14/6, Church, Ranchi (Bihar). 
A Do 7. Shri D. J. Naik, M.P., President, Bhil Sewa 
5. Prof. M. V. Mathur, Member, Education Mandal, Dohad, Dt. Panchmahals (Guja- 
Commission, New Delhi. rat). 


8. Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Educa- 


13. Уовктме GROUP ox EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS tion Commission, New Delhi. 


1 Shri А. R. Dawood, Member, Education 9. Shrimati V. Rajlakshmi, Secretary, Kas- 
onesies. New Белш turba Gandhi National’ Memorial’ ‘Trust, 

2. Shri В. К. Chhabra, Deputy Secretary, Kasturba Gram, Distt. Indore (M.P.). 
ba фе New 10. Shri T. Sanganna, Minister for Rural & 


Tribal Welfare, Orissa, Bhubaneswar. 


Shri S. C. Sen Gupta, Joint Secretary, De- 
partment of Social Security, New Delhi. 


12. Shri Manikya Lal Verma, M.P., 156, North 
Avenue, New Delhi. 


3. Shri Dinesh Mohan, Director, Central 
Building Research Institute, Roorkee. п. 


4. Shri В. У. Toshi, Architect, Designs Or- 
ganization, Ahmedabad. 


5. Mr. J. Е. MeDov~all, Associate Secretary, 
T 


ғ. 


Education Commission, New Delhi. 13. Shri Vimal eae Be = ; 
г А AF P \ for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tri- 
6. Shri М. М. Mistri, Assistant Director, Na- ұяң і 1. 
tional Buildings Organization, New Deli. bes; Ministry of Home Affairs, New Delhi 
А Е 14. Shri М. М. Мада, М.Р, Secretary, 
7. Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Edu- Bharatiya  Adimjati Sewak Sangh, 
cation C^mmi:sion, New Delhi. Chhindwara (M.P.). 
8. Shri M. H. Pandya, Architect, Central H 1 i ior 
Building hesearch Institute, Roorkee. 15. cere alge yp Reagent ER S 


9. Shri C. B. Patel, Chairman, National Build- Delhi. Secretary 
ings Organisation, New Delhi. 


10. Shits. Rahaman, Architect, Central Pub- 15. WORKING GROUP ON EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 
іс і 

осна, Departments; New. Delhi. l.Shri I. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Edu- 

ii Shri 1. m Sehral Deputy Director, Na- cation Commission, New Delhi. Convener 

onal Buildings Organization, New Delhi. 2, Dr. S, P. Aggarwal, Head of Division, 


12, Shri Т. S. Vedaysiri, Chief Industrial En- Area Manpower, Institute of Applied 
білсе и and Flanning Manpower Research, New Delhi. 
ngineer, ilai St , Builai. 
g at Steel Plant, Builai 3. Shri В. К. Chhabra, Deputy Весе 
2 PEG ей 
13. Dr. H. С. Visvesaraya, Deputy | Director, poire gee а 
Indian Standards Institute, New Delhi. А 
4, ы С у, Khare; зена, Asian Ба 
14. Lieut. General Н. Williams, Consultant, тие of Planning and ministration, 
(Construction), Planning Commission, Indraprastha Estate, New Delhi. 
ew Delhi. 


5. Shri D, Natarajan, Deputy Registrar- 


. A^ General, Office бї the Registrar-General 
15. d 5. И БЕРШУ ааа Ad- New Delhi. ч | 

ser, ucation Ccinmission, New Delhi. Р 
Cereti 6. Dr. H. Webster, Columbia University 
Teachers’ College Team working with 

14. WORKING GROUP ON EDUCATION OF THE М.С.Е.В.Т., New Delhi 

Backwauo CLASSES 3. sux SERO d tional 

NS қ . Shri Gurbax Singh, Assistant Education 
1. Shri Г. M. Shrikant, (Resident Vice- Adviser, duction Commission, New 
President, ВһагаНуа Adimjati Sewak Delhi. Secretary 

Sangh), Thakkar Bapa Sadan, New Delhi. 

Convener 16. WonKiNG Group ом Pre-Primary EDUCATION 
2. Shri Sashimeren Aier, Additional Develop- 1. Miss S. Panandika ducation 
ment Commissioner,- Nagaland, Kohima. { Colorilasion ^ Кг, Жетірег, КЫЛ. 


3. Shri М. У. Bapat, Secretary, Varnavasi 2. Smt. Bilquis . fficer, 
Seva Mandal, Mandla (М.Р.). врача «Ghufran, Inspecting О 


Central Social Welfare Board, РагПа- 


сл 


9 


10. 


11. 


17: 


a 


‚ Kumari Р. К. Varalakshmi, 
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ment Street, Jeevan Deep Buildi 
Delhi. и т E" 


. Kumari L. Jesudian, Principal, Balar 
Kalvi Nilayam, 2, Ritherdon Road, 
Vepery, Madras. 

. Mrs. Shalini Moghe, Principal, Montessori 


Training Institute, Bal Adhyapan Mandir, 
Pagnis Bag, Indore. 


. Shri Shesh Мате, Shishu Vihar, 118, 


Hindu Colony, Dadar, Bombay. 


Shri M. C. Nanavatty, Director (Social 

Education), Department of Community 
Development, Ministry of Food, Agricul- 
ture, Community Development & Со- 
operation, New Delhi. 


. Kumari A. Pakrashi, Principal, Chittaran- 


jan Teachers Training ^ Centre, 6, 
Nafar Kundu Road, Calcutta-26. 


. Smt. Grace Tucker, Deputy Minister of 


Education, Mysore, Vidhan, Saudha, 


Bangalore. 

Technical 
Officer, Indian Council for Child Wel- 
fare, 4, Rouse Avenue, New Delhi-1. 


Smt. Amrita Varma, Dean, Home Science 
Faculty of Education, M. S. University of 
Baroda, Baroda. 


Dr. (Smt.) R. Muralidharan, Head, Depart- 


ment of Child Study _ Unit (N.C.E.R. 
T.), H-2/6, Model Town, Delhi-9. 
Secretary 


Worktnc GROUP ON SCHOOL COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS 


‚ Shri L. R. Desai, Vice-Chancellor, Gujarat 


University, Ahmedabad. Convener 


. Prof. Hulbe, Rural Life Development & 


Research Project, Ahmednagar College, 
Ahmednagar. 


‚ Dr. V. $. Jha, Member, Education Com- 


mission, New Delhi. 


hbri H. B. Majumder, Director, National 
S institute of Basic Education, New Delhi. 


‚ Shri P. N. Mathur, Banasthali Vidyapeeth, 


Banasthali, Jaipur. 


‚ Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Edu- 


cation Commission, New Delhi. 


Shri M. C. нана а 
Education epartm: 1 
Development, Ministry of Food, Agricul- 
ture, Community Development & Co- 


operation, New Delhi. 


8. Shri H. Radhakrishna, Sarva Seva Sangh, 


Rajghat, Varanasi. 


9. Dr. K. G. Saiyidain, Member, Education 
Commission, New Delhi. 


10. Dr. R. K. Singh, Director, Rural Higher 
Institute, Bichpuri, Agra. 


1L Shri M. P. Balakrishnan, Research Officer, 
Education Commission, New Delhi. 
Secretary 


18. WORKING GROUP on SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


1. Miss S. Panandikar, _ Member, Education 
Commission, New Delhi. Convener 


2. Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Edu- 
cation Commission, New Delhi. 


3. Shri A. R. Dawood, Member, Education 
Commission, New Delhi. 


4. Shri L. S. Chandrakant, Joint Director, 
National Council of Educational Research 
and Training, New Delhi. 


5. Dr. A. J. Perrelli, Specialist in Social 
Studies and Curriculum, Columbia | Uni- 
versity Teachers College Team in India, 
N.C.E.R.T., New Delhi. 


6. Prof. B. Ghosh, Director, Department of 
Curriculum, Methods and Textbooks, 
М.СЕ.В.Т., New Delhi. Secretary 


19. Мовклче Group on WOMEN’S EDUCATION 


1. Dr. D. S. Kothari, Chairman, Education 
Commission, New Delhi. Convener 


2. Smt. Durgabai Deshmukh, Vice-Chancel- 
vi Residence, University of Delhi, 
elhi. 


3. Smt. Rajammal Devadas, Principal, Home 
Science College, Coimbatore. 


4. Shri P. N. Mathur, Banasthali Vidyapeeth, 
Banasthali, Jaipur. 


5. Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Educa- 
tion, Commission, New Delhi. 


6. Miss 8. Panandikar, Member, Education 
Commission, New Delhi. 


7. Dr. K. G. Saiyidain, Member, Education 
Commission, New Delhi. 
8. Smt. Raksha Saran, Chairman, National 


Council for Women’s Education, 6, Bhag- 
wan Das Road, New Delhi. 


9, Dr. Premlila V. Thackersey, Vice-Chancel- 
lor, S.N.D.T. Women’s University, Bom- 
bay: 

10. Miss S. Rajan, Assistant Educational Ad- 


viser, Education Commission, New Delhi. 
Secretary 
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PERSONS INTERVIEWED BY THE EDUCATION COMMISSION IN DELHI 


1. Adiseshiah, Malcolm S. (Dr.), Deputy Di- 
rector-General, U.N.E.S.C.O., Paris. 


9. All India Secondary Teachers Federation 
(i) Shri Satya Priya Roy, President. 


(ii) Shri Ram Prakash Gupta, General Se- 
cretary (Delhi). 


(iii) Smt. Anila Devi, Joint Secretary (Cal- 


cutta). 
(iv) Shri Chandreshwar Prasad Singh 


(Patna). 


(v) Shri Madhu Sudan Narain Lal (Uttar 
Pradesh). 


(vi) Shri B. P. Roy (Bihar). 
(vii) PU S. K. Bhattacharya (West Ben- 
gal). 


(viij) Shri Pran Raj Sharma (Delhi). 
(ix) Shri R. S. Bhardwaj (Delhi). 
(x) Smt. Gian Darshan Kaur (Punjab). 
3. Anthony, Frank, (МР), The All-India 
Anglo-Indian Association, Bombay Life 
Building, Connaught Circus, New Delhi-1. 


4. Appadorai, A. (Dr.), Member, Union Pub- 
lic Service Commission, New Delhi. 


Di Asrani, U, А. Вега. Professor, Banaras Hindu 
University, 52, Adarsh Nagar, Lucknow, 

6. Avinashilingam, Т. 5. , Director, Shri 
Ramakrishna Mission Vidyalaya, Peria- 


naickenpalayam, District | Coimbatore 
(Madras). 


7. Barrow, А. Е. T., (М.Р.), Secretary, Coun- 
cil for the Indian .School Certificate 
Examination, B-27, Nizam-ud-Din East. 
New Delhi. 


8. Bhoothalingam, S., Secretary, Ministry of 
Finance, (Department of Economic 
Affairs), New Delhi. 

9. Chagla, M. C., Union Minister for Educa- 
tion, New Delhi. 


10. Child Guidance School Society (Princi- 
pals’ Forum), Delhi. 
Represented by; 
(i) Shri Jagat Singh. 
(ii) Shri Tejbhan Seth. 
(iii) Principal М. L. Rengen. 
(iv) Miss K. Sen Gupta. 
(v) Shri M. N. Kapur. 


(vi) Rev. Father T. V. Kunnunkal. 


11. Chopde, S. D., Secretary, All India Asso- 
cjation of Colleges of Physical Education, 
c/o Lakshmi Bai College of Physical 
Education, Gwalior. 


12. Council for the Indian School Certificate 
Examination, New Delhi (Led by Shri 
А. Y T. Barrow, Secretary of the Coun- 
cil). 


13. Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha, 
Т. Nagar, Madras-17, 


Represented by: 
(i) Shri D. Srinivasa Iyenger. 
(ii) Shri M. Rajeswarayya. 
(iii) Shri С. Subramanian. 


14. Daruvala, J, C. Honorary Executive Director, 
Council of World  Tensions, South-East 
Asia Division, 6, Petit Road, Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay, 


15. Das Gupta, Sugata, Gandhian Institute of 
Studies, Varanasi. 


16. Dehejia, V. T, Chairman, State Bank of 
India, Bombay. 


17. Delhi School Managers’ Association, Bagh 
Dewar, Delhi 
Represented by: 
(i) Т. Sultan Singh Jain. 
(ii) Shri Ваш Kanwar Gupta. 
(iii) L. Girdhari Lal. 
(iv) L. Kidar Nath. 
(v) Shri R. B. Seth. 


18. Desai, Morarji, (МР), 


7, Thayagaraj 
Marg, New Delhi-11. C 


19. Deshmukh, C. D, (Dr. 'e-C қ 
Delhi University, e Vice-Chancellor, 


20. Diwakar, В. R., (MP), Е 
- "Trustee, "рока Shikshana Trust, 50) 
Residency Road, Bangalore-25. 


21. Editors/ Journalists 


(i) Basu, S, К. Edit 2 4 
ШІ he Hindustan 


(ii) D'Souza, А. J, ; и 
Hitavada", ЖА. ыы Editor, “The 


(iii) Ghamare, D. “ 
Bharat”, Ма Editor, "The Tarun 
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(iv) Ghosh, 5. N., Editor, “The Pioneer”, 
Lucknow. 


(v) Gupta, Viswa Bandhu, Editor, “The 
Daily Tej”, P.B. 1112, Delhi. 


(vi) Krupanidhi, G. V., Editor, “Deccan 
Herald”, Bangalore. 


(vii) Malkani, К. P. Editor, "The Organi- 
zer”, Delhi. 


(viii) Mehta, K. M., Editor, “Sandesh”, Ah- 
medabad. 


(ix) Menon, К. A. Damodar,  "Mathra- 
bhumi”, Ernakulam (Kerala). 


(x) Narayanan, К. P., Editor, “Madhya 
Pradesh Chronicle”, Bhopal. 


(xi) Sham Lal, Editor, “The Times of India”, 
New Delhi. 


(xii) Thapar, Raj (Mrs), "Seminar", New 
Delhi. 


22. Education Committee of the Delhi Muni- 
cipal Corporation. 


Represented by: 
(i) Shri Bansi Lal Chauhan, Chairman. 


Gi) Shri Kula Nand Bhaik, Deputy Chair- 
man. 


(iii) Shri Ram Prakash Gupta, Member. 
(iv) Shanti Devi Ditta, Member. 
(у) Shri Aklaq Hussain, Member. 


(vi) Shri D. L. Sharma, Education Officer, 
I Delhi Münicipal Corporation. 


(vii) Dr. J. N. Mathur, Assistant Education 
Officer, Delhi Municipal Corporation. 


23. Family Life Institute, (Association for 
Moral and Social Hygiene), New Delhi. 


Represented by: 
(i) Mrs. Shakuntala Lal. 
(ii) Mrs. Mukand Rao. 
(ii) Shri С. К. Basu. 
(iv) Shri H. P. Mehta. 
(v) Dr. W. Mathur. 
(vi) Shri B. K. Bakshi. 


24. Gadgil, О: R., Gokhale Institute of Politics 
and Economics, Poona-4. 


25. iendragadkar,. Р. B., Chief Justice of 
: PIRE BE Hastings Road, New Delhi. 


26. Ghosh, A. К, Secretary, Ministry of Edu- 
cation, New Delhi. 


27. Govind Das, Seth (M.P.), Raja Gokuldas 
Mahal, Jabalpur. 


іріз, P. D; Ex. Vice-Chancellor, Agra 
- OPniversity, Delight Cottage, Mussoorie. 
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29. Headmasters of Primary and Middle 
Schools of the Delhi Municipal Corpora- 
tion. (led by Shri D. L. Sharma, Educa- 
tion Officer, D.M.C.). 


(i) Agarwal, С. (Smt.), М. С. Girls Middle 
School, Tihar I, Delhi. 


(ii) Chadha, 5. (Smt.), Headmistress, 
Jamna Bazar I, Delhi. 


(iii) Hussain, Syed, M. C. Primary School, 
Ganj Mir Khan, Delhi. 


(iv) Manchanda, Santosh  (Smt.) Head- 
mistress, M. C. Middle School, Tihar I, 
Subhash Nagar, Delhi. 


(v) Mehdi, S. Nasir, M. C. Senior Basic 
School, Okhla, Delhi. 

(vi) Sharma, S. D., Officiating Deputy Edu- 
cation Officer, Municipal Corporation. 
Delhi. 


(vii) Sharmista Devi (Smt.), M. C. Primary 
an. Khatta Hardinge Bridge, New 
elhi. 


(viii) Tek Chand, Headmaster, M. С. Middle 
School, Faiz Bazar I, Delhi. 


(ix) Yadav, Chandan Singh, _ Headmaster, 
М. С. Prathmik School, В. К. Puram, 
Sector IV, New Delhi. 


30. Institution of Engineers (India), 8, 
Gokhale Road, Calcutta. 
Represented by: 
(i) Shri N. S. Govinda Rao, President. 
(ii) Shri B. Seshadri, Secretary. 


31. Jamaat-e-Islami Hind, Suiwalan, Delhi-6. 
Represented by: 


(i) Shri Mohammad Yusaf. 
(ii) Shri Afzal Husain. 


32. Jayashinghe, P. S. Publisher, Asia Publish- 
ing House and President, Publishers' 
Association of India, Calicut Street, 
Ballard Estate, Bombay-l. 


33. Jagjivan Ram, Union Minister for Labour 
and Employment, New Delhi. 


34. Joseph, P. M. (Dr. Principal, Lakshmi 
Bai College of Physical Education. 
Gwalior. 


35. Joshi, A. C. (Dr. Adviser (Education), 
Planning Commission, New Delhi. 


36. Joshi, K. L. Secretary, University Grants 
Commission, New De 


37. Kabir, Humayun (Prof) M.P., 2, Moti Lal 
Nehru Place, New Delhi-1. 


38. Kabir Shanti (Smt.) President. Youth 
Hostel Association of India, 2, Motilal 
Nehru Place, New Delhi. 


39. Kamaraj, К. President, Indian National 
ее 4, Jantar Mantar Road, New 
elhi. 
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40. Keskar, В. У. (Dr.) Chairman, National 
Book Trust, 3 Kushak Road, New Delhi- 
li. 


41. Khera, S. S. Chairman. Hindustan Aero- 
| nautics Ltd., New Delhi. 


42. Krishna Menon, У. К. (М.Р.), 19, Teen 
` Murti Marg, New Delhi. 


43. Kunzru, H. N. Pandit, President, Servants 
of India Society, Sapru  -House, New 
Delhi. 


44, Lalbhai, Kasturbhai, Shahibag, Ahmed- 
abad. 


45, Mahajani, С. S. (Dr. Vice-Chancellor, 
1 Udaipur University, Udaipur. 


46. Mathias, Т. A. Rev. Fr. Principal, St. 
| —Joseph's College, Tiruchirapalli. 


47. Mathur, Н. C. (МІР), 11 Electric Lane, 
New Delhi. 


48. Mathur, J. С. Joint Secretary, Ministry 
of Food and Agriculture, New Delhi. 


49. Mehta; Asoka, Deputy Chairman, Planning 
Commission, New Delhi. 


50. Меһіа, B. Chief Secretary, Government of 
- Rajasthan, Jaipur. 


51. Mehta, В. Н. (Dr) Director, Gondawana 
Centre, 84, Char Bungala, Versova (via 


Andheri). 
52. Members of the University Grants Com- 
mission. 


Represented by: 
(1) Das, 5. В. Vice-Chancellor,  Visva 
Bharati, Shantiniketan. 


(ii) Pavate, D. ei Vice-Chancellor, 
Karnatak University, Dharwar. 


(iii) Wadia, A. R. (M.P.) New Delhi. 
Gv) Joshi, K. P., Secretary, UGC. 


53. Mugali, R. 5. (Dr.) Principal, Willingdon 
College, Sangli. 


54. Narayan, Jaya Prakash, Kadam Kuan, 
Patna, 


55. Narayan, Shriman, Ambassador of India 
to Nepal, 3 Feroze Shah Road, New Delhi. 


56. Oraon, Kartik, Deputy Chief Engincer 
(Designs), Heavy Engineering Corpora- 
tion Ltd., Ranchi. 


57. Pande, S. D. Secretary, Birla Education 
Trust, Pilani (Rajasthan). 


58. Pant, K. С. (M.P.), С1/35, Pandara Road, 
New Delhi-11. 


59. Prasad, В. М. (Dr.) General President, 
Indian Science Congress, Lakshmi 
Niwas, George Town, Lucknow. 


60. Prasad, Sidheshwar (М.Р), 52 South 
Avenue, New Delhi. 


61. Pathania, A. 5. (Мај. Genl.)  Director- 
General, National Discipline Scheme, 
New Delhi. 


62. Ramachandran, С. Secretary, Gandhi 
Peace Foundation, 2, Jantar Mantar 
Road, New Delhi. 


63. Ranganathan, $. В. (Dr.) National Research 
Professor in Library Science, Documen- 
tation Research and Training Centre, 
Bangalore. 


64. Ranganathananda (Swami) Ramakrishna 
Mission, Institute of Culture, Gole Park, 
Calcutta. 


65. Rao, S. Mukanda, M. L. C. Besant Lane, 
Mangalore-3. 


66. Rao, V. K. R. V. (Dr.) Member (Agricul- 
ture, Education and International Trade), 
Planning Commission, New Delhi. 


67. Ray, Renuka (Smt. (M.P.) 187 South 
Avenue, New Delhi. 


68. Reddi, D. 5. (Dr) Vice-Chancellor, 
Osmania University, Hyderabad. 


69. Sahasrabudhe, Annasaheb, Chairman, 
Standing Committee, The Rural Indus- 
tries Planning Committee of the Plan- 
ing Commission, New Delhi. 


70, Sahi, I. D. N. Additional Secretary, De- 
partment of Community Development, 
МИЎ of Food and Agriculture, New 

elhi. 


71. Sapru, P. М. (M.P.) 10 Feroze Shah Road, 
New Delhi. 


72. Saran, | Saraswati, Sub-Editor, Tribune, 
Ambala. 


73. Sarkar, Chanchal, Press Institute of India, 
66 Lucknow Road, Delhi-7. 


74. Sham Lal, Resident Editor, Times of 
India, New Delhi. 


75. Singh, T. P. Secretary, Ministry of Fin- 


ance, Department of Expenditure, New 
Delhi. 


76. Siqueira, T. N. (Rev. Fr.) Principal (Re- 


tired), St. Joseph's College, Tiruchirra- 
palli. 


77. Sondhi, G. D. LES. 
a hin (Retd.) Subathu, 


78. Sri Prakasa, Vishranti i 
Dehra Dun. Eno Аш, 


79. Standing Committee of Inter-University 


Board of India. 


Represented by: 


(i) Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyer—Chaír- 
man. 
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(ii) Dr. (Mrs.) P. V. Thackersey—Member. 
(iii) Dr. В. Malik—Member. 

(iv) Shri T. M. Advani—Member. 

(v) Dr. G. D. Mahajani—Member. 


(vi) Dr. T. Sen—Member. 
(vii) Prof. С. D. Parekh—Member. 


80. Subramaniam, C. Union Minister for Food 
and Agriculture, New Delhi. 


81. Tara Chand (Dr.) M.P. 8, Tughlak Road, 
New Delhi. 


41 Edu.—77. 


ee Á 


82. Tarlok Singh, Member, Planning Commis- 
sion, New Delhi. 


83. Thacker, М. $. (Prof.) Member, Plan- 
ing Commission, New Delhi. 


84. Virendra Singh (Major Gen.)  Director- 
General, National Cadet Corps, New 
elhi. 


85. Wadia, D. N. (Dr.), Geological Adviser, 
Beraren of Atomic Energy, New 
elhi. 


86. Zaheer, S. Hussain (Dr.) Directors Gene- 
ral, Council of Scientific and Industriai 
Research, New Delhi. 


Name 


т. Shri J. P. Naik 

2. Mr. J. F. McDougall 
3. Shri T. S, Bhatia 

4. Dr. M. D. Paul 

5. Dr. S. M. S. Chari 

6. Shri Veda Prakasha 

7. Dr. Vikram Singh 

8. Shri S. Venkatesh 

9. Miss 8. Rajan 

10. Shri Gurbax Singh 
тт. Miss 5. Rehman 

32. Mrs. S. Doraiswami . 
13. Shri S. Ramanujam 
14. Shri M. P. Balakrishnan 
15. Dr. Rajasekharan 

16. Shri S. М. Lal . 

17. Shri A. К. Kashyap . 
18. Shri H. В. Gugnani . 
19. Shri P. N. Kaw 

20. Shri D. P. Das 

21. Shri M. К. Jain 


22. Shr -5. 5. Dudani 
23. Shri D. L. Sharma 
24. Shri M. L. Kalra 
25. Shri К. 5. Trehan 
26. Shri C. L. Kaul 
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SECRETARIAT OF THE COMMISSION 


Designation 


Member-Secretary—from 1-9-64 

Associate Secretary—from 10-10-64 
Joint-Secretary—from 21-9-65 

Deputy Educational Adviser—from 1-9-64 to 31-3-66 
Deputy Educational Adviser—from 9-3-65 

Deputy Educational Adviser—from 13-9-65 to 25-1-66 
Deputy Educational Adviser—from 25-1-66 to 24-3-66 
Deputy Educational Adviser—from 28-9-64 

Assistant Educational Adviser—from 9-10-64 
Assistant Educational Adviser—from 9-10-64 

Assistant Educational Adviser—from 10-3-65 

Assistant Educational Adviser —from 22-3-65 
Assistant Educational Adviser—from 9-3-65 to 31-3-66 
Research Officer—from 26-11-64 

Pool Officer, C.S.I.R.—from 21-1-65 

Assistant Education Officer—from 3-4-65 to 1-10-6 5 
Assistant Education Officer—from 20-3-65 to 31-3-66 
Assistant Education Officer —from 20-5-65 to 31-3-66 
Assistant Education Officer—from 1-10-65 to 31-3-66 
Section Officer —from 5-4-65 

Librarian—from 12-4-65 


Officers of the N.C.E.R.T. working in the Commission 


Research Associate—from 1-11-64 
Research Associate—from 1-11-64 
Research Associate—from 1-1 1-64 
Research Associate — from 1-11-64 to 16-6- 


1965 
Research Associate—from 8-9-65 


Officers of the U.G.C. associated with the work of the Task Force on Science Education 


27. Dr. R. D. Deshpande 
28. Shri I. C. Menon 


Development Officer 
Education Officer 


Officer of the Institute of Applied Manpower Research associated with the work of the Task Force on Manpower 


29. Dr. S. P. Aggarwal 


+ Head of Division, Area Manpower 
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APPENDIX VII 
LIAISON OFFICERS OF STATE GOVERNMENTS AND UNION TERRITORIES 


Andhra Pradesh i 
ў k < P . . 1, Shri К. У. Ranga Reddy. 
Кеадег, s 
State Institute of Education, 
Hyderabad 


Assam М ; Р . 5 е . 2, Shri б. С. 5. Borooa, 
Additional Director of БАР Instruction, 
Shillong 


Bihar . à 7 " n 4 ; . 3. Shri Santa Prasad, 
Director of Education, 
Patna 


Gujarat : y | . 5 5 . 4. Shri У.Н, Bhanot, 
pes of Education, 
Ahm 


Jammu & Kashmir $ . è . . 5. Shri R. L, Basur, 
Deputy Director of Education, 


Jammu Tawi 


6. Shri G. R. Dhar, 
Deputy Director "of Education, 
Srinagar 


Kerala . қ E . . . . . 7, Shri P. К. Umashankar, 
Director of Public Instruction, 
Trivandrum 


8. A К. Bhaskaran № 
irector of басады е Education, 


9. Shri $. Rajaraman, 
? Director о Technical Education, 


Trivandrum 

Май «bie . о. Shri P. S. Каро 

ауе Posta x у у Science Consultant to the Director of Public Instruction, 
Bhopal 
. è . i P . II. Shri К. Mohanarangam. 
d р j Deputy Director of Public Instruction, 
Madras 
12. Shri J. A. Vakil, 


Deputy Director of Education, 
Poona 


13. n (Mrs.) Chitra Naik, 
ог 
State Institute of Education, 
Poona-2 


я . 14. Shri T. V. Thimmegowda: 
Mysore БӨ ЛЫ КЕК, н Joint Director of E nication, 
Bangalore 


Maharashtra « . . . . 


5 . 15. Shri Yajen Aier 
Nagaland 2 92407707 х; Deputy Director of Education, 
Kohima 


16. Shri S. К. Panda, 
Deputy Director of Public Instruction (Planning). 


Orissa . Ы . 
Bhubaneswar 
j | ЖО som. Shri KN- Dutt 
Punjab . . у Joint Director of Public Instruction (Colleges), 
Chandigarh 
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Rajasthan . . . «© . o 18. Shri S. M. L. Shrivastav, 
Deputy Director of Education, 
(Planning and Social Education), 
Bikaner 


Uttar Pradesh x ; » a б . 19. Dr. С. М. Bhatia, 
ту Director of Education, 
Allahabad 


West Bengal x = & А 4 . 20. Shrimati K. К. Gupta, 
Assistant Director of Public Instruction (R. and Women's 
Education), 
Calcutta 


Andaman & Nicobar Islands . 5 A . 21. Shri B. D. Singh, 
Education Officer, 
Port Blair 


Dadra and Nagar Haveli ^ ^ 4 . 22. Shri M. S. Bijlani, 
Education Officer, 
Silvassa 


Delhi . 5 : г о ^ * . 23. Shri В. 5. Sehgal, 
pepu y Director of Education, 
e 


Goa, Daman апа Diu. . * ^ " . 24. Dr. P. S. Varde, 
Deputy Director of Education, 
Panjim 


Himachal Pradesh . E о а è „ 25. a В.В. Gupta, 
à Deputy Director of Education, 
Simla-4 
Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands • 26. Shri P. M. Joseph, 


пе буо to the Administrator, 
ozhiko 


Manipur. " A : / 5 . 27. Shri S. N. Kaul, 
Director of Education, 
Imphal 


Duden) MAS so eto 9 ЗК Bardolol, 
Assistant Director of. ноен; 
ng 


. . . . 29. Shri A. David, 


Deputy Director of Public Instruction, 
Pondicherry 


Pondicherry ^ 


Tripura 7 ? 3 Д д + 30. Shri А, Dasgupta, 


Pee Director of Education, 
Agartala 
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PROGRAMME OF VISITS OF THE EDUCATION COMMISSION 


ла nr es SS e herd t i i 


I. States/ Territories 


Date of Visit 


Bb dii амы 7. а а UU 


I States 

. Rajasthan 

. Maharashtra . 

. Mysore 

. Madhya Pradesh 

. Uttar Pradesh 
Bihar 

Punjab ; 
Jammu & Kashmir 
Nagaland — . 

. Andhra Pradesh 


замве ви 


4 
9e» 


III. Central Universities 
т. Jamia Millia . 
2. Delhi University 
3. Banaras Hindu University 
4. Aligarh Muslim University 


11th to 16th January, 1965 

sth to 14th February, 1965 

15th to 20th February, 1965 

. 22nd to 27th March, 1965 
15th to 21st April, 1965 

. 26th April to 1st Мау, 1965 

. Toth to rsth May, 1965 

. 24th May to 13th June, 1965 

. 18th to 22nd June, 1965 

. 28th June to 3rd July, 1965 

. I2thto 17th July, 1965 

. 26th to 31st July, 1965 

. 23rd to 28th August, 1965 

. тов January, 1966 

. 2nd to 4th February, 1966 
6th to 8th June, 1966 


. Ist to 4th November, 1965 
. 23rd to 25th November, 1965 


22nd September, 1965 
. Sth November, 1965 
. ISthto 17th November, 1965 
. 9th& roth December, 1965 
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APPENDIX IX 
EXPENDITURE INCURRED ON THE EDUCATION COMMISSION 
The following is the statement of expenditure incurred on the Education Commission: 


Пет 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 Total 
- (up to 30-6-1966) 


1. Pay of Officers А А К i 76;971°90 281,432:37 44;569°71 402,973*98 
2. Pay of Establishment . ) Ў E 17,790 00 120,520' 71 31,388:89 169,699 6o 
3. Allowances, Honoraria, etc. . T * 99,837:82. 602,497:63 66,359:42 768,694:87 
4. Other Charges . A à T 5 59,000:28 / 91,432:27 5,368: 18 155,800: 73 

Saio tei 22 DUC Е Geman ие 


и у ,-, 
Ega беа em еей for = month of June 1966 totalling Rs. 12,016-45 were encashed during July 1966 and 
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CHAPTER І: EDUCATION AND NATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


1. The most important and urgent reform 
needed in education is to transform it, to 
endeavour to relate it to the life, needs and 
aspirations of the people and thereby make 
it a powerful instrument of social, econo- 
mic and cultural transformation necessary 
for the realization of the national goals. For 
this purpose, education should be develop- 
ed so as to increase productivity, achieve 
social and national integration, accelerate 
the process of modernization and cultivate 
social, moral and spiritual values, 1.20(6)* 


2. Education and Productivity. The fol- 
lowing programmes are needed to relate 
education to productivity: 


(1) Science Education. Science educa- 
tion should become an integral part of 
school education and ultimately become a 
part of all courses at university stage also. 

1.23-24 (6-1) 

(2) Work Experience. Work-experience 
should be introduced as an integral part of 
all education. 


(3) Every attempt should be made to 
orient work experience to technology and 
industrialization and to the application of 
science to productive processes, including 


agriculture. 1.25-33 (7-9) 

(4) Vocationalization. Secondary  edu- 
cation should be increasingly and largely 
vocationalized and in higher education, а 
greater emphasis should be placed on agri- 
cultural and. technical education. 1.32 (9) 


3. Social and National Integration. The 
achievement of social and national integra- 
tion is an important objective of the educa- 
tional system and the following steps 
should be taken to strengthen national cons- 
ciousness and unity. 

(1) The Common School. The common 
school system of public education should be 
adopted as a national goal and effectively 
implemented in a phased programme spread 
over 20 years. 1.36-38 (10-11) 

(2) Social. and National Service. Social 
and national service should be made obli- 
gatory for all students at all stages. These 


programmes should be organized concur- 
rently with academic studies in schools and 
colleges. 

(1) At the primary stage, programmes cf 
social service should be developed in all 
schools on the lines of those developed in 
basic. education. 


(2) At the secondary stage, social service 
for a total of 30 days at the lower secondary 
stage and 20 days at the ERU secondary 
stage (10 days a year) should be obligatory 
for all students. It may be done in one or 
more stretches. 

(3) At the undergraduate stage, social 
service for 60 days in total (to be done in 
one or more stretches) should be obligatory 
for all students. 


(4) Every educational institution should 
try to develop a programme of social and 
community service of its own in which all 
its students would be suitably involved for 
periods indicated above. 


(5) Labour and social service camps 
should be organized by creating a special 
machinery for them in each district. Par- 
ticipation in such camps should be obliga- 
tory for all students for whom по pro- 
grammes of social service have been 
organized in the educational . institutions 


they attend. 


(6) N.C.C. should be continued cn its pre- 
sent basis till the end of the fourth five 
year plan. The authorities concerned 
Should explore the possibility of providing 
this training, on a whole-time basis, in a 
continuous programme of about 60 days at 
the undergraduate stage. In the mean- 
while, alternate forms of social service 
should be developed and as they come into 
operation, the NCC should be made volun- 
tary. 1.39-48 (11-13) 


(3) Language Policy. The development 
of an appropriate language policy can 
materially assist in social and national in- 
tegration, 


(4) Mother-tongue has a pre-eminent 
claim as the medium of education at the 
school and college stages. Moreover, the 
medium of education in school and higher 


*The figures at the end of each recommendation indicate respectively— 


1. the number of the chapter; 


2. the number of the paragraph "^ HORT. numerals); and 


3. the number of the page (in brackets). 
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education should generally be the same. 
The regional languages should, therefore, be 
adopted as the media of education in higher 
education. 


(5) The UGC and the universities should 
work out a programme for the adoption of 
these recommendations suitably for each 
university or a group of universities. The 
change-over should be completed within 
ten years. 


(6) Energetic action is needed to produce 
books and literature, particularly scientific 
and technical, in regional languages. This 
should be made a responsibility of universi- 
ties assisted by UGC. 


(7) All-India institutions should continue 
to use English as the medium of education 
for the time being. The eventual adoption 
of Hindi should, however, be considered in 
due course, subject to certain safeguards. 


(8) The regional languages should also 
be made the languages of administration 
for the regions concerned as early as pos- 
sible so that higher services are not barred 
to those who study in the regional medium. 


(9) The teaching and study of English 
should continue to be promoted risht from 
the school stage. Encouragement should be 
given also to the study of other languages 
of international communication. The study 
of Russian needs special attention. 


(10) It would be desirable to set up a few 
institutions, both at the school and univer- 
sity level, with some of the important world 
languages as media of education. 


(11) English will serve as a link language 
in higher education for academic work and 
intellectual  inter-communication. It is, 
however, equally obvious that English can- 
not serve as the link-language for the majo- 
rity of the people. It is only Hindi which 
can and should take this place in due course. 
As it is the official language of the Union 
and the link language of the people, all 
measures should be adopted to spread it 
in the non-Hindi areas. 


(12) In addition to Hindi, it is essential 
to provide multiple channels of inter-State 
communication in all modern Indian langu- 
ages. In every linguistic region, there 
should be a number of persons who know 
the other modern Indian languages and 
some who are familiar with their literature 

-and able to contribute to them. For this 
purpose, there should be adequate arrange- 
ments, both in schools and colleges, for 
teaching different modern Indian languages. 


In addition, steps should be taken to esta- 
blish strong departments in some of the 
modern Indian languages in every univer- 
sity. At the B.A. and M.A. levels, it should 
be possible to combine two modern Indian 
languages. 1.49-62 (13-16) 


(13) Promotion of National Conscious- 
ness. Promoting national consciousness 
should be an important objective of the 
school system. This should be attempted 
through the promotion of understanding and 
re-evaluation of our cultural heritage and 
the creation of a strong driving faith in the 
future towards which we aspire: 


(a) The first would be promoted by 
well-organized teaching of the 
languages and literatures, philo- 
sophy, religions and history of 
India, and by introducing the stu- 
dents to Indian architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, music, dance and 
drama. In addition, it would be 
desirable to promote greater know- 
ledge, understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the different parts of India 
by including their study in the cur- 
ricula, by the exchange of teachers 
wherever possible, by the develop- 
ment of fraternal relations between 
educational institutions in different 
parts of the country, and the or- 
ganization of holiday camps and 
Summer schools on an inter-State 
basis designed to break down re- 
gional or linguistic barriers. 


(b 


— 


Creation of a faith in the future 
would involve an attempt, as a part 
of the courses in citizenship, 10 
bring home to the students the 
principles of the Constitution, the 
great human values referred to in 
its Preamble, the nature of the 
democratic socialistic society which 
we desire to create and the five 
year plans of national development. 


(14) There is no contradiction between 
the promotion of national consciousness and 
the development of international under- 
Standing. which education should simulta- 
neously strive to promote, 


(15) The educational programme іп 
schools and colleges should be designed to 
inculcate democratic values. 1.63-68 (16-17) 


4 Education and Modernization, (1) In 
a modern society, knowledge increases at 
a terrific pace and social change is very 
rapid. This needs a radical transformation 
in the educational system. Education is no 
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longer taken as concerned primarily wi 
the imparting of knowledge п the 6 
tion of a finished product, but with the 
awakening of curiosity, the development of 
proper interests, attitudes and values and 
the building up of such essential skills such 
as independent study and capacity to think 
and judge for oneself. This also involves a 
radical alteration in the methods of teach- 
ing and in the training of teachers. 


(2) To modernise itself, a society has to 
educate itself. Apart from raising the edu- 
cational level of the average citizen, it must 
try to create an intelligentsia of adequate 
size and competence, which comes from all 
strata of society. and whose loyaitics and 
aspirations are rooted to the Indian soil. 

: 1.69-73 (17-19) 


5. Social, Moral and Spiritual Values. 
The education system should emphasize the 
development of fundamental social, moral 
and spiritual values. From this point of 
view— 


(a) the Central and State Governments 
should adopt measures to introduce 
education in moral, social and spi- 
ritual values іп all institutions 
under their (or local authority) 
control on the lines reccmmend 
by the University Education. Com- 
mission and the Committee on Re- 
ligious and Moral Instruction: 


the privately managed. institutions 
should also be expected to follow 
suit; 

apart from education in such values 
being made an integral part of 
school programmes generally, some 
periods should be set apart in the 
time-table for this purpose. They 
should be taken, no by specially 
recruited teachers but by. general 
teachers, preferably from different 
communities. considered suitable for 
the purpose. ТЕ should be one of the 
important objectives of training ins- 
titutions to prepare them for it: 
university departments in 


(d) the 
) Comparative Religion | should be 


jally concerned with the ways 
pect these values can be taught 
wisely and effectively and should 
undertake: preparation | of special 
literature for use 
teachers. 


6. Education about 
sary for a multi-religi 


41 Edu.—78 


(b 


м2 


о 


Religions. ‘It is neces- 
ious democratic State to 


promote a tolerant study of all religions sc 
that its citizens can understand each other 
better and live amicably together. А syl- 
labus giving well chosen information about 
each of the major religions should be in- 
cluded as a part of the course in citizenship 
or as part of general education to be intro- 
duced in schools and colleges up to the first 
degree. It should highlight the fundamen- 
tal similarities in the great religions of the 
world and the emphasis they place on the 
cultivation of certain broadly comparable 
and moral and spiritual values, It would 
be a great advantage to have a common 
course on this subject in all parts of the 
country and common textbooks which 
should be prepared at the national leve! 
by the competent and suitable experts in 
each religion. 14-80 (19-21) 


СНАРТЕВ 11. Tue EDUCATIONAL SxsTEM: 
СТВОСТСЛЕ AND STANDARDS 


1. Structure and puration. (1) The stan- 
dards in any given system of education at a 
given time depend upon four essential ele- 
ments: (a) the structure or the division of 
the educational pyramid into different levels 
or stages and their inter-relationships; (b) 
the duration or total period covered by the 
different stages; (c) the quality of teachers, 
curricula, methods of teaching and evalua- 
tion, equipment and buildings; and (d) the 
utilization of available facilities. All these 
elements are inter-related, but they are not 
of equal significance. 


_ The structure which may ре regard- 
ed as the skeleton of the educational 
system, is of the least importance. 


_ The duration or total period of edu- 
cation plays a more significant role; 
put it becomes crucial only when 
the available facilities are utilized 
to the full and no further improve- 
ment can be expected without the 
addition of time. 


— The quality of different inputs i$ 
even more important, and with an 
improvement in these, it is possible 
to raise the standards considerably 
without affecting the structure or 
increasing duration. 

— But probably the most important is 
utilizing available facilities and 
obtaining the maximum return at 
the existing level of inputs. 


2) The immediate efforts on which atten- 
tion should be concentrated at the school 
stage are two: increasing the intensity of 
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utlization and improving the quality of in- 
puts, other than time. With these, it is 
possible to add about a year of content to 
the school course. In addition, it is also 
necessary to increase the duration of the 
higher secondary stage to two years under 
a phased programme which will begin in 
the fifth plan and be completed by 1985. 


(3) The new educational structure should 
consist of 


"n pil one to three years of pre-school 
227 education; 


Ч — а ten-year period of general educa- 
tion which may be subdivided into 
a primary stage of 7 to 8 years (ә 
lower primary stage of 4 or 5 years 

. and а higher primary stage of 3 or 
2 years) and lower secondary stage 
of 3 or 2 years of general education 
or one to three years of vocational 
education (the enrolment in voca- 
tional courses being raised to 20 per 
cent of the total); 


— 8 higher secondary stage of two vears 
of general education or ‘one to 
three years of vocational education 
(the enrolments’ in vocational edu- 
cation being raised to 50 per cent 
of the total); 


— a higher education . stage having a 
course of three years or more for 
the first degree and followed by 
courses of varying durations for the 
Second or research degrees. 


(4) The age of admission to Class I 
should ordinarily be not less than 6+. 


(5) The first public external examination 
Should come at the end of the first ten 


ean of schooling, 

(6) The system of streaming in schools of 
general education from Class IX should be 
abandoned and no attempt at specialization 
made until beyond Class Х. 


(7) Secondary schools should be of two 
types—high schools providing a ten-year 
course and higher secondary schools pro- 
viding a course of 11 or 12 years. 


(8) Attempts to upgrade every secondary 
school to the higher secondary stage should 
be abandoned, Only the bigger and more 
efficient schools — about one-fourth of the 
total number — should be upgraded. The 
status of the existing higher secondary 
schools should be reviewed from this point 


of view and if necessary, those that do mot 
deserve the higher secondary status should 
be downgraded. 


(9) A new higher secondary course, 
beginning in Class XI, should be instituted. 
Classes XI and XII (and during the transi- 
tional period Class XI only) should provide 
specialized studies in different subjects. 
Where, however, existing higher secondary 
schools with integrated course in Classes IX, 
X and XI аге running satisfactorily, the 
arrangement may continue until Class XII 
is added. 2-01-21 (23-32) 


8. Transfer of the Pre-University Course. 


(1) The pre-university course should be 
transferred from the universities and affili- 
ated colleges to secondary © schools by: 
1975-76 апа ‘duration of the course should 
be lengthened to two yéars by 1985-86. 


(2) The UGC should be responsible for 
effecting the transfer of all pre-university or 
intermediate work from university and 
affiliated colleges to schools, 


(3) Simultaneously higher ^ secondary 
class or classes should be Started in selected 
schools by State Education Departments, as 
self-contained units, and assisted with ade- 
quate recurring grants, 


(4) Boards of Secondary Education should 
be reconstituted to accept the responsibility 
for the higher secondary stage also. 


2.22-24 (32-33). 


9. Lengthening the Duration of the 
Higher Secondary Stage. (1) In the fourth 
plan, efforts should be concentrated on 
securing a better utilization of existing faci- 
lities, on making the necessary preparation 
for implementing the programme and on 
lengthening the duration of the course in 
a few selected institutions as pilot projects. 


(2) ‘The programme of lengthening the 
duration of the higher secondary stage 
should begin in the fifth plan and be com- 
pleted by the end of the Seventh plan. 


2.25-29 (33-35). 
10. Reorganization of the University 
Stage. (1) The duration of the first degree 


should not be less than three years. The 


duration of the second degree may be 2 to 3 
years. 


(2) Some universities should start gra- 
duate schools with 4 three-year Master's 
degree course in certain subjects. 
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(3) Three-year special courses for the 
first degree which begin at the end of the 
first year of the present three-year degree 
courses should be started in selected sub- 
jects and in selected institutions. 


(4) Suitable bridges should be built bet- 
ween the existing courses and the new 
(longer) courses. 


(5) Incentives in the form of scholar 
ships, etc., should be provided for those who 
take the longer courses. 


(6) In Uttar Pradesh, the lengthening of 
the first degree course should begin with 
the establishment of three-year graduate 
schools in selected subjects and in selected 
universities. The first degree courses in 
other colleges should be raised to 3 years 
in a period of 15—20 years. 2.30-32 (35-36) 


11. Utilization of Facilities. (1) Emphasis 
should be laid, in plans of educational re- 
construction, on programmes of intensive 
utilization of existing facilities. 


(2) The number of instructional days in 
the year should be inereased to about 39 
weeks for schools and 36 weeks for colleges 
and pre-primary schools. 


(3) A standard calendar should be work- 
ed out by the Ministry of Education and 
the UGC in consultation with the State 
Governments and universities respectively. 
The number of other holidays should be 
cut down to ten in the year. Loss of in- 
structional days due to examinations and 
other reasons should not exceed 21 days in 
the ease of schools and 27 days in the case 
of colleges. 


(4) Vacations should be utilized fully 
through participation in studies, social ser- 
vice camps, production experience, literacy 
drives, etc. 


(5) The duration of the working day 
should be increased at the school stage. At 
the university stage, adequate facilities for 
self-study should be provided. 


(6) Steps should be taken to ensure full 
utilization of institutional facilities such as 
libraries, laboratories, workshops, craft- 


te all the year round. 
sheds, etc., all the y 233-42. (36-40). 


12, Dynamic and Evolving Standards. (1) 
An intensive effort should be made to raise 
standards continually for all stages of edu- 
cation. The first ten years of school edu- 
cation should be qualitatively improved so 


that the wastage at this stage is reduced to 
the minimum. Within a period of ten 
years, the standards reached at the end of 
Class X should be that now attained at the 
end of the higher secondary course, Similar 
efforts should be made to raise the standard 
of the university degrees by adding one 
year of content. 


(2) А continual improvement of stan- 
dards and their comparability between 
different parts of the country should be 
secured at the school stage through the 
creation of an adequate and efficient 
machinery at the State and National levels 
which will define, revise and evaluate 
national standards at the end of the primary 
and the lower and higher secondary stages. 


(3) їп order to raise standards, it is 
necessary to secure better coordination bet- 
ween different stages of education and to 
break the isolation in which educational 
institutions generaly function. From this 
point of view— 


(a) universities and colleges should 
assist secondary schools in improv- 
ing their efficiency through a 
variety of measures; and 


(b) school complexes should be formed. 
Each complex should consist of a 
secondary school and all the lower 
and higher primary schools within 
its neighbourhood. All the schools 
in such a complex should form a 
cooperative group Working for im- 
provement. 2.43-52 (41-44) 


13. Part-time Education. Part-time and 
own-time education should be developed 
on a larger scale at every stage and in every 
sector of education and should be given the 
same status as full-time education. 

2.53-54 (44) 


14. Nomenclature. A uniform system of 
nomenclature for the different stages and 
sub-stages of education should be evolved 
by the Government of India in consultation 
with State Governments. 2.55 (44-15) 


CHAPTER ІШ. TEACHER STATUS 


15. Intensive and continuous efforts are 
necessary to raise the economie, social and 
professional status of teachers and to feed 
back talented young persons into the pro- 
fession. 3.01-02 (46) 


16. Remuneration. The most urgent need 


is to upgrade the remuneration of teachers 
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particularly at the school 
3.05 (47) 


substantially, 
stage. 


(1) The Government of India should lay 
down for the school stage, minimum scales 
of pay for teachers and assist the States 
and Union Territories to adopt equivalent 
or higher scales to suit their conditions. 


3.08 (48) 


(2) Seales of pay of school teachers be- 
longing to the same category but working 
under different managements such ав 
government, local bodies or private manage- 
ments should be the same. This principle 
of parity should be adopted forthwith. But 
its full implementation may, if necessary, 
be phased over a programme of five years. 

3.09 (48-50) 


(3) The Commission proposes the follow- 
ing scales of pay: 


Teachers Remuneration 
Rs. 
- 1) Teachers who have Minimum for trained 
completed the secon- ^ teachers М 150 
dary course and 
have received two Maximum salary (to 
years of professional be reached in a 
training. period of about 20 
А, years b 250 
“Гу. Selection grade (for 
about 15 p.c. of the 
cadre) 250—300 


М.В. The minimum salary of a primary teacher who has 
completed the secondary course should be imme- 
diately raised to Rs. 100; and in a period of five 
years, it should be raised to Rs. 125. Similarly, 
the minimum pay of a teacher, Who has received two 

1720 years of training, should be raised immediately to 

P Rs. 125; and it should be raised to Rs. 150 in a 
period of five years. Untrained Persons with the 
requisite academic qualifications should work on 
‘the starting salary until they are trained and become 
eligible for the scale. 


(2) Graduates who Minimum for trained 
е received опе graduates f 220 
year’s professional 
training. 
Maximum salary (to 
be reached in a 
period of 20 years) . 400 


Selection grade (for 
about 15 p.c. of the 
cadre) 300—500 


ANB. Untrained graduates should remain on their starting 


of Rs 220 p.m. until they are trained and 
become eligible for the «scale. 


Teachers Remuneration 


(3) Teachers working in secondary schools Rs. 
` and having postgraduate qualifications 300—600 


N.B. On being trained, they should get one additional 
increment. 
(4) Heads of secondary Depending upon the size апа 
schools quality of the school and also 
on their qualifications, the 
headmasters should have one 
or other of the scales of pay 
for affiliated colleges recom- 
mended below. 


Lecturer Rs. 
(s) Teachers in Junior scale . 300—25— 600 
affiliated colleges | 
Junior scale . '400—30—640 
—40—800 


Senior Lecturer/ 700—40—1100 
Reader 


Principal I 700—40—1100 
I1  800—50— 1500 
II 1000—50— 
1500 


N.B. The proportion of lecturers in the senior scale to 
those in the junior scale should be progressively 
improved. By the end of the fifth plan, this pro- 
portion should Бе: raised to about 75 per cent on an 


average. 
Rs. 
(6) Teachersin uni- Lecturer 500—40— 800 
versity departments --50--950 
Reader 790—50—1250 
Professor 1000--50-- 
1300—60— 


1600 
iP те M EE ee 


М.В. (1)0ne-third of the professors to be in the senior scale 
of Rs. 1500—1800. Scales comparable to фе 
supertime scales, in IAS to be introduced for 
exceptionally meritorious persons and in selected 
Centres of Advanced Studies, 


(2) The proportion of junior (lecturers) staff to 
senior (readers/professors) staff in the universities 


wale is now about 3:1 should be gradually changed 
Ol arts 


Notes—(a) The above scales of pay for school teachers 
are at the current price level and include the 
existing dearness allowances. Suitable 
Increases will, however, have to be made for 
rises ІП prices from time to time. 


(b)... Compensatory cost of living allowance given 
in cities; house-rent allowance or other allowan- 
ces аге not included, These will Бе in 
addition to the salary recommended above 
and should be given: ‘on а basis of parity. 

(€) Тһе scales of pay are to be integrally related to 
the programmes of qualitative improvement 
of teachers through improved methods of 
selection, and improvement in general and 
Professional education, 


(d) Тһе scales are to be given to all teachers— 


government, local authori ivate—on thi 
basis of parity. bet i 2 
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17. Implementation of Scales at the Uni- 
versity Stage. (1) The scales proposed above 
ior teachers in higher education have 
already been approved by Government. 
To facilitate their introduction, assistance 
from the Centre should be provided to 
meet additional expenditure on a sharing 
„asis of 80 per cent from Central and 20 
ver cent from State funds. In the case of 
private. colleges, Central assistance may 
even be provided on a 100 per cent basis. 


(2) The introduction of these scales of 
pay should be linked with improvement in 
the qualifications of teachei's and improve- 
ment in the selection procedures for their 
appointment. This should be done on the 
lines of recommendations of the Committee 
on Model Act for Universities. For the 
recruitment of professors, а slightly differ- 
ent procedure has been suggested. 


(3) The qualifications of teachers in 
affiliated colleges should he the same 85 
those for teachers in the universities. The 
method of recruitment for them should 
also be similar. A discriminating approach 
should be adopted, in regard to these, for 
privately managed colleges. Good institu- 
tions should be allowed greater freedom 
in the choice of their teachers and  stricter 
control should be exercised where the 
management. is not satisfactory. 

3.12-13 (52-53). 


18. Implementation of Scales for School 


Q 
te 


(a) for teachers who have completed the 
secondary school stage and аге trained; 
(b) for irained graduates; (c) for teachers 
with postgraduate qualifications. 

2) There should be no teacher at the 
AL stage who has not completed s 
secondary school course and has no a 
two years of professional training. 

i i d 

3) Headmasters of higher primary an 
мя primary schools with enrolments of 
more than. 200 should be trained gradus 5. 
Their salaries should be the same as nose 
of trained graduate teachers in secongary 
schools. ; | 

(4) The practice of creating posta vA 
lower cem of ун 1 

ither teachers Wl 

dien qualified teachers are available or 
recruiting qualified teachers to these ipon 
and paying them at lower scales, sho 
abandoned. m 

5) Scales of pay of secondary schoo 
Бае should be related to scales of pay 


for teachers in affiliated colleges and un:- 
versities on the one hand and to those о! 
primary teachers, on the other. 


(6) Seales of pay for headmasters of lower 
and higher secondary schools should have 
a definite relationship with those of teachers 
in affiliated colleges or even universities. 
That. is to say, the scale of pay for head- 
masters should be the same as that for lec- 
turers, readers, or even professors, depend- 
ing upon the size, funetion and quality of 
the school. 


(7) The proportion of teachers with 
postgraduate qualification in lower secon- 
dary schools should vary from 10 to 30 per 
cent, depending upon the size, function and 
quality of the school. 


(8) Teachers with first and second class 
B.A./B.Sc. or M.A./M.Sc. or with M. Ed.. 
degree should be given advance increments 
in the scale. 


_ (9) Professional training should be. obli- 
gatory for all secondary school teachers. 


(10) State Boards of Schoo! Education 
and the State Education Departments 
should prescribe qualifications of teachers 
and lay down proper procedures for selec- 
tion, not only for Government schools, but 
also for those conducted by local authorities 
and private managements. 


(11) Every private school recognized and 
aided by State Education Departments 
should be required to have a Managing 
Committee with representatives from the 
Department; the Department should pres- 
cribe the qualifications for teachers similar 
to those in Government institutions; every 
post to be filled should be adequately adver- 
tised and interviews held by duly constitu- 
ted selection committees: and no grant-in- 
aid should be paid for the salary of a teacher 
appointed outside the rules. 3.1419 (53-57) 


19. Promotional Prospects. It is adage 
sary to improve promotional prospects in 
the teaching profession in order to attract 
and retain men of talent. From this point 
of view, the following suggestions are ma е: 


tage. Qualified and trained 

5 ri gee ie р schools should 

be considered for promotion as head- 
masters Or inspectors of schools. 

ined graduate teachers in secon- 

о ney UR who have done is 

standing work should be eligible for 

promotion to posts carrying salaries 
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of teachers with postgraduate 


qualifications. 


(3) Secondary school teachers with the 
necessary aptitude and competence 
could be enabled to become univer- 
sity апа college teachers. The 
UGC should give ad hoc grants to 
outstanding teachers to do research 
into problems to encourage them 
and incidentally to qualify them- 
selves for work at the universities. 


(4) Advance increments for teachers 
doing outstanding work should be 
made possible. Normally, a teacher 
reaches the maximum of his scale 
in a period of 20 years. It should be 
possible for about five per cent of 
the teachers to reach the top of the 
scale in about ten years and for 
another five per cent of teachers to 
reach the same in about fifteen 
years. 


(5) University Stage. Ad hoc tempor- 
ary posts in a higher grade should 
be created for a lecturer or reader 
who has done outstanding work and 
who cannot be given promotion for 
non-availability of a suitable post. 


м 


(6) In Departments doing postgraduate 
work, the number of posts at pro- 
fessorial leve] should be determined 
on the basis of ,requirements, 


_ (T) It should be open to a university 
| in consultation with UGC to offer 
remuneration, even beyond the 
special scale of Rs. 1600—1800 to 
outstanding persons. 3.20 (57) 


20. Relating Salaries to Costs of Living. 
All teachers salaries should be reviewed 
every five years and the dearness allowance 
paid to teachers should be the same аз that 
paid to government servants with the same 
salary. 3.21 (57-58) 


‚ 21. Welfare Services. A general pro- 
gramme of welfare services for all school 
teachers should be organized in each State 
and Union Territory, the funds being con- 
tributed by teachers (at 14 per cent of the 
salaries) and an equal amount being given 
by the State. The fund should be adminis- 
tered by joint committees of representatives 
of teachers and government, When such a 
fund is organized, the existing teachers’ wel- 
fare fund set up by the Government of India 

may be advantageously merged іп it. 
3.22 (58) 


22. Need for Central Assistance. The 
proposals for the improvement of salaries of 
school teachers should be given effect to 
immediately. Generous central assistance 
should be made available to State Govern- 
ments for this purpose. 3.28 (59) 


23. Retirement Benefits. (1) The system 
of retirement benefits to teachers should 
also be reorganized on the principles of uni- 
formity and parity. That is to say, the 
retirement benefits given to employees ої 
the Government of India should be extend- 
ed automatically to teachers in the service 
of the State Governments in the first ins- 
tance and then to teachers working under 
local authorities and private management. 

3.29 (59-60) 


(2) As an interim measure, the triple- 
benefit scheme should be more widely adopt- 
ed both for teachers in local authority and 
private schools as well as for the university 
and college teachers. 


(3) The normal retirement age for tea- 
chers in schools, colleges and universities 
Should be made 60 years with provision for 
extension up to 65 years. 


(4) -A higher rate of interest should be 
given to teachers on their provident fund 
and for this purpose, a better system of in- 
vesting these funds should be devised. 

3,30-32 (60-61). 


24, Conditions of Work and Service, (1) 
The conditions of work in educational insti- 
tutions should be such as to enable teachers 
to function at their highest level of 
efficiency. ; 


(2) Тһе minimum facilities required jor 
efficient work should be provided in all 
educational institutions. 


(3) Adequate facilities for professional 
advancement should be provided to all 
teachers. 


(4) In fixing the hours of work, not only 
actual classroom teaching, but all other 
work a teacher has to do should be taken 
into consideration. 


(5) A scheme should also be drawn up 
under which every teacher will get a con- 
cessional railway pass to any part of India 
once in five years on payment of a reason- 
able contribution related to his salary. 

3,33 (61) 


(6) New conduct. and discipline. rules 
suitable for the teaching profession should 
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be framed for teachers in government 
service. 


(7) The terms and conditions of service of 
teachers in private schools should be the 
same as for government schools. 3.34 (61-62) 


(8) The provision of residential accom- 
modation for teachers is extremely import- 
ant. For this purpose, it is suggested that— 


(a) every effort should be made іс 
increase residential accommodation 
for teachers in rural areas and State 
subsidies should be made available 
for the purpose; 


(b) a programme of building consiruc- 
tion and grant of adequate house 
rent allowance should be adopted in 
all big cities; 


м 


(c) cooperative housing schemes for 
teachers should be encouraged and 
loans on favourable terms should be 
made available for construction of 


houses; and 


(d) in universities and colleges, the 
target should be to provide residen- 
tial aecommodation to about 50 per 
cent of the teachers in the univer- 
sity and 20 per cent of them in 
affiliated colleges. 


3.36 (62) 


(9) Private tuitions should be discouraged 
and. controlled. Special coaching for chil- 
dren who need it should be provided on an 
institutional basis. 


(10) At the university stage, part-time 
consultancy or additional work, such as re- 
search by teachers in higher education 
should be permitted; and no payment should 
be required to be made to the institution if 
the earnings do not exceed 50 per cent of 
the salary. 3.38 (62-63) 


(11) Teachers should be free to exercise 
all civic rights and should be eligible for 
public. office at the local, district, State or 
national level. No legal restriction should 
be placed on their participation in elections, 
but when they do so, they should be expect- 
ed to proceed on leave. 3.39 (63) 


95. Women Teachers. (1) The employ- 
ment of women teachers should be encour- 
aged at all stages and in all sectors of 
education. Opportunities for part-time 
employment should. be provided for them 
on a large scale. 


(2) Adequate provision should be made 
for residential accommodation particularly 
in rural areas. 


(3) The condensed courses for adult 
women operated by the Central Social Wel- 
fare Board should be expanded. 


(4) Increasing facilities should be provid- 
ed for education through correspondence 
courses, 


(5) Wherever necessary, special allow- 
ances should be given to women teachers 
working in rural areas. 3.40 (63-64) 


26. Teachers for Tribal Areas. (1) 
Teachers for tribal areas should be given 
special allowances, assistance for the educa- 
tion of their children and 
accommodation. 


residential 


(2) Provision should be made for giving 
special training to teachers who are to 
work in tribal areas. 3.43 (64) 


27. Teachers’ Organizations, (1) Profes- 
sional organizations of teachers which carry 
out work for the improvement of the profes- 
sion and of education should be recognized 
by the Central and State Governments and 
consulted on matters relating to school 
education, general and professional cduca- 
tion of teachers and their salaries and 
conditions of work. 


(2) Joint Teachers’ Councils. should be 
constituted in each State and Union Terri- 
tory to discuss all matters relating to 
teachers’ salaries, conditions of work and 
service and welfare service. These should 
consist of representatives of teachers’ 
organizations and officers of the State 
Education Department. Conventions should 
be developed to the effect that unanimous 
recommendations of the Council would be 
accepted by Government. In certain mat- 
ters, there should be provision for arbitra- 
tion when negotiations fail. 3.44 (64-65) 


28. National Awards. The Ministry of 
Education should consider the following 
suggestions: 


— The number of national awards 
should be increased; 


— The selection committees should be 
strengthened; and 


— Travelling allowance given to the 
awardees should be similar to that 
sanctioned №ог Class I officers of 
Government. 3.48 (65-66) 


y m 


CHaPTER IV. TEACHER Ерџсаттох 


© 29: Тһе professional’ preparation of tea- 
chers, being crucial for the qualitative im- 
provement of education, should be treated 
as а key area in educational development 
and adequate financial provision should be 
made for it, both at the State and national 
levels. 4.01(67) 


30. Removing the Isolation of Teacher 
Training. In order to make the. profes- 
sional preparation of teachers effective, 
teacher education must ђе brought into the 
mainstream of the academic life of the uni- 
versities on the one hand and of school life 
and educational developments on the other. 

4.03(68) 


81. (1) To remove the existing isolation of 
teacher education from university life— 


| (а) education, as distinguished from 
pedagogy, should be recognized as 
an independent academic discipline 
and introduced as an elective sub- 
јест іп courses for the first and 
second degree; and 


schools of education should Бе esta- 
blished in selected universities to 
develop programmes in teacher 
education and studies and research 
in education, in collaboration with 
other university disciplines, 
* 404-05(68-69) 
' (2) 


То remove the existing isolation of 
teacher education from schools— 


_» (a) extension work should ђе regarded 

2222 ав an essential function of а tea- 

cher training institution and ап 

Extension... Service Department 

should be established in each ins- 

ni i titution—pre-primary, primary and 

| secondary—as an integral part of it: 

(b) effective alumni associations should 

222 Ве established to bring old students 

22200 апа faculty together to discuss and 
‚ plan programmes and curricula: 

(c) practice-teaching for teachers under 

training should be organized in 

active collaboration with selected 

schools which should receive recog- 

nition from the Education Depart- 

ment as cooperating schools and 

special grants for equipment and 

supervision; and 

(d) periodic exchange of the staff of the 

cooperating schools and of the tea- 

cher training institutions should be 

arranged. 4.06-09(69-70) 


(b 
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(3) An intensive effort should Бе made to 
remove the existing separation among the 
institutions preparing teachers for different 
stages of education or for special fields such 
as craft or art or physical education by— 


(a) implementing a phased programme 
of upgrading all training  institu- 
tions to the collegiate standard with 
the ultimate objective of bringing 
all teacher education under the uni- 
versities. 

(b) establishing comprehensive colleges 
of education in.each State on a plan- 
ned basis; 


(c) establishing а State Board of 
Teacher Education in each State to 
be responsible for all functions re- 
lated to teacher education at ај 
levels and in all fields. 4.10-12 (70-71) 


32. Improving Professional ^ Education. 
The essence of a programme of teacher edu- 
cation is ‘quality’ and in its absence, tea- 
cher education becomes, not only a financial 
waste but a source of overall deterioration 
in educational standards. A programme of 
highest importance therefore is to improve 
the quality of teacher education. This can 
be- done through— 


(1) organization оѓ well-planned sub- 
ject-orientation or content courses, 
in collaboration with university 
departments (or postgraduate col- 
leges), leading to insight into basic 
concepts, objectives and implica- 
tions of subjects to be taught, 

4.14-17(72) 


(2) introducing integrated courses of 
general and professional education 
in universities; 4.18-20(72-73) 


vitalising professional studies and 
basing them on Indian conditions 
through the development of educa- 
tional research: 4.21-22(73) 


(4) using improved methods of teaching 
Which leave greater scope for self- 
study and discussion and improved 
methods of evaluation which in- 
clude continuous internal assess- 
ment of practical апа sessional 
work as well as practice-teaching: 

4.28-24(73-74) 


(5) improving practice "teaching and 
making it a comprehensive pro- 
gramme of internship: 4.25(74) 


(6) developing ‘special courses afd pro- 
grammes; and 4.26(74-75) 


(3 


ЕАО 


(7) revising, the. curricula, and pro- 
grammes аб all, levels. of teacher 
education dB е ik of: the: funda- 
mental: objectives-of- preparing. tea- 
chers. for. their pesa EN 
ез іп an evolving system of edu- 
cation; 4.27-32 (75-76) 


33. Duration. of Course. The 
duration of. the professional courses should 
be two years for primary teachers who have 
completed the secondary school: course. It 
should be one year for the graduate stu- 
dents; but the number of working days in a 
year should be increased to 230. ^ 4.15(72) 


34. The State Boards of Teacher Educa- 
tion should conduct a survey of teacher edu- 
cation programmes and curricula and ini- 
tiate. the, necessary revision. 4.34(76) 


35. New professional courses must be 
developed to. orientate, headmasters and 
teacher. educators. to. their. special field of 
work. 4,26(74-75) 


36. The postgraduate courses in education 
should be flexible and be planned to pro- 
mote an academic and scientific study of 
education and. to prepare personnel for 
specific fields requiring special knowledge 
and initiation, The duration of the courses 
should be increased to three terms. Quality 
is crucial at this stage and. опју institutions 
having properly qualified. staff and facilities 


to. conduct them. 
should ‘be allowed toc 4135-39 (76-77) 


37, Improving the Quality. of Training 
institutions. Early steps should be taken to 
improve training. institutions for teachers 
on. the, following lines: 


Secondary Teachers. (a) The staff of 
52 бін aid “training colleges should 
have a double Master's degree in an 
academic subject. and. in) education. 
А fair proportion, of them ВАО 
hold; doctorate: degrees. 1} ey 
should. all. have: taken. induction ог 
orientation: courses in teacher edu- 


cation. 
ifed specialists in subjects. like 
М шору, sociology 5. ог 
mathematics may be appointed = 
the staff even if/they. have not ha 
• professional training: 
institute: should be organ- 
(9 Әкеден the inservice training of 
staff. 
41 Еди—79 
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(d) No student should. be allowed to 
specialize in the teaching of a sub- 
ject unless he has studied it for his 
first degree or obtained an equiva- 
lent qualification prior to training. 


(e) States ава Union. Territories 
should adopt a rule that teachers in 
secondary schools will ordinarily 
teach only those subjects which they 
had ‘studied for a university degree. 
If they are required to teach sub- 
jects other than those they have 
studied, they should take a special 
course therein either by  corres- 
pondence or in the Summer Insti- 
tutes. 


(f) Attempts should be made to recruit 
first and good second class students 
to teacher training institutions and 
adequate scholarships should be 
provided for them, 4.41-44(77-78) 


(2) Primary Teachers. (a) The staff in 
institutions for training primary teachers 
should. hold а Master's degree either in 
Education or in an academic subject as well 
as B.Ed. and should have undergone special 
induction. courses in teacher education at 
the primary level. 


(b) New. appointments of. primary 
teachers should: be restricted to those who 
have completed at least. ten years of general 
education; exceptions may be made for 
women teachers and teachers in tribal araas- 


(с): Correspondence courses, and liberal 
concessions for study leave should be made 
available. to unqualified teachers in primary 
schools to improve their qualifications. 


(d)- Special courses, should. be organized 
for graduates entering primary teaching. 


(e) The duration of the training course 
for primary teachers should be uniformly 
tow. years for those who have completed 
the secondary: school course. Teachers with 
different. educational. qualifications should 
not.be put into the same course. 

4.45-50 (78-80) 


(3). General. It is necessary, to introduce 
the following reforms in training institu- 
tions. for primary as well as. secondary 


teachers: 


(a). All tuition fees in training institu- 
tions should be abolished and libe- 
ral provision made for stipends and 
loans. 
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(b) Every training institution should 
have an experimental or a demons- 
tration school attached to it. 


(c) Adequate hostel facilities for 
trainees and residential accom- 
modation for staff should be provid- 
ed. 


(d) Libraries, laboratories, workshops, 
etc, are very inadequate at present 
in most institutions, especially at 
the primary level. 'These need to 
be improved. 4.51-53 (81) 


(4) Other Teachers. Reforms on the above 
lines should be carried out in the training 
programmes for other categories of teachers. 


4.40 (77) 


38, Expansion of Training Facilities. The 
training facilities should be expanded on a 
priority basis. The objective should be to 
ensure that every teacher in a primary or a 
secondary school is either already trained 
at the time of his appointment or receives 
such training within three years of his ap- 
pointment. From this point of view: 


(1) each State should prepare a plan for 
the expansion of training facilities 
in its area so that the output of 
trained teachers meets the demand 
for teachers as well as the needs for 
in-service education; 


(2 


— 


part-time facilities and correspond- 
ence courses should be provided on 
a large scale and care should be 
taken to see that the standards in 
dom institutions are not dilut- 
ed; 


(3) the backlog of untrained teachers 
should be cleared at an early date 
through measures of the type re- 
commended in the Report. 


(4) The size of the institutions should 
be fairly large and they should be 
located on a planned basis. 


454 (81-84) 


39. In-Service Education of School 
Teachers. (1) A large scale and coordinated 
programme of in-service education for 
teachers should be organized by universi- 
ties, training institutions 
organizations for teachers at all levels. The 
target should be that every teacher will 
receive at least two or three months in- 
service education in every five years of his 
service. 


and teachers’ | 


(2) The programme of summer institutes 
for the in-service training of secondary 
school teachers should be extended, with 
systematic follow-up and active collabora- 
ration among the agencies concerned. 

455-57 (84-05) 


40. Professional Preparation of Teachers 
in Higher Education. (1) Some orientation 
to professional education is necessary for 
junior lecturers:in higher education: and 
suitable arrangements should be made for 
the purpose, 


(2) Newly appointed lecturers should be 
given some time to acclimatize themselves 
to the institution and should be encouraged 
to attend lectures of good teachers. 


(8) Regular orientation courses for new 
staff should be organized in every university 
and where possible, in every college, 


(4) In the bigger universities, or groups of 
universities these courses may be placed on 
a permanent basis by establishing а staff 
college. 4.58-62 (85-87) 


41. Standards .in Teacher Education: 
(1) At the national level, the UGC should 
take the responsibility for the maintenance 
of standards in teacher education. The 
State Boards of Teacher Education should 
be responsible for the raising of standards 
at the State level. 


(2) A substantial allocation of funds 
should be made available to the UGC in the 
fourth five year plan for improvement in 
teacher education in the universities. 


_ (8) Тһе UGC should set up a joint stand- 
ing committee for teacher education in col- 
laboration with the МСЕВТ, It. should 
consist of competent persons from the pro- 
fession and should be responsible for the 
manjenanga of standards in teacher educa- 
ion. 


(4) The Government of India should make 
provision of funds in the  Centrally- 
sponsored sector to assist State Govern- 
ments to develop teacher education which 
is now outside the universities. 

4.63-66 (87-77) 


СНАРТЕВ У; ENROLMENTS AND MANPOWER 


42. A National Enrolment Policy. During 
the next twenty years, the national enrol- 


ment policy should have the following broad 
objectives: % 


—to provide effective general education 
of not less than seven years’ dura- 
tion to every child, on a free and 
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compulsory basis; and to expand 
lower secondary education on as 
large a scale as possible; 


—to provide higher secondary and uni- 
versity education to those who are 
willing and qualified to receive such 
education, consistent with the de- 
mands for trained manpower and 
the need to maintain essential stan- 
dards; and to provide adequate 
financial assistance to those who 
are economically handicapped; 


—to emphasize the development of pro- 
fessional, technical and vocational 
education and to prepare skilled 
personnel needed for the develop- 
ment of agriculture and industry; 


—to identify talent and to help it grow 
to its full potential; 


—to liquidate mass illiteracy and to 
provide an adequate programme cf 
adult and continuing education; and 


—to strive continuously to equalize 
educational opportunities, begin- 
ning with the elimination of at least 


some of the more glaring inequali- 
ties. 5.02(89-90) 


43. Raising the Educational Level of the 
Average Citizen. High priority should be 
given to programmes of raising the educa- 
tional level of the average citizen— 


1) by providing five years of effective 

d Dy education to all children by 

1975-76 апа seven years of such 
education by 1985-86; 


2) by making part-time education for 
Ny one year compulsory for all children 
in the age-group 11—14 who have 
not completed the lower primary 
stage and are not attending schools. 
The aim will be to make these chil- 
dren functionally literate and stop 
all further additions to the ranks of 


adult illiterates; and 
3). by developing programmes to liqui- 
9) date adult illiteracy. 5.03 (90) 


licies in Secondary and 
44. Enrolment dis D he enrolment poli- 


public demand for secondary ап 
education; full-developme 
natural ability; capacity of 
vide educational facilities at г 
of quality; and 
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(2) The public demand for secondary end 
higher education has increased immensely 
in the first three plans and will continue to 
increase in future. It sets up a high target 
which is beyond the resources of the coun- 
try in terms of men, money or materials. 
Itis therefore necessary to adopt a policy of 
selective admissions to higher secondary and 
university education in order to bridge the 
gap between the public demand and avail- 
able facilities. 


(3) Providing secondary and higher edu- 
cation to all potentially able students also 
sets up a high target which even affluent 
societies find it difficult to achieve. It will 
be obviously beyond our reach, at least in 
the immediate future. While striving to- 
wards this goal, therefore, the immediate 
objective of the national enrolment policy 
should be to ensure that at least all the 
gifted students (5 to 15 per cent of all the 
students) who complete primary or secon- 
dary education are enabled to study further 
and that their financial handicaps are оуег- 
come through the institution of a liberal 
programme of scholarships. 


(4) There are internal constraints in every 
educational system which limit expansion 
of facilities, especially in secondary and 
higher education, viz. the availability of 
competent teachers, physical plant and fin- 
ance. These constraints have often been set 
aside in the past to meet the pressures of 
public demand and standards have been 
diluted. This temptation will have to be 
resisted in the larger interests of the coun- 
try. 

(5) Estimated requirements of manpower 
needs or available job opportunities form 
a good basis for planning the expansion of 
educational facilities. ‘This broad recom- 
mendation has to be understood in the light 
of three reservations: 

(a) a continuous effort should be made 
to improve the collection of neces- 
sary data and the techniques of 
forecasting and the estimates of 
manpower needs should be continu- 
ously revised and kept up-to-date; 


(b) the quality of manpower produced 
should be equally emphasized; and 


the estimates of manpower needs 
should not be regarded as the only 
criterion—it should be  suitanly 
combined with other criteria in 
taking final decisions about expan- 
sion of educational facilities. 
5.04-12 (90-92) 


(с 
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45. A Strategy of Development. The сара- 
city of society to expand educational facili- 
ties іп terms of real resources sets up mini- 
mum: targets whereas the maximum targets 
аге suggested by the public demand for 
secondary and-higher education or the need 
to "develop (һе available pool of native 
talent. The рар between these high and 
low targets сап be bridged by considera- 
tions which emerge from the necessity to 
relate the output of the educational system 
to manpower needs and to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities. These will indicate 
the priorities to be adopted, the different 
courses of study to be developed, the ex- 
tent to which facilities should be provided 
in the different courses, and the manner in 
which enrolments in them could be made to 
include, after equality of access is provid- 
ed for all, at least the best students in the 
community, 5.13(92) 


46. Future „Requirements of Educated 
Manpower: The ISI/ISE | Estimates. We 
broadly accept the estimates of future re- 
quirements of educated manpower given in 
the ISI/LSE Paper. This will, however, 
have to be continually revised in the light 
of the best data available and kept up-to- 
date. The table given on page 95 (Table 
5.8) shows the estimates of the required 
Workers, stoek and out-turn of educated per- 
Sons during the next twenty years. 


47. Educational Implications of the Esti- 
mates. The following are the main policy 
implications of- these estimates: j 


— 1o restrict the unplanned and un- 
controlled ^ expansion of general 
Secondary and higher education, if 
massive educated unemployment 15 
to be avoided; 


— to make special and intensive efforts 
to vocationalize secondary. educa- 
tion and to develop professional 
quura Hon at the university stage; 
an 


— to devise suitable machinery, both 
қ at ‘the national ‘and ‘State levels, 
which will relate: the estimates of 
manpower : needs effectively to the 
output of the educational system so 
that, by and large, there is) some 
assurance that a suitably trained 
person would be available for every 
job to be done and every educated 
person would find a job appropri- 
ate for his education and profes- 
sional training. 5.26 (97) 


48. Enrolments. The enrolments implied 
in these targets of out-turn, workers and 
stock have-been-discussed in the appopriate 
context in the different sections of this Re- 
port. 5.40 (99-100) 


49. Machinery-for Manpower Planning. 
The first two-of these have been -discussed 
in their appropriate context in later chap- 
ters, With regard to the third, the follow- 
ing recommendations are made. 


(1) At the national level, the Planning 
Commission, which is responsible for pre- 
paring estimates of manpower require- 
ments in all sectors of national’ develop- 
ment, should set up a Standing Committee 
for -Manpower. ts main responsibility 
should be to prepare and revise, from time 
to time, manpower forecasts for the overall 
output of the educational system as well 
as for different categories of specialists. 


(2) At the State level, it may Бе desir- 
able to set up State Committees on Man- 
power on the broad lines of the Standing 
Committee for Manpower at the Centre and 
having similar functions and responsibili- 
ties. 


50. Relating Manpower Estimates to Out- 
of Educational Institutions, The follow- 


cover all sectors crucial for national deve- 
lopment, where the mobility of trained per- 


Preparation of teachers for higher educa- 
lon. 


. (3) The provision of vocati duca- 
tion—both of school and DÀ reri ur i 
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(4) For enrolments in general education, 
however; which is. under-developed in some 
areas and over-developed in others, a policy 
of- equalization will have to:be adopted. 
Decisions will have to be made by each 
State in view of its conditions; but as a 
ee basis, the following may be suggest- 
ea; 


(a) In.all areas where the level of ex- 
pansion reached is below the na- 
tional average in 1966, steps should 
be taken to promote expansion; 


In all. areas where the level of ex- 
pansion reached is about equal to 
the national average expected in 
1986, a restrictive policy should be 
adopted, unless there are special 
reasons to the contrary; 


(c) ТЕ will be for the Government of 
India to suggest the targets to be 
reached from time to time, at the 
State level. ‘State Governments 
may, in their turn, indicate suitable 
targets at the district level; 


(d) The planning of higher education 
should be done on a  State-basis. 
All universities in the State should 
be involved in this. Each university 
should be required to prepare a 
five-year plan of the facilities to be 
provided. in all “its teaching depart- 
ments and affiliated colleges and 

‘the output therefrom -and these 
should. be approved after bringing 
them into accord with manpower 
needs. Іп granting affiliations or 
expanding their departments, the 
universities should be required to 
follow these plans. 


e) It is also essential to have an autho- 
9 rity at the district level which can 
plan all school education. This 
authority will plan in the light of 
general directives. given from the 
“бешге and the State. In order to 
assist, in its work, local studies of 
manpower. needs, etc, will have to 
be. carried. out. 5.43-48(102-105) 


~ + 


(b 


cation | and Employment. | We 
Bo A in the direction of giving 
every graduate an offer of employment 
alongwith his degree ог diploma. From 
this point of view, the system of one year 
internship now prescribed for medical gra- 


"duates should be extended to other cate- 
-gories of "graduates. 


5.49 (105-106) 


52.. А Wider Perspective. The basic: prob- 
lem,of human resource development. сап ђе 
solved only .against.a wider perspective. 
From this: point of view, it is nece: to 
formulate and implement. integrated plans 
which will һауе three objectives: (1) to re- 
duce the.birth-rate. Бу about. half; (2):to 
bring.about an expansion of employment: 
and. (3) to provide ;such. education as will 
qualify young people for specific jobs. Such 
integrated plans are needed at the national, 
State and district levels. 2 

5:50-51 (106-107) 


CHAPTER VI: Томавр5. EQUALIZATION: OF 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


53. Fees in Education. The country should 
work towards. a stage ућеп аП -education 
‘would be tuition free. ‘From: this : point of 
view: 


(1) tuition fees at the primary stage should 
be abolished in all government, local autho- 
rity and aided private schools as early as 
possible and preferably before the end of 
the fourth plan. 


(2) lower secondary. education.should be 
made tuition free in all government, . local 
authority or aided private institutions ав 
early as possible and preferably before.the 
end of the fifth plan. If necessary, a phased 
programme may be drawn up for the pur- 
pose. 


(3) for the next ten years, the main effort 
with regard to fees in higher, secondary and 
university education should be to extend 
provision of tuition free education to all 
needy and deserving students. As a first 
step, the proportion of free studentships 
should be increased to 30 per cent of the 
enrolment, 6.08-15 (109-112) 


54, Other Private `` Costs. -Other '. private 
costs. in education have increased. greatly 
in-recent. years: and not -necessarily «for 
educational reasons. Efforts are needed: to 
reduce them to the minimum. 


(1). Free. textbooks. and writing materials 
should..be. provided. at, the. primary. stage. 
Children freshly. joining schools should be 
welcomed at a school function and present- 
ed with a set of books. Others should be 
presented with a complete set of books for 
the next уеаг. аз soon.as the results of the 
annual examinations are declared and. be- 
fore the long vacation starts so that they 
can use the vacations for further. study. 
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(2) А programme of book-banks should 
be: developed in secondary schools and in- 
stitutions of higher education. The State 
Edueation Departments should have a fund 
at their disposal from which they can en- 
courage the establishment of book-banks 
inisecondary schools and a similar fund 
should be placed at the disposal of the UGC 
for organizing them in the universities and 
affiliated colleges. 


(3) The libraries of secondary schools 
and institutions of higher education should 
contain an adequate number of sets of 
textbooks so that the students can have 
easy access to them. 


(4) Grants for the purchase of books, 
which need not necessarily be textbooks, 
should be made to talented students—the 
top 10 per cent—in educational institutions. 
The scheme should begin in the univer- 
sities and later on be extended to affiliated 
colleges and secondary schools. 


55. Scholarships. The programme of 
scholarships has received considerable em- 
phasis in recent years, but it needs ге- 
organization on the following lines: 


(1) The scholarships programme 15 а con- 
tinuous process and has to be organized at 
all stages of education. At present, the 
programme is weak and needs to be 
Strengthened at the school stage. 


(2) It is necessary to evolve a more 
equitable and egalitarian basis for the 
award of scholarships. 


(3) A scholarships programme will yield 
better results if it is accompanied by a 
programme to maintain an adequate num- 
ber of quality institutions at every stage 
and in every sector and an attempt is made 
to place the talented students in these in- 
stitutions. 


(4) А careful watch should be kept at 
all points of transfer from one stage or sub- 
stage of education to another to ensure 
that all the abler students continue their 
studies further. 


(5) An adequate machinery should be 
created for administering this combined 
programme of scholarships, placement and 
maintenance of quality institutions. 

6.18 (114) 


56. The following programme of scholar- 
ships is proposed at the different stages of 
education: 


(1) Primary Stage. Steps should be 
taken to ensure that, at the end of 


the lower primary stage, no promis- 
ing child is prevented from conti- 
nuing his studies further and to 
this end, a scholarship of ап аде- 
quate amount will have to be pro- 
vided to every child that may need 
it. It has been assumed that the 
target should be to provide scholar- 
ships for 2.5 per cent of the enrol- 
ment at the higher primary stage 
by 1975-76 and to 5 per cent of the 
same enrolment by 1985-86. 

6,19 (114) 


(2) Secondary Stage. Steps should be 


taken to ensure that the top 15 per 
cent of the children in the age-group 
do get scholarships from higher 
primary to the secondary stage. To 
this end, the necessary financial 
assistance should be provided to 
about 10 per cent of the top stu- 
dents in Class VII or VIII in each 
higher primary school At least 
one good secondary school, with ade- 
quate residential facilities, should 
be developed in each community 
development block and admission to 
such institutions should be regulat- 
ed on the basis of merit. 

6.20-23 (115) 


(3) In every school, there should be a 


(4 


— 


programme for the identification of 
talented students who should be 
provided with special enrichment 
programmes to suit their needs and 
to help in their growth. 


University Stage. At the university 
Stage the target for the provision 
aa scholarships should be as fol- 
OWS: 


(a) Seholarships should be available 


to at least 15 per cent of the en- 
rolment at the undergraduate 
stage by 1976 and to 25 per cent 
of such enrolment by 1986; and 


(b) scholarships should be available to 


at least 25 per cent of the enrol- 
ment at the postgraduate stage by 


1976 and to 50 per cent of such 


enrolment by 1986. 


(5) There should be two kinds of 


(a) for those who have to 


Scholarships: 


stay in 
hostels; these should cover all the 
direct and indirect costs of educa- 
tion, such as tuition fees, books, 
supplies, etc.; and 
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(b) for those who can stay at home 
and attend schools or colleges: 
These should mainly cover direct 
and indirect costs. 


At the lower stages, the scholarships of 
the second type would be most 
needed. As one goes up the educa- 
tional ladder, the proportion of 
scholarships of the first type would 
have to be increased. 


(6) Steps should be taken to study the 
indirect costs of education and liv- 
ing costs and to reduce them to the 
minimum. In particular, it is neces- 
sary to cut down hostel expenses by 
reducing the number of servants, 
etc, 


(7) The amount of scholarships should 
be regulated in such a manner as 
to cover all costs, 6.24-26(115-116) 


57. National Scholarships. (1) The scheme 
of national scholarships should be expand- 
ed. The target to be reached should be to 
cover the top 5 per cent of the students who 
pass out of the examinations by 1975-76 and 
10 per cent of such students by 1985-86. The 
administration of the scheme should be still 
further simplified and decentralized. In 
particular, the power to issue entitlement 
cards should be delegated to the authorities 
holding the examinations at which these 
scholarships have been instituted. 


(2) With a view to introducing a greater 
egalitarian element in the award of these 
scholarships, it is suggested that 50 per cent 
of these scholarhips should be awarded, as 
at present, on the State basis. The remaining 
50 per cent should be awarded on the 
‘school-cluster’ basis in which а group of 
schools with similar socio-economic back- 
ground of students are grouped into a clus- 
{ег and the top students from each cluster 
are awarded the scholarships. 6.27 (116-118) 


58. University Scholarships. To supple- 
ment the above, a scheme of university 
scholarships should be instituted and imple- 
mented шша the UGC. The target to be 
reached should be to cover 10 per cent of 
the enrolment at the undergraduate stage 
and 20 per cent of the enrolment at the post- 


graduate stage by 1976. 


59, A Standing Committee on Postgraduate 
and Research Scholarships should be set up 
at the national level in the Ministry of 
Education. It should consist of the repre- 
sentatives of the Ministries which award 
echolarships at the postgraduate stage and 


its main function would be to coordinate the 
different scholarship programmes. 
6.28-30 (118) 


60. Scholarships in Vocational Education. 
With regard to scholarships in vocational 
education, the following reforms are neces- 
sary: 


Р (1) It is necessary to make a more inten- , 
sive effort to introduce an egalitarian ele- 
ment in admissions. 


(2) The admission examinations to IITs 
should be held in English and also in re- 
gional languages and the best students from 
each linguistic group should be selected, if 
necessary, on the basis of quota related to 
population. If some of these students are 
not quite up to the standard in English, this 
deficiency should be overcome by giving an 
intensive training in English to the selected 
students in their first year at the institute. 


(3) At the school stage, about 30 per cent 
of the students should be given scholar- : 
ships; and this proportion should ђе 
increased to 50 per cent at the collegiate 


stage. 6.31-33 (118-120) 


51. Scholarships for Study Abroad, There 
should be a national programme Тог the 
award of scholarships to the best talented 
students for study abroad. About 500 scho- 
larships should be awarded each year. 

6.34(120) 


62. Loan Scholarships. It is necessary to 
institute a programme of loan scholarships 
to supplement the outright grant scholar- 
ships described above. It should be orga- 
nized on the following lines: 


(1) The programme would be a supple- 
ment to that of outright scholarships which 
should be provided on the scale we have 
suggested. i 


(2) It would be essentially meant for 
students in the sciences and the professional 
courses where the chances of employment 
and levels of earning are comparatively 
better and are more likely to make the 
scheme successful. There should be no 
upper limit to the number of such loan 
scholarships in this sector and an attempt 
should be made to provide financial assist- 
ance to every needy student. To a limited 
extent and in deserving cases, the pro- 
gramme should be extended to cover arts 
students also. 


(3) If a person who holds a loan scholar- 
ship joins the teaching profession, one-tenth 
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ов «ће loan should be written off for each 
year of service. This wil! encourage good 
students to join this profession. 


(4) For. convenient administration of the 
loan. scholarships gramme, a. National 
Loan. Scholarships d тау be set up as 
recommended in the Report. 


63.Other Forms of Student Aid. Some 
other forms of student aid need develop- 
ment. 


(1) Transport facilities; should ђе provid- 
ed imaginatively to reduce the cost on hos- 
tels and scholarships, e.g, we. һауе. seen 
schools.in. rural. areas which. provide bicy- 
cles to students who come from a distance. 


(2), Day-Study Centres, and 
houses (ће. places. where the students can 
stay throughout the day and even at night 
but can go home for food) should be provid- 
ей оп a liberal scale. 


(3) Facilities. for. students to earn. and 
рау a part.of their. educational, expenses 
Should. be developed. 6.35-37 (120-121) 


64: General. (1) In all programmes) of 
Scholarships, preferential consideration 
should be given. to. the needs of girls. 


(2) The. Government. of India should 
assume. the bulk of the responsibility for 
providing scholarships in higher education. 
At the school stage, this responsibility 
should vest in the State Governments, To 
develop a good programme of scholarships 
at the school stage, however, the funds need. 
ed for it should be provided in the Central- 
X Sponsored sector in the next two plans. 

е State. Governments: may. be able to de- 
velop;the programme on their own there- 
after. 6.39-41 (121-123) 


65. Handicapped Children. The progress 
in providing educational facilities to handi- 
capped:children will be limited by two main 
considerations: lack of teachers and finan- 
cial resources. А reasonable target will, 
however, be to provide, Бу: 1986, education 
for about 15 per cent of the blind, deaf-and 
orthopaedically- handicapped: children and 
to about 5'рег cent of the mental retard. 
ed ones. This will mean the provision of 
educational facilities for about 10 per cent 
of the total number of handicapped children. 
As а part of this. programme, it should be 
possible to have at least one good institu- 
tion for the education of the handicapped 
children in each district. 


lodging 


66. Іп the educationally, advanced. coun- 
tries, a great deal of stress is now being 
laid on the integration of the handicapped 
children into regular school programmes. 
We feel that experimentation with integrat- 
ed. programmes is urgently required: in our 
country and that every attempt should be 
made to bring іп as many children into the 
integrated programmes as possible. 


67. In addition, it will be. desirable to 
develop services on a pilot basis for some 
other categories of children who have pecu- 
liar educational needs, viz, the Es 
sighted, the speech-handicapped, the apha- 
sie, the brain-injured and the mentally dis- 
turbed. 


68. To develop the above programmes 
for the education of the handicapped child- 
ren on proper lines, it will be necessary to 
emphasize the training of teachers, the co- 
ordination of the efforts of the different 
agencies working in the field and to. promote 
adequate research into the problem, 


6.42-49 (123-125) 


59. Regional Imbalances.. There: are. wide 
differences in. the educational development 
in the different States. These become wider 
still at the district level. A reduction of 
these differences to the minimum is. desir- 
able. and the programme for this will have 
to be pursued side by side with the wider 
programmes for reducing the imbalances in 
the socio-economic development of the dif- 
ferent States and districts in the country. 
The solution of this complex problem will, 
however, be facilitated if action is taken on 
the following lines: 


. (1) A total elimination of these differences 
in educational development is neither pos- 
sible nor. desirable, 
ever, is a balancing factor, a deliberate and 
sustained. effort to assist the less advanced 


(2) The district should be. adopted as the 


basie unit for educational plànni - 
ие planning and de 


(3) At the State level, there. should. be. a 
deliberate policy: of equalization of educa- 
tional development in the different districts. 
and the necessary administrative ang finan- 
cial measures to ‘this end ‘should: Бе taken. 


% ate the national level, it should, be 

arcea as the responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment of India to secure equalization of 
educational development in the different 


States. The necessary programmes for 
this, including special assistance to the less 
advanced States, should be developed. 


8.50-52 (125-135) 


70. Education of Women. We fully en- 
dorse the recommendations of the three 
committees which have examined the pro- 
blem of women's education in recent years: 
(a) The National Committee on the Educa- 
tion of Women under the chairmanship of 
Shrimati Durgabai Deshmukh; (b) The 
Committee on Differentiation of Curricula 
between Boys and Girls under the chairman- 
ship of Shrimati Hansa Mehta; and (c) The 
Committee under the chairmanship of Shri 
M. Bhaktavatsalam which studied the pro- 
blem in the six States where the education 
of girls is less developed. 


71. We invite special attention to the fol- 
lowing recommendations of the National 
Committee on Women's Education: 


(1) The education of women should be re- 
garded as a major programme in education 
for some years to come and a bold and de- 
termined effort should be made to face the 
difficulties involved and to close the exist- 
ing gap between the education of men and 
women in as short a time as possible; 


(2) Special schemes should be prepared 
for this purpose and the funds required for 
them should be provided on a priority basis: 
and : 


(3) Both at the Centre and in the States, 
there should be a special machinery to look 
after the education of girls and women. It 
should bring together officials and поп- 
officials in the planning and implementa- 
tion of programmes for women's education: 


72. In addition, it will also necessary to 
give adequate atttention to the education 
of girls at all stages and in all sectors. 


73. The role of women outside the home 
has become an important feature of the 
social and economic life of the country and, 
in the years to come, this will become still 
more significant. From this point of view, 
greater attention will have to be paid to the 
problems of training and employment of 
women. Opportunities for part-time 
employment which would enable women to 
look after their homes and to have a career 
outside will have to be largely expanded. 
As the age of marriage continues to rise, 


full-time employment will have to be pro- · 


vided for almost all young and married 
41 Edu.—80 
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women. As the programme of family plan- 
ning develops, older women whose children 
have grown up, will also need employment 
opportunities. Teaching, nursing and social 
service аге well-recognized areas wnere 
women can have a useful role to play. In 
addition, several new avenues will have to 
be opened out to them. 6.53-58 (135-139) 


74. Education of the Backward Classes, 
(1) The existing programme for the educa- 
tion of the scheduled castes should continue 
and be expanded. 


(2) Greater efforts are needed to provide 
educational facilities for the nomadic and 
semi-nomadic groups. 


(3) Hostels should be provided for the 
children of the denotified communities. 


75. Education of the Tribal People. The 
education of the tribal popa deserves great 
emphasis and attention. e broadly agree 
with the recommendations made in this 
respect by the Commission on Scheduled 
Areas and Scheduled Tribes under the chair- 
manship of Shri U. М. Dhebar and in the 
seminars on the Education and Employment 
of the tribal people organized the 
Planning Commission and the NCERT. 
We invite special attention to the follow- 
ing programmes in this context. 


(1) At the primary stage, the provision of 
facilities will have to be improved and 
Ashram schools will have to be established 
in sparsely populated areas. The teachers 
should be invariably conversant with tribal 
languages. The medium of education for the 
first two years of the schoo] should be the 
tribal language; and during this period, the 
children should be given oral instruction in 
the regional language. By the third year, 
the regional language should become the 
medium of education. The programmes of 
the schools should be attuned to tribal life 
and atmosphere. 


(2) At the secondary stage, provision of 
schools, hostel facilities and scholarships 
has to be greatly expanded. 

(3) In higher education, the administra- 
tion of the scholarships programme will 
have to be decentralized and made more 
efficient. : 

(4) Provision for special tuition will have 
to be made both at the secondary and uni- 
versity stages. У 

(5) It is essential to develop cadres of 
persons who will devote themselves to the 
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service of the tribal people. In the early 
stages, these cadres will consist mostly of 
non-tribals but an effort has to be made to 
develop such cadres among the tribals them- 
selves. From this point of view, 


(a) non-official organizations working 
in the tribal areas should be en- 
couraged. 


(b) special ^ sub-cadres ^ should be 
formed among the official ranks 
with the object of selecting persons 
for work in the tribal areas. The 
emoluments for these sub-cadres 
should be good enough to attract 
the best persons available. 


promising young persons from the 
tribals should be selected and 
specially trained to work in tribal 
areas. The usual prescriptions 
regarding recruitment or minimum 
qualifications will often have to be 
Set aside in this programme. 

6.59-75 (139-143) 


(с 


~ 


Снартев УП. Зсноот, EDUCATION: PROBLEMS 
OF EXPANSION 


76. The entire pre-university period of 
education should be treated as one single 
and continuous unit. It may be subdivided 
into sub-standards such ‘аз pre-primary, 
lower and higher primary, and lower and 
higher secondary. But it has to be noted 
that the similarities between the problems 
of the different sub-stages are more signi- 
ficant than the differences. 7.01 (147-148) 


TT. Pre-primary Education. Pre-primary 
education is of great significance to the 
physical, emotional and intellectual develop- 
ment of children, especially those with un- 
satisfactory home backgrounds. An 
enrolment of five per cent of the population 
in the age-group 3 to 5 in the pre-primary 
schools proper and of 50 per cent in the age- 
group 5-6 in pre-school classes will be a 
reasonable target to be attained by 1986. 


78. Pre-primary ^ education should be 
developed on the following lines during the 
next twenty years: 


(1) State-level development centres for 
pre-primary education should be set up in 
each State Institute of Education; in 
addition, a district level centre should be set 
up in each district for the development, 


supervision and guidance of pre-primary ~. 


education in the area, 


(2) Private enterprise should be made 
largely responsible for setting up and run- 
ning pre-primary centres, the State assisting 
with grants-in-aid on the basis of equaliza- 
tion. 


(3) Experimentation in pre-primary edu- 
cation should be encouraged especially to 
devise less costly methods of expanding it. 
This may be done on the Madras pattern. 
In the alternative, children's play centres 
Should be attached to as many primary 
Schools as possible and should function as 
pre-school classes. 


(4) The State should maintain State and 
District level play centres, train pre-primary 
teachers, look after research and prepara- 
tion of literature on pre-primary education, 
supervise and guide pre-primary schools and 
training institutions, assist private agencies 
with grants-in-aid and run model pre- 
primary schools. 


(5) The programme of pre-primary 
schools should be flexible and consist of 
various types of play, manual and learning 
activities accompanied by sensorial. educa- 
tion. 7.03-07 (148-150) 


79. Expansion of Primary Education. The 
objective of primary education should be to 
prepare individuals to be responsible and 
useful citizens. 


The constitutional directive of pro- 
viding free and compulsory education for 
every child up to the age of 14 years is an 
educational objective of the highest priority 
and should be fulfilled in all parts of the 
country through the development of the 
following programmes: 


(1) Five years of good and effective edu- 
CON moia be provided to all children by 
5-76. 


(2) Seven years of such education should 
be provided by 1985-86. 


(3) Emphasis should be laid оп the 
reduction of wastage and stagnation. The 
objective should be to ensure that not less 
than 80 per cent of the children that enter 
Class I reach Class VII in a period of seven 
years. 


(4) Children who are not yet fourteen 
years old at the end of Class VIT and who 
do not wish to study further should be 
retained in the educational system till they 
complete 14 years of age but should be pro- 
vided with short vocational courses of their 
choice, 
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(5) Each State and district should be 
required to prepare а perspective plan for 
the development of primary education in its 
area in the light of the targets stated above 
and its local conditions. It should be given 
full assistance to move forward at its best 
pace; and care should be taken to see that 
its progress is not held up for want of 
financial resources. 7.08-11 (151-152) 


80. Universal Provision of Schools. The 
expansion of primary schools should be so 
planned that a lower primary school is 
available within a distance of about a mile 
from the home of every child. A higher 
primary school should be available within 
one to three miles from the home of every 
child. 1.13 4192) 


81. Universal Enrolment, A programme of 
universal enrolment should be organized 
simultaneously with emphasis on the 
following: 

(1) The present heterogeneity of cohort in 
Class I should be reduced and the bulk of 
the students in this class should consist of 
children in the age-group 5-6 or 6-7; 

(2) A system of pre-registration should 
be introduced; 


(3) The transfer rate of students from the 
end of the lower primary stage to the higher 
primary (which is now about 80 per cent) 
should be raised to 100 per cent by the end 
of the fifth plan. 115-18 (152-154) 


82. Universality of Retention. The most 
important programme to be implemented 
during the next ten years is to improve the 
quality of primary education and to reduce 

o the minimum. 
The target should be to г 
and wastage by abou 
almost eliminate them by 1986. 


1) Stagnation nd wastage are very high 
Gari | hould be а 


in Class І and their reduction 5 
major programme. Of the various measures 


to be adopted for the purpose, three are Very 
important: 
(a) treating Classes I and Il (and 
wherever possible even Classes I— 
IV) as one integrated unit; 


(b) introducing a year of pre-school 


educatíon; and 
(с) adopting play-way techniques in 
Class 1. 


(2) Stagnation and wastage in other 
classes should be reduced by providing 


various forms of part-time education, by 
implementing a nation-wide programme of 
school improvement, and by an intensive 
programme of parental education. 


(3) All children in the age-group 11—14 
not attending schools and who have not 
completed the primary stage of education 
and become functionally literate, should be 
required to attend literacy classes for a 
period of at least one year. Тһе classes 


‚ should be organized in primary schools and 


in a flexible manner to suit the convenience 
of the pupils. They should begin on a 
voluntary basis; but compulsion may be 
tried when the local community has become 
familiar with the concept. 


(4) Similar facilities for, part-time educa- 
tion should be provided for children who 
have completed the lower primary stage and 
who desire to study further. (Their magni- 
iude may be 10 per cent of the total enrol- 
ment in 1975-76 and 20 per cent in 1985-86). 
The curriculum may follow the general 
edacation pattern or contain a large voca- 


tional element at required by local needs. 
19-35 (154-161) 


83. Education of Girls—Primary Stage. 
The education of girls requires special 
attention in fulfilling the constitutional 
directive and should be accelerated on the 
lines of the measures recommended by the 


National Committee on Women’s Education. 
7.38 (162) 


84. Improvement of Quality. Expansion 
оі facilities at the primary stage and pro- 
grammes of universal enrolment and 
retention should be accompanied by qualita- 
tive improvement. 1.42 (164) 


85, Expansion of Secondary Education. 
(1 Enrolments in secondary education 
should be regulated during the next 20 years 
by (a) proper planning of the location of 
secondary schools, (b) maintaining ade- 
quate standards and to that end, by deter- 
mining the enrolment in terms of facilities 
available, and (c) selecting the best 
students. 


(2) A development plan for secondary 
education should be prepared for each dis- 
trict and implemented in a period of ten 
years. Al new institutions should satisty 
essential standar ls, and existing institutions 
should be raised to the minimum level. 


(3) The best students should be selected 
for admission into secondary schools, 
through a process of self-selection at the 


“ 
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lower secondary stage, and on the basis of 
external examination results and schoo] re- 
cords at the higher secondary stage, 

7.43-46 (164-170) 


86. Vocationalizing Secondary Educa- 
tion. (1) Secondary education should be 
vocationalized in a large measure and en- 
rolments in vocational courses raised to 20 
per cent of total enrolment at the lower se- 
condary stage and 50 per cent of total en- 


rolment at the higher secondary stage by * 
1986. 


(2) A variety of part-time and full-time 
facilities in vocational education should be 
available at both these stages to meet the 
needs of boys and girls, in urban and rural 
areas. Special sections should be set up in 
the Education Departments to help young 
people who drop out after Class VII or VIII 
to obtain training on a full-time or part- 
time basis, and to be in overall charge of 
the organization of these courses, 


87. Part-time Education, Facilities for 
part-time education should be provided on а 


and vocational 
A desirable target would be 20 
per cent of the total enrolment, at the lower 
secondary Stage and 25 per cent at the 

igher secondary stage, Special emphasis 
Will have to be placed on agricultural 


‚ (2) Emphasis should be placeg on estab- 
lishing Separate schoo i isi 

; and part-time 
752-53 (115-176) 
89. Planning and Location of Schools, (1) 


national policy for the location of new 
institutions оѓ 


ee 


(2) Public opinion should be educated to 
accept mixed schools at the primary stage 
and the sharing of bigger and efficient 
Schools in common. Villages should pe 
grouped so as to make the economic provi- 
Sion of primary schools possible. 


(3) At the secondary stage, the establish- 
ment of small and uneconomic institutions 
should be avoided, and existing uneconomic 
schools should be consolidated. 


(4) Vocational schools should be located 
near the industry concerned. 
7.55-63 (176-82) 


CHAPTER VIII: ScHoor CURRICULUM 


90. In recent years, the explosion of 
knowledge and the reformulation of many 
concepts in science have highlighted Һе 
inadequacy of existing school programmes 


unified approach should be taken 
framing of the entire school currieulum, a 
iti general 
education and a new approach to the place 
of Specialisation, 8.01-82 (183-184) 


91. Essentials 
ment, 


es, State Institutes of Education and Boards 
of School Education; (b) periodical revision 


cation. 


(2) Schools should be given the freedom 
to devise and experiment with new curri- 
cula suited to their needs, A lead should 

е given in the matter by training colleges 
әді мета Нев through their experimental 
schools, 


(3) Ordinary апа 


advanced curricula 
should be prepared by State Boards of 
Schoo] Education in all subjects and intro- 


(4) The formation of Subject Teachers’ 
Ssociations In the different school subjects 
will help to stimulate €xperimentation and 


activities and 
8.03-09 ( 184-186) 


t. I 
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92. Organization of the Curriculum. (1) 
In non-vocational schools, a common curri- 
culum of general education should be pro- 
vided for the first ten years of school educa- 
tion, and diversification of studies and speci- 
alisation should begin only at the higher 
secondary stage. 


(2) Standards of attainment should be 
clearly defined at the end of each sub-stage. 


(3) At the lower primary stage, the cur- 
riculum should be simple with reduced load 
of formal subjects and emphasis оп lan- 
guage, elementary mathematics and envi- 
ronmental studies. A study of problems 
relating to beginning reading accompanied 
by a vigorous programme of improving 
reading instruction at the lower primary 
stage should receive great emphasis. 


(4) At the higher primary stage, the cur- 
rieulum will broaden and deepen, teaching 
methods will become more systematic, and 
standards of attainment more specific. 


(5) At the lower secondary stage, study 
of subjects will gain in rigour and depth. 


(6) At the higher secondary stage, cours- 
es will be diversified in such a manner &s 
to enable pupils to study a group of any 
three subjects in depth with considerable 
freedom and elasticity in the grouping of 
subjects. In order to ensure the balanced 
development of the adolescent's total per- 
sonality, the curriculum at this stage should 
provide half the time to the electives, one- 
fourth of the time to the languages, and one- 
fourth to physical education, arts ‘and crafts, 
and moral and spiritual education. 


(7) At the higher primary stage, enrich- 
ment programmes should be provided for 
the talented children. It may take the form 
of additional subject or greater depth in the 
same subject. 


(8) At the secondary stage, courses 
should be provided at two levels—ordinary 
and advanced—beginning with Class ҮШІ. 
The programme may be done within or out- 
side school hours or on a self-study — basis. 
A beginning may be made with advanced 
courses in mathematics, science and langu- 
ages at the lower secondary stage and in all 
the specialised subjects at the higher se- 
condary stage. 8.10-29 (186-191) 


93. Study of Languages. (1) The langu- 
age study at the school stage needs review 
and a new policy regarding language study 
at the school stage requires to be formu- 


lated. 


(2) The modification of the language for- 
mula should be guided by the following 
guiding principles: 

(a) Hindi as the official language of 
the Union enjoys ап importance 
next only to that of the mother- 
tongue; 

(b) A working knowledge of English 
will continue to be an asset to stu- 
dents; 

(c) The proficiency gained in a len- 
guage depends as much upon the 
types of teachers and facilities as 
upon the length of time in which it 
is learnt. 


(d) The most suitable stage for learn- 
ing three languages is the lower 
secondary (Classes УШ-Х). 


(e) The introduction of two additional 
languages should be staggered; 


(f) Hindi or English should be intro- 
duced at a point when there is 
greatest motivation and need; 


(g) At no stage should the learning of 
four languages be made compul- 
sory. 


(3) The three language formula modified 
on these principles should include (a) the 
mother-tongue or the regional language; 
(b) the official language of the Union or the 
associate official language of the Union 50 
long as it exists; and (c) a modern Indian 
or European language not covered under 
(a) and (b) and other than that used as 
the medium of education. 


(4) At the lower primary stage the pupil 
will ordinarily study only one language— 
the mother-tongue or the regional language. 
At the higher primary stage, he will study 
two languages—the mother-tongue (or the 
regional language) and the official langu- 
age of the Union (or the associate langu- 
age). At the lower secondary stage, he 
will study three languages, the mother- 
tongue (or the regional language); the offi- 
cial or associate official language; and a 
modern Indian language, it being obiiga- 
tory to study the official or the associate 
official language which he had not studied 
at the higher primary stage. At the higher 
secondary stage, only two languages will 
be compulsory. 


(5) The study of important modern lib- 
rary languages other than English should 
be made possible in selected schools in each 
State with option to study them in lieu 
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of English or Hindi. Similarly, in поп- 
Hindi areas, the study of modern Indian 
languages should be made possible in select- 
ed schools with a similar option to study 
them in lieu of English or Hindi, 


(6) The study of English and Hindi will 
be indicated in terms of hours of study and 
level of attainment. Two levels of attain- 
ment should be prescribed in the official 
and associate official languages—one for a 
three-year and one for a six-year study. 


(7) The study of a language should not 
be compulsory in higher education. 


(8) A nation-wide programme should be 
organized for the promotion of the study 
of Hindi on a voluntary basis but the study 
of the language should not be forced on un- 
willing sections of the people. 


(9) The burden of studying languages is 
made heavier by the great differences in 
script. Some literature in every modern 
Indian language should be produced in 
Devanagari and Roman Scripts. All modern 
Indian languages should also adopt the 
international numerals. 


(10) The teaching of English should ordi- 
narily not begin earlier than Class V after 
adequate command has been acquired over 
the mother-tongue. The introduction of the 
study of English earlier than Class V is edu- 
cationally unsound. 


(11) The study of classical Indian langu- 
ages such as Sanskrit or Arabic should be 
encouraged on an optional basis from Class 
УШ and should be positively emphasized 
in all universities; Advanced Centres of 
Study may be set up in selected universi- 
ties in these languages. No new Sanskrit 
University should be established. 


8.30-49 (191-197) 


94. Science and Mathematics Education. 
Science and mathematics should be taught 
on a compulsory basis to all pupils as a 
part of general education during the first 
ten years of schooling. 


(1) The Study of Science. In the lower 
primary classes science teaching should be 
related to the child's environment. The 
Roman alphabet should be taught in Class 
IV to facilitate understanding of interna- 
tionally accepted symbols of scientific 
measurement and the use of maps, charts 
and statistical tables. 


(2 At the higher primary stage em- 
phasis should be on the acquisition of know- 
ledge and the ability to think logically, to 
draw conclusions and to make decisions at 


a higher level. A disciplinary approach to 
the teaching of science will be more effec- 
tive than the general science approach. 


(3) A science corner in lower primary 
schools and а laboratory-cum-lecture. room 
in higher primary schools are minimum es- 
sential requirements. 


(4) At the lower secondary stage, science 
should be developed as a discipline of the 
mind. The newer concepts of physics, 
chemistry and biology and the experi- 
mental approach to the learning of science 
should be stressed. 


(5) Science courses at an advanced level 
may be provided for talented students in 
selected lower secondary schools with neces- 
sary facilities of staff and laboratory. 


(6) Science teaching should be linked to 
agriculture in rural areas and to technology 
in urban areas. But the levels of attain- 
ment and avenues to higher education 
should be the same in both types of schools. 


(7) The Study of Mathematics. (a) Spe- 
cial attention should be given to the study 
of mathematics in view of the importance 
of qualification and the advent of auto- 
mation and cybernetics, 


(8) The mathematics curriculum needs 
to be modernized and brought up-to-date 
at all stages with emphasis on laws and 
principles of mathematics and logical think- 
ing. 

(9) Methods of Teaching Science and 
Mathematics. Methods of teaching mathe- 
matics and science should be modernized, 
stressing the investigatory approach and the 
understanding of basic principles. Guide 
materials should be made available to help 
teachers adopt this approach. Laboratory 
work will need considerable improvement. 
There should be flexibility in the curricu- 
lum in order to cater to the Special needs 
of the gifted. 8.50-66 (197-200) 


95. Social Studies and Social Sciences. (1) 
An effective programme of Social studies 
ls essential for the development of good citi- 
zenship and emotional integration. 


(2) The syllabus should stress the idea cf 
national unity and the unity of man. 


(3) The scientific Spirit and method of the 
Social sciences should permeate the teach- 
ing of social studies at all stages. 


8.67-71 (200-201) 


а С 
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96. Work-Experieene. (1) Work-experi- 
ence should be forward-looking in keeping 
with the character of the new social order. 
It will take the form of simple handwork 
in the lower primary classes, and of craft in 
the upper primary classes. At the lower 
secondary stage, it will be in the form of 
workshop training, and at the higher secon- 
dary stage, work-experience will be provid- 
ed in the school workshop, farm or commer- 
cial and industrial establishments. 


(2) Where school. workshops cannot be 


' provided, suitable kits of tools and mate- 


rials should be made available at low cost. 


(3) The training of teachers, provision of 
workshops, mobilisation of local resources. 
preparation of literature and the phased 
introduction of the programme are essen- 
tial to the success of the scheme. 

8.72-78 (201-203) 


97. Social Service. (1) Programmes of 
social service and participation in commu- 
nity development should be organized at 
all levels as suited to the different age- 
groups, in a phased manner. 


(2) Labour and social service camps 
should be run throughout the year; and for 
this purpose, а special organization set up 
in each district. These camps will facilitate 
the organization of social service pro- 

ammes in schools. Such programmes 
may be started as a pilot project in 5 per 
cent of the districts and extended gradually 
to the others. 

8.79-87 (203-205) 


98. Physical Education. Physical educa- 
tion is important for the physical fitness 
and efficiency, mental alertness and the de- 
velopment of certain qualities of character. 
The programme of physical education, as 
it is in force today, needs to be re-examined 
and redesigned in the light of certain basic 
principles of child growth and develop- 
ment. 888-93 (205-206) 


99. Education in Moral and Spiritual 


Values. (1) Organized attempt should be 
g moral education an 


spiritual values in schools 
indirect methods with 


the help of the ethical teachings of great 
religions. 


(2) Опе or two periods a week should be 
set aside in the school time-table for instruc- 


tion in moral and spiritual values. The 


treatment of the subject should be compre- 
hensive and not divorced from the rest of 


the curriculum, 
8.94-98 (200-207) 


100. Creative Activities. (1) The Govern- 
ment of India should appoint a committee 
of experts to survey the present situation 
of art education and explore all possibili- 
ties for its extension and systematic deve- 
lopment. 


(2) Bal Bhawans should be set up in ell 
parts of the country with substantial 
support from the local community. 


(3) Art departments should be set up 
in selected university centres to carry out 
research in art education. 


(4) A variety of co-curricular activities 
should be organized to provide pupils op- 
portunity for creative self-expression. 

8.99-101 (207) 


101. Differentiation of Curricula for Boys 
and Girls. The recommendations of the 
Hansa Mehta Committee that there should 
be no differentiation of curricula on the 
basis of sex is endorsed. Home science 
should be provided as an optional subject 
but not made compulsory for girls. Larger 
provision should be made for musie and 
fine arts; and the study of mathematics and 
science should be encouraged. 

8.102:104 (207-208) 


102. The New Curriculum and Basic Edu- 
cation. The essential principles of basic 
education, namely, productive activity, cor- 
relation of curriculum with productive acti- 
vity and the environment, and contact with 
local community, are 50 important that they 
should guide and shape the educational 
system at all levels, and this is the essence 
of the proposals made in this report. No 
single stage of education need be designat- 
ed as basic education. 

8.105-109 (208-209) 


СНАРТЕА ІХ: TEACHING Метнор5, GUIPANCE 
AND EVALUATION 


103. Teaching Methods: Discovery and 
Diffusion. The continual deepening of the 
curricula Should be accompanied by an 
equally vigorous improvement in the method 
of teaching and evaluation. The main fac- 
tors responsible for the dull and uninspl- 
ring school teaching today are the rigidity 
of the educational system and the failure 


of the administrative machinery to diffuse 
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new educational practices to schools. These 
weaknesses should be overcome. 
9,02-03 (224-225) 


(1) Elasticity and Dynamism. A good edu- 
cational system should be dynamic, fiexible 
and discriminating enough to help institu- 
tions and teachers to proceed along different 
levels of development—the good schools 
be free to go ahead on creative and experi- 
mental lines while the weaker ones should 
be supported to gain a sense of security. 


(2) Such elasticity and dynamism are 
possible if the experimenting teacher 15 
supported by the administrative authority, 
a general atmosphere of reform, the en- 
couragement of the head of the institution, 
a mastery of subject-matter, leadership pro- 
vided by training institutions, and the avail- 
ability of teaching materials. 


(8) Elasticity in a school system will have 
little value if new practices developed are 
not diffused to schools and teachers given 
skilled help in trying out innovations. The 
educational administration can encourage 
and hasten the diffusion of new teaching 
methods by: 

— combining permissiveness with per- 
suasion; 

— approaching the new methods in 
stages according to the ability of 
schools; 

— giving necessary inservice training 
to teachers; 

— providing adequate guide materials 
which should be constantly revised 
and improved. 


At the same time the administrator has to 
guard himself against letting any ‘progres- 
sive’ measure settling down into another 
orthodoxy. 9.04-12 (225-228) 


‚ 104. Textbooks, ‘Teachers’ Guides and 
Materials. (1) Provision of quality text- 
books and other teaching-learning materials 
is a key programme for raising standards at 
comparatively low cost. 


(2) A comprehensive programme of text- 
book production at the national level 
should be implemented by mobilising the 
best talent in the country on the lines al- 
ready being attempted by NCERT. Such 
books will facilitate the definition and prac- 
tical indication of expected standards. They 
will also help in national integration. 


(3) The Ministry of Education should take 
steps to establish in the public sector, an 
autonomous organization, functioning on 


commercial lines for the production of text- 
books at the national level, especially scien- 
tific and technical books. A small committee 
may be set up to work out the details of 
the project. 


(4) The effort at the national level should 
be supported and augmented by each State 
setting up an expert section for the produc- 
tion of textbooks. 


(5) The preparation, try-out and evalu- 
ation of textbooks should be the responsibi- 
lity of the State Education Departments. 
The production aspect of the textbooks may 
preferably be done by the State Education 
Departments, wherever possible, through 
their own textbook presses, The sale and 
distribution of textbooks are better left to 
the student cooperatives and not be assum- 
ed directly by the Departments. 


(6) The production of textbooks and teach- 
ing aids at the State level should pre- 
ferably be entrusted to an autonomous 
agency functioning in close liaison with the 
Education Department. 


(7) The machinery set up should be such 
that the textbooks are subjected to conti- 
nuous revision and improvement. 


(8) At least 3 or 4 books should be pro- 
vided in each subject to provide a multiple 
choice of books for the schools. 


(9) Liberal policies should be adopted for 
remunerating authors. 


(10) The entire organization of state pro- 
duction of textbooks should be run on a no- 
profit-no-loss basis. 


(11) Manuscripts should be invited frem 
a variety of sources including teachers, and 
a high-level committee of professional 
persons should select and approve manus- 
cripts. 


‚ (12) Teachers’ guides and other irstruc- 
tional material should supplement textbooks. 


(13) Lists of minimum teaching aids and 
equipment needed by each category of 
schools should be prepared and steps taken 
to provide the equipment to every school on 
a high priority basis. 


(14) Education Departments should work 
with the All-India Radio for the use of radio 
lessons, supplemented by printed guide 
materials for teachers and pupils. Broad- 
casting of special radio falks specially 
designed for teachers in the mornings and 
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evenings will help teachers in lesson pre- 
paration. Sophisticated forms of newer 
techniques would not be suitable at present 
in the general run of schools but may be 
tried out experimentally in teacher train- 
ing institutions. 


(15) Teachers should be helped and train- 
ed to rely on inexpensive and locally avail- 
able or improvised teaching aids. Costly 
equipment should be shared by schools in 
a neignbourhood. 9.13-25 (229-233) 


105. Class Size. (1) Classes of somewhat 
larger size than what is strictly ccnsidered 
as desirable cannot be avoided in our coun- 
try for a long time. However, it is neces- 
sary to restrict the number of pupils ad- 
mitted to each class to a maximum of 50 in 
the lower primary, 45 in the higner primary 
and lower secondary, and 40 in higher 
secondary classes. 9.26-31 (233-35) 


(2) Multiple-class Teaching. . Research 
should be undertaken in the problems and 
techniques of multiple-class teaching. Train- 
ing institutions should orient teachers to 
these techniques. 9.32 (235) 


106. School Buildings. (1) In view of the 
present unsatisfactory position regarding 
school buildings, it is necessary to take steps 
to clear the backlog of unconstructed school 
buildings ag well as to provide additional 
buildings for new enrolment. 9.33 (236) 


(2) Allocations for construction of school 
buildings should be increased іп the Central 
and State budgets, and community resources 
mobilised on the basis of equalization. 
Loans and grants-in-aid should be given on 
a liberal basis to private schools for the 
construction of buildings. 9.34. (236) 


(3) Reduction. of Costs. The norms and 
guidance already available for spacing and 
planning of school buildings should be put 
into practice. 

(4) In view of the shortage of traditional 


building material and the cost involved, 


well-designed and constructed kacha struc- 
tures should be accepted às Put. a "n 


school system. 


(5) Buildings in Rural Areas. Ла rural 


"efforts should be made to encourage 
focal initiative and contribution in putting 
up school buildings. Тһе, nucleus ар- 
proach suggested by the Mie. пе 
tion is recommended for репе Дор ib 


(6) Buildings in Urban Areas. Economy 
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in these buildings should be effected Љу 
using locally ауацаріе materials, omission 
OL certain nnisnes, and acceptance of a 
lower standard of construction. 'l'emporary 
structures may be used wherever possible, 
апа improved techniques of construction 
may be adopted in putting up pucca build- 
ings. 9.39 (236-37) 


(7) Expeditious Construction. In order to 
accelerate provision of schoo] buildings, 
construction in rural areas may be entrusted 
to socal communities or village panchayats, 
and in urban areas, municipaniies апа cor- 
porations may be utilized for the purpose. 


(8) In order to supervise and guide the 
programme of construction of school build- 
ings and introduce improved techniques, an 
Euucational Buuding Development Group 
shoud be set up in each State within the 
Public Works Department and working іп 
close association with the Edu.ation Depart- 
ment. These groups will standardise details 
of construction in the region so'as хо паке 
possible the mass production of the compo- 
nents on a lactory scaie. A similar Buud- 
ing Development Group should be set up at 
the Centre to coordinate the work cf the 
State groups. 

(9) To avoid delays in the construction of 
government buildings, a separate unit of 
the PWD should be set up for the execution 
of education building programmes. At a 
later stage an Education Building Consortia 
may be set up to exploit the advantages of 
industrialized buildings. 


(10) The economy measures worked out 
by the Educational Building Development 
Group should be made known to private 
institutions and grants-in-aid given on the 
basis of upper cost limits. 9.40 (237) 


107. Guidance and Counselling. Guidance 
and counselling should be regarded as ап 
integral part of education, meant for all 
students and aimed at не и a € 
dual to make decisions and adjustments 

НА 9.43 (238) 


from time to time. 


(1) Guidance at the Primary Stage. Guid- 
ance should begin from the lowest class in 
the primary school and in view of the large 
numbers of schools involved, the pro- 
gramme may be introduced through simple 
measures such as (1) familiarising teachers 
under training with diagnostic testing and 
the problem of individual differences; (2) 
organizing in-service courses for primary 


; 3 roducing occupational 
uires E AI pupils and 


literature; and (4) helping 
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parents jn choice of further education. 
9.44-45 (238-39) 


(2) Guidance at the Secondary Stage, 
Guidance at the secondary stage should, 
among ‘other things, help in the identifica- 
tion and development of the abilities and 
interests of adolescent pupils. The ulti- 
mate objective should be to introduce ade- 
quate guidance services in all secondary 
schools with a trained counsellor in charge 
of the programme. But in view of the limit- 
ed financial and personnel resources, a 
short-range programme should be adopted 
for the next 20 years consisting of— 


(1) aminimum guidance programme for 
all secondary schools through a 
visiting school counsellor for a 
group of ten schools, assisted by 
the school teachers in the simpler 
guidance functions; 


(2) comprehensive guidance programme 
in selected schools, one in each 
district, to serve as models; and 


(3) provision of necessary supervisory 
staff in the State Bureaus of Guid- 
ance, 


(3) All secondary school teachers should 
be introduced to guidance concepts through 
pre- or in-service training. The training 
colleges should be suitably staffed for the 
purpose. 9.46-50 (239) 


(4) General. Arrangements should be 
made for the professional training of guid- 
ance workers by the State Bureaus of 
Guidance and training colleges. Advanced 


training should be organized at the national 
level. 


clude the production of guidance literature 
and materials and research into. problems 
of guidance in the Indian situation. 


9.51 (240) 


108. Seareh for. and Development of 
Talent, (1) The search for talent must be a 
continuous process, pursued at all Stages, 
but the secondary stage is the most crucial. 


(2) In addition to programmes of enrich- 
ment and advanced curricula, a variety of 
extra-mural programmes should be organiz- 
ed for the talented such as summer schools, 
visits to places of educational interest and 
provision of hostels and day-centres for 
those whose home environment. is not con- 
ducive to study. 


(3) Teachers should be oriented to the 
special techniques of dealing with the t»lent- 
ed children, especially to the need for pro- 
viding an atmosphere for free expression 
and creative work. 9.52-57 (240-241) 


109, The Backward Child. Neglect of 
backward children leads to wastage of edu- 
cational facilities and human resources and 
it is necessary for a developing country to 
reduce this wastage to the minimum. In 
particular, attention has to be given to the 
under-achievers who represent a loss оѓ 
potential manpower often of high ability. 
Steps should, therefore, be taken to diagnose 
the causes of under-achievement and to for- 
mulate and implement remedial pro- 
grammes within the school system, with the 
help of interested teachers and child guid- 
ance clinics, where available, and parent- 
teacher associations, 9.58-64 (241-243) 


110. Evaluation. Evaluation is conti- 
nuous process, forms ап integral part of the 
total system of education and is intimately 
related to educational objectives, It exer- 
сіѕеѕ a great influence on the pupil’s study 
habits and the teachers methods of ins- 
truction and thus helps not only to measure 
Е achievement but also io improve 


( 


1 


devise techniques for measuring those 
Important aspects of the student’s growth 
that cannot be measured by written exami- 
nations, 9.65-68 (243-244) 


(2) Evaluation at. the Lower Primary 
tage. Evaluation at this stage should help 
pupils to improve their achievement in the 


basic skills and develo А Be 
and attitudes. pment of right habits 


two groups—one for slow a è 
fast learners, Teachers shoul 


raded system. 
9.69-70 (244) 


assessment. 
ough simple 
Cumulative record 


Diagnostic testin 
teacher-made X shoni be thr 


кета 
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cards are important in indicatin upils' 
growth and development but Should 5% is 
simple and should be introduced ia a phased 
manner. 9.71(244) 


(5) External Examination at the End of 
the. Primary Stage. Although the first 
national standard of attainment is to be set 
at the end of the primary stage, it is not 
considered necessary or desirable to pres- 
cribe a rigid and üniform level of attain- 
ment. through a compulsory external 
examination. However, for. the proper 
maintenance: of standards, periodic surveys 
of the level of achievement of primary 
schools should be conducted by district 
school authorities through refiaed tests 
prepared by State Evaluation Organizations. 

972-13 (244-245) 


6) А Common External Examination 
for T nter-School Comparability. The district 
educational authority may arrange for а 
common examination at the end of the pri- 
mary stage for schools in the district, using 
standardised and refined tests. This exami- 
ill have greater validity and reliabi- 
lity than the school examination and will 

rovide jnter-school comparability of levels 


of performance. 


(7) The certificate. at the end of the pri- 
mary course should be given by the school 
and should be accompanied py the cumula- 
tive recor card and the statement of 
results of the common examination, if апу. 


(8) In addition to the common examina- 
tions, special tests may be реа at the end 
of the primary course for the award of 
scholarships от certificates: of merit and for 
the purpose of identifying talent. 

$ 974-16 (245) 


in External Ехатита- 


jenting question papers 
to acquisition 


knowledge, improving 1 ‹ 
tions, adopting scientific scoring procedures, 
d mechanising the ea of scripts an 
esults. 

9.71-19 (245-246) 


the processing of T 

0) Certificate given by the Board and 
g ^ The certificate issued ic ae 
Sool Education on the asis 
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examination. The candidate 

permitted to appear again, if he So desires, 
for the entire examination or for separate 
subjects in order to improve his perform- 
ance. 


(11) The student should receive a certi- 
ficàte also from the school, giving the 
record of his internal assessment as Con- 
tained in his cumulative record card and 
this should be attached to that given by the 
Board. 180-81- (246-247) 


(12) Establishment о) Experimental 
Schools. A few selected schools should be 

iven the right of assessing their students 
themselves and holding their own final 
examination at the end of Class X, which 
will be regarded as equivalent to the ex- 
ternal examination of the State Board of 
School Education. The State Board of 
School Education will issue the certificates 
to the successful candidates of these schools 
on the recommendation of the schools. 
committee set UP by the State Board of 
School Education should develop carefully 
worked out criteria for the selection of such 


their. own textbooks, and conduct their 


educational activities without externa 
restrictions. 982-83 (247) 


(13) Methods of Internal Assessment. In- 
ternal assessment by schools should be 
ehensive and evaluate all aspects of 
student growth including those not measur- 


examinations con [ 
be improved and teachers trained appro- 


priately. The internal assessment should be 
shown separately from the external exami- 
9.84-86 (247-248) 


(14) Higher Seconda 

ing the transition period, higher secondary 

students will have to арт 

sive external examinations— a 

Classes Х апа ХІ, within one year. Where 
to XI are 


the end 9 


ScHooL EDUCATION: ApMINISTRA~ 


СНАРТЕВ X: 

TION AND SUPERVISION 

111. А sympathetic and imaginative, sys- 
tem of supervision an administration is 
essential for initiating and accelerating edu- 


cational reform. 10.01 (249) 


a e n 
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112. The Common School System of Pub- 
lic Education. The Common System of 
Public Education would include all govern- 
ment schools, all local authority schools and 
all aided private schools, Only two types 
of schools will remain outside it—in- 
dependent schools and unrécognized schools, 


(1) The objective of educational policy 
should be to evolve, over the next 
20 years, a common school system 
of public education which would 
Cover all parts of the country, pro- 
vide equality of access to all child- 
ren and will maintain such a 
Standard that an average parent 
will not feel the need to send his 
child to an independent or unrecog- 
nized school, 

(2) The following steps will have to be 
taken to create the соттоп school 
System of public education: 

(a) The existing discrimination bet- 
ween teachers working under 
different managements should be 
done away with. 


(b) Tuition fees should be abolished 
in a phased programme—at the 
primary stage by the end of the 
fourth plan and at the lower 
зегопдагу stage by the end of the 
fifth plan, 


‚ (©) The existing discrimination bet- 
ween schools under different 
managements should be reduced 
to the minimum and all Schools 
should be provided with the mini- 
mum essential conditions neces- 
sary for good education. 


(d) The neighbourhood School plan 

Should be adopted at the lower 

primary stage so as to eliminate 

the segregation between schools 

for the privileged and Schools for 
the underprivileged, 

10.02-06 (249-252) 

(3) Government ^ ang Local Authority 

Schools. Government and local authority 
Schools do not generally maintain requisite 
standards because teachers in these schools 
develop little institutional loyalty and the 
contact with the local community is either 
negligible or absent, These weaknesses 
should be overcome by the folowing mea- 
sures: 

(a) A school committee with local те- 
presentation should look after the 
management of every government 
and local -authority school ог a 
group of schools in an area. Each 


committee will operate its own 
School fund for the provision of 
services in schools. 


(b) Rational policies of transfers should 
be formulated so that teachers are 
not changed too often. 


(c) Greater freedom should be given to 
these schools, 10.07-08 (252-253) 


(4) Private Schools. It is the ` respon- 
bility of government to see that private aid- 
ed institutions are satisfactorily managed 
through adequate support. Those that are 
not so managed should be taken over or 
eliminated. 


(5) A discriminating policy needs to be 
adopted in respect of assistance to and con- 
trol of private aided institutions, The better 
schools should be given more freedom and 
assistance so as to enable them to develop 
into the nucleus of the common school sys- 
tem. 


(6) With the abolition of tuition fees, most 
private schools will come within the com- 
mon school system and should be assisted 
to strengthen their management in the fol- 
lowing ways: 


(a) Each private School should have а 
managing committee consisting of 
representatives of the management, 
the Education Department and 
teachers, 


(b) The staffing of these schools should 
e broadly on the pattern of govern- 
ment or local authority schools, 


(с) Grant-in-aid should be improved on 
the basis indicated in the Report. 


(7) It should be an invariable rule that 
educational institutions must be conducted 
by non-profit-making bodies in order to be 
eligible for assistance, 


(8) Grant-in-aid codes should be amend- 
ed to authorize the State Education Depart- 
ments to take over the management of pri- 


10.08-17 (253-256) 

(9) Good Quality Private Schools, Good 
private schools which abolish tuition fees 
under the common school system should be 
helped to maintain existing standards and 
grant-in-aig should be adjusted on the basis 
of the quality schools as recommended in 
the Report and not on the basis of the level 
of the ordinary Schools. 10.18 (256) 
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(10) Тһе. Neighbourhood School. The 
present ‘social segregation in schools should 
be eliminated by the adoption of the neigh- 
bourhood school concept at the lower pri- 
mary stage under which all children in the 
neighbourhood wili be required to attend 
the school in the locality. This plan should 
be implemented in a period of 20 years as 
follows: 

(a) During the first ten years, all pri- 
mary schools should be improved to 
the minimum level and about 10 
per cent of schools should be raised 
to a higher standard. 
Simultaneously the neighbourhood 
school system should ре introduced 
at the lower primary stage as a pilot 
project in areas where public opinion 


is in favour of it. 
10.19-20 (256-257) 


(b 


м 


(11) To encourage children to study in 
the common school system, scholarships at 
the school stage given by government and 
local authorities should be tenable only in 
а school functioning within the common 
school system of public education. Simi- 
cent of the scholarships 
lic funds at the university 


stage should be open only to those students 


who have receive 
tion in schools fun 
mon school system. 


113. A Nation-Wide Programme of School 
Improvement. In view of the great need to 
improve standards of education at ый school 


‚а nation-wide programme of school 
Ern developed in which 


for each school to 
]ly to achieve the best results 


ich it is capable. From this point of 
Loca aei teps should be taken: 


tion should be treated 
ag a unit by itself and helped to grow at its 


X A А t 
own individual pace. For this purpose, 1 
' its own develo mental pro- 
should prepare 18 о р pees 


gramme of ор 


(1) Each institu 


timum utilization an! 


hese plans {оше 
motiva agencies to make 
Mp ort for the improvement of 


ss of the programme will 
(3) The success Ane dh the gm 


the degre 
depend шәбе yer 5 iod of time. 


is sustained over а Per! 


ыы 


(4) Evaluative criteria for schools should 
be worked out by each State and may be 
used by schools for self-evaluation and by 
inspecting officers for their annual and 
triennial inspections. On the basis of these 
criteria, the schools should be classified on 
a three-point scale, norms being defined at 
optimum and minimum levels. 

(5) During the next ten years, at least 10 
per cent of the schools at the primary stage 
and one secondary school in each block 
should be raised to the optimum level. At 
the lower primary stage, access to these 
schools will be for the children in the 
neighbourhood. At the higher primary and 
secondary stages, admission will be оп the 
basis of merit. 10.24-32 (257-260) 

114. Supervision: Reorganization of the 
State Department. (1) The State Education 
Department will be the principal agency 
to deal with educational matters and will 
therefore be responsible for: 

— the development and implementa- 
tion of a programme of school im- 
provement; 


— the prescription and enforcement of 
standards; 4 


__ the training and supply of teachers; 
— inspection and supervision; 


— the establishment and maintenance 
of a State Evaluation Organization; 


— the maintenance of quality institu- 
tions and provision of extension 


services; 


— the establishment and maintenance 
of a State Institute of Education; 


and 
— the coordination and eventual as- 
responsibility for 


sumption of 1 
vocational and technical education 


at the school stage. 
10.33 (260-261) 


(2) In view of the importance of streng- 
thening the departmental organization at 
the district level— 
(a) the District Education Officer should 
be given adequate status by includ- 
ing the post in the proposed Indian 
Educational Service; 
(b) adequate - authority should be 
delegated to the district level; 
lifications of 


c) scales of рау and qualifica 
© inspectoral staff at the district level 


should be upgraded; 
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the modern world may be said to be the 
following. 


— to seek and cultivate new know- 
ledge, to engage vigorously and 
fearlessly in the pursuit of truth, 
and to interpret old knowledge and 
beliefs in the light of new needs 
and discoveries; 


— to provide the right kind of leader- 
ship in all walks of life, to identify 
gifted youth and help them deve- 
lop their potential to the full by 
cultivating physical fitness, deve- 
loping the powers of the mind and 
cultivating right interests, attitudes 
and moral and intellectual values; 


— to provide society with competent 
men and women trained in agri- 
culture, arts, medicine, science and 
technology and various other pro- 
fessions, who will also be cultivat- 
ed individuals, imbued with a sense 
of social purpose; 

— to strive to promote equality and 
social justice and to reduce social 
and cultural differences through dif. 
fusion of education; and 


— to foster in the teachers and stu- 
dents, and through them in society 
generally, the attitudes and values 
needed for developing the ‘good 
life’ in individuals and society. 


11.02 (274-275) 


124. In addition to these broad functions 
which they share in common with all uni- 
versities, Indian universities will have to 
shoulder some special responsibilities in the 
present state of our social and educational 
development. For instance, 

— they must learn to serve as the con- 
science of the nation; and from this 
point of view, they should encour- 
age individuality, variety and dis- 
sent, within a climate of tolerance; 

— they should develop programmes of 
adult education in a big way and 
to that end, evolve a widespread 
net-work of part-time and corres- 
pondence courses; 


— they should assist the schools in 
their attempts at qualitative self- 
improvement; 


— they should shake off the heavy lead 
of their early tradition which gives 
a prominent place to examinations 
and strive to improve standards all- 
round by a symbiotic development 
ot teaching and research; and 


— they should create at least a few 
centres which would be compar- 
able to those of their type in any 
other part of the world and thus 
help to bring back the ‘centre of 
gravity of Indian academic life 
within the country itself. 

11.04-10 (275-277) 


125. If these objectives are to be realis- 
ed, we need a well-conceived and compre- 
hensive plan for the devlopment of higher 
education, spread over the next twenty 
years, which will include, among other 
things, the following three programmes of 
high priority: 


— А radical improvement in the 
quality and standards of higher 
education and research; 


— Expansion of higher education to 
meet the manpower needs of na- 
tional development and, to some 
extent, the rising social ambitions 
and expectations of the people; and 


— Improvement of university organi- 
zation and administration, 


1111 (277-278) 


126. Major Universities. The most impor- 
tant reform in higher education is the de- 
velopment of some ‘major universities 
where first-class postgraduate work and re- 
search would be possible and whose stan- 
dards would be comparable to the best in- 
stitutions of their type in any part of the 
world. The UGC should select, as soon as 
possible, from amongst the existing uni- 
versities, about six universities (including 
one of the IITs and one Agricultural Uni- 
Versity) for development as major univer- 
ae The programme should begin іп 


: 27. A major university should have a 
critical mass' of students and teachers of 
outstanding capacity and promise. From 
this point of view, 


‚ (1) each major university should be as 

Signed a number of Scholarships for the 
undergraduate Stage which will provide it 
with enough talented students for its post- 
graduate classes. Of these scholarships, 
about half should be from outside the arca 
of the university, 


(2) each department or faculty of a 
major university should have a specially 
appointed personnel advisory committee, 
Which should work in close collaboration 


————— n 


with the appointing authorities of the uni- 
versity. The search for staff, instead of be- 
ing limited to the State or the region, 
should be made nation-wide and, in a sense, 
world-wide. Where necessary, the selected 
candidates should be offered advance incre- 
ments. What is even more important, they 
should be assured of research opportunities, 
opportunities for study leave and the pos- 
sibility to achieve professional excellence. 
There should be room for flexibility in the 
appointments and promotions. The UGC 
should place at the disposal of each univer- 
sity a contingency fund which may be used 
to provide more attractive salaries to per- 
sons of exceptional promise and perform- 
ance. 


128. It is necessary to establish ‘clusters’ 
of advanced centres in the major univer- 
sities. They will add strength to, and enrich 
one another and be specially helpful in 
promoting inter-disciplinary research, 
About fifty such centres should be estab- 
lished, including some in modern Indian 
languages over the next five to ten years. 
At least one of them should concentrate 
on developing an inter-disciplinary ар- 
proach to education. Other important areas 
to be covered are agriculture, engineering 
and medicine. 


129. (1) The administration of a centre, 
subject to the overall supervision of the 
university’s Executive Council, should be 
the responsibility of its director assisted һу 
a small but representative committee of his 
colleagues. 


(2) The original selection of a university 
department as a centre should be made on 
the basis of the quality and extent of work 


teaching, its contribution to research and 
its potentiality for further development. 
The process of selection should be so devis- 
ed that it will win the confidence of the 
universities and the academic community 
generally. 


(3) The privilege of being a centre of ad- 
vanced study should be continually earned 
and deserved. Each centre of advanced 
study should have, say, once in three to 
five years, a visiting committee, consisting 
of outstanding Indian and, where possible 
and necessary, foreign experts who will 
conduct « review and appraisal of the ac- 
complishrients of the centre. 


(4) The centres within a university 
should function in close collaboration with 
other centres and departments which are 
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not centres of advanced study and measures 
should be adopted to involve the entire 
staff of the university in functioning as an 
intellectually effective community. 


(5) The major universities should con- 
stantly strive to enlarge the area of their 
excellence. For this purpose, they might 
be given a grant in proportion to the num- 
ber of centres they already possess, to be 
used for the purpose of raising other depart- 
ments within the university to their level. 


(6) Centres for advanced study should 
seek to bring the relevant teachers of their 
affiliated colleges into closer contact with 
their work. 


130. The recurring and capital costs of the 
major universities should be met by the 
UGC. 

11.17—35 (279-284) 


131. Improvement of Other Universities. 
The major universities should be utilized 
to provide teachers of quality to the other 
universities and to the affiliated colleges. 
Krom this point of view, 


(1) every effort should be made to in- 
duce talented students from the major uni- 
versities to join the teaching profession and 
to place a majority of them in universities 
and colleges, other than their own, so that 
they can help to raise standards. 


(2) the UGC should sponsor a scheme 
for instituting a number of fellowships at 
three levels—lecturers, readers and profes- 
sors. Outstanding persons, who may cther- 
wise be lost to the profession, should be 
granted these fellowships and seconded to 
work in suitable departments of univer- 
sities, care being taken to see that they are 
appointed against permanent posts as early 
as possible. 


(3) The universities and affiliated col- 


leges should be encouraged, so far as pos- 


sible, to pre-select their new teachers and 
attach them to the major universities for 
a specified period. 


(4) Strong inter-university links should 
be formed among members of centres of 
advanced study, members of aspirant cen- 
tres, leading university departments end 
outstanding affiliated colleges, in particular 
fields of research. 


(5) Invitations may be given to promis- 
ing scholars and scientists from other uni- 
versities or affiliated colleges to do research 
and to conduct seminars (say for a term or 


6% а 


a session) at one of the centres of адуапс- 
ed study. 


(6) The other universities should be help- 
ed, through concentration of resources, to 
develop excellence in selected departments 
and ultimately to raise them to the level 
of Centres of Advanced Studies. 


11.36-39 (284-285) 


132, Development of Affiliated Colleges. 
There are several colleges of long-standing 
which have done and are doing as good 
work as any good university and it should 
be an objective of educational policy to en- 
courage them. The following steps may be 
taken to assist in this process: 


(1) Affiliated colleges should be classified 
in terms of the level of their performance 
and assistance should be related to such 
classification. 


(2) Where there is an outstanding college 
(or a small cluster of very good colieges) 
within a large university which has shown 
the capacity to improve itself markedly, 
consideration should be given to graating it 
an 'autonomous' status. This would in- 
volve the powe- to frame its own rules of 
admissions, to prescribe its courses of 
study, to conduct examinations and so on. 

. The parent university's role will be one of 
general supervision and the actual confer- 
ment of the degree. The provision for the 
recognition of such autonomous colleges 
should be made in the constitution of the 
universities. It should be possible, by the 
end of the fourth five year plan, to bring at 
least fifty of the best colleges under this 
category. 11.40-41 (285-286) 


133. Improvement of Teaching and Eva- 
luation. (1) The number of formal class- 
room and laboratory hours should be some- 
what reduced. The time thus saved should 
be devoted, under the guidance of instruc- 
tors, to independent study, assigned read- 
ing, writing of essays, solving of probelms 
and small research projects in which the 
student seeks out and learns to use inde- 
pendent the books and documents he 
needs. 


(2) Every effort should be made to build 
E. good libraries in universities and col- 
eges. 


(3) It is most important to emphasize 
original thinking in the study of all sub- 
jects and to discourage memorizing. 
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(4) There should be a possibility of 
undergraduates coming into occasional con- 
tact with senior and outstanding teachers 
particularly when a new subject has to be 
introduced for the first time. 


(5) The content and quality of lectures 
in general needs to be considerably im- 
proved. One way of characterizing the 
level of class work is that every one hour 
of instruction should receive about 3-4 
hours of study-time to digest the lectures. 


(6) It may be laid down as a rule that no 
teacher should be away from his institu- 
tion during 'term time' for more than seven 
days in a year. 


(1) All new appointments should be made 
during vacation time so that teachers join 
their new posts at the beginning of the aca- 
demic year. Further, unless there be com- 
pelling reasons, no teacher should be per- 
mitted to leave an institution to take up 
another appointment during term time. 


(8) There is great need for experimenta- 
tion, especially in two important areas. One 
such area concerns the manner of handling 
larger numbers of students without a pro- 
portionate increase in educational expendi- 
ture or the number of faculty members. 
Another desirable experiment wouid be to 
have a certain amount of teaching done by 
research students and by selected post- 
graduate students after their first year. 


(9) The problem of teaching methods in 
higher education has been relatively neg- 
lected. It should be examined by the UGC 
through a special committee appointed for 
the purpose. The schools of education 
should make a special study of the teach- 
ing methods, not only at the school stage, 
but also in the universities and affiliated 
colleges. 


(10) In all teaching universities, external 
examinations should be replaced by a sys- 
tem of internal and continuous evaluation 
by the teachers themselves. 


(11) In universities with affiliated со]- 
leges, a system of internal assessment 


eas supplement the external examina- 
ion. 


(12) The University Grants Commission 
should Set up a Central Examination Re- 
form Unit to work in eollaboration with the 
universities. Special units for examination 
reform should also be set up in some uni- 
versities who can be persuaded to organize 
examination reform in a big way. 


* 
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(13) University teachers should be re- 
oriented to adopt the new and improved 
techniques of evaluation through a large 
programme of seminars, discussions ог 
workshops. 


(14) Early measures should be taken to 
abolish payment of remuneration 10 
examiners. Asa first step, the total number 
of scripts to be examined by any teacher 
during a year should not exceed 500. 


11.42-57 (286-291) 


134. Medium of Education. (1) The 
regional languages should be adopted as 
media of education at the university stage 
in a phased programme spread over ten 
years. 


(2) At the earlier stage of the under- 
‘graduate course, the bulk of the instruction 
may be given through the regional language 
while at the postgraduate stage, it may be 
in English. 


(3) In due course, all teachers in higher 
education should, as far as possible, be 
bilingual and postgraduate students should 
be able to follow lectures and use xeading 
materials in the regional language as wel 
as in English. 


(4) The maintenance of colleges teaching 
through the medium of Hindi in the non- 
Hindi areas or of Urdu in any part of the 
country where there is a resasonable num- 
ber of Urdu-speaking students, should be 
permitted and encouraged. 


(5) Centres of advanced study should be 
established for the development of all 
modern Indian languages including Urdu. 


subjects, no language being made a compul- 
sory subject of study at the university stage. 


(7) Adequate facilities should be provided 
in universities and colleges for ihe study of 
English. Special units for teaching English 
should be established in universities to give 
a good working knowledge of it to new 
entrants by the adoption of modern teaching 
techniques. It would also be an advantage 
to teach some English as part of the elective 
subject course in the first year of the degree 


course. 


(8) The teaching of important library 
Janguages other than English should. be 
in particular the study of Russian, 


stressed, i 
on a larger scale. 11.58-61 (291-293) 


135. Student Services. Student services 
are not merely a welfare activity but consti- 
tute an integral part of education. These 
should include orientation for new students, 
health services, residential facilities, 
guidance and counselling including voca- 
tional placement, student activities and 
financial aid. 


(1) All institutions of higher education 
should organize orientation programmes for 
new students in the beginning of the acade- 
mic year to facilitate adjustment. Each 
student should be assigned to an academic 
adviser who would assist him in planning 
and organizing his programme and studies 
Every member of the teaching faculty 
should be expected to serve as an academic 
adviser to a group of students. 


(2) Steps should be taken to organize, on 
a high priority basis, adequate health ser- 
vices in universities and colleges. Adequate 
provision should also be made for health 
education of students. The UGC may 
explore the possibility of organizing health 
services for university teachers und students 
on the lines of the Contributory Health 
Services of the Government of India. 


(3) Hostel accommodation should be pro- 
vided, as soon as possible, for about 25 per 
cent and 50 per cent of the enrolment at the 
undergraduate and postgraduate stages 
respectively. 


(4) Day-study Centres, with subsidized or 
low-cost cafetarias, should be provided for 
about 25 per cent of the non-resident 
students. 


(5) There should be at least one counsellor 
for every thousand students. A project 
for the training counsellors should also be 
organized in some university. A combined 
information and employment centre should 
function directly under the supervision of 
the dean of students in. each university. 


(6) It is necessary to develop a rich and 
varied programme of co-curricular activities 
for students not only during term-time but 
also during vacations. 

(7) There should be a full-time dean of 


student welfare for the administration of 
welfare services. 11.62-72 (293-295) 


136. Student Unions. (1) Each university 
should decide how its student union will 
function, as experimentation in this matter 
is welcome. 

(2) Membership of 
should be automatic; 


the student union 
but every student 
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should be expected to choose at least one 
activity organized in the union. 


(3) The office-bearers should be elected 
indirectly by the different student societies 
in the university, those who spend two or 
more years in the same class being dis- 
qualified for the purpose. 


(4) Joint Committees of teachers and stu- 
dents should be established and fully 
utilized to ascertain and redress the genuine 
difficulties of students. 


(5) The UGC should take initiative in 
convening and financially supporting an 
annual conference of representatives of the 
student unions in universities and colleges. 


11.73-76 (295-298) 


137. Student Discipline. (1) Education 
should enable young men and women to 
learn and practise civilized forms of be- 
haviour and to commit themselves to special 
values of significance. 


(2) The responsibility for indiscipline 
taking place is multi-lateral and no effective 
solution is possible unless each agency-— 
students, mts, teachers, State Govern- 
ments and political parties—does its own 

uty. 


(3) Earnest efforts should be made to 
remove the educational deficiencies that 
contribute to student unrest and set up an 

uate consultative and administrative 
machinery to prevent the occurrence of acts 
of indiscipline. 


(4) The incentives to positive discipline 
have to come from opportunities that the 
institution presents to the intellectua] and 
social demands it makes on the students. A 
better standard of student services is also 
necessary. 


(5) The whole university life should be 
treated as one and polarization between 
teachers, students and administration should 
be avoided. 11.77-80 (296-297) 


CHaPrER XII: Hicuer EDUCATION: 
MENT AND PROGRAMMES 


138. Expansion of Facilities. The ex- 
pansion of facilities in higher education 
should be planned broadly in relation to 
manpower needs and employment oppor- 
tunities. On the basis of the present trends, 
it appears that the enrolments in under- 
graduate and postgraduate courses will 
have to be increased from about 1 million in 
1965-66 to 4 million in 1985-86, Facilities in 


ENROL- 


higher education. 


professional courses such as agriculture, 
engineering or medicine and those at the 
postgraduate stage will have to be specially 
expanded, 12.02-09 (299-305) 


139. Selective Admission. Since the de- 
mand for higher education will be much 
larger than the provision that can be made 
for it or is needed on the basis of manpower 
needs, a system of selective admissions will 
have to be adopted. Three measures would 
have to be adopted from this point of view: 


— the determination of the number of 
places available in an institution in 
relation to teachers and facilities 
available to ensure that standards 
are maintained at an adequate 
level; 

— prescription of eligibility by the uni- 
versities; and y 

— selection by the institution concerned 
of the best students from amongst 
those who are eligible and seek 
admission. 


(1) While the use of examination marks 
as a major basis for admissions may continue 
until better selection methods are devised, 
their arbitrariness or lack of reliability 
should be compensated, to the extent possi- 
ble, by making due allowance for the 
socio-economic handicaps of students so as 
to relate selection more directly to innate 
talent. The final selection should also take 
into consideration such factors as the school 
record and the proficiency of the student in 
fields not tested in the examination. This is 
especially important in border-line cases. In 
exceptional cases, the universities should 
have the right and courage to suspend the 
rules and give admissions to students 
whose talent has been identified but who 
may not have been able to fulfil the entrance 
requirements. The procedure proposed for 
selecting students on the basis of ‘school 
clusters’ for the award of scholarships may 
also be adopted for making admissions to 
quality institutions, 


(2) Each university should constitute a 
Board of University Admissions to advise 


the university about all matters relating to 
admissions. 


(3) The University Grants Commission 
should set up a Central Testing Organiza- 
tion for the development of appropriate 
selection procedures for different courses of 
12.10-20 (305-308) 


140. Part-time Education. O iti 
| - Opportunities 
for part-time education (correspondence 
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courses, evening colleges) should be 
extended widely and should include courses 
in science and technology. By 1986, about 
a third of the total enrolment in higher 
education could be provided through a 
system of correspondence courses and even- 
ing colleges. 12.21-22 (308-309) 


141. College Size. The general policy 
should be to encourage the establishment of 
bigger institutions which tend to be more 
efficient and economic. A college should 
normally have a minimum enrolment of 500 
and it would be preferable to raise it to 1,000 
or more in as many colleges as possible. 
From this point of view, 


(1) the UGC should undertake a study of 
the planning of the location of colleges with 
special reference to small ‘colleges. 


(2) in granting affiliation to colleges, the 
universities should emphasize the expansion 
of existing colleges, rather than establishing 
new ones. 


(3) In granting affiliation to a new 
college, care should be taken to see that its 
location is so planned that it doés not inter- 
fere with a proper growth of an existing 
institution of its own. 19.93-96 (309-310) 


142. Postgraduate Education and 
Research. Postgraduate education and 
research work should ordinarily be 
organized in the universities or in university 
(entres where а good programme can be 
developed co-operatively by a group of local 
colleges. The increase in enrolments at the 
postgraduate stage should always be contin- 
gent on adequate increase in materia] and 
staff resources. A rigorous test of admission 
should be introduced and adequate scholar- 
ships should be available (to cover 50 per 
cent of the students) and these should be 
supplemented by loan scholarships. The 
Government of India should be made almost 
exclusively responsible for postgraduate 
education and research. 1237-31 (310-313) 


143. Education of Women. (1) At present, 
the proportion of women students to men 
students in higher education is 1:4. This 
should be increased to about 1:3 to meet the 
requirements for educated women in 
different fields. For this purpose, а pro- 
gramme of scholarships and provision of 
suitable but economical hostel accommoda- 
tion should be developed. 


(2) At the undergraduate stage, separate 
colleges for women may be established if 


there is a local demand. At the post- 
graduate level, however, there is no justi- 
fication for separate institutions. 


(3) Women students should have free 
access to courses in arts, humanities, sciences 
and technology. Courses in home science, 
nursing, education and social work need to 
be developed as these have attraction for a 
large proportion of girls. Facilities for 
advanced training in business administration 
and management should also be provided. 


(4) Research units should be set up in one 
or two universities to deal specifically with 
women’s education. 12.32-34 (313-314) 


144. New Universities. The establishment 
of new universities is inescapable. The 
metropolitan cities of Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi and Madras should have, by the end 
of the fourth plan, two universities each 
which would supplement to some extent the 
work of each other. The demand from the 
States of Kerala and Orissa for additional 
universities 15 justifiable. The proposals for 
the establishment of a university for the hill 
areas of the North-Eastern Region should be 
supported as a major measure for spear- 
heading economic and social development in 
the area. 


145. In establishing new universities, the 
following principles should be kept in view: 


(1) The establishment of a new university 
сап be justifieg only if it leads to a sub- 
stantial improvement in standards and in 
the output and level of research. 


(2) No new university should be started 
unless the agreement of the UGC is obtained 
and adequate provision of funds is made. 


(3) Co-operative effort by postgraduate 
centres to provide facilities for postgraduate 
education should be developed as a first step 
towards the establishment of a university. 
A new university should not ordinarily be 
established in a place where a university 
centre has not been in operation for some 
time. 


(4) Good university organization would 
be one in which a university has a strong 
core of teaching departments combined with 
about 30 affiliated colleges in close proxi- 
mity. 


(5) The UGC may explore the possibility 
of bringing together all universities in a 
State in a ‘consortium’ to operate all the 
affiliated colleges in the State. 


сани 
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(6) A time of two to three years should 
be allowed to elapse between the appoint- 
ment of the first vice-chancellor and the 
direct commencement of the university’s 
work, the vice-chancellor being assisted by 
a Planning Board during the period. 


(7) Larger resources should be placed at 
the disposal of the UGC so as to increase 
the amount of Central assistance to all State 
universities on the basis of their perform- 
ance ang merit. 12.35-43 (314-317) 


146. Calcutta University. The State 
Government in consultation with the UGC 
and the Government of India may have the 
affairs of the University of Calcutta 
examinted with a view to finding a way out 
of the difficulties created by a rapidly 
increasing undergraduate population. 

12.36 (315) 


147. Inter-University Collaboration. Uni- 
versities should join together, at the 
regional and national levels, in cooperative 
programmes and supplement mutually their 
available facilities, especially in research. 
It should be the special responsibility of the 
UGC to promote collaborative and coopera- 
tive programmes which cut across state, 
regional or linguistic frontiers. 12.39 (316) 


148. Reorganization of Courses. (1) The 
combination of subjects permissible for the 
first degree should also be more elastic than 
at present. both in the arts and in the 
Sciences. It should not be linked too rigidly 
to the subjects studied at school. 


(2) There should be general, special and 
honours courses at the undergraduate stage. 
Universities which have better facilities 
should only provide for special courses or 
for general (honours) courses. Affiliated 
colleges should have an option to provide 
either the general courses—both at the pass 
and honours level—or the special courses, 
minimum enrolment being prescribed for 
the general (honours) and special courses 
to economize on costs. 


(3) It is an urgent need to introduce 
flexibility and innovation in the organiza- 
tion of the courses for the Master’s degree. 
The curricula should be framed as to pro- 
vide а general broad-based course or 


intensive training in one or two special 
fields. 


(4) A student should be expected to work 
from two to three years for a Ph.D degree 
which should be regarded as the beginning 
and not the climax of the research career 
of the student, During the first year of the 


Ph.D. course, students should attend lectures 
and tutorials of an advance nature to ove: 
come inadequacy of preparation at thc 
Master’s Degree stage. 


(5) Students for the Ph.D. courses should 
be carefully selected, a time-limit being set 
within which a student is expected to sub- 
mit his thesis. There should also be a limit 
on the number of students to be guided by 
a teacher at any given time. 


(6) The procedure for evaluation of the 
Ph.D. degree should be improved, a defence 
of the thesis being considered an essential 
requirement for the degree. 


(7) A study of a second world language 
should be obligatory for all Ph.D. students 
and compulsory for the Master’s degree in 
certain subjects, 


(8) It would be desirable to institute the 
degree of Doctor of Science as the highest 
award given on fhe basis of recognized 
research work. 


(9) Special efforts should be made to pro- 
mote inter-disciplinary studies in universi- 
ties which have adequately | staffed 
departments in related subjects. To further 
this objective, a broad-based staffing 
pattern is also needed. 12.44-51 (317-320) 

149. The Social Sciences, The social 
sciences should be given а significant 
position in Indian universities and research 
institutions. From this point of view: 


— there should be adequate provision 
of scholarships in the social science 
courses; 


— the choice of subjects at the first 
degree stage should be elastic and 
it should be possible for students to 
combine study of a social science 
with any other group of subjects; 

— the financial assistance available to 
universities for the development of 
social sciences should be consider- 
ably increased; and 

— high level schools or Centres of 
Advanced Study for allied groups 
of social sciences should be develop- 
ed in a number of universities. 

12.52-56 (320-321) 

150. Area Studies. It should be our 
endeavour to develop a significant and 
effective programme of area studies in a few 
selected universities and institutions. Such 
a programme would require intensive 
courses in the languages of the areas con- 
cerned, and the introduction of optional 
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groups of papers in certain social science 
subjects having reference to the different 
areas selected for intensive study. Close 
inter-disciplinary collaboration would also 
be necessary. 12.57 (321) 


151. Study of Humanities. The need for 
strengthening the humanities cannot be 
overstressed. In science education, we shall 
have to depend inevitably on developments 
in advanced countries with which we will 
not be able to catch up in the foreseeable 
future. To redress the balance, our scholars 
should strive to make significant contri- 
butions to the sum total of human know- 
ledge and experience in the fields of the 
social and pedagogical sciences and 
humanistie studies, where our old traditions 
and the present challenges posed by social 
development present unique opportunities 
for creative work. 12.58-59 (322) 


152, Educational Research. Urgent steps 
have to Бе taken to develop educational 
research апа relate it effectively to the 
tormulation of educational policies and 
improvement of educatíon. From this point 
of view, the following programmes need to 
be developed. 


(1) A documentation centre and а 
national clearing house in educational 
research should be developed at the NCERT. 


developed in teams and in inter-disciplinary 
fields. While all training colleges should do 
some research, the 
tional research to training colleges has 
hampered its growth. It will be the special 
responsibility of Schools of Education to 
develop educational research in a big Way 
in collaboration with other departments. 


(3) It is desirable to set пра National 
Academy of Education consisting of eminent 
educationists, broadly on the lines of the 
National Institute of Science, to promote 
educational thought and research. This 
should essentially be a non-official, profes- 
sional body. But jt should receive adequate 
financial support from the Government of 
India. 


An Education Research Council 
should be set up in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion for the promotion of research. 


(5) There is urgent need to provide good 
specialized training for research work and 
services for data-processing, statistical 
analysis and consultation. 


(6) It would be the responsibility of the 
NCERT at the national level and the State 
Institutes of Education at the State level to 
bridge the serious вар between the educa- 
tional research and current school practices. 
A similar role will have to be played by the 
UGC in the field of higher education. 


(7) The total expenditure on educational 
research has to be increased considerably, 
the goal being to devote about one per cent 
of the State expenditure on education to it. 

19.60-65. (322-324) 


СнАРТЕВ XIII: ТнЕ GOVERNANCE OF 
UNIVERSITIES 


153. Universities should evolve dynamic 
techniques of management and organiza- 
tion suited to their special functions and 
purposes. The UGC should encourage the 
formation of groups in universities to study 
the problem of educational administration 
and management of university affairs. 


13.02 (325-326) 


154. University Autonomy. The proper 
sphere of university autonomy lies іп the 
selection of students, the appointment and 
promotion of teachers and the determination 
of courses of study, methods of teaching and 
the selection of areas and. problems of 
research. 13.05(326) 


155. Autonomy within a University. (1) 
The representation of the non-academic ele- 
ment on university bodies should be mainly 
for the purpose of presenting the wider 
interests of society as а whole to the uni- 
versity but not to impose them. 


(2) The universities should give consider- 
able autonomy to their departments. The 
principle that good ideas often originate at 
the lower levels must be recognized and res- 
pected in the governance of a university. 
Wider administrative and financial powers 
should be delegated to a Committee of 
Management. to be set up in each Depart- 
ment under the chairmanship of the head of 
the department. 


(3) The freedom and autonomy cf 
colleges must be recognized and respected 
in the same spirit as the university wants it 
for itself. 


(4) There should be joint committees of 
teachers and students in each department 
and in every college, and a centra] coin- 
mittee under the chairmanship of the head 


EE 
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of the institution for the discussion of 
common problems and difficulties. Student 
representatives should also be associated 
with the Academic Councils and the Courts 
of Universities. 13.09 (327-328) 


156. In India, the tradition of university 
autonomy is iairly strong and will have to 
be consolidated in time. This imposes 
special responsibilities on Governmeni, 
UGC, IUB, the public and the universities 
themselves. In particular, the following 
need emphasis: 


(1) A suitable machinery for consultations 
between universities, the UGC, ГОВ and the 
Government should be developed for reach- 
ing decisions regarding number of students 
to be trained, courses of study and problems 
of applied research. 


(2) The UGC, the IUB and the intelli- 
gentsia have an important role to play in 
ereating a strong public opinion in favour of 
university autonomy. 


(3) The universities have to continually 
earn and deserve their autonomy by dis- 
charging their intellectual and public obli- 
gations effectively. 13.10-15 (328-330) 


157. University Finances. (1) The State 
Governments should place adequite 
financial resources at the disposal of univer- 
sities and simplify rules and procedures for 
operating them. 


(2) The UGC should be enabled to give 
both development and maintenance grants 
to State Universities. 


(3) There should be some reasonable 
Sharing of developmental expenditure on 
universities between the UGC and State 
Governments. 


(4) UGC should take steps to resolve pro- 
blems faced by some universities on account 
of the non-payment of grants on committed 
expenditure by State Governments, 


(5) The system of grant-in-aid from the 
State Governments to the universities 
should be reorganized on the basis of a suit- 
able system of block grants. 


(6) The finance of universities should he 
placed on a sound footing on the basis et 
advice given by the UGC to the State 
Governments and the universities after 
periodical review. 


ST 


(7) Universities should be immune from 
direct governmental intervention and also 
from direct public accountability. 


13.16-31 (330-334) 


158. Role and Appointment of the Vice- 
chancellors. (1) While the choice of the 
vice-chancellor should eventually be left to 
the university concerned, for the time being, 
the present ‘Delhi’ pattern, or some varia- 
tion of it may be adopted. The members of 
the Selection Committee for the vice- 
chancellor зћоша be known for their emi- 
nence and integrity and there should be no 
objection to one of them being connected 
with the university but he should not be a 
paid employee of the university. 


(2) The authority to appoint the vice- 
chancellor during the first years of a 
university’s life should vest in the Visitor/ 
Chancellor. 


(3) The vice-chancellor should, as a rule, 
be a distinguished educationist or eminent 
scholar with adequate administrative 
experience. 


(4) The term of office of the vice- 
chancellor should be five years and he 
should not be appointed for more than two 
terms in the same university. 


(5) All posts of vice-chancellors should 
be whole-time and carry a salary, 


(6) The retirement age for the vice- 
chancellor should be 65 years, an exception 
being made in the case of exceptionally 
qualified persons of all-India eminence. 


(7) It would be an advantage if the suces- 
sor to a vice-chancellor could be designated, 


so far as possible, in advance by a year or 
50. 


(8) Adequate powers should be vested in 
the vice-chancellor for the efficient working 
of the university. 13.32-40 (334-336) 


159. Legislation for Universities. (1) The 
Court should be the policy making body of 
the university with a membership of not 
more than 100, of which about half should 
be external. 


(2) The Executive Council with the vice- 
chancellor as chairman should consist of 
15—20 members, about half being internal 
and half erternal. 


(3) The Academic Council should be the 
Sole authority for determining tne courses 
of study and standards. 


= 
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(4) A standing committee of the Academic 
Council should deal with urgent matters, if 
the Academic Council cannot. meet fre- 
quently enough for the purpose. 


(5) Each . university should have an 
Academic Planning Board for permanent 
planning and evaluation, detached from 
day-to-day administration. 


(6) The ТОВ should appoint a committee 
to go into the question of reform of ritual 
and procedure of convocation functicns. 


(7) The Governors of the States should be 
the Visitors of all universities in the State 
and should have power to direct inspection 
or inquiry into the affairs of a university. 


(8) The Ministry of Education and the 
UGC should take the initiative to revise 
existing university legislation in India and 
to amend it in the light of the recommenda- 
tions made. 


(9) The constitution of a university should 
be formulated in sufficiently general terms 
so as to leave room for, and promote, inno- 
vation and experimentation. 


(10) А suitable machinery: for tripartite 
consultations between the UGC, the Minis- 
try of Education and the State Governments 
should be evolved before legislation relating 


to universities is enacted. 
13.41-48 (336-338) 


„50. Universities and the Law Courts. 
The Government of India may request the 
Supreme Court to frame a suitable policy 
t^ help the peter >. ас Я 
nomy and the proper development ot nigner 
educatia xii 13.49-51 (338-339) 


161. Affiliated Colleges. (1) Affiliation of 
colleges should be granted by the universi- 
ties after consultations with the State 
Government have been made. 


i i llors in 
(2) A committee of vice-chance МА 
the State should be set up to advise the Edu- 
cation Devartment regarding the ftintin 
aid to affiliated colleges. 


il of 

3) There | should be а Council o 
дека Colleges in every affiliating uni- 
versity ^o advise the university on ё 


matters relating to affiliation of colleges. 


+ n $. + 
4) The existing machinery for the gran 
of Citation to colleges and for their m 
cal inspection should be strengthened. 


41 Edu.—83 
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(5); ДЕНЕ мм! be regarded as a 
privilege which is to be conti : 
and deserved. "ally earned 


(6) The UGC may examine th i 
of a small nucleus staff being leon 
each affiliating university for the pro о 
organization of ап inspection рта 


(7) The most important ref i 
alone will make it possible to је 
affiliated colleges is to relate enrolments to 
the facilities available. 13.52-60 (339-34) 


162. Government Colleges. (1 i 
approaches to suit local кір Шеге eH 
traditions may be devised for the WM aor 
ment of Government colleges, e.g d a 
establishment of a separate Directorate 
Collegiate Education, or an Эно 
organization for all Government colleges i 
a State, or placing each college ünder: ws 
autonomous Board of. Governors, m 


13.57-58 (340-341) 


163. Private Colleges. (1) А discrim; 
nating policy should be adopted вена 
greater freedom and assistance to the reall 
good private institutions could be given y 

(2) The. procedure for calculation and 
payment of grants-in-aid should be simpli. 
fied on the lines recommended. р 


13.59-60 (341-349) 


164. The Inter-University Board. (1) АП 
statutory or deemed universities should 
become members of the IUB automatically. 


(2) The degree or diplomas granted by 4 
statutory or deemed university in India 
should receive automatic recognitioa from 
all the other statutory or deemed universi. 
ties. 


(3) The ТОВ should be strengthened 
financially to enable it to develop advisory 
research and service functions for and оп 
behalf of the universities. 


13.62-66 (342-343) 


165. The University Grants Commiss; 
(1). All higher. education should be НЕ 
as an integrated whole and the UGC should 
eventually represent the entire spectrum 
of higher education. For the time being, 
however, it would be more feasible % set 
up..separate UGC-type organizations for 
agricultural, engineering and medical educa- 
tion and to create a machinery that would 
effectively coordinate them, gs 


(2) The UGC should consist of 12—15 
members; not more than one-third should be 
OBE 167 
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officials of government and at least one-third 
from the universities. There ‘пои! be no 
objection to a serving vice-chancellor being 
appointed as a member of the UGC. 


(3) The UGC should adopt a practice ot 
working through standing committees set 
up to deal with important responsibilities 
entrusted to it. 


(4) The visiting committees appointed by 
the UGC should visit each university everv 
three years and work in greater detail and 
depth. 


(5) Considerably larger funds should be 
available to the UGC to enable it to deal 
effectively with the magnitude and import- 
ance of the problems and responsibilities as 
envisaged. 


(6) The responsibility of coordinating 
standards should continue to vest in one 
оду, viz. the UGC. State UGCs should 
sot, therefore, be created. 


13.67-76 (343-345) 
CHAPTER XIV: EDUCATION FOR AGRICULTURE 


166. A programme of education for agri- 
culture will have to be based on an effective 
organic link between the three main ele- 
ments of teaching, research and extension. 

14.01-06 (348-349) 


167. Agricultural Universities; At least 
one agricultural university should be estab- 
lished in each State. 


(1) Beginning with traditional agricultural 
specialities, these universities should gra- 
dually extend their scope of studies to cover 
a wide range of specialized courses to suit 
the needs of the day. 


(2) A clear delineation of responsibilities 
between Agricultural Universities and the 
State Departments of Agriculture is neces- 
sary. The former should take over all re- 
search, education and extension program- 
mes. 


(3) Postgraduate work should. become a 
distinctive feature of the Agricultural Uni- 
versities which should be staffed with ade- 
auately trained personnel. The intake at 
the postgraduate level, particularly in the 
hitherto neglected areas. will have to be 
considerably increased. To ensure mainten- 
ance of standards, however. this expansion 
should be related to available personnel and 
facilities and no institution should be allow- 
ed to undertake postgraduate . instruction 
unless it has adequate. integrated facilities 
for education and research. 


(4) Central Research Institutes like the 
Indian Agricultural Research Institute 
(IARI) and the Indian Veterinary Research 
Institute (IVRI) and the National Dairy Re- 
search Institute (NDRI) and the Agricultu- 
ral Universities would constitute suitable 
centres for strong postgraduate schools in 
agriculture. Close coordination among these 
institutions on the one hand and with ICAR 
on the other should be established. 


(5) Admission to postgraduate courses 
should not be restricted to agricultural gra- 
duates only. Talent from as many fields 
as possible should be harnessed to the bet- 
terment of agricultural research and educa- 
tion. 


(6) To enable the students to undertake 
independent study and to ensure their in- 
troduction to research as early as possible, 
each university should have a  well- 
equipped library wíth adequate staff. 


(7) Coordinated, problem-and-production 
oriented research projects recently evolved 
by the ICAR should be developed further. 


(8) Duration of first degree course should 
ordinarily be five years, after ten years’ 
schooling. 


(9) Teachers. For as many of {һе staff 
members as possible, there should be intc- 
grated assignments between classroom tea- 
ching and laboratory research, experimental 
research and work in the field with rural 
people. 


(10) The UGC scales of pay should be ex- 
tended to Agricultural Universities also. 
Other conditions of service should ђе made 
attractive. 


(11) The strength of any faculty should 
be determined by пеейв апа auality of staff 
and not by апу rigid hierarchy. Merit 
should be the main consideration for pro- 
motion within a faculty, 


(12) The faculties should have reasonable 
academic freedom. 


(13) External examinations should be m 
duced in importance and abolished as early 
aS possible. 


(14) A large scale programme of (ереһег 
training should be undertaken immediate v 
in 5 or 6 existing high auality centres. брег 
ing attractive scholarships to graduates 1 
science and agriculture. 


(15) Students. Scholarshivs awarded Ay 
cover not less than 25 ver cent of the 
dents in Agricultural Universities. 
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(16) To attract talented students the pre- 
sent scales of pay oftered to agricuitural 
graduates should be improved. 


(17) Farm. Well-managed farms, about 
1,000 acres in size and with not less thon 500 
acres of cultivated area, should be attached 
to every agricultural university. 


(18) Internship. Possibilities of providing 
one year internship on a well-managed State 
university demonstration farm before award- 
ing the degree to the students should be ex- 
plored. 


(19) Number, Size and Organization., In 
the process of establishing. one agricultural 
university in each State, the possibilities ot 
converting existing universities into agricul- 
tural universities should also be studied. 


(20) While some experimentation should 
be allowed, it is essential that all agricul- 
tural universities should conform to some 
important principles such as, being single 
campus universities without any affiliated 
ТЕ for any exceptional reasons, the 
university should take over the responsibi- 
lity for colleges outside its campus, they 
should be made constituent colleges under a 
unified administration. 14.07 


168. Contribution of other Universities for 
the Development of Agriculture. (1) Other 
universities wishing to introduce agricul- 
tural studies should be given all assistance. 


(2) An academic relationship between 
some of the agricultural universities and the 
IITs should be developed. This Сап take 
the form, among other things, of an exchange 
of students and staff, and arranging common 


programmes of study and research. 
3) The possibility of organizing agricui- 
T. faculties in one ОГ two of the ІШ and 


i i iversities should be ех- 
in some leading un! оше 56-351) 


plored. 
; Colleges. (1) New agri- 
169, Agricultural Co g (5 ) a a ahed 


ultural colleges should not 
and the К > of undergraduates and post- 
raduates in agriculture should be done in 
agricultural universities. 


icultural colleges are con- 
9 m a university; it should 


i olleges of t 
aperit 5 develop strong agricultural 
faculties. 
T ricultural college should have 
a (0), Буаз дей farm of at least 200 acres. 
i jal j 1 f agricul- 
4 uinquennial jnspections O 
Re pacem jointly by ICAR and UGC 


should be undertaken, and such colleges as 
do not come up to the requisite standards 
should be disattuiated. Some ої the colleges 
may be converted to offer courses at a higner 
technician level instead of a degree. 

14.36-37 (357-358) 


170, Agricultural Polytechnics: (1) Agri- 
cultural polytechnics at post-marticulation 
level should be organized on a priority basis: 
These should be attached to agricultural 
universities and be large institutions with 
enrolments around 1,000 students. To meet 
immediate needs, courses may also be added 
to existing polytechnics located in predomi- 
nantly rural surroundings. 


(2) The polytechnics should be multi- 
purpose institutions providing training for 
imparting the wide range of skills needed in 
agriculture and allied telds. While reason- 
able flexibility should be allowed in their 
organization, these courses should be dis- 
tinctly practical in nature. Courses offered 
should be predominantly terminal in charac- 
ter leading to specific employment, with 
adequate provision for the exceptionally 
brilliant students to take up courses in 
higher education through further study. In 
course of time, the polytechnics should offer 
short condensed courses, particularly for the 

oung farmers and also of special interest 
to girls and women in rural areas. 


(3) Attractive scales of pay and adequate 
qualifications should be prescribed for the 
staff of these polytechnics. 14.38-43 (358-359) 


171. Agricultural Education in Schools. 
(1) Attempts to train for vocational com- 
petence їп farming through tormal school- 
ing in agriculture at primary and lower 
secondary levels have failed and further 
efforts should be held in abeyance. 


(2) Instead of any narrow vocational 
training, the school should impart a sound 
general education with particular emphasis 
on mathematics and science, as the best 
preparation for coping with the inevitable 
rapid changes characterizing our future 
agriculture. 


(3) The proposal for setting up a large 
number of junior agricultural schools is 
реѕе with several difficulties and may fail 
to serve its objectives. It should be aban- 
doned. 14.44-49 (359-361) 


172. Agricultural Education as Part of 
General Education. (1 Та aH primary 
schools including those in urban areas, some 
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orientation to agriculture should form an 
integral part of general education. 


(2) Agriculture should also be made an 
important part of the work-experience at 
the school stage. 


(3) Undergraduate and postgraduate 
courses in the colleges and- universities 
should give prominence to orientation to 
rural and agricultural problems. UGC and 
other authorities should take suitable steps 
in this regard. 


(4) Similar orientation in agriculture and 
rural problems should be introduced in all 
teacher training programmes. 14.50-51 (361) 


173. Extension Programmes. (1) In raising 
the professional and technical competence 
of the VLWs and of the Specialists who 
support .them, the agricultural university 
and polytechnics should render all neces- 
sary assistance by making available the 
specialist staff and by organizing special 
courses. 1 


(2) When the proposed separation of sup- 
ply services from the extension work takes 
place, the extension part of it should be 
transferred to the agricultural university 
maintaining, at the same time, closest liai- 
son between the extension work, supply and 
other programme services of the department 
of agriculture. с 


(8) The target should be to set up at least 
one primary extension centre in every com- 
munity development block for purposes сї 
extension work, within cycling distance oí 
the area served. It is essential that these 
centres are manned by staff with a practi- 
cal knowledge superior to that of the far- 
mers whom they are educating and also that 
they receive the strongest support and 
guidance from the extension services of the 
agricultural university. 


(4) Greater use should be made of success- 
ful farmers in the carrying out of extension 


work in education about agriculture gene- 
rally. 


(5) The individual village farmers attend- 
ing courses at primary extension cenires 
should be encouraged to start Farmers’ 
Study Circles in their villages, 


(6) Fullest use should also be made of 
radio, films and other audio-visual aids in 
educating farmers and the rura] commun- 
ity... 14.52-67 (361-365) 

174. Manpower Needs. Steps should be 
taken for preparing more accurate estimates 


of the requirements of manpower jn the 
agricultural development, In the meantime, 
vigorous efforts should be made at least to 
double the output of graduates and to 
produce an equal number of diploma holá- 
ers, in the next ten years. 14.68-69 (365-367) 


175. The Role of the ICAR and UGC. (1) 
Responsibility for ensuring tnat agricultur- 
al education is launched on the basis of an 
integrated approach to teaching, research 
and extension can best be carried out by 
ICAR. 


(2) To enable the ICAR to fulfil its res- 
ponsibility in this regard, a special Stand- 
ing Committee of the Council] should be set 
up with a scholar or scientist of national 
repute at its head. 


(3) There should be some overlap in the 
membership of the UGC and the above 
Standing Committee and they should evolve 
common programmes for the development 
of higher education in agriculture. 


14.70-71 (367) 


CHAPTER XV: VOCATIONAL, "TECHNICAL АМР 
ENGINEERING EDUCATION 


176. (1) A concerted and sustained рго- 
gramme is needed to ensure that by. 1986, 
some 20 per cent of all enrolments at the 
lower secondary level and some 50 per cent 
beyond Class X are in part-time or full-time 
vocational and professional courses, 


(2) Vocational education courses at school 
stage should be predominantly terminal in 
character, with adequate opportunities, for 
the exceptionally gifted child, to rejoin the 
main stream and move higher, through fur- 
ther study. 15.09-10 (370-371) 


177. Training Semi-Skilled and Skilled 
Workers. (1) There should be a further 
expansion of facilities in ITIs, beginning 
by at least a doubling of available places in 
the fourth plan. The minimum admission 
age should be graduaily lowered to 14 with 
suitable adjustments in Courses, 3 


(2) Junior Technical Schools shou 
renamed Technica] High Schools and Ae 
with the existing Technical High Schools 
should offer Courses clearly terminal in 
character. "There Should be 


equirements of 
Enough flexibility 

uld be permitted in 

various courses. 


nd technic 
must be produetion-oriented- nical schools 


the organization of the 
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(4) Skilled workers’ training courses with 
entry requirements below Class X should 
also be attached to polytechnics to make 
better use of existing facilities. 


(5) Facilities for vocational and technical 
training for school leavers entering employ- 
ment should be greatly expanded on a part- 
time, day-release, correspondence, sandwich 
or short-intensive course basis. Rigidity of 
approach in the organization of these 
courses, should be avoided. 

15.12-18 (371-372) 


178. Technician Training. (1) The over- 
all ratio of engineers to technicians should 
be raised from the present figure of 1:1.4 
to 1:2.5 by 1975 and to 1:3 or 4 by 1986. 

(2) Courses for the training of technicians 
should be revised in the light of periodic 
investigations to be carried out in coopera- 
tion with industry, aimed at job analysis 
and specifications in terms of levels and 
clusters of skills and responsibilities for 
technicians. 


(3) Diploma training should be more prac- 
tical by including industrial experience. 
This practical training should be of a project 
or problem-oriented type. 


(4) Polytechnics should be located only in 
industrial areas, while those already func- 
tioning in rural areas should develop courses 
allied to agriculture and agro-industries. 


(5) Teachers for polytechnies should be 
increasingly recruited from industry, by re- 
laxing, if necessary, academic admission 
requirements. Salaries should not be linked 
to academic qualifications only. 


(6) To give training in as near realistic 
conditions as possible, vacations should be 
used by the students and staff to do produc- 
tion work on simple tools either for equip- 
ping secondary schools or for sale. 


(7) Teaching of science and mathematics 
in polytechnics should be strengthened, 
particularly in the first two years. Techni- 
cian courses should include introduction E 
industria] psychology and management, 
costing and estimation. 

(8) Polytechnics should inc 
sandwich type of courses 
ue li f£ diploma 

9) In view of low mobility © 
holders in the country, the а uh 
in polytechnics during the fourt c an 
plans should be designed largely ve rte 
requirements in view, keeping а и 
time, a watchful eye оп total nation: . 


reasingly adopt 
in cooperation 


(10) Courses of special interest to. girls 
should be offered in all polytechnics at both 
the certificate and diploma levels and girls 
completing the lower secondary course 
should be encouraged to take them. up. 


(11) Every effort must be made to reduce 
the present high wastage rates in polytech- 
nies to а minimum and to expand existing 
polytechnics to their optimum size. 


(12) Selected polytechnics should provide 
post-diploma courses for technicians with 
some years of experience in industry to 
qualify as higher level technicians, 

15.19-32 (372-315) 


179. Other Vocational Education. (1) At 
the higher secondary level (Classes XI & 
XII), alongside the polytechnies, there is 
considerable scope for starting a range of 
interesting courses in commercial, clerical, 
scientific and industrial trades and in areas 
of special interest to girls. This should be 
fully exploited. 


(2) Products of Technical High Schools 
and polytechnics should be encouraged to 
set up small enterprises of their own or to 
join together with others in creating small- 
scale workshops, industries and services 
needed in the community. 15.33-36 (375-376) 


180. Education of Engineers. (1) All 
institutions not conforming to the standards 
should be improved, converted to institu- 
tions training technicians or closed. 


(2) For selected branches of engineering 
such аз electronics and instrumentation, re- 
cruitment of well-qualified B.Sc. students 
should be encouraged, with courses suitably 
adjusted. 

(3) Anomalies in the scales of pay bet- 
ween staff members in science and techno- 
logy faculties in engineering institutions 
should be removed. An appropriate num- 
ber of posts in each of these faculties should 
be reserved for-well-qualified persons of the 
other faculty. 

(4) Practical training for full-time degree 


students should commence from the third 
he course, and should Ре properly 


year of t 2 5 : r 
prepared and supervised in cooperation with 
the industry. Wherever possible, sandwich 


type of courses should be adopted. 


5) Workshop practice should be more 
production-oriented. ; 

(6) Courses at both degree and diploma 
levels should be diversified to meet the 


changing needs. 
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logy to become more concerned with the 
needs of indust › research Jesign projects 


(7) For colleges and institutes of techno- 


(8) Syllabus should be continually revig- 
ed in Consultation With expert committees, 


ties and astronautics, 
generation should be carefully 
advance. 


(10) Teachers. Teachers should be allow- 
ed to undertake Consultancy for industry. 
Widespread summer institutes should be 
organized. 

(11) Suitable salary scales should be offer- 
ed to make the profession attractive and to 


ensure that well-qualified engineers may 
work in teaching and 


periods in their careers. 
(12) Institutes of 


power 
planned in 


(13) Frequent 


principals in Government colleges for other 
than professional reasons must þe stopped. 


sential equipment, 


(15) Polytechnics should be discouraged 
from acquiring sophisticated equipment 
which is used for only a few days in the 
year. 


(16) Institutions should be encouraged to 


manufacture proto-type substitutes for im- 
ported items of equipment, 


(17) Postgraduate Courses... Admission 
requirements to these Courses should include 
at least one year's experience within indus- 
try. Rigid uniformity in the organization 
of these courses is not desirable. 


(18) Research at this level should be 
diverted towards Е 
Larger numbers of those taking up post- 
graduate courses should be sponsored by 
industry. 
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(19) A regular doctorate degree for pro- 
fessional development work within industry 
п addition to a Ph. D. research degree 
should be created. 


(20) Indiscriminate proliferation ої 
Courses should be avoided and loeation: of 
highly Specialised courses should be deter- 
mined at the national level. 


(21) The practice of levying capitation 
fee for awarding seats in engineering eol- 
leges should be stopped. 15.37-61 (376-381) 


181. Manpower Requirements, (1) There 
is need for rigorous and more retined studies 
for estimating technical manpower require- 
ments at all levels. Opening of new train- 
ing facilities and admissions to courses 
Should be linked to Such forecasts. 


(2) In the immediate future, attention 
Should be given to the elimination of pre- 
sent high Wastage rates at all :evels and to 
improvement in quality of instruction offer- 
ed. Existing facilities should be expanded 
to their optimum Size and part-time courses 
developed for those already in employment, 


(3) Existing marked variations in the 
Socio-economic background of students in 
technical institutions can be seduced by a 
greater equalization of educational atiain- 
ments in Secondary schools between urban 
and rural areas ang by adoption of better 
admission tests, 15.62-64 (381-382) 


182. Medium of Education. At the secon- 
dary and polytechnic stages, the regional 
language should be the medium of instruc- 
tion. Its use at higher levels shouid be 
related to the Position in science faculties, 
Vigorous action is required for the prepara- 
tion of good technical textbooks in regional 
languages. 15.65 (382-383) 


cerns or Departments selected under the 

i Training 
Scheme аз algo the trainees, should be care- 
+ „Тһе number of training places 


down, Central 


should take 
them over. 


15,66-69 (383) 


184. Co-operation with Industry. A Cen- 
tral scheme of subsidy to industrial con- 
cerns providing training facilities should be 
Started, Suitably qualified training officers 
should be Posted to such industry or Fe aad; 
of industries. АЕ. 
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185. Professional Societies. Adequate safe- 
guards have to be devised to ensure that 
requisite standards are maintained by the 
professional bodies in all the examinations 
conducted by them. These professional 
societies should also be associated with the 
recommended. proframme. of organizing a 
wide range of part-time technical courses 
at higher secondary level (Classes XI and 
XII). 15.71-73 (384) 


186. Correspondence Courses. An imme- 
diate beginning should be made to develop 
a wide range of vocational and technical 
courses through correspondence. However, 
before this medium could be adopted ex- 
tensively, very careful preparation and 
festing would be required. 

15.74-75 (384) 


187. Administration. (1) А UGC-type or- 
ganization for technical education with a 
full-time chairman should be set. up with 
adequate representation for UGC,  profes- 
sional bodies, industry and concerned Minis- 
tries. 


(2) The Institutes. of Technolosy and 
comparable institutions should be given full 
university status, while retaining their indi- 
vidual names and characteristics. 


(3) As part of Boards of School Education, 
Directorates of Technical Education should 
be set up at the State level, with adequate 
powers, among other things, for recruitment 
of staff thus removing a number of procedu- 
ral. delays. 


(4) Chairmen of Boards of Governors of 
Regional Engineering Colleges should be 
drawn from a panel of distinguished educa- 
tionists. 


(5) Principals of colleges should have, 
among other powers, full discretion in mat- 
ters relating to the building up of eduwation- 
al facilities in their- institutions, within 


ancial ceilings осу: suide-lines. 
financial ceilings апа p Y15/76-86 (384-396) 


Cuaprer XVI: Scrence EDUCATION. AND 
RESEARCH 


188. General Principles. The progress. 
welfare and security of the nation перета 
critically on a rapid, planned and pura ned 
growth in the quality. and extent of ihre 
tion and research in science and ето ogy. 
It is unfortunate that India today ‚Кын 
at the bottom end of the ladder of С par 
capita. ав also of the ladder of per © Tn 
expenditure on education and Ки E 
view of the limited resources avallab!e, 


following measures 
rapid progress: 


are needed to make 


(1) A rigorously selective approach has 
to be adopted. 


(2) In postgraduate studies апа re- 
search, the standards of attainment 
must bear international compari- 
Son. The only way this can be 
done is through a most careful selec- 
tion of subjects for advanced study 
and research, selection of the most 
able students for such courses, and 
by building a small number of cen- 
tres of excellence and assigning to 
each of these, resources exceeding 
a certain critical size. 


(3) In the utilization of our scientific 
manpower we must strive our ut- 
most to achieve high efficiency— 
higher even than in the industrial- 
ly developed countries. We should 
determine our priorities and pro- 
grammes in education and research 
on the basis of hard ‘indigenous’ 
fhinking and needs, and not follow 
the fashion set by other countries 
whether highly ‘advanced’ or not so 
advanced. 


“> 


(4) The development of science must 
derive its ‘nourishment’ from our- 
cultural and spiritual heritage and 
not bypass it. 


(5) The need from the earliest stage of 
Science education for a proper 
understanding of the basic princi- 
ples and the process of scientific 
abstraction and creative thinking 
must be emphasized. 

16.01-14 (389-396) 


189. Science Education. (1) Apart from 
improving the standard of the postgraduate 
courses, the postgraduate enrolments іп 
science and mathematics need to be expand- 
ed several-fold in the coming decades to 
meet the demands of rapidly expanding 
secondary and higher education and of re- 
search and industry. 16.22 (398) 


(2) It is necessary to develop 3 number of 
Centres of Advancéd Study in science and 
mathematics. Their academic staff should 
be of the highest quality and should include, 
wherever possible, some persons of inter- 
national standing. There should alsa be a 
number of visiting professorships on con- 
tract appointments for a period of two to 
three years. The UGC should constitute an 
all India committee to make offers of such 
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visiting professorships. Some of the inter- 
nationally famous Indian scientists at pre- 
sent Working abroad as well as distinguished 
‘foreign scientists could be invited under this 
scheme. * 16.23 (400) 


(3) The regional imbalances in the deve- 
lopment of science education should be re- 
duced to the minimum. The development of 
seience and technology in a State should be 
related closely’ to its potential for economic 
growth. 16.24 (400-401) 


(4) There is an urgent need to revise 
drastically the undergraduate and postgra- 
duate curriculum ifi science. 16.25 (402) 

(5) In our science’ departments a proper 
balance between experimental snd theore- 
tical aspects should be maintained. Special 
and urgent attention should be paid to the 
development of experimental physics and 
chemistry. In the field of biology, the study 
of micro-organisms and their role in medi- 
cine and agriculture deserves much more 
attention than is generally the ease. Astro- 
поту and astro-physics also need emphasis. 

16.26-27 (402) 

(6) There should be well-equipped work- 
shops in every college and university depart- 
ment of science. Students should be en- 
couraged to learn the use of workshop tools 
and get acquainted with some of the essen- 
tial laboratory techniques and practices. The 
workshops should work far more intensively 
than is usually the case. It would be 
desirable to permit their use by industrial 
workers enrolled for evening and corres- 
pondence courses. 16.28 (402) 


(7) Students in science subjects should 
have some knowledge of the theory of errors, 
basic statistical concepts, and statistical 
design of experiments. 16.29 (403) 


(8) Apart from the evaluation of class re- 
cords and the experiments performed by 
students, there need be no practical exami- 
nations as part of the final examination. 

16.29 (403) 

(9) There is urgent need to introduce 
an element of flexibility and innovation in 
the organization of courses for the Mas- 
ter’s. degree. Combination courses consist- 
ing, of, say, one maior subject and one sub- 
sidiary subject should be provided. 

16.30 (403) 

(10) It will be a great advantage if major 
devartments in life sciences have on their 
academic staff a small number of physical 
scientists (including mathematicians) spe- 
cially selected for their interest іп the study 
of biological phenomena, 16.31 (403) 
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(11) The need of the day is to bring sci- 
ence and technology closer together in cur 
educational system. 16.51 (403) 


(12) Apart from ‘tthe regular two-year 
M.Sc. courses there is need to provide one- 
year courses, or of even shorter period, for 
specialised training in subjects relevant to 
present scientific, industrial and other needs. 
These courses could be provided by selected 
science and technology departments in uni- 
versities, engineering and agricultural ins- 
titutions or the National Laboratories. 


16.32 (403) 


(13) It would be desirable for universi- 
ties and engineering institutions to enrol 
qualified industrial workers for evening and 
correspondence courses. Apart from the 
usual diploma and pass degree courses, spe- 
cial courses to train precision mechanics, 
laboratory technicians and other skilled оре- 
rators should be organized. 16.34 (404) 


(14) There is need for the introduction of 
a new decree beyond the M.Sc. stage. The 
course should include with advantage, on 
an optional basis, elements of pedagogy. 


16.35 (404) 


(15) The prosramme of the summer 
science institutes brings tocether, in active 
nartieivation, school and college teachers and 
leading university professors. Tt is a major 
instrument in the country's effort towards 
the improvement of science education. Tt 
should be expanded and followed un. 


amm 16.37 (404) 
e and the UGC should take a 

lead to ensure th 

Фаг ed at, by the end of the 

required at the undergraduat 

considerable number at 

level are produced in the ae оше 


n ап age 
ору, » Те- 


all kinds of human endeavour. . n n for 
dustrially advanced countries the рр, 2 
investment in research and devel of 


surpassed all expectations. е In 
penditure on R and D is 0,3 Per eei 
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GNP; and the total strength of scientists 
and engineers is only a few hundredths of 
one per cent of the labour force. The num- 
ber of qualified scientists and engineers is 
of the order of a hundred thousand. Our 
effort in R and D will have to be stepped 
up. 16.40-44 (405-408) 


191. University Research in Science, A 
major weakness of Indian education and re- 
search is the relatively very small part 
played by the universities in the sum total 
of Indian research which itself is far smaller 
than what it should be in relation to our 
capabilities and needs. A stage has now 
been reached when deliberate support and 
encouragement of advanced study and re- 
search in the universities should become a 
fundamental goal of our national policy. 

16.46 (408) 


(1) Ther creative, scientists and. engineers 
of a country are one of its most precious 
and scarce assets and should find place in 
the universities where their ‘multiplier 
effect’ is generally maximum: they contri- 
bute not only to scientific research but also 
to the building up of new talent. 16.48 (409) 


(2) It is important that more and more 
university people—that is teachers and stu- 
dents—should perform more and more re- 
search work and of a better and still better 
quality. Asan ultimate goal, every univer- 
sity researcher should become a teacher and 
every teacher, a researcher. 16.48 (409) 


(3) Publication of qualitative research 
apart from good teaching ability, should be- 
come one of the basic criteria for advance- 
ment of teachers in their university career. 
Gifted students even at me Е 
stage should be encouraged to раги 
in pil жы: of research activity. 16.48 (409) 


(4) Wherever practicable, active scientists 
in the CSIR, ‘AEC ала other research ins- 
titutions outside the university system 
should be invited and inducted to participate 
in teaching and eS wote pe or 

t-ti ong pe R 
part-time; for short or бр ag (409) 

(5) It should be made possible for. selected 
табов students to spend, during their 
course work, a term or two 10 another ие 
versity or institution specializing 2 s 
subject of their interest. 18.48 (405 


(6) The UGC scheme of assisting 


tory 
rch workers and laborator 
porno dei ‘ties and research 


technicians to visit univers 

institutions for short periods (a few et 
to a few months) should be considerablv 
expanded." 16.49 (410) 


41 Edu.—84 


(ту The development of team-work is an 
essential condition for the improvement of 
the quality of university. But it should 
be real. It should be a part of university 
research policy to eliminate ruthlessly spu- 
rious and parasitic 'team-work'. 16.50(410) 


(8) The number of research studies 
under the supervision of the head of the 
department or any other teacher should be 
limited. Research students should also be 
assigned to youngér members of the staff. 

De 16.51 (410). 


(9) The qualifications for Ph.D. enrolment 
need to be upgraded. We should encourage 
research-minded engineering graduates to 
go in directly for Ph.D. in. mathematics. 


hvsies and other science subjects. . 
И 16.51 (410) 


199. Mathematics. It is important that a 
deliberate effort is made to place India on 
the ‘world map of mathematics’ within the 
next two decades or so. Advanced centres 
of study in mathematics should be establish- 


ed at three or four universities in the next 
five to ten years. 16.53 (410) 


(1) At least one of the major departments: 
of mathematics in the universities should be 
encouraged to take an active interest in 
exploring the possibilities of programmed 
learning in mathematics for upgrading the 
knowledge and understanding of school and 
college teachers. 16.54 (410) 


9) One or two special secondary scho 
ы Жн with unusual mathematical же 


in the near futures расе, 
should be set up in the eal 20 b deyelat) 


(3) A special effort should be made by the 
UGC to provide computation installations 


sciences. 


(4) It would be desirable to support ener- 
getically and develop one or two active 
centres for the study of brain and psycho- 
somatic phenomena, using modern tech- 
niques and aleo drawing upon past Indian 
experience in this field which even today in 
some ways 18 of great significance. 

ї 16.58. (411) 


193. Equipment. (1) Measures will have to 
be found for efficient use of existing equip- 
ment and only such equipment as 
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-iypes should be required to teach and: parti- 
cipate.in the campaign. Every educational 
institution iven responsibility 
for liquidating illiteracy im a.specified area. 
The school in particular should be trans- 
formed into a centre of community life. 


(6) No literacy campaign should be 
launched without careful planning and pre- 
paration. The various measures to be 
taken for this purpose have been discussed 
in the Report. 


(7) In order to promote literacy among 
women, condensed courses for women 
sponsored by the Central Social Welfare 
Board should be adopted; appointment of 
‘village sisters’ should be encouraged for 
teaching village women and organizing adult 
education among local communities, 


(8) The mass media of communication 
should be effectively used as a powerful 
instrument for creating the climate and im- 
parting knowledge and skills necessary for 
improving quality of work and standard of 
ife, 


(9) In order to retain the literacy achiev- 
ed, literacy campaigns must have adequate 
follow-up including further education, the 
use of library, and the production of read- 
"ing material. 17.7-31 (423-431). 


203. Continuing Education. (1) Education- 
alinstitutions of all types and grades should 
be encouraged and helped to throw open 
their doors outside the regular working 
hours to provide such courses of instruction 
as they can to those who are desirous of 
receiving education. A parallel part-time 
system of education should be created {о 

. provide adults with opportunities for taking 
the same diplomas and degrees as students 
in schools and colleges. 


(2) Educational institutions should give 
the lead in organizing ad hoc courses which 
will help people to understand апа solve 
their problems and to acquire wider know- 
ledge and experience. 


(3) Further education should be provided 
for workers for improving their knowledge 
and skills, widening their horizon in life, 
inculcating in them a sense of responsibility 
towards their profession and improving 
their careers. Special part-time and sand- 
wich courses should be offered for them 
which would lead them step by step to 
higher courses, 


(4) Special institutions such as those run 
by the Central Social Welfare Board for 
Adult Women and the Vidyapeeths in 
Mysore State should be established. The 


B o 


existing institutions should be frequently 
reviewed in order to enable them to be of 
service to the rural community. 


17.32-43 (431-434). 


204. Correspondence Courses. (1) In order 
to. bring education to those who are unable 
even to attend part-time courses, widespread 
organization of correspondence . courses 
should. be organized. 


(2) Students taking correspondence courses 
should be provided opportunities to meet 
the teachers occasionally; they should Бе 
given the status of recognized students, and 
where possible be attached to some colleges 
in order to enable them to make use of the 
library and other facilities. 


(3) Correspondence courses should be 
supported by well-coordinated radio апа 
television programmes. 


(4) Correspondence courses should not be 
confined to preparing students for the uni- 
versity degrees but should also provide agri- 
cultural, industrial and other workers such 
special courses of instruction as would help 
them to improve production. 


(5) Correspondence courses should be 
made available for those who desire to en- 
rich their lives by studying subjects of cul- 
tural ang aesthetic value. 


(6) Correspondence courses should ђе 
developed for the teachers in schools to 
keep them abreast with new knowledge as 
well as with new methods and techniques 
of teaching. 


(7) Тһе Ministry of Education in colla- 
boration with other Ministries should estab- 
lish a National Council of Home Studies, 
for the purpose of accreditation and 
evaluation of agencies which provide 
correspondence courses, identification о! 
the areas in which different types of corres- 
pondence courses would be of benefit, pro- 
mote creation’ of such courses; through 


proper agencies, and conducting evaluation 
and research, 


(8) Opportunity to take examinations 
conducted by the. Secondary Education 
Board and Universities in the country should 
be made available to those who wish to 
work on their own without any assistance. 


17.44-56 (434-436) 


‚ 205. The Libraries. (1) The recommenda- 
tions of the Advisory Committee on Libra- 
ries relating to the- establishment of а net- 
work of libraries throughout the country 
should be implemented. 


атады. 
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(2) School libraries should be int 

in the system of public libraries a be 
stocked with reading material of appeal 
both to children and neo-literates. 


(3) The libraries should be dynamic and 
set out to educate and attract the adults to 
use them. 17,57-60 (436-437) 


‚ 206. Role of Universities. (1) The Univer- 
sities in India should assume a much large: 
responsibility for educating the adults. Some 
of the important programmes which the 
University could undertake are described in 
paragraphs 17.62 and 17.63, 


(2) In order to have an efficient machinery 
for launching carefully planned adult edu- 
cation programmes, each university should 
establish a Board of Adult Education with 
representatives from all department involv- 
ed in adult education programmes, Univer- 
sities Should also set up Departments of 
Adult Education, 


(3) Universities should be financed and 
equipped for carrying out the adult educa- 
tion work 17.61-66 (437-438) 


207. Organization and Administration. (1) 
A National Board of Education on | which 
all relevant Ministries and agencies would 
be represented should be established. The 
functions of the Board are stated in para- 
graph 17.67. Similar bodies should be set 
up at the State and district levels. 


(2) Voluntary agencies working in the 
field of adult education should be given 


every encouragement, financial and 
technical. 17.67-70 (438-439) 


Cuaprer ХУІІ: EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


208. Planning, (1) There has been an over- 
emphasis on achievement of targets in en- 
rolments and expenditure and there is, 
therefore, a neéd to take a more comprehen- 
sive view and evolve a broader pattern of 
goals, especially those relating to qualita- 
tive improvement. NES 

2) The general policy so far has been to 
ao ан in every sector of every pro- 
gramme with the result that the meagre re 
sources available have been spread thin y 
over a very large area leading to сора ar 
able wastage. It has now become 1mpor an 
to concentrate on a few crucial D 

he existing situation where tinan- 
ad e limited, programmes, which eaaet 
a determined effort, organization, е = 
and hard work rather than large “unanci 
investment, need greater emphasis. 


(4) uM should be deep involvement of 
universities, ^ professional organizations, 
training colleges, etc., in a periodical evalua- 
tion of all major programmes included in 
the Plans and in the development of a large- 
scale research programme. 


(5) The Ministry of Education, in collabo- 
ration with the Asian Institute of Educa- 
tional Planning, should undertake studies cf 
educational planning in the different States 
and conduct intensive courses for training 
the personnel involved in the planning pro- 
cess at different levels, Г 


(6) The University Grants Commission 
should also consider the possibility of set- 
ting up an Advanced Centre for Studies in 
Educational Planning, Administration and 
Finance. 


(7) The process of educational planning 
in a Federal democracy has to be the right 
blend of centralization in the appropriate 
sectors and especially іп administration. 
One useful suggestion which can be made in 
this context is to adopt a system of priori- 
ties at different levels—national, State and 


focal. 


(8) School education is predominantly a 
local-State partnership and higher educa- 
tion is a Centre-State partnership. It is this 
basic principle that should guide the evolu- 
tion of the delicate balance between cen- 
tralization and decentralization which our 
planning needs. 18.02-08 (443-445) 


209. The Role of Private Enterprise. (1) 
The future role of private enterprise in edu- 
cation should be broadly on the following 
principles: 

(a) As most private enterprise has 
played an important role in the 
development of education in modern 
India, the State should make all 
possible use of the assistance that 
can come from the private sector 
for the development of education. 


(b) The State has now rightly assumed 
full responsibility to provide all the 
needed educational facilities and 
private enterprise can, therefore, 
have only a limited and minor role. 


18.09-11 (446-447) 


910. The Role of Local Authorities. The 
normal practice should be that a local autho- 
rity gets the right to administer education 
as a privilege subject to two conditions— 
good administration and promoting the cause 
of education— and that this privilege would 
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‘be withdrawn if any of these conditions is 
violated. The future role of local bodies in 
education may be defined as follows: 

(1) As an ultimate objective, it is es- 
sential that schools and their local 
communities should be intimately 
associated in the educational  pro- 
cess. 

(2) It would, however, not be proper to 
press for the universal and imme- 
diate-adoption of this principle 
without reference to local condi- 
tions, 


48) The immediate goal in this respect— 
and. this should be adopted imme- 
diately as a national policy in all 
ihe States—is to associate the local 
communities, namely, village pan- 
chayats in rural areas and the 
municipalities in urban areas, with 
their local schools and to make them 
tesponsible for the provision of all 
non-teacher costs with the help, 
where necessary, of a suitable 
grant-in-aid from the States. 


Тһе ultimate goat to be reached is 
the establishment, at the district 
level, of a eompetent local educa- 
tion authority which may be 
designated as the District School 
Board and which would be in 
charge of all education in the 
district below the university level. 
This should also be accepted as 
national policy. 


(4 


м 


In all association of the local autho- 
rities with education, adequate 
safeguards should be provided to 
ensure that the teachers are not 
harassed and that they do not get 
involved" ih local factions and poli- 
tics. 


. 211. District and Municipal Boards. (1) 
The jurisdiction of the District School Board 
should cover the entire area of the district 
with one exception, namely, the big muni- 
cipalities in thé district. The Zila Parishad, 
municipalities, educationists and concerned 
Departments should be represented on it. 
A senior officer of the State Government 
should be: the whole-time secretary of this 
Board, which should be provided with the 


(5 


а 


necessary administrative and supervisory 
staff. 
(2).The functions of this Board would 


cover all school education in the district— 
general as well as vocational. It will direct- 
y administer all government and local 


authority schools within the district, and 
it wil also remain in charge of giving 
grants-in-aid to all private institutions in 
the district in accordance with the rules 
framed by the State Government for the 


purpose. 


(3) It should be a responsibility of the 
Board to prepare plans for the development 
of school education within the District and 
it should also be the principal agency with- 
in the district to develop school education, 
the finances and guidance required for the 
purpose being provided by the State 
Government and the State Education De- 
partment, 


(4) In big towns with a population of 
one lakh or more, it would be desirable to 
establish Municipal School Boards on the 
above lines since these would be viable ad- 
ministrative units. The composition, powers 
and respohsiblities of these Boards should 
be similar to those of the distriet school 
boards. 


(5) Each sehool board will maintain an 
education fund. The Zila Parishads (or 
Municipalities) will approve the budget of 
the school boards. They will also raise the 
resources expected of them and credit them 
to the School Board. In all day-to-day ad- 
ministration, the School Board would be 
autonomous. The same relation would hold 
good between a Municipal School Board 
and its Municipality. 


(6) Recruitments and transfers will be 
done by a special committee consisting of 
the Chairman of the Board, its Secretary 
and the District Education Officer, subject 
to rules framed by the State Government, 
the general policy being to reduce transfers 
to the minimum and to allow teachers to 
develop loyalties to individual institutions. 


(7) It may be better in some cases not 
to burden the school boards with full ad- 
ministrative responsibility all at once. 
Powers may be conferred on a board as it 
becomes experienced and shows its capa- 
city to exercise them. 


18,12-24 (447-451) 


212. The Role of the Central Government. 
(1) Besides institutions in the scientific 
and technical sector, it is also necessary for 
the Centre to establish institutions speciali- 
zing in social sciences including pedagogi- 
cal sciences and the humanities, These 
Should be established in close association 
with the universities and Бе an integral 
part of the university system. 
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(2) The Centre can also develop educa- 
tion in the Union Territories, particularly 
in Delhi, to serve as a pace-setter for the 
other areas. 


(3) The Centre should scout for talent in 
different fields and make the services of the 
best. people in the country available to the 
State Governments for advice and assistance 
jn all matters. 


(4) Funds for specific special pro- 
grammes in the educational sector within 
the State Plans may not be earmarked. The 
total allocation for education, however, 
should not be altered without the approval 
of the Planning Commission. But within 
it, the State Governments should be free 
to use funds at their discretion. 


(5) Considerable importance should be 
attached to the expansion of the Central 
and the Centrally-sponsored sector. It is 
through this mechanism that the Centre 
will be able to stimulate and gu 
tional developments in the national interest 
in crucial sectors. 


(6) Education should not be fragmented 
keeping one part in the concurrent and the 
other in the State list. In a vast country 
like ours the position given to education 1n 
the . Constitution is probably the best 
because it provides for a Central leadership 
of a stimulating but non-coercive character. 
The greatest need is for elasticity and free- 
dom to experiment. 


(7) An intensive effort should be made 
it fully the existng provisions о 


education and evaluation of a national 


cational policy. The problem may then be 


reviewed again after ten years. 


913. Ministry of Education. (1) The pre- 
sent praction ы. of giving 5 


e selection should be 
amongst all persons available, 


4 tenure post given 
rs in the first instance, Wiee 
i i ree 
.xtension in exceptional eases for 
a руге years put not renewable further. 


EE Rs шышты делді 


" (2) About half the posts of additional or 
joint secretaries should be filled by promo- 
tion from officers seconded from the State 
Education Departments and the remaining 
half should be filled from eminent educa- 
tionists and outstanding. teachers in uni- 
versities and schools, The term of each 
tenure should be five years to be renewable 
at the most for a second term. 


(3) The clearing house function of the 
Ministry of Education needs considerable 
strengthening and expansion. A well- 
staffed Division should be created to per- 
form this function on an adequate’ scale. 


(4) The Ministry of Education may set 
the various 
types of studies required and to prepare 2 
programme for action. . 


(5) It is a major responsibility of the 
Ministry of Education to maintain а 800 
statistical service for educational рер, 


Education will have to be reorganized and 
strengthened likewise. 


(6) The Central Advisory Board of Edu- 
cation with its standing comm. ‘ttees should 
be functionally strengthened. 


18.31-35 (453-455) 


214. National Council of Educational Ке- 
arch and Training. (1) The NCERT should 


be developed as the principal technical 


operating through and in collaboration with 
v National Board of School Education, 
State Departments of Education and their 
technical agencies like the State Institutes 


majority of non-officia 


secondary schools anda person specialising 
jn primary education, preferably a primary 
teacher. 


(3) The Council should have its own full- 
time Director and Joint Director. The Dir- 
ector should be an eminent educationist in 
the field and his status should be that ofa 
vice-chancellor. His term of office should 


years, renewable for not more than 
term. The Joint Director would be 
mainly for the purpose of assisting 
the Director and relieving him of routine 
»dministrative matters. 


(4) The Central Institution of Education, 
under the NCERT, should be transferred to 
the Delhi University, 


(5) It is desirable that there should be 
considerable interchange and flow of offi- 
cers from the NCERT to the State Educa- 
tion Departments and vice versa. 


(6) The campus of the NCERT should be 
developed speedily and the building pro- 
gramme given the highest priority. 

ы 18.36 (455-456) 


215. Educational Administration at the 
State Level. (1) It is desirable to create, at 
the State level, some machinery to coordi- 
nate. educational programmes which are 
spread over a number of departments and 
take a unified- view for purposes of plan- 
ning»and development. > 


_ (2) А statutory Council of . Education 
should be created at the State level with the 
State Minister for Éducation as "ће Chair- 
man. Its membership should include re- 
vresentatives of universities in the State, all 
Directors in charge of different sectors of 
education and some eminent educationists. 
Its principal functions would be to advise 
the State Government on all matters rela- 
ting to school education, to review educa- 
Чопа] developments in the State and to 
conduct. evaluation of programmes from 
time to time through suitable agencies. Tts 
annual report along with its recommenda- 
m should be presented to the State legis- 


Er 


- (3) A standing committee at the officers’ 
level. which would include. all State level 
officers in charge of different sectors of edu- 
cation should meet periodically under the 
chairmanship of the Education Secretary, 


(4) The Education Secretary also, ! 
Educational Adviser to the а 
India, should be an educationist rather than 
an administrative officer. It will be desir- 
able to make this appointment а tenure 
post. 

Т? 
_ (5) Broadly speaking, the role of the 6 
Шоп -Secrefariat should be to pak 
cational problems from the administra- 
tive and financial point of view. and in the 
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wider context of governmental policies for 
development. It should give due weightage 
to the views of the Directorate in technical 
matters and assist the Director to function 
as the effective head of the Department, 


18,37-42 (456-457) 


216. Indian Educational Service. (1) The 
Indian Educational Service should be a 
service agency to teaching and research and 
should consist of persons who have teaching 
experience with the possibility of the edu- 
eational administrator returning to teach- 
ing and the teacher going over to adminis- 
tration at least on a tenure assignment. Its 
method of recruitment should be a follows: 


(a) Only one-third of the posts should 

be filled bv. direct recruitment at 

е level of the junior scale. Even 

:  Жћезе selected persons should not be 

^ placed. in. administration direct. 

Their first assignments for a mini- 

mum period of 2-3 years should be 

in teaching and it is only after this 

initiation that they should be as- 
signed to administration. 


(b) The remaining two-thirds of the 
posts should be filled partly by 
direct recruitment and partly by 
promotion at the level of the senior 
and higher scales. 


: (с) Some posts of the IES should be 
available for being filled by tenure 
appointments of teachers for speci- 
fied periods. In the same way, 
some posts in teaching and research 
should also be available for tenure 
oe of persons from the 


(2) ‘As there are insuperable. difficulties, 
thé idea of creating.a teaching wing in the 
TES should be abandoned. The service should 
encadre only the posts of Directors and offi- 
cers of the Directorate, District Educational 
Officers and headmasters of higher secondary 
schools in the State, ahd at the Centre, edu- 
cational officers of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and other Ministries and Education De- 
partments of Union Territories. 


(3) An.adequate number of posts compa- 
table to the higher scales of yay in. the IES 
should be created in the. universities and 
colleges to prevent a drain of talent from 
teaching and research to. administration. 


(4) It should be a convention that only 
about 50 per cent of the IES officers are 
assigned to their own States and there should 
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also be а possib'lity of inter-State tr 

(in addition to deputation to the Cntr To 
facilitate this. Each member of the IES 
should be required to study and pass, with- 
in a given time after recruitment, tests in 
two other languages (Hindi and one more 
Indian language-which is not his mother- 
tongue) to certain prescribed depth. 


18.44-49 (458-459) 


217. State Educational Service. (1) There 
should be an adequate number of posts at 
higher levels, namely, in Class I and Class 
П. The Secretaries of the District School 
Boards -should be in Class I. The District 
Educational Inspectors (who will be in the 
IES) should have adequate assistance from 
officers of Class Т апа Class П status, In 
order to attract talented persons, recruit- 
ment is needed at three levels: Assistant 
Teachers’ level; Class II level (50 per cent 
for freshers and 50 per cent for promotion) 
and Class I level (75 per cent for freshers 
and 25 per cent for promotion). 


(2) A major reform now needed is to re- 
organize the State Education Departments 
where necessary on the basis of specialized 
functionaries and what is even more urgent 
and important is to make adequate arrange- 
ments for their specialized training with the 
help of the universities. 


(3) To reduce anomalies in the salaries of 
the departmental staff and enable transfer- 
ability, it is proposed that (a) the scales of 
pay in the teaching and the administrative 
wings should be identical and (b) the scales 
of pay of the departmental staff should be 
correlated with the UGC scales of pay for 
university teachers. 18.50(459-460) 


. Training of Educational Administra- 
Ne The State Institutes of Education, 
in collaboration | with universities where 
necessary, should organize the in-service 
educational programmes of all the non- 
gazetted Staff on the administrative and ins- 
pectional side. In addition, they should also 
organize conferences, seminars and work- 
shops for the gazetted staff. : 

old practice of giving furloug 
le jd administrators for undertaking 
special studies in educational | problems 


should be revised. 
(3) Some incentives should bë” provided 


improve their qualifica- 
for the officers who imp ів of in- 


i terially through pr 
tione yews 18.51-52 (460-461) 
219. National Staff College for Educational 


Administrators. The Ministry of Education 
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should establish a National Staff College for 
Educational Administrators. It dite pro- 
vide in-service education for all the senior 
officers in the Educational Services—-IES and 
State Edueational Services. It should con- 
duct two types of courses a longish induc- 
пол course for new recruits and shorter 
courses of three. to six weeks for ofticers in 
service, It should have a research wing for 
conducting studies in problems of educational 
administration. and. function as a clearing 
house of administrative procedures and prac- 
tices in the States and . Union Territories. 
It should also conduct periodical conferences, 
seminars and workshops on matters relating 
to educational administration, 


18.53 (461-462) 


220. Education Departments, The present 
position:in most States 15 that the Education 
Departments -are . under-staffed because 
the growth of the. departmental staff does 
not precede but follows the growth in the 
number of educational institutions; the 
norms fixing the number of oflicers required 
are not, even if fixed, observed in pract ce; 
the expenditure for increasing the depart- 
mental staff always has a low priority. The 
reversal of these policies is necessary subject 
to one reservation, viz., it is better to have 
a fewer officers at a higher level and on 
adequate scales of pay than a large number 
of officers at the lower level. 18.54(462) 


221. Procedures. (1) There should be a 
change in the attitudes of administrators 
who should cultivate an openness of mind 
and a spirit of enquiry rather than a rule-of- 
the-thumb approach which tries to stick to 
established practices even when they cease 
to be meaningful. 

(2) The practice of holding periodical 
reviews, say, every three or five years, of 
important administrative practices with a 
view to chopping off dead wood and putting 
in fresh grafts where necessary should be 
established. 

(3) Inter-State contacts should be built up 
and ‘comparative ‘studies in different State 
practices in all administrative matters should 
be encouraged. Periodical _ comparative 
studies in educational administration which 
would involve the State Education Depart- 
ments closely should be made. 


(4) The evolution of the technique of de- 
tailed programming of the plan projects and 
the training of officers in them is the тесе” 
sibility of the State Institute" - 
and the National ©“ 
tional 4% ` 


(5) The modern ‘officer-oriented’ system 
where most of the work will be done by the 
officers at their own level with the help of a 
‘small secretariat staff should be adopted. 


18.55-56 (462-463) 


222. Education Acts. (1) Education should 
be given a statutory basis everywhere and 
in all sectors and Education Acts should be 
passed in all the States and Union Terri- 
| tories. These should be comprehensive and 
| consolidated measures which will replace 
all the ‘miscellaneous laws which now exist 
| and which will also provide a statutory basis 
| for certain important aspects of administra- 
tion (e.g, grant-in-aid code) which now 
exists merely in the form of executive orders, 


(2) The Government of India should issue 
a statement on the national policy in edu- 
cation which should provide guidance to 
the State Governments and the local autho- 
| rities in preparing and implementing edu- 

cational plans in their areas. қ 


(3) The ‘possibility of passing а National 
Education Act may also be examined. 


18.57-58 (463) 


СНАРТЕВ ХІХ: EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 


223. Total Expenditure on Education. If 
education is to develop adequately, educa- 
tional expenditure in the next 20 years 
should rise from Rs. 12 per capita in 
1965-66 to Rs. 54 in 1985-86 (at constant 
prices). This implies that the educational 
expenditure, which increased from Rs. 1,144 
millions in 1950-51 to Rs. 6,000 millions in 
1965-66, will further rise to Rs. 40,364 


of GNP allocated to education will rise from 
2.9 per cent in 1960-66 to 6.0 per cent in 
1985-86. 19.21-24 (473-474) 


224. Allocation of Funds. While the broad 
pattern of educational expenditure in the 
different sectors of 
next two or three decades will be to devote 
two-thirds of the available resources to 
school education and one-third to higher 
education, (һе relative emphasis on pro- 
grammes should change from decade. to 
decade as follows: 


(1) From 1965 to 1975, the relative 
emphasis should be on a larger’ expenditure 
at the school stage. This will be necessary 
in arder (i) to upgrade the salaries of school 
teachers; (ii) 10 transfer the PUC and the 
Intermediate classes from the university to 


millions ín 1985-86 and that the proportion: 


education during the 
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the school stage; (iii) to provide at least five 
years of effective education to all children; 
and (iv) to vocationalize secondary educa- 
tion. ; 


(2) The programmes to be emphasized 
during the decade. 1975 to 1985 will include 
the provision of seven years of effective 
primary education, the addition of one year 
to the school stage and vocationalization of 
secondary education. During this decade, 
emphasis should begin to shift in favour of 
higher education. 


(3) After 1985, there will be increased 
emphasis on the development of higher edu- 
cation and research. 19.25 (474-476) 


225. Sources of Educational Finance, (1) 
Although most of the responsibility for the 
support of education will be placed on 
governmental funds, a total centralization of 
all financial responsibility for education in 
the. Government will not be. desirable. 
Attempt should, therefore, be made to raise 
contributions from local «communities, 
voluntary ^ organizations апа the local 
authorities for this purpose. 


(2) The assistance of the local community 
should.be mobilized through the organiza- 
tion of school improvement conferences for 
improving the physical facilities in schools 
and the ereation of school funds. 


(3) Та order to provide financial support 
to District School Boards, the Zila Parishads 
should raise funds for education by levying 
cess on land revenue. The State should 
prescribe the minimum rate of the levy and 
authorize the Zila Parishads to raise it to a 
certain prescribed maximum. In order to 
stimulate the collection of funds, the 
Government should give grant-in-aid pro- 
portionate to the additional revenues thus 
collected by the Zila Parishad. 


19.14-20 (471-473) 


226. Grant-in-aid to Zila Parishads. (1) 
The system of grant-in-aid from the State 

overnment to Zila Parishads should be 
teformed on the following lines: 


(a) 100 per cent grant for salaries and 
Шуа за teachers and other 
administrative and supervisory 
staff sanctioned by the Government. 
Definite norms regarding the num- 
"ber of teachers required und the 
administrative and supervisory 

staff needed should be fixed. 
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(b) For non-teacher costs, a block grant 228. The Rol 
n-te: А е of the Centre. The Cent 
per child in attendance should be Government should assume а eh 
о har amount of this grani financial responsibility for education by ex- 
should be fixed separately for each panding the Central and Centrally sponsored 
category of schools and should be sectors. It should have the following 
revised after every 3 to 5 years. characteristics: 
c) Th i A | 
(c) The resources, lead ons REE apes include programmes | © | 
grant thereon Should be left with crucial importance and national in character. 
the Zila Parishad for such develop- (2) In the Centrally sponsored sector, it 
mental programmes as jt deems should be possible for some programmes to 
necessary; and vary from State to State according to their 
(d) Grant-in-aid for | non-recurring needs, • 
expenditure should be given sepa- (3) Central assistance for programmes in 
rately, preferably at about two- the Centrally sponsored sector should Бе) | 
thirds of the expenditure. given for five years which may in certain) | 
, р И cases be continued ир to 10 years and not} | 
(2) The amount of grant-in-aid given by for plan periods only as at present. 


the State Government 10 Zila Parishads 
should be allowed to be funded and not (Paras 9—15, Supplementary Note I, 


made to lapse at the end of the financial pp. 493-496) 


year. (Para 2, Supplementary Note I, p. 491) 229. Economies and Utilization. Even with | 
the mobilization of maximum resources for} ||| 


227. Grant-in-Aid to Municipalities: (1) education, the funds will still be inadequate; | 


It should be made obligatory for the Munici- to meet even the minimum needs of educa-| | 
palities to bear a certain proportion of the tional reconstruction, if conventional | || 
cost of education. For this purpose, they techniques involving large wastage andi ||| 
should levy a cess оп lands and buildings. stagnation continue. Tt would, therefore, be 
necessary to adopt measures for economy 


(2) For the purpose of Government for eradication of wastage and for most | 


grants, the Municipalities should be classi- efficient utilization of funds. Some of these ||| 


fied into groups on the basis of > 
and the poorer Municipalities should be 20.44. These and all other measures, whie 
given grani-in-aid at à higher rate than promote economy consistent with efficiency 
others. should be adopted. 19.41 (486-487). 
i should be made 930. Research. Studies conducted in som 
CD АШ For supporting at least primary other countries indicate the importance о 
educatidh within their jurisdiction. The education for economic growth, but no such | 
G ent grant to {hem should фе опа studies have been conducted in India so far 
Wess 1 fasts so that the corporations In view of the importance of the subject, the 
proportiona tain percentage 9 the UGC should encourage studies on the su 
сопа бев рн their own funds ject to be conducted in a few universities 
е > 
Note I, РР. 491-492) 19.43 (487 


(Para 4, Supplementary 


ee = (3 —— 
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higher education, 
reorganization of, 25-27, 28, 35-37, 616-617(S) 
pre-university courses, 32-24, 6(S) 
nomenclature, 44-45, 617(S) 
school education level, 24-40, 615-61 6(S) 
different States (1965-66), 25-26, 31, 36-37 
higher secondary pattern, 24-25, ©, 
changes (proposed), 28-30, 32 
reorganization of (suggested), 28-30, 32-33 
« pre-primary, 29,30 
pre-university 32733 
primary, 29-30, 32 
secondary, 28-30, 32-33 
uniformity principle, 28 
ELEMENTARY education see under SCHOOL education 
EMOTIONAL Integration Committee, 13 
teaching medium, 1 
ENGINEERING education, 376-386, 659-660(S) 
administration, 3 6 
curriculum, 377-379 
duration of courses, 377 
enrolment, 
equipment, 380 
finance, 
expenditure, 
cost per pupil, 381 
and industries, 378, 383 
practical training, 377-378 
research, 
student selection, 377, 380-382 
and Board of university examınation, 
school clusters 382 
science talent search project, 382 
special admission tests, 382 
teachers, 
qualifications, 377 
salaries, 379 
supply and demand, 379-380 
different states, 
teaching medium, 382-383 
wastage and stagnation, 381 369 


ENGINEERING Societies of Western Europe and the 
engineering technicians, 
definition, 372-373 
ENGLAND, 59 
administrators, educational 


salaries, 59 
ENGLISH language, 13-15, 197, 292-293, 382-383, 614(5). 


635-636(5) 
study and teaching, 13-15, 292-293 
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engineering education, 382-383 
higher ня level, 292-293 
I level, ne 
NGLISH teachers, 
ENROLMENT. 89-107, 147-182, 299-317, 624-627(S) 
and existing resources, 91-92 
and gifted children, 91 ї 
higher education Ісусі, 90-92, 299-317, 625($) 
and manpower planning, 89-107, 624-627(S) 
*irt output of educational institutions, 105, 626-627(5) 
ISI-LSE estimates, 92-96, 626(S) 
educational implications of, 97, 626(S) 
mapower planning machinery, 102-104-105, 626(S) 
student selection, 97-98 
vocationalization, 99 
financial implications of, 99 
national policy, 82-90, 624-625(S) 
school education level, 90 147-182, 625(S) 
primary, 90, 161-163 
secondary, 164-176, 625(S) 
higher, 97, 173-176 
lower, 97, 173 
EQUALIZATION, Educational, 5, 89-90, 92, 97, 108-143, 
164, 627-632(S) 
different districts, 126, 128-135, 136 
different states, 125-127 
factors for inequalities, 108-109 
measures for equalization (proposed), 
irt educational expenditure, 109 
tuition fees, 109, 627(S) 
higher education level, 112 
school level, 111-112 
pre-primary, 111 
primary, 111 
secondary, 111-112 
non-tuition costs, 113-114, 627-628(S) 
higher education level, 113 
school education level, 
primary, 113 
secondary, 113-114 
scholarships, 114-122, 628-630(S) 
higher education level, 115-1 16, 629(S) 
School education level, 
primary, 114 
secondary, 115 
vocational education, 1 18-120, 629(S) 
and special education, 123-125, 139-143, 630(S) 
mentally handicapped, 123 
physically handicapped, 123-125 
blind, 123 
deaf, 123 
socially handicapped 
scheduled tribes, 139-143 
and women’s education, 135-139, 631(S) 
EQUIPMENT 
engineering, 380 
scientific, 411-412 
EVALUATION see EXAMINATIONS 
EVALUATION units, 266 
EVENING colleges, 432 
EXAMINATIONS, 32, 244-247, 284-286, 290-291, 306, 
640-641 (5), 648 (5) 
external, 


school education level, 32, 244-247, 640-641(S) 
primary, 


higher, 244-245 
lower, 244 
secondary, 245-247 
higher education level, 284-286, 290-291, 648(S) 
and experimental schools, 247, 641(S) 
internal, 247-248 i 
EXPERIMENT in living, 17 
EXPERIMENTAL schools see SCHOOLS, Experimental 
EXPERIMENTS ae research see EDUCATIONAL 
researc 


* irt in relation to 


Е 


FACTUAL Survey of Junior Technical Schools (Planning 
Commission), 372 J 4 
FAILURE, Student, see WASTAGE and stagnation 
FINANCE, 464-514, 672-673(S) 
expenditure, 
expenditure by levels of education, 
higher education, 482-484, 506-513 
tentative estimates (1965-85), 482-484, 506-513 
colleges, 506-507 
Cost per pupil, 509-513 
scholarships, 509-513 
universities, 507-508 
school education, 474, 476, 479-482, 497-505 
tentative estimates (1965-85), 497-505 
pre-primary, 497-498 
primary, 
higher, 499-500 
lower, 498 
Secondary, 
higher, 501-502 
lower, 500 
expenditure by objects, 
tentative estimates, 485 
expenditure by sources, 471-473, 493-496, 672(S) 
federal level, 493-496 
State level, 494-496 
expenditure (total), 
tentative estimates (1965-85), 473-474, 672(S) 
different countries, 464 
measures for reduction, 486-487, 673(S) 
FINANCE Commission, 452 
FOLK high schools, 434 
FOOD and Agriculture, Ministry of, 362, 365 
agricultural extension services, 362, 363 
extension workers, 362 
farmers' study circles, 365 
FRANCE, 218, 405-408, 469, 485 
educational expenditure, 469, 485 
languages, 
study and teaching, 218 
scientific research 
expenditure 405-407 
manpower, 408 
FREEDOM in teaching see ACADEMIC freedom 
FREE MAN and Young Report, 406-407 
scientific education and research, 406-407 
FRENCH Revolution, 20 


G 


GANDHI, M.K., 2, 8, 11, 20-22, 208 
basic education, 8, 208 
curriculum, 208 
educated classes and the masses, 11 
Indian culture, 20 
GARDNER, J.W. (quoted), 462 
GENERAL education, 376 
and technical education, 376 
GERMANY (Federal Republic),11, 219, 369, 380, 405-408, 


educational expenditure, 469 
engineering education, 
curriculum, 380 
languages, 
study and teaching, 219 
national service, 11 
Scientific research, 
expenditure, 405.407 
manpower, 408 
GHANA, 405, 469 
educational expenditure, 469 
Scientific research, 
expenditure, 405 
GOA, Daman and Diu, 27, 31, 37 
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GOPALASWAMI, R.A., 102-104, 517-578 
manpower planning, 
irt enrolment, 102-104 
irt higher education, 517-578 
GOVERNA Resolution on Educational Policy (1913), 
higher Nen s 275 
GOVERNMENT schools see SCHOOLS, Gover: 
GRAM Shikshan Mohim, 427 MN 
GRAMSEVAK Training Centres, 362 
GRANIS-in-aid, 253-257, 330-333, 341-342, 491-493, 
654-655 (S) 
codes, 257 
colleges, 330-333 
private, 341-342 
and equalization principle, 493 
schools, private 253-256 
sources, 
federal level, 331 
state level, 331-333, 491-493 
local authorities, 491-492 
municipalities, 491-492, 673 (S) 
zila parishads, 491, 672-673 (S) 
universities, 331-332 
GREENERY Trust, 215-216 
GROUP singing, 150 
GUIDANCE see EDUCATIONAL guidance 
GUJARAT, 25, 111, 126, 140, 379, 448 
engineering education, 377 
finance, 
expenditure, 127 
higher education, 
colleges, 25-26, 37 
enrolment, 401 
school education, 
basic education, 
curriculum, 
crafts, 
agriculture, 448 
primary education, 
local authorities, 448 
higher, 
enrolment, 133 
structure, 25-26, 31, 37 
tuition fees, 111 
special education, 
socially handicapped, 
scheduled tribes, 140 
technical education, 
teachers, 379 
H 


HANDICAPPED children, education of, see under 
SPECIAL. education 
HARTOG Committee, 154 
primary education, | 
wastage and poring a 154 
HARVARD University, 
HEADMASTERS see PRINCIPALS and headmasters 
HEALTH services see “ae А welfare services 
HEILBRONER, Robert (quoted), 
HIGHER оС 5, 3536, 90-91, 274-347, 645-656(S) 
administration, 325-347, 653-656(S) 
academic freedom, 326, 330, 653-654(S) 
ino 326 
efinition, 
irt outside e EM system 328-330 
irt rescarch, 
irt student selection, 326, 328-329 
irt teachers, 3 6 
selection and appointment, 32 
irt teaching methods, 326 
within a university, 327-328 
within a university System, 3 
affiliation, 339-340, 655(S) ; 
and state governments, 33 
convocations, 337 
universities, central, 337 


_ universities, state, 337 
aims and objectives, 5, 288-289, 645-646(S) 
enrolment, 309-313 
colleges, 309-311, 651(S) 
irt location of affiliated colleges, 309 
irt size of colleges, 309-311, 651(S) 
universities, 299, 302, 304, 310, 312 
and manpower planning, 302-304 
finance, 330-334, 340-345, 654(S) 
financial accountability, 333-334 
grants-in-aid, 
federal level, 331 
state level, 331 
and affiliated colleges, 
government colleges, 340-341 
private colleges, 341-342 
and coordination machinery, 342-343 
Inter-University Board, 342-343 
University Grants Commission, 343-345 
laws and legislation, 336-339, 654-655(S) 
and manpower planning, 517-578 
part-time education, 308-309, 650-651(S) 
reorganization of, 35-36 
standards, 42-44 
structure, 29. 
student selection, 305-308, 650(S) 
selection machinery, 307-308 
Central Testing Organization, 308 
University Board of Admissions, 307-308 
student welfare services, 293-295, 649(S) 
administration, 295 
dormatories, 293 
guidance, 293 
health services programme, 293 
orientation for new students, 293-294 
student activities, 293 ‚ 
student organizations, and societies, 
295-296, 649-650(S) 
textbooks, 230 
universities, 
and adult education, 437-438 
development programmes, 277-278 
examinations, 284-286, 290-291 
executives, 
vice-chancellor, 334-336, 654(S) 
powers, 336 
selection and appointment, 334-336 
tenure, 336 
history, 275 
libraries, 287-288 
major universities scheme, 279-284, 646-647 (S) 
centres of advanced study, 
functions, 283-284, 647(S) 
and “ie Ур centres 284 
finance, qu der 
and other colleges and universities, 284-286, 
647-648 (S) 
student selection, 281-282 
teachers, 
selection and appointment , 282 
research, Dar TT 329, 653(S) 
teaching, 286, 
teaching medium, 291-293, 649(S) 
teaching methods, 290, 648(S) 
women's education, 313-314, 651 (S) 
co-education, 313 
Санс им 34 
enrolment, 
HIMACHAL PRADESH, 25, 27, 31, 37,379 
HINDI, 10, 14-16, 292, 451, 614(S) 
as library language, 15 
хаи атны сү 
official language, 
teaching medium, 14-16, 292, 614(S) 


НОСВЕМ, L., | 
scientific terminology, 495 
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HOME study courses see CORRESPONDENCE courses 
and schools 
HOYLE, Fred, 417 
HUNGARY, 405 
scientific research, 
expenditure, 405 
HUNTER Commission see INDIAN Education Commis- 
sion (1882) 


I 


ILLITERACY, 423-431, 665-666(S) 
literacy programmes, 423-431 
audio-visual aids, 430 
definition of, 425-426 
and economic and social development, 423 
literacy figures, 423 .- 
and mass communication, 
radio, 430 
television, 430 
planning, ) 
mass approach technique, 427-428 
selective approach technique, 426-427 
INDIAN Council of Agricultural Research 358, 
367,658(S) 
INDIAN Council of Child Welfare, 150 
pre-primary education, 150 
INDIAN Educational Service, 452, 458-459 
personnel selection and appointment, 458-459 
INDIAN Law Institute (New Delhi), 338 
INDIAN Education Commission ( 1882), 8 
vocational education, 8 
INDIAN Institutes of Technology, 354, 381, 385-386 
INDIAN Standards Institute, 236, 238, 352, 356, 365-366 
agriculture, 352, 356, 365-366 
buildings, school, 
cost, 236 
lay-outs, 238 
INDIAN Statistical Institute, 92, 381 
enrolment, я 
manpower requirements, 92, 381 
engineering, 381 
INDIAN Universities Act (1904), 275 
INDIAN Universities Commission (1902), 275 
INDIAN Veterinary Research Institute, 353 
INDONESIA, 219 
languages, 
study and teaching, 219 * 
INDUSTRIAL Development Act (UK), 383 
engineering education, 
and industries, 383 
INDUSTRIAL education, 433 
INDUSTRIAL Training Institutes, 369, 371-372 
INSTITUTE of. pue ам 
UTE of Applie anpower Research, 92, 10. 
381, 545, 548, 576 n : 4 
engineering education, 
wastage, 381 
manpower planning, 92, 104, 381 
irt higher education, 545, 548, 576 


О 


INTENSIVE agricultural district Programme, 365 


INTERNATIONAL Team on Teachers and Curricula in 


State Boards of Teacher Education, 71 
INTERNATIONAL understanding, 17 sed 3 
CULTURAL education 8. re GIO. INTER 


INTER-University Board, 326-330, 342-343, 345-347, 
(S) 


academic freedom, 326-330, 346-347 
and convocation functions, 342-343. 


functions, 342-343 
scientific education, 
textbooks, 404 "- 
and State University Grants Commission, 345 
IQBAL (quoted) 21 | 
education and secularism, 21 
E 220 
anguages, 
dy and teaching, 220 
IRELAND, 220 
languages, Р 
study and teaching, 220 
РА. 220 
languages, 
pem teaching, 220 
ITALY, 220, 405 
languages, 
Pra and teaching, 220 
scientific research, 
expenditure, 405 


J 


JAMMU and Kashmir, 25-26, 31, 37, 81-82, 126-127, 
133, 140, 401 
finance, 


expenditure, 127 
higher education, 
colleges, 
structure, 25-26, 37 
enrolment, 401 
school education 
primary education, 
higher, 
enrolment, 133 
structure, 25-26, 31, 37 
teacher education, 81-82 
special education 
socially-handicapped, 
Scheduled tribes, 140 
JAPAN, 11-13, 102, 220, 337, 434, 466, 469, 485 
correspondence courses and schools, 434 
educated manpower, 102 
finance, 
educational expenditure (total), 466, 469, 485 
languages, 
study and teaching, 220 
national service, 11-12 
teaching medium, 13 
university convocation functions, 337 
JHA, V.S., 453 
educational administration, 
Concurrent List controversy, 453 
JOINT Teachers’ Councils, 65 
functions, 65 
JORDAN, 220 
languages, 
study and teaching, 220 
JUNIOR technical Schools, 372 


K 


KABIR, 22 
KALE Committee (1937), 492 
grants-in-aid, 492 
KAPITZA, P., 414 
Scientific education and research, 414 
KENA upanishad, 22 
KERALA, 25-26, 31, 37, 111, 126-127, 140,180, 233, 
235, 379, 401, 463 
finance, 
expenditure, 127 
higher education 
colleges, 
structure, 25-26, 37 
enrolment 401 
laws and legislation, 
Education Act, 463 


INDEX 


school education, 
primary level, 
higher, 
enrolmeni, 133 
lower, 
class size, 233, 235 
secondary, 180 
structure, 25-26, 31, 37 
special education, 
socially handicapped children, 
scheduled tribes, 140 
technical education, 
teachers, 379 
KERALA University, 16 
Hindi, 
study and teaching, 16 
KHADI and Village Industries Commission, 371, 427 
KHER Committee, 447-448 
educational administration, 
primary education level, 
local authorities, 447-448 
KIRPAL, РМ., 453 
educational administration, 
Concurrent List controversy, 453 
KUNZRU, H.N., 206 
physical education, 
curriculum, 
integrated physical education scheme, 206 
KURUKSHETRA University (Punjab), 72 
teacher education, 72 


L 


LABORATORY schools, see SCHOOLS, Demonstration 
LABOUR and Employment, Ministry of, 371, 433 
industrial training institutes, 371 
workers' education, 433 
LABOUR and Social Welfare Camps, 12 
LACCADIVE, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands, 25, 27, 31 
LAND-GRANT Colleges see COLLEGES, Land-grant 
LANGUAGE laboratories, 74,232-233 
LANGUAGES, 9-10, 14-15, 191-197, 217-233, 292-293, 
613-614(S), 635-636(S) 
study and teaching, 9-10, 14-15 
higher education level, 292-293 
school education level, 
different countries, 217-223 
different languages, 14-15, 217-223 
LAW Courts, 
and universities, 338 
LEBANON, 405 
Б — 
expenditure, 
LIBRARIES, 40, 53, 263, 288, 354, 429, 436-437, 666-667(S) 
adult education, 436-437 
agricultural education, 354 
higher education level, 40, 287-288 
aims and objectives, 288 
expenditure, 288 
functions, 287-288 
and library programmes, 429 
school education level, 
librarians, 
salaries, 53 
school complex, 263 
LIBRARIES, Mobile, 
rural primary school, 486 
LIBYA 


а 220 т 
LOCAL authorities, and EDUCATIONAL adminis- 


tration 1 
1 of Economics(LSE), manpower planning, 
mem omo 92, 352, 356, 365-366, 381 i 
icultural education, 
S ecialisa, 352, 356, 365-366 
engineering education, 381 
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LONDON University, 275 
LUCKNOW University, 275, 330 
academic freedom 
irt teachers, 
selection and appointment, 330 
LUNCHES, School, 150, 238 
LUXEMBURG, 405 
scientific research 
expenditure, 405 


MACHLUP, 24 
School year, 24 
MADHYA PRADESH, 25-26, 31, 37, 81-82, 111, 126- 
127, 133, 180, 233, 235, 330, 341, 372, 379, 401 
448 


finance, 
expenditure, 127 
higher education, 330, 341 
academic freedom, 
irt teachers, 
selection and appointment, 330 
colleges, 
structure, 25-26, 37 
enrolment, 401 
school education 
primary level, 
higher, 
enrolment, 133 
local authorities, 448 
lower, 
class size, 233, 235 
secondary level, 180 
structure, 25-26, 31, 37 
teacher education, 81-82 
tuition fees, 111 
special education, 
socially handicapped children, 
scheduled tribes, 140 
technical education, 
junior technical schools, 372 
teachers, 379 
MADRAS, 25, 31, 37, 60-61, 81-82, 111, 126-127, 14 
232, 256, 372, 379, 448, 492 
finance, а 
expenditure, 127 
grants-in-aid, 492 
higher education, 
colleges 
structure, 25-26, 37 
teachers, 
old-age provision, 
triple-benefit scheme, 61 
school education, 
primary level, 
higher, 
enrolment, 133 
local authorities, 448 
lower, 
class-size, 233, 235 
special programmes, 149 
secondary level, 180 2 
structure, 25-26, 31, 37 
teacher education, 81-82 
кнн кӯ 
old-age provision, 
triple-benefit scheme, 60-61 
tulum n 111 
special education, * 
i socially handicapped children, 
scheduled tribes, 140 
teaching aids and devices, 232 
technical education, 
junior technical schools, 372 
teachers, 379 
MADRAS University, 275 
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MAHARASHTRA, 25-26, 31-37, 126-127, 149, 156-157 
341, 359, 401, 427, 448 
adult education, 427 
basic education, 


agriculture, 359 
educational research, 
wastage and stagnation, 156-157 
engineering education, 377 
finance, 
expenditure, 127 
higher education, 


ges, 
Structure, 25-26, 37 
enrolment, 401 
school education, 
primary level, 133, 176, 448 
higher, 133 
enrolment, 133 
local authorities, 448 
secondary level, 180, 359 
curriculum, 359 
structure, 25-26, 31, 37 
tuition fees, 311 
special education, џ 
socially handicapped children, 
scheduled tribes, 140 
technical education 
teachers, 379 
technical high schools, 372 
LA Mandal, 149 
Pre-primary education, 149 у 
MALAVIYA, Madan Mohan (Pandit), 275 
MANIPUR, 27, 31, 37, 379 
MANJIRI (vocational schools), 359 
MANPOWER Planning £? 107402403523 576.62 
) 


enrolment, 89-107 
irt higher education, 102-105, 302-305, 523-576 
development plan, 523-576 
administration, 566-578 
federal, 568-578 
and state relations, 567-569 
educational inflation, 531-542 
enrolment of students, 561-562 


nce, 
expenditure (direct), 562-565 
sources of, 563-565 
federal, 563-565 
private agencies, 563-565 
state, 563-565 
: tuition fees, 563-565 
higher educated manpower Stock, 542-552 
and employment categories, 543 
major occupational categories, 543-552 
Corporate managerial manpower, 544, 549-552 
engineering manpower, 544, 547-549 
Public administrative manpower, 544, 549-552 
; Selentific and technical manpower, 544, 549 
higher educational cohorts (out-turn of), 
different types, 555-558 
and higher educated manpower cohorts, 554-555 
Professional Specialized education, 558-559 
CIN professional specialized education, 558-559 


examinations, 246 
МАТИ ЕЗ, 1 
С$, 199-200, 410-411 
textbooks, 230 oe 
THUR, M.V., 452 
finance, 452 
MEDIUM of education see TEACHING medium 


METHODS of teachi 
MEXICO, 22] caching see TEACHING methods 


languages, 
study and teaching, 221 
MIXED schools see CO-EDUCATION 
MOBILE libraries scc LIBRARIES, Mobile 


MODEL Act Committee (1964), 52-53 


higher education level, 
teachers, 2 
selection and appointment, 52-53 ; 
MORAL education see RELIGIOUS and moral education. 
MORT, Paul 
teaching methods, 227 
MOSCOW University, 281. 
MULTIPLE-CLASS teaching, 235 
MULTIPURPOSE high schools, 186-187, 359-360 
curriculum, 186-187, 359-360 
agriculture, 359-360 
MYSORE, 25-26, 31, 37, 60, 111, 178, 180, 233, 235, 379; 
401, 434, 448 
finance 
expenditure, 127 
higher education, 
colleges, 
structure, 25-26, 37 
enrolment, 401 
rural education, 
vidyapeeths, 434 
school education, 
primary level, 
higher, 
enrolment, 133 
local authorities, 448 
lower, 
class size, 233, 235 
secondary level, 180 
structure, 25-26, 31, 37 
teacher education, 81-82 
teachers, 
old-age provision, 
__. triple-benefit scheme, 60 
tuition fees, 111. 
technical education, 
teachers, 379 


N 


NAGALAND, 25, 27, 31, 37, 81, 448 
NANAK (Guru), 22 
NATIONAL and social integration, 2-3 
NATIONAL Awards for School Teachers, 65-66, 621(S) 
NATIONAL Board of School Education, 248, 268 
NATIONAL Cadet Corps (NCC), 12-13 
NATIONAL Central Library (Delhi), 436 
NATIONAL Council for Women’s Education, 207-208 
curriculum, 
differentiation, 207-208 
NATIONAL Council of Educational Research and Training, 
67, 69, 186, 230, 267, 404, 455, 487, 669-670(S) 
and Central Institute of Education, 455 
composition, 455 
constitution, 455 
and school education, 
curriculum, 
subject teachers’ associations, 186 
textbook production, 230 
educational research programme, 487 
scientific education, 404 
and higher education, 
colleges, regional, 455 
NATIONAL Committee on Women's Education, 64, 175 
Women teachers, 64 
NATIONAL Council of Home Studies, 436 
Correspondence Courses and schools, 436 
NATIONAL Dairy Rescarch Institute, 353 
NATIONAL education see BASIC education 
NATIONAL Employment Service, 
tional guidance, 239 
NATIONAL income per capita, 2 
NATIONAL Institute of Basic Education, 69 
teacher education, 
por level, 
extension services, 69 
NATIONAL Institute of Sciences, 417 
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PANANDIKAR, S., 195 
З ДО пшр formula, 195 
Raj Institutions, 448 
PARENT-TEACHER associations, 243 
guidance, 243 
PARIS University, 281 
PART-TIME education, Ce 59-160, 162, 174-175, 374, 
432-434, 617(S), 
adult education, 432, 434 ane 
polytechnical education, 374 
school education, 
primary level, 
higher, 160 
lower, 159-160 
secondary level, 
higher, 174-175 
curriculum, 175 
enrolment, 175 
teacher education in-service, 84-85 
teachers, 69 
women’s education, 175-176 
PERSONNEL Record Cards, 244 
PHILIPPINES, 11, 222, 405 
languages, 
study and teaching, 222 
national service, 11 
scientific research, 


NATIONAL Integration Council, 13-14 
NATIONAL Seminar on Adult Education, 438 
NATIONAL Laboratories, 
scientific research, 403 
NATIONAL Sample Survey, 93 
NATIONAL Service Committee, 11 
NATIONAL phish ER for Educational Administrators, 


composition, 461 
functions, 461-462 
NATIONAL Union of Teachers (UK), 64 
NEHRU, Jawaharlal, 17, 21, 274 
higher education, 
aims and objectives, 274 
international understanding, 17 
« NEIGHBOURHOOD school system, 251, 256-257, 643 (5) 
NETHERLANDS, 221, 405-408 
languages, 
study and teaching, 221 
scientific research, 
expenditure, 405-407 
manpower, 408 
NEW education, see BASIC education 
NEW Zealand, 221-405 
languages, 
study and teaching, 221 
scientific research, 


expenditure, 405 expenditure, 405 
NIGERIA, 469 у PHYSICAL education, 205, 206, 262, 263, 266, 637(S) 
educational expenditure, 469 school level, 262, 263 
NORTH Eastern Frontier Agency (NEFA), 27, 31, 37, 426 curriculum, 205, 206 
NORWAY, 11, 221, 405 supervision, 
languages, 4 special inspectorates, 266 
study and teaching, 221 PHYSICAL Science Study Committee (U.S.) 227 
national service, 11 PLANNING Commission, 104, 236, 381 
scientific research, buildings, school 
expenditure, 405 } cost, 236 
NUFFIELD Science Foundation, 396 engineering education, 
NUTRITION Advisory Committee, 2 wastage, 381 
manpower estimates, 
о Standing Committee on Manpower, 104 
PLURAL CLASS teaching, see MULTIPLE CLASS 
ORISSA, 25, 26, 31, 37, 49, 60, 111; 126, 127, 140, 176, teaching : 
233, 235, 448 POLAND, 222, 405 
finance, languages, ; 
expenditure, 127 study and teaching, 222 
higher education, scientific research, 
expenditure, 405 


colleges, 


structure, 25-26, 37 


school education, 176 


primary level, 
higher, 
enrolment, 133 
local authorities, 448 
lower, 
class size, 233, 235 
structure, 25, 26, 31, 37 
teacher education, 81, 82 
teachers, 
retirement age, 60 
salaries, 4 
tuition fees, 111, 112 


special education, 


socially handicapped children, 
scheduled tribes, 140 


technical education, 


teachers, 379 


OSMANIA University, 275 
OXFORD University, 275, 281 


P 


PAKISTAN, 221,405,469 
educational expenditure, 469 


languages, ) 
AM and teaching, 221 

scientific research, 
expenditure, 405 


POLYTECHNICAL education, 211-216, 374-375, 659 (S) 
curriculum, 211-216, 375 
special provision for girls, 375 
work-experience, 211-216 
and industries, 374 i 
part-time education, 374 4 
teachers, |. 
qualifications, 374 
salaries, 374-375 
teaching, 374 
POLYTECHNICAL schools, 374, 375, 358-359, 368 
agricultural, 358-359, 368 
equipment, 374 
location of, 374 
PONDICHERRY, 27, 31, 37, 379 ; 
POST-WAR Plan for Educational Development (1944), 
149, 358, 476 


pre-primary education, 149 
primary education, 
ran pre 416 ay 
technical education, 
PRE-PRIMARY education, 148-150, 632(S) 
activities, programme, | WA 
handwork and artistic activities, 150 
learning activities, 150 
manual activities, 150 
physical training, 150 
play activities, 150 
self-service activities, 150 
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aims and objectives, 148 
development plan (1966-85), 
children’s play centres, 150 
development centres, 
district level, 149 
state level, 149 
Madras scheme, 149-150 j 
PRE-SCHOOL education see PRE-PRIMARY education 
PRIMARY education see under SCHOOL education 
PRINCIPALS and headmasters, 262 


<. 262 
ers, 
Mie, 262 
PRIVY Councils (UK), 339 
and higher education, 339 
PRODUCTIVITIY, 6-7 
and education, 6-7, 613(S) 
PROGRAMMED teaching, 74 
PUBLIC Accounts Committee (UK), 333-334 
higher education, 
finance, 333-334 
PUBLIC schools, 5-6, 10-11 
PUBLIC Service Commission, 53 
higher education, 
colleges, government, 
teachers, К я 
selection and appointment, 53 
PUNJAB, 25, 26, 81, 82, 126, 127, 178, 202, 233, 235, 379, 
401, 448 
finance, 
expenditure, 127 
higher education, 
colleges, 
structure, 25, 26, 37 
enrolment, 401 
school education 
primary level, 
higher, 133, 178 
enrolment, 133 
local authorities, 448 
lower, 
class size, 233, 235 
structure, 25, 26, 31, 37 
teacher education, 81, 82, 202 
curriculum, 202 
tuition fees, 111 
technical education, 379 
teachers, 379 f 
PUPIL-Teacher ratio see CLASS size 
PUPIL-TEACHERS see under TEACHER education 


Q 


Questioning, 246 
examinations, 246 


R 


RADHAKRISHNAN Report see UNIVERSITY 
Education Commission 
RADIO in education, 74, 232 
RAJASTHAN, 25, 26, 31, 37, 126, 127, 140, 176, 178, 233, 
235, 341, 401, 448 
finance, 
expenditure, 127 
higher education, 
colleges, 25, 26, 37, 341 
administration, 341 
structure, 25, 26, 37 
enrolment, 401 
school education, 
Primary level, 
higher, 133, 178 
enrolment, 133 


local authorities, 448 
lower, 176, 233, 235 
class size, 233, 235 
structure, 25, 26, 31, 37 
teacher education, 81-82 
tuition fees, 111 
special education, 
scheduled tribes, 140 
technical] education, 
teachers, 379 
RAJASTHAN University, 334, 437 
adult education 
Department of Adult Education, 437 
higher edv cation, 
administration, 
vice-chancellor, 
selection and appointment, 334 
RAMANA (Maharishi), 22 
RAMANUJAM, 240 
RAMANUJAM Institute of Mathematics (Madras), 410 
RAO, V.K.R.V. (quoted) 
illiteracy, 423 
RELIGIOUS and moral education, Әл eis 615(S), 
W 


higher education level, 19-21 

school level, 19-21, 206-207 
RENUKA Ray School Health Committee, 238 
REVIEW Committee on Education, 76 

teacher education, 

post-graduate level, 
curriculum, 76 

RUSSELL, Bertrand (quoted), 326 


$ 


SARGENT plan see POST-WAR Plan for Educational 
Development (1944) 
SCHOLARSHIPS, ЫРЫ 114-123, 257, 272, 282, 628- 
3 


higher education level, 115-118, 120-121, 629(S) 
amount of, 116 
loan scholarships, 120-121, 629-630(S) 
major universities scheme, 282 
national scholarships, 116-118, 629(S) 
university scholarships, 118, 629 
school education level, 97, 257, 272, 628(S) 
primary level, 114, 628(S) 
scholarships for common schools, 257 
secondary level, 115, 628 
vocational education, 118-120, 629(S 
SCHOOL building see BUILDINGS, School 
“SCHOOL complex, 43-44, 263-264, 617,(S) 644(S) 
SCHOOL education, 13-16, 35, 38-40, 53, 80-81, 90-91, 95, 
d Я м 370-371. 
h 5 , 497-505, 623- 
agricultural, 351-361 * 
primary, 359-360 
‚ Secondary, 359-361 
buildings, school, 236-238 
children, gifted, 43-91, 240-241 
class size, 233-235, 481 
compulsory primary education, 80, 90, 95, 151-1 54,162, 
j 164, 426, 481 
curriculum, 183-223 
primary, 
higher, 187-188 
lower, 187-188 
secondary, 
higher, 189-190 
lower, 188-189 
educational administration, 249-273 
educational guidance, 238-239 
educational research, 98, 224, 240 
secondary level, 98, 224, 240 
educational structure, 24-25 
enrolment, 90, 147-182 
Primary, 90, 151-163 
secondary, 164-176 


=“ 
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higher, 97, 173-176 
lower, 97, 173 
examinations, 32, 244-247 
external, 
primary, 
higher, 244-245 
lower, 244 
‚ secondary, 245-247 
internal, 247-248 
finance, 
expenditure, 
tentative estimates (1965-85), 497-505 
pre-primary, 497-498 
primary, 
higher, 499-500 
lower, 498 
secondary, 
higher, 501-502 
lower, 500 
languages, 
study and teaching, 14-15, 217-223 
libraries, 53, 263, 486 
lunches, school, 150, 238 
part-time education, 
primary, 
higher, 160 
lower, 159-160 
secondary, 
_ higher, 174-175 
physical education, 205-206, 262-263, 266 
scholarships, 97, 272 
» school complex, 43-44, 263-264, 644(S) 
school year, 38-40 
schools, Ashram, 141 
schools, demonstration, 81 
schools, experimental, 247-248 
scientific education, 197-200 
standards, 41-42, 257-260, 267-268 
student selection, 97-98 
secondary, 
higher, 97-98 
lower, 97 
supervision and supervisors, 225-226, 260-266 
teachers, 46-66 
teaching aids ana devices, 43, 232-233 
teaching medium, 13-16 
teaching methods, 
technical education, 
tests and measurements, 244-245, 247 
textbooks, 229-232 
vocational education, 98-99, 172-173, 370-371 
curriculum, 370-371 
secondary, 
higher, 98-99 
lower, 98, 172-173 
wastage and stagnation, 42, 154-161, 246 
SCHOOL Health Committee, 238 
SCHOOL Mathematics Study Group, 200 
curriculum, 
mathematics, 200 
SCHOOL meals see LUNCHES, School 
SCHOOL year, 38-40 
working days, 38-39 
academic calendar (proposed), 38-39, 
working hours, 38, 40 
SCHOOLS, 
classification of, 259 
scH DOLS, гт ЛЕЛ 
OOLS, Ashram, 
SCHOOLS, Common, 10, 256-257, 613(S), 643(S) 
SCHOOLS, Demonstration, 81 
SCHOOLS, Experimental, 247-248, 641(S) 
curriculum freedom, 247-248 
SCHOOLS, Private, 272-273 
SCHOOLS, Special, 125, 242 
SCHOOLS, Unrecognized, 273 
SCIENCE and religion, 7 


SCIENCE Council of Japan, 420 
SCIENCE education see SCIENTIFIC education 
SCIENCE laboratories, 40, 43 
SCIENCE Policy Resolution (1958), 269 
SCIENCE Research Council, 417 
SCIENTIFIC Advisory Committee, 418 
and national science policy, 418, 664-666(S) 
SCIENTIFIC education, 6-7, 388-405, 411-412, 613(S), 
636(S), 663-665(S) 
equipment, 411-412, 663-664(S) 
and general principles, 389-396, 651(S) 
higher education, 
and abstraction, 396-397 
curriculum, 402-403 
different states, 397-401 
enrolment, 397-401 
expenditure, 
cost per pupil, 
different countries, 392-394 
and national productivity, 
importance of, 389 
and Indian culture, 396 
laboratories, 390, 402 
part-time education, 404 
quality education programme, 390-392 
selective approach, 391 
regional imbalances, 400 
terminology, 405 
textbooks, 2, 404 
school level, 197-200, 636(S) 
primary, 198 
curriculum, 198 
teaching methods, 200 
secondary, 
- curriculum, 198-199 
textbooks, 230 
SCIENTIFIC Manpower Committee Report(1947), 269, 383 
technical education, 369 
engineering education, 
practical training scheme, 383 
SCIENTIFIC research, 6, 405-407, 415-420, 662-663(S) 
and brain drain, 416-417, 664(S) 
expenditure, 405-407 . 
and gifted children, 416-418 ee. 
and independent research laboratories, 415-416 
and national science policy, 418-419 
and science academy, 419-420 
and universitics, 408-410, 663(S) 
SCOTLAND, 28 
educational structure, 28 у 
SECONDARY education see under SCHOOL education 


SECONDARY Education Commission, 24, 67, 71, 186, 
224, 239, 243 ” 


secondary education, 
curriculum, 
multipurpose schools, 186 
educational guidance, 239 
examinations, 342 
structure, 24 
teacher education, 67 И 
State Boards of Teacher Education, 71 
teaching methods, 224 
SECULARISM, 20-21 
and education, 20-21 ) 
SEGREGATION іп education, 5-6, 10 
SEITZ, F., 280 
higher education, 280 
SHAPOVALENKO, S.G., 211-216 
USSR, М 
polytechnical education, 
work-experience, 211-216 
SHILS, Edward (quoted), 277 
SINGLE-TEACHER schools, 235, 263 
SMALL Scale Industries Scheme, 376 
ЭМЕ CHE ЫН Dae 370 
tional education, 
SOCIAL and national service, 12-13, 203-205, 613(S) 
higher education level, 12-13 
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school level, 12, 203-205 
curriculum, 203-205 
Primary, 12 
Seco , 
SOCIAL education, 7, 17-19 
SOCIAL sciences, 200-201 
SOCIAL service, 203-205, 637(S) 
SOCIAL studies, 200-201, 636(S) 
SOCIAL trends, 17-19 
and education, 17-19 
SOCIAL work, 375 
SOVIET Academy of Sciences, 396 
SPAD, 222 
anguages, 
study and teaching, 222 
SPECIAL education, 43, 123-125, 139-143, 162, 242-243, 
630-631 (S) 
categories of children, 
mentally handicapped, 123-124, 241-242 
slow learners, 242 
under-achiever, 242 
orthopaedically handicapped, 123-124 
physícally handicapped, 
blind, 123-124 
deaf, 123-124 
socially handicapped, 64, 139-143, 162 
denotified tribes, 139 
scheduled tribes, 139-143, 162, 631(S) 
primary level, 141 
different states, 140 
higher education level, 141-142, 328 
secondary level, 141 
teachers, 64-621(S) 
Speech handicapped, 125 
and guidance, 243 
research. 125 
SPECIAL schools, see SCHOOLS, Special 
SRI Prakasa Committee, see COMMITTEE on Religious 
and Moral Education 
STAGNATION see WASTAGE and stagnation 
STANDARDS, 34, 36, 41-42, 87-88, 267, 6175) 
criteria for evaluation of, 41 
and duration of courses, 34 
and federal role, 267 
improvement measures (suggested), 41-42, 87-88, 267-268 
school level, 
development programme, 257-260 
primary education, 267 
secondary education, 267 
and state role, 267 ^ 
teacher education, 87-88 
types of, 267 
expected, 267 
accomplished, 267 
projected, 267 ” 
STANDING Committee оп Manpower, 104 
STANDING Committee on Teacher Education, 76 
teacher education, 
curriculum, 76 
STATE Boards of School Education, 56, 184-186, 243, 
И 246-247, 249, 267, 269-270, 645(5) 
administration, 249 
composition, 
chairman, 
selection and appointment, 269 
curriculum, 184-185 
examinations, 243, 246-247 
external, 246-247 
functions, 269-270 
standards, 267 
teachers, | } 
qualifications, 56 
STATE Boards of Secondary Education, 
examinations, 245, 291 й 
STATE Boards of Teacher Education, 76, 270 


teacher education, 


curriculum, 76 
examinations, 270 
STATE Bureaux of Guidance, 238-239 
STATE Committees on Manpower, 105 
STATE Councils of Education, 456-457 
composition, 456 
м ts, 33, 150, 160, 173-174 
STATE Education Departments, 33, s к -174, 
190, 229, 231-234, 236-237, 241, 
256, 260-261, 265, 339, 456-457, 
460, 463, 67/ (s) 
functions, 260-261, 456-457, 460, 463 
higher education, 
administration, 
affiliation, 339 
personnel, 
education, 460 
salaries, 460 
school education, 
buildings, school, 236-237 
Curriculum, 190 
classroom size, 233-234 
finance, 
grants-in-aid, 256 
gifted children, 190, 241 
pre-primary education, 150 
primary education, 
wastage and stagnation, 160 
structure, 33 
supervision, 265 
recognition of schools, 265 
teaching aids and devices, 232 
textbooks production, 229, 231-232 
vocational education, 173-174 
STATE Education Secretariat, 457 
composition, 457 
Education Secretary vs. Director of Education, 457 
STATE Education Ministers" Conference (1964), 28 
School year, 
length, 28 
STATE Educational Service, 459-460, 671(S) 
personnel, 
selection and appointment, 459-460 
STATE Evaluation Organizations, 184, 244-245, 249, 
| 268-269 
curriculum, 
research, 184, 243 
examinations, 243-244 
functions, 268-269 
and standards, 245, 267 
STATE Evaluation Units, 243, 268 
STATE Institutes of Education, 56, 69-70, 149, 184, 244, 
261, 265-266, 461, 487, 644(S) 
administrators, 
, education in-service, 461 
aims and objectives, 261 
curriculum, 
research, 184 
extension services, 69 
functions, 266 
higher education level, 
research, 487 
school education, 
pre-primary, 
development centres, 
_ functions, 149 
Primary, 
examinations, 244 
teacher education, 70 
Е 
Selection and appointment, 56 
STATE Public Service Commissions, 330 
higher education, 
qs) $ 
selection an appointment, 330 
ae -А., (quoted) 403 
лепи бес ucation and research, 
TUDENT aid, 121, 630(S) жа 
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day study centres, 121 i i 
donate ae "pi deen cones level, 76-77 
transport facilities, 121 duration of courses, 72, 623(S) 
STUDENT cooperatives, 232 examinations, 73-74, 270 
textbooks distribution, 232 expansion measures, 81-84 
STUDENT organizations and societies, 295-296 extension services, 69 
higher education,295.296 higher education level, 85-87, 624(S) 
STUDENT selection, 91, 97-98, 281-282, 305-308, 326, pupil-teachers, 77-78 
у 1 328-329 qualifications, 77-78 
engineering education, 377, 380-382 primary, 79 
higher education level, 97-98, 305-308, 326, 328-329 secondary, 77-78 
major universities scheme, 281-282 and ‘schools, 69-70, 622(S) 
selection methods, 306-307 and special courses and programmes, 72, 74 
school level, standards, 87-88, 624(S) 
secondary, 97-98 federal role, 87-88 
higher, 97-98 structure, 72 
lower, 97 teaching methods, 73-74, 622(S) 
technical education, 382 and universities, 68-70, 622(S) 
STUDENT teachers see under TEACHER education and TEACHER education in service, 84-86, 263, 266, 624(S) 
its sub-heading pupil-teachers curriculum, 85 
STUDENT welfare services, 293-295 and school complex, 263 
higher education level, TEACHER educators, 74, 78, 266 
administration, | education, 74 
co-curricular activities, 295 education in service, 266 
day study centres, 121 primary level, 
dormatories, 294 qualifications, 78-79 
guidance and counselling, 295 Salaries, 79 
health service, 294 secondary level, 
school level, qualifications, 77 
health service, 238 salaries, 77 
see also STUDENT aid a Б - 
STUDY Group on Classroom Science Films TEMO EIE: гй ce беен 
Report on Teaching, 233 housing, 62 
SUBJECT inspectors, 266 major Universities 
SUBJECT teachers associations, 65, 186 national awards, 65-66 
SUDAN, 222 old-age provision, 48-50, 60-61, 620(S) 
languages, ; triple-benefit scheme, 1 
study and teaching, 222 different states, 60 
SUPERVISION and supervisors, 225-226, 260-265, 271- principle of parity, 48-50 
m | 272, 643-644(5) school education level, 
and administration, 264-265 government schools, 49 
school level, non-government schools, 49 
criteria for supervision, 259 higher education level, 48-50 
and standards, 271-272 promotions, 57-619(S) 
state level, 265-266 higher education level, 57, 620(S) 
district level 260-265 school level, 57, 619-620(S) 
supervisor, 262, 264-265 retirement age, 60 
education-in-service, 265 i different states, 60 
SUPERVISORS see under SUPERVISION and supervisors salaries, 48-58, 617-619(S) 
SUPREME Court (India), 338 different states, 48-49 
SWEDEN, 11, 222, 405, 434 different countries, 58 
correspondence courses and schools, 434 higher education level, 52-53 


irt living costs, 57-58, 620(S) 


languages, 
tudy national scales, 48-49 


study and teaching, 222 
national service, 11 revision of, 50-51 
scientific research, school level, 53-56 | 
expenditure, 405 selection and appointment, 
SWITZERLAND, 405 higher education level, 53,284-285, 289 


scientific research, colleges, govt. 53 
expendit Huy major universities scheme, 282-283 
SYED Ahmed Khan (Sir), 275 school education level, 56-57 
local authority schools, 56 
non-government schools, 56-57 


schools,govt. 56 
TALENTED children see CHILDREN, Gifted service conditions, 61-62, 620-621(S) 
TAGORE, Rabindranath, 13, 240 d расе о 
teaching medium, 13 н И 
о 624248), teacher welfare services, 58,620(S) 
Been ТЕ и TEACHERS associations, 64-65, 70 
reori i tions, 
а i ACHERS colleges, 71, 77-81, 84, 239, 621(S) 
me genae THA ыр thn d 
bon об guidance 
red N S location, 84 
s 


А 7 level, 
е М —Ó 3 pupil-teachers, 79-81 
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Qualifications, 79-81 
teacher-educators, 79-81 
> 78-89 
secondary level, 
Pupil-teachers, 77-78 
qualifications, 77-78 
teacher educators, 77 
qualifications. 77 
Salaries, 77 
size of, 84 
upgrading of, 71 
TEACHERS unions see TEACHERS associations 
TEACHERS, Women, 63-64 
TEACHING aids and devices, 43, 232, 233, 431 
adult education, 431 
school level, 43, 232-233 
school complex, 43 


TEACHING medium, 13-16, 197, 282-283, 291-293, 
13-614(S) 


higher education, 13-16, 291-293 
English, 14-15, 292-293 
Hindi, 14-16, 292 
Urdu, 15, 292 
school level, 13-16, 197 
English, 14-15, 197 
Hindi, 14-16 
Urdu, 15 
technical education, 382-383, 660(S) 

TEACHING methods, 43, 224-228, 290 
higher education, 290 
school education, 43, 224-228 

and class size, 233-235 
and dynamic educational System, 225-227 
and research, 224-225 
and teachers, 224-227 
academic freedom, 225-226 
education, 226 
and teachers colleges, 226 

TEAM teaching, 226. 

TECHNICAL education, 369-388, 658-661(S) 
administration, 384-386, 661 (5 
Correspondence courses and schools, 384, 661(S) 
and general education, 370 
and industries, 370, 383-384, 669(S) 
and manpower requirements, 381-386, 660(S) 
and professional societies, 384, 661(S) 
school level, 370-376 

part-time education, 376 
technicians, 
practical training, 383 
student selection, 382 
teaching medium, 382-383 
wastage and stagnation, 373, 375, 381 

TECHNICAL high schools, 372 
curriculum, 372 
duration of courses, 372 

TECHNICIANS 
training, 372-375 

courses of study, 373 
criticism of, 373 
TS and measurements, 244-245, 247 

TEXTBOOKS, 229-232, 404, 431, 638(S) 
adult education, 431 
different subjects, 

Citizenship, 230 
history, 230 
mathematics, 230 
‚ science, 230 
higher education level, 230 
school level, 
multiple choice of, 231 
and national integration, 230 
nationalization, 229 
federal level, 229-230 
state level, 229-232 
revision of, 231 « 


and teachers’ guides, 232 
writing of, 229-231 
scientific education, 230, 404 
TELEVISION, 224 
teaching, 224 
Е АПАМР, 223 
а ages, Р 
E and teaching, 223 
TINBERGEN formula, 99 
TRANSFERS and postings 
School education, 
primary, 253 
TRIPLE-BENEFIT scheme, 60-61 
different states, 60 
TRIPURA, 27, 31, 37, 379 
TURKEY, 223, 469 
educational expenditure, 469 
languages, 
study and teaching, 223 


U 


UNION of Soviet Socialist Republics, 24, 58, 211-216, 
223, 230-231, 302, 337, 384, 408, 415, 460, 485 


adult education, 427 
curriculum 
work-experience 211-216 
finance 
expenditure, 466, 469, 485 
higher education, 302 
Convocation functions, 337 
textbooks, 230-231 
languages, 
study and teaching, 223 
school education, 
school year, 24 
scientific research, 
expenditure, 460, 415 
manpower, 408 
teachers, 
salaries, 58 
vocational and technical education, 
correspondence courses, 384 
UNITED Arab Republic 
languages, 
study and teaching, 223 
UNITED Kingdom, 11, 28, 30, 182, 230, 237-238, 302, 
‹ 333-334, 376, 390, 392, 405-408, 466, 469, 485 
buildings, school 
Cost, 237 
Continuing education, 376 
€ducational research, 390 
educational structure, 28 
nance, 
„expenditure, 466, 469, 485 
higher education, 230, 281, 302 
textbooks, 230 
languages, 
study and teaching, 223 
national service, 11 
school education, 
buildings, 237-238 
location, 182 
tuition fees, 112 
scientific education, 
Cost per pupil, 392 
Scientific research, 
expenditure, 405-407 
manpower, 408 


UNITED Kingdom Committee of Vice-Chancellors, 342 
functions, 342 


UNITED Kingdom ite P. ical Education, 
(1956), же g Wh aper on Technical Ed 

UN. States of America, 11, 24, 34, 72, 102, 174, 183, 

223, 226, 230, 232, 281, 302, 384, 392-393, 

398, 405-408, 411, 415, 434, 466, 469, 475, 485 


E. 
> ~ 
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advanced placement programme i 

$ 5 student welfare services. 
Correspondence courses and schools, 4 i : 
educated manpower, 102 Sd ра qe 1% 
educational research, 469 exchange of, 400 
finance, ы Promotions, 57-58 

grants р 1 salaries, 52 
equalization principle, 493 N selection and appointment, 284-285 


‚_ total educational expenditure, 466, 474, 485 
higher education, 281, 302 
national service, 11 
school education, 

curriculum, 183 
languages, 
study and teaching, 223 
school year, 24 
scientific education, 392, 398 
cost per pupil, 392 
scientific research, 
expenditure, 393, 405-407, 415 
manpower, 408 
teacher education, 72 
teachers’ guides, 232 
team teaching, 226 
vocational education, 174 
UNITED STATES National Science Foundation, 396 
UNIVERSITY Education Commission, 19-20, 28, 52, 67, 
288, 334, 340, 350 
agricultural education, 350 
higher education, 
administration, 
colleges,goyernment, 340 
universities, 
vice-chancellors, 
selection and appointment, 334 
libraries, 288 
moral education, 19-20 
school education, 
school year, 
length, 28 
teacher education, 67 
‚ Salaries, 52 
UNITED Nations, 451 
UNIVERSITY Executive Councils, 336 
UNIVERSITY Grants Commission, 13-14, 34, 39, 53,57-58, 
104, 236, 281-286, 288, 290-291, 294, 326-331, 334, 337, 
340,343-345, 367, 400, 402, 411, 444, 487, 655(S) 658(S) 
administration, 
academic freedom, 326-330 
administrators, 
education, 444 

affiliation, 340 

agricultural education, 367, 658(S) 

executives, 

vice-chancellor, 
selection and appointment, 334 

laws and legislation, 337 

university calendar, 39 
buildings, school, 

cost, 236 

classification of colleges, 286 
criticism of, 344-34. 
educated manpower estimates, 104 
examinations, 290-291 
finance, 330-331, 487 

quality education programme, 487 
functions, 343-345 
Indian languages, 13 
libraries, 288 
major universities scheme, 281-284 

Advanced Study Centres, 283 

scholarships, 282 

teachers, 

selection ocd appointments, 282 
pre-university courses, 33 
scientific educaticn, 

curriculum, 402 

scientific research, 
equipment, 411 


teaching medium, 14 
teaching methods, 290 


"UNIVERSITY Grants Commission Act, 275, 344 


bi | eerie Grants Committee (UK), 330, 333, 334, 342, 


ОМЕ5СО; 17, 369, 451 
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